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ment funds. (3) Banks whidi are not primarily concerned with 
banking functions but are concerned with trust operations are 
known as trust companies. Banking functions are carried on in 
order to facilitate the management of trusts. 

The Umted States National Banking System arose out of the 
large credit issues of the Cml War. National banks are controlled 
by the Treasury. Cities of over 6,000 inhabitants may have no 
national bank with less than $100,000 capital, and this varies to 
$25,000 in cities of less than 3,000. Half capital must be paid in 
before business can commence, and 25 per cent must be transferred 
in government bonds to the Treasury, which authontes issue of 
notes to full par (not exceeding market) value of bonds. County 
banks must maintain a reserve of 15 per cent of outstanding notes 
and deposits, three filths of which can be redepoated in seventeen 
large (reserve) city banks. See Ftderai Rcserce. 

In order to facilitate the daily business of banks, a system has 
been deirised which would make it unnecessary for banks to deal 
directly with each other. Oeanngbouses, or common meeting 
pla^, have been established where clerks are sent daily from the 
individual banks to present claims on other banks of settle 
made on it by other banks. Claims are set against claims, and a 
great deal of business is transacted without much transferring of 
actual money from bank to bank. 

A check drawn upon a bank and agned by an authorized officer 
of the bank is known as a cashier's check. Such a check may be used 
to pay salaries in the bank or by people who wish to pay a bill by 
dieck have no account with the bank. A cashier's check is 
in exchange for the money which the' person brought to 
the bank. 


A artified check is a check which is presented at a bank upon 
whi^ It IS drawn and is declared offidally good. “Certified” is 
mark^ or stamped on the face of the check under the signature of 
^ authorized person. This means that the drawer has a deposit in 
th^ank to cover the check and the bank is liable to him 
Ttevelers' checks are sight drafts or promissory notes ikied by 
banks, ^ress companies, and some tourist agencies. When the 
j»rson buys them, be signs and then signs again when he presents 
the chreks tor pajroent. Hia sgnature serves as identification. A 
fee 13 charged for this service. 
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property, he asked Camepie to live up to his agreement to restore 
his partnership. Carnegie bluntly refused. 'Jly letter does not 
constitute a binding contract/ he said coldly.” A contract is a 
promise plus a consideration, and in law the consideration is the 
crux of the whole matter. 


contracts. A contract is an apreement, on consideration and 
enforceable at law, between two or more competent parties to do 
or refrain from doing specified things 

To be enforceable at law, a contract must involve no illegal or 
fraudulent action; it mvist be made voluntarily, not under com- 
pulsion; it must be made by legally competent persons, of sound 
mind and legal age; it must name a consideration, not necessarily 
in money; and it must be in terms understood and accepted by all 
parties. 

A contract may be made orally or in writing. It may e\’en be 
implied, as when a man enters a restaurant and orders a meal, he 
is assumed to have made a contract to pay for it. 

A apeeialty eonlrael is made under seal. A parole coninct is one 
without a seal; it may be dther oral or in writing. When written, 
it is commonly called an express contraet. For coniraet of agency, see 
pouer of allorncy. 

Contracts not to bo executed within a year are commonly required 
to be written. Thus a lease of property for less than twelve months 
is valid even though unwritten, but a lease for a year or more must 
be written. 


A simple contract does not have to be written in set form; it can 
be established through correspondence between two parties. In 
practically all the States, acceptance by letter becomes effective 
when the letter is mailed, not when it is received, and is regarded 
as having been executed at the place where it is to be performed, 
and its legal standing is determined by the laws of the State in 
which that place is. 

Damages for nonfulfillment, named m a %vritten contract, must, 
to be upheld by the courts, be demanded as compensatory, not 
penal. 

Where several persons are associated on one side of a contract, 
they may ha^'e either joint liability or joint and several liability. 
In the former case, cadi is respondble only in proportion to his 
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volumes of case records and court rulings. The courts of equity 
operate where the common law does not provide adequate adminis- 
tration for relief of persons ali^ng injustice or injury. Commonly, 
the same court hears cases at law and cases of equity, but in New 
Jersey and some other States, there is a special system of equity 
courts. 

The Interstate Commerce Commkaon has many of the functions 
and powers of a court. The same may be said of the boards of 
industrial arbitration in many of the Stat^. 

Many matters of law of special interest and importance to 
buanessmen will be found under separate entry in this section of 
this book. 

lease. A lease is a contract or instrument for an interest or a 
grant for use of land, buildings, or personal property for a definite 
term for a definite consideration. It is generally required to be in 
writing, especially if for a term of more than one year. The lease, 
by common law, need not be sealed; however, if by statute it must 
be recorded, it is necessary to be ^th seal^ and acknowledged. 
Many States, in order to protect the leasee in a long-term lease, 
require that the lease be recorded. Consult individual State laws 
for the exact provisions. 

license- In general, a license is a grant of authority, or permission. 
In particular and in common usage, it is a permit by the public 
authorities to engage in certaun actions which without the license 
would be in \iolation of a statute or ordinance. 

Practice of a profession is licensed. So are peddling, selling liquor, 
owning an automobile, keeping a dog, hunting game, carrying 
firearms. 

Licenses are a source of public revenue, and a protection of the 
public interest. 

An mvner of real estate may grant permission to others to perform 
spedfied acts on Ws property; that permission is called a license, 
and confere no interest in the property, 

liens. A lien is the legal term for the tight of a person to retain 
possession of the property of another person in order to secure a 
debt or obligation. There are three divisions of hens. (1) In the 
common-law lien, the lienor must have rightful possession of the 
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laarketing associations. See cthoperaticc markeling. 

married women as contractors- A married vvoman may own or 
have interests in property quite apart from those of her husband 
and independent of his control. Concerning these interests she is 
free to make contracts subject in no way to her husband's control. 
Under the laws of some States this is her only power to contract; 
in other States she has full and free power of contract. Under the 
common law, however, a married woman has practically no power 
to make a binding contract, even when she and her husband live 
separately by agreement. 

In the great modern movement for expansion of women’s rights, 
bowev’er, changes from the old interpretation of law occur which 
make it advisable to seek competent legal adrice before becoming 
a party to any deal with a married woman. 


mass prodaction. In the language of modem industry, mass pro- 
duction means something more than mere production of goods in 
large quantities. It implies centralization, a massing of the means 
of production, concentration of capital, di\-ision of labor, specializa- 
tion of plant, scientific management, 

Mass production affects the entire organization and conduct of 
b^ness. It leads to large-scale orders of raw materials. It affects 
marketing system. It vitally affects conditions of employment; 
division of labor (specialization) turns many parts of the productive 
process over to unskilled workers, who merely go through the mo- 
tions of feeding machines, and it increases the importance while 
lessening the amount, of highly skilled labor. 

_ America's gigantic industrial development is due to mass produc- 
rion more than to any other single factor. It has made the automo- 
bile a common convemence instead of an aristocratic luxury. This 
IS only me, but probably the most obvious, of almost innumerable 
accomplishments of national matmal advancement attributable 
to mass production. 


On the other hand, there are drawbacks to the system, so far as 
It has gone; and these center upon the employment problem, not 
only for individual plant workers but for the small venturer on his 
own. For example, instead of thousands of two- or three-man 
cojmges, we now have the ml and sugar companies making their 
own barrels, m factones auriliaiy to the main plants. 
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of happiness,” and the intent of humane labor legislation is to re- 
move the cruel handicap under which some enter upon that pursuit. 

To say that a person cannot work for less than a legally set mmi- 
mum wage is, in the strict legal view, a \w!ation of the Fifth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which says that a citizen cannot be de- 
prived of liberty without due process of law A worker "has a right” 
to set his own minimum upon the value of his services, at least, m 
the technicality of the law. The point ui^ed m favor of a minimum 
wage law is that such a wage would at least assure the worker of the 
minimum of life's needs. 

The Wage and Hour Law (Fair Labor Standards Act) was passed 
in 1938, and the Wage and Hour Dunsion of the Department of 
Labor was set up. The prime object of this law was to establish a 
nation-wide minimum wage of 40 cents an hour— a goal to be 
reached as soon as possible, but within seven years. Through the 
action of industry committees provided for in the Act, this goal was 
advanced by nearly two years. (See wages.) 

raining, laws reflating. Any citizen of the United Stales may 
locate a mining claim upon land, in any State, upon which mineral 
deposits have been discov^'ed, and, having fulfilled certain condi- 
tion as to development of the claim, may apply to the Federal 
Government for a patent. 

To retain possession of a claim, the claimant must actually have 
work done upon it. To procure a patent, he must have spent a 
legally fixed sum of money in developing the claim. 

The extent of the land to be claimed by a single locator is limited 
to a surface space of 500 by 200 yards. A <»iitinuous vein may, how- 
ever, be followed for a distan<» of 1,000 yards. 

money. Anything used, by common agreement, as a measure of 
value in buying and selling, is money. It may be the red man's 
wampum or the white man's minted silver and gold, or printed 
paper representing stored bullion. In a country where wood was 
scarce, checkers would make good money. Money units are simply 
counters used in exchange of tins or that 

The word pecuniary, meaning “partaining to money." comes 
from an old Latin word meaning "cattle," and goes back to times 
and localities when and where livestock was used to measure values 
m trading. 




INTRODUCTION 


This book is made especially for use by business people. 

It provides information, in ready-reference form, for the veterans 
of business, and elementary information, with special added chap- 
ters, for those many thousands of young Americans who each year 
launch upon careers in business. 

For readers of the former class, the Encyclopedic section may 
prove especially useful. The Dictionary of Terms in Business, Law, 
and Finance should also be helpful to them. In fact, the veteran 
should find useful material throughout the entire volume; even the 
special section for secretaries may be read with profit by the 
employers of secretaries, because such reading nail contribute to 
better teamwork in the executive’s office. 

The spedal section for younger readers, to whom the ways of the 
business world are new and unknown— and fascinating, too— is that 
entitled Choosing a Career. 

CLOSED DOORS 

Just out of school or college, the young man or woman confronted 
with the necesaty of earning a livelihood and perhaps of contrib- 
uting to the support of parents k confused by the multitude of pos- 
abilities. His or her abilities arc untried, and business seems like an 
unmapped jungle. The beginner knocks at many doors, and is 
fortunate indeed if one of them opens. 

For one young person who sets out wth a definite goal, there are 
hundreds who break in blindly, take what they can get, and u’ait 
more or less patiently to see what is going to happen. Some continue 
to drifts or stay put^ others, tcinro pecbkps. with hraws av/i 
courage or at least maldng belter use of their equipment, study 
ways and means of adrancement, are ever on the alert for oppor- 
tunity to go ahead; they are ready to assume responsibility, intelli- 
gent in meeting it, and steadfastly persevere in planned progress. 
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moNgage. A mortgage Is an instrument pledging property aa 
security for a loan. A mortgage sccuretl by goods is called a chattel 
mortgage. 

The commonest form of mortgage is that which is based upon 
real (State. A person buj'ing a home, or a company purchasing a 
building, usually pays part of the price and gives a mortgage to 
cover the balance. 

The one who gives the mortgage is the mortgagor. The one receiv- 
ing it is the mortgagee. 

The mortgagor commonly is required to give a bond mth the 
mortgage. The mortjjage transfers title; the bonil acknowlwigcs the 
mortgagor’s indebtedness. Should the mortgage be assigned, the 
bond should also be made over to the new mortgagee. 

Should tho mortgagor default m payment, tlio mortgagee may 
foreclose. K the sale of the property docs not cover the lender's 
claim, he can sue upon the bond for the balance duo him. 

Foreclosure sales arc commonly based upon a court order. Out 
of the proceeds, the cost of the sale by the BhcnlT must bo met 
flret; next, any taxes due must be paid, after which any remainder 
goes towaid satisfying the mortgagee’s claim. 

Until a new deed to the property is made and recorded, tho 
mortgagor or borrower has the right of redemption; that is, upon 
payment of all mone>’B due to dale, he may resume his former 
status. 

In 193-i the Federal Houang Administration, FHA, was estab- 
lished by Act of Congress, providing mortgage insurance for home 
buyers. In 1937 the United States Housing Authority, USHA, was 
constituted, to co-operate with local housing agencies in financing 
the building of low-rent homes for persons of small incomes. 

In February of 1942, the FHA and the USHA were consolidated 
into the National Housing Agency. 

See deed. 

See also Mortgage Company, RFC; Mortgage Corporation, Federal 
Farm. 

Mortgage Association, Federal National (FNMA). Availing itself 
of provisions of the National Housing Act, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, in February of 1938, organized the National 
Mortgage AssociaUon of Washington, to deal in mortgages insured 
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These are the ones who move up the line to places of executive 
function 

The section of this book to which reference is here made is 
designed to assist the beginner in perceiving the vanous possibilities, 
to help him analyze his own abilities, and make an intelligent 
decision should he have the good fortune to be able to make his own 
choice of work at the start 


PROSPECTUS 

In the Encyclopedic section and the Dictionary section there will 
be found much material of value to businessmen and business- 
women. 

Modem business is so bound up with law and finance that terms 
from th^ departments are liberally included. 

The chapters on business organization and administration are 
presented with the hope that organizers of new business concerns 
may find them helpful as guides, supplying a basis from which to 
work to one's own decision in choice of methods. 

Chapters on secretarial work, dictation, keeping of office files, 
composition of letters, reception of callers, and general assistance 
to the executive in detail work should be useful not only to the 
secretaries themselves but to the executives as well, with their sug- 
gestions as to choice of words, dearness of expression, and similar 
matters. 

Finally, the section of miscellaneous information has been care- 
fully planned and made with a view to providing ready information 
on many points that constantly come up in a business office. Items 
not deemed of sufficiently frequent occurrence have been omitted 
to make space for such as have obvious usefulness. If our selection 
has been as intelligent as it has been conscientious, this should prove 
to be one of the most valuable sections of the book. 

A word should be spoken here about the difficulty of handling 
matters pertaining to law as the businessman encounters it. This 
volume should distinctly not be used as a substitute for profesaonal 
legal advice. In legal entries and references our aim has been to 
.,fc,{urtiisK reliable fut/laraental IntomuLtlen, tvat to provide a law 
dictionary or guide to legal action in individual cases. This prin- 
ciple should not detract from, but should measurably enhance the 
value of the book to business people. 
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ment by public officials. The incentive of profit, held in reasonable 
check by the demand for effidency in meeting the public needs, is 
in the United States a restraint upon any tendency to general public 
ownerelup. 

Of recent years there has been a marked mov'ement, in the United 
States, toward public ownCTship of power plants. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority, TVA, was set up as a means of finding a yardstick 
with which to measure the relative m^ta of public and pri\’ate 
management in making natural resources available to the people. 
Under Federal powcts, to control navigation, guard against floods, 
and provide for the national defense, great power projects have 
been developed, selling surplus current as a means of utilizing the 
power generated by the ^-sterns of dams. 

^ racketeering. Colloquially, a rocket is an enterprise of exploita- 
tion of other persons' confidence. Specifically, it is a system of 
coercion to extort money. 

Racketeering preys upon legitimate busmess. 

^ It ranges from demand for tribute to a pretense of selling protec- 
tion against other crooks, 

^ Racketeering as now known came Into being along with prohibi- 
tion and the rise of modern gangsterism. 

It has contributed to the language of the people such terms as 
hijaeler, strong arm, muscle tn. 

Racketeenng is alwa3rs based upon illegal premises. Its nearest 
approach to legitimate buriness is when it terrorizes it, all the way 
from taking toll of the fear-stricken proprietor of a small neighbor- 
hood shop to the gigantic criminal enterprises of the under- 
world. 

men the racketeere sell anything, it is something they do not 
have. After the w, the racket raised its head in defiance of law 
and order. Orgamzed, it has done a busmess of many millions a 
year--all of which comes from honest folk, fearful of going to the 
authorities for real protection, and making eaqr going for the 
or^nired underworld through ignorance and timidity. 

The dllance between gangsters and politicians on which racke- 
teenng fed and ^w fat has met determined opposition from the 
Krtves of good government. Kidnaping has been strongly checked. 

tie income tax was used as lever^ in putting racketeers beMnd 
tee bars, wh^ orfinary law raiforcement failed. 

Rack-eteering is openly declared war against the public and 
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NEW DAYS, NEW' WA\S 

A special feature is the endeavor to adjust the information given 
to modem conditions. In the 1930's, the depression years, there 
have been many major changes in business, in government, and in 
the relations of the one to the other. Particular endeavor has been 
made to deal properly with old, established principles, and at the 
same time to present adequately the new factors. 

The publishers and the editor, now that their labors are com- 
pleted, turn the book over to you. Businessman or Businesswoman, 
veteran and beginner alike, with hearty good wishes and a sincere 
desire that the volume may prove useful in your business life. 
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The strategy of city traffic is at least as complicated as the hand- 
ling of divisions and armies in war. Automobile traffic is tremendous; 
its routing and timing present a task of gigantic proportions. 

That transit systems constitute a huge business is evidenced by 
this fact: In the fiscal year of 1&J3 the income from operation of the 
New York City Transit Ssratem and the South Brooklyn Railway 
Company was $24,878,504. 

A^^ysis of city traffic is important to those planmng to locate 
a new buaness or pondenng the adiisability of change in the loca- 
tion of an old one There is an old facetious but fundamentally true 
saying that the best location is not where the most people pass but 
where the most people can be induced to stop. 

Ease of access is a major factor in the success of most business 
establishments in large ddes. 

real;esiate. Real estate, or real property, as it is frequently 
called, comprises, in familiar legal phrase, “lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments.'’ It js distinguished from personal property, chattels, 
and intangibles such as the valuable rights that go with patent 
grants and copyrights. 

Real estate Is a fundamental form of wealth. From the times 
when the red men roamed over Manhattan Island to this day when 
it is covered with structures towenng to the skies, land has been a 
basic form of property. 

Technically, the term real nla!e applies to an interest in land 
not linuted to a term of years. But in ordinary use, the expression 
applies to all forms of land and buildings that can be sold or rented. 

Hereditaments are such things as can be inherited. Corporeal 
hereditaments are tangible, viable property. Incorporeal heredita- 
ments are intangible, as rights or duties attaching to the possesaon 
of land and buildings. 

Probably by analogy with the oId«* word personaliy for 
personal property, real estate has come to be called realty. 

Another word of comparatively recent coinage is naltar, 
denoting a real estate broker. This word has become completely 
estabHshed, and though some pedantic critics scoff at it, it is fairly 
to be set down as a good Engjish word. 

The meaning of the word is properly more closely restricted tbnn 
It seems to be in popular usage; correctly, it denotes a broker who 
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csises, the employee is regarded as having made a contract vnth the 
employer, and m such a situation, the employee is responsible for 
his own actions. Thus a bank is responsible for acts of its cashier 
towards depositors’ money, but might not be held accountable for 
an office boy’s theft of a customer’s purse. 

When an agent engages a subagent, the agent, and not the 
principal, is responsible for acts of the subagent. 

Factors and brokers are agents. They both buy and sell for the 
principal, but the factor can, and the broker cannot, make the 
transactions in his own name. As security for the principal’s fulfill- 
ment of obligations to him, the factor has a claim on the goods he 
handles. 

Agents frequently hold a written power of attorney as evidence 
of their authonty and responsibility. See potrer 0/ a-tlomey. 

agrariaa laws. An agrarian law is an act of legislation providing 
for distnbution or redistribution of land. 

There were several instances of such legislation in the history of 
ancient Rome. After the Carthaginian wars, great areas of land 
were held by men of wealth and power and worked by slave labor. 

To build up a free peasantry, the Sempronian law was passed. 
Landowning was restricted to a certain limit in acreage. Holdings 
in excess of the legal allowance were confiscated by the state and 
turned over in parcels of about twenty acres to those who were 
willing to settle upon and culUrate them. Distribution of the confis- 
cated lands was supervised by a board of three commissioners. 

aliens as contractors. The status of aliens varies with peacetime 
and wartime conditions. 

Ordinarily foreign-bom and unnaturalized persons are permitted 
to hold the rights of citizens, in respect of property ownership and 
contracting. In some States, they are not permitted to own real 
estate. In some States, a differentiation between resident and non- 
resident aliens is made. . 

A contract made by an alien resident is subject to the same law 
as any other contract. In time of war with any country, contracts 
with its subjects residing within the United States are suspended. 
If they conflict with the welfare of this country in its defense, they 
are canceled. 

In dealing with aliens witlan the country, there are definite terms 
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$1,079 

New Matico 

$1,434 


2,70G 

New York 

3,893 


2.6G3 

North Carolina 

1,343 

Indiana 

2,536 

North Dakota 

2,362 

Iowa . . 

2,613 

Oluo 

2,48G 

Ivansas . 

2,3S0 

Oklahoma 

1,521 

Kentucky 

1,404 

Oregon 

2,606 

Lomsiana 

1,219 

Pennsylvania 

2,564 


2,4W 

Rhode Island 

3,011 

Maryland 

2,505 

South Carolina . 

1,207 

Massachusetts 

2.710 

South Dakota . 

2,545 

Michigan 

2,676 

Tenmssec 

1,312 

Minnesota . . 

1.900 

Texas 

1,662 

Mississippi 

728 

Utah 

2,289 

Missouri 

2,004 

Vermont 

. 2,509 

Montana 

3,767 

Virginia 

. 2,144 

Nebraska 

2.314 

Washington . . . 

. 2,677 

Ne^*ada 

. 6,173 

West Virginia 

. 1,685 

New Hampshire . 

2,519 

Wisconsin 

. 2,634 

New Jersey 

2,413 

Wyoming 

3,623 


These figures are interesting as they show sectional distribution of 
the nation's wealth, but allowance has to be made for the fact that 
they do not show the few tremendous fortunes that raise the levels 
of the States as units. A State with no millionaires might fall far 
behind one with many such, in this tabulation of per capita wealth, 
and still have a higher per capita rate among the masses. However, 
the figures do serve to show some intensting facts: the highest 
figures are shown by some of the Western States; the- North At- 
lantic States come next, and the Southern States have the lowwt 
per capita figures. 

lYxjduction of wealth is the first measure of national prosperity; 
its distribution indexes the welfare of the people. These include the 
momentous question of relaUons of capita! and labor, control of 
competition, and the relations of govmunent to business, with 
further issues in purchasing power, ovaproduction or underpro- 
duction, and consumption. Of late years, the matter of creating and 
distributing wealth has turned upon the question whether we can 
or cannot ha\*e and thrive upon a planned economy. 
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of law to be observed— and also certain principles of patriotism 
which actually, in human value, transcend (though of course they 
should never be permitted to violate) the law. It is always advisable 
to ascertain in advance the specific provisions of the law of the 
State in which any contemplated deal involving an alien is to be 
transacted. 

American Federation of Labor (A. F. of L.). The American 
Federation of Labor is one of the largest confederations of trade- 
unions in the world. It was formed in 1881 as an outgrowth 
of the National Labor Union, the Knights of Labor, and a number 
of sectional orders. The organization embraces the United States, 
Canada, Puerto Rico, and Panama, and comprises four departments: 
the building trades, metal trades, union-label, and railway em' 
ployees. Its purposes include: the encouragement and formation 
of local trade- and labor unions; the closer federation and combina- 
tion of such bodies; the securing of legislation in the interest of the 
working masses; the establishment of national and international 
trade-unions, based upon a strict recognition of the autonomy of 
such trade; the sale of union-labor goods; the influencing of public 
opinion by peaceful and legal methods in favor of organized labor; 
aiding and encouraging the labor press of America; and as a feder- 
ation, promoting the harmonious co-operation of all national and 
international trade-unions so that they may be helpful to each 
other. The membership in 1944 exceeded G,800,000, 

The first president of the A. F. of L- was Samuel Gompers who 
serv’ed from 1886 until his death in 1924. In 1924 William Green, 
of the United Mine Workers, the largest international union in 
the Federation, was elected president of the A. F. of L. Green was 
criticized for lack of aggression in labor poliaes. 

I In 1935 John L. Lewis, also of the United Mine Workers Union, 
formed the Committee for Industrial Organization (CIO) for the 
purpose of organizing the mass-production industries, such as steel, 
rubber, auto, etc., on an industrial rather than a craft basis. See 
Congress oj Industrial Organizations, 

annuity. The annuity is an incoming sum calculated on a yearly 
baas, even though it may be actually payable in more frequent 
periodic installments. 

Annuities may be certain or contingent. The annuity certain is 
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The Ittoiini Jtthiiid the Vtual Tvrndmffn 


% 3. — How to Plan Your Campaign 
Most persons who find themselves out of work, or who aro 
attempting to secure a po^Uon fw the first time, do not know 
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payable over a stipulated number of years. The annuity contingerU 
terminates with the occurrence of a stated event, as the death of 
the holder or annuitant. 

IndiMduals purchase annuities as they do life insurance. The 
amount obtainable is in proportion to life expectation. Instead of 
paying premiums, as for life insurance, the annuitant pays a lump 
sum 

Life insurance is paid to a beneficiary at the death of the insured, 
or into his estate The annuity begins to bnng income as soon asnt 
is purchased, and the payments end at the death of the annuitant. 

The annuity may be purchased as protection for old age, or as 
an investment Also, annuities are frequently settled upon persons 
for whom another wishes to provide a sure pension or to whose 
management he would not care to entrust the whole sum at once. 

At 8 per cent, each dollar paid for an annuity is worth, at the 
end of five years, $5 31, at the end of ten years, $11.46; twenty 
years, $26.87. 

At 5 per cent, the corresponding values would be $5.53, $12 58, 
$33.07. 

For $1,000 a person of 35 should have an annuity of $58.56, if a 
male, $56 17, if a female At the age of 45, $67.85, $63 86 At 65, 
$83,58, $76.72. 

arbitration, industrial. Reference of disputes to a third and im- 
partial party for settlement, by which the disputants agree in 
advance to abide, is known as arbitration. It has been used in many 
international controversies, and of recent years it has been increas- 
ingly resorted to as a means of peaceful and economic settlement 
of industrial difficulties. In New Zealand, Australia, and Germany, 
industrial arbitration is required by law. In Europe and the Unit^ 
States, it is frequently employed voluntarily. 

The American Arbitration Assodation, with headquarters in New 
York, maintains divisions spedalizing'in commercial arbitration, 
industrial arbitration, and international arbitration. Each division 
has its own tribunal, available for service to disputants who desire 
to effect a peaceful and fair settlement without going to court. The 
publications of this assodation are complete and authoritative 
surveys of the entire field. 

The National Labor Relations Board exerdscs wide arbitral 
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employer's mind as to the reliability of the reference; it appear 
prejudiced rather than baaed upon sincere, independent business 
judgment- 

§ O.—Tell the Truth! 

After passing the reference hurdle, the next obstacle in gaining 
the employer’s confidence is his le^timate desire for the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothmg but the truth about your abilities and 
your experience. So — 

1. Make no false claims. 

2. Donotshownervousnesa; try to lose yourself in what you say. 

3. Be ready for any question, any objection; have your sales 

talk prepared in advance — ^but don't present it as if you were 
reciting a piece at a Sunday-school entertainment. 

4. Do not make it necessary for a prospective employer to drag 

necessary information from you; that might give the im- 
pression that you have something to hide. 

5. Never belittle a fonner employer or a fum for which you have 

worked. Offer no alibis as to the reason for seeking a change 
in employment. If you have a genuine grievance, state it 
fearlessly but without too much assertion of your own 
everlasting rightness. 

6. Do not let slip anything like inside information on your former 

employer’s business; such loose talk destroys the very con- 
fidence you seek to build up. 

It never pays to give a prospect the impression that you arc 
attempting to rush him oft his feet. The most satisfactory sale that 
can be made is the one whereby the prospect is given the opportunity 
of selling himself. If you have done a good selling job, presented 
your qualifications interestingly and forcefully, it Is seldom neces- 
sary to use high-pressure tactics in getting a position. As with 
everything else, there is always a middle «>urse that you can follow. 

Then— 

When asked, “What salary do you expect to receive?” your safest 
reply is to pass the quesrion back to the interviewer, and say: 

“Mr. Smith, you are in a better position than I to judge my 
Worth to your firm. I am sure that whatever beginning salary you 
may offer will be and just.” 

An employer is figuring on making c Umg-term inveslment in you. 
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functions, holding hearings and issuing orders which are subject to 
court review. The Labor Department frequently acts as mediator. 

In 1941, to alleviate the strike situation in defense industries, 
the National Defense Mediation Board was created. This Board 
ceased to erist when, by Executive Order dated January 12, 1942, 
the National War ikbor Board was established. The NWLB has 
jurisdiction over all industries and all employees. It has the power 
of final determination of all labor disputes. 

In the various States, arbitration statutes provide for tribunals 
to deal with industrial disputes. 

Court rulings are not favorable to compulsory industrial arbitra* 
tion. 

bailment Bmlment is defined as the action of bailing a person, 
goods, or money. In law, the verb bail means "to deliver (goods, 
etc.) in trust for a special purpose." 

In business usage, bailment is transfer of possession without 
transfer of title, with implied contract for return of the property to 
the owner. The loan of an article b a bailment. Delivery of raw 
materiab to be manufactured is a bailment The bailment is 
differentiated from sale and barter. 

Property placed in another’s care by the owner is a bailment for 
the bmlor’s benefit A loan without consideration is a bailment for 
the bailee's benefit. A pledge of property as security b a bailment 
for mutual benefit A bailment implies a contract, even where no 
contract is expressed. The care and conservation of bailed property 
involve some fine shading in the rights and responsibilities of bailor 
and bailee. In a bmlment for benefit of the bailee exclusively, as a 
loan, the bailee b required to care for the property more scrupu- 
lously even than if it were his own property. 

Suppose Smith lent hb car to Jones, on the understanding that 
it was to be used for driving daily to a certain place. If anything 
happened to the car while Jones was driving to or from that place. 
Smith, as owner, would be liable for damage to the car, unless he 
had specifically stipulated otherwise. But if Jones used the car to 
drive to another place than the one named, and anything happened 
to the car, Jones would be responsible to Smith. 

An important application of the idea of bailment b in installment 
buying. The person holding the pledge and the bailed property b 
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One WTiy to overcome any hidden objections that nn employer 
may have against you or yo\ir quahficauons is to come out squarely 
and ask him what is wrong with you. This may sound too brazen 
or daring, but it wall sometimes save what scemeil to lie a lost sale. 
The unearthing of hidden but influential objections is a large part 
of the art of selling. 

RccaU the turndowns you have received, and attempt to analj'zc 
the reasons back Of them. Then it is up to you to Jiavea ready answer 
for each of them. 

Above ail, nta-er allow yourself to get into an argument vinth the 
employer. Yok way inn the argument, but the ehonces arc you icill 
lose the job. 

§ 11. — Application by Letter 

Broadly speaking, there are two types of job-getting letters: The 
letter of application, written in reply to an advertisement, and the 
letter of solicitation, attempting to create a position where no 
opening has been advertised. 

Most letters in reply to want ads are of a stercotj'potl \‘aricty. 
They seldom contain anything more than an attendance record, a 
recitation of where the writer attended school, his ago, religion, and 
the names of the firms for whicli he has workcil. This is a serious 
mistake. Invariably, the letter is competing wth dozens of others, 
and if it docs not stand out, it is not likely to load to a call for an 
interview. 

Unemployed persons seeking employment seldom realize that 
there are thousands of positions available that have never been 
advertised or listed with an employment ngcncy, because many firms 
arc considering taVang on additional help, but for some reason have 
delayed filling those prospective poalions. A strong letter from a 
suitable applicant will often bring a definite decision. 

Many firms seldom advertise positions which they ha \'0 n\'niiable. 
They are not obliged to, because likely prospeedve employees, 
cither in person or by mail, arc constantly contacting them, so that 
they can select the person they think best suited for the job. 

Most executives are building with an eye toward the future, and 
so are desirous of surrounding themselves with the best employees 
to bo had. By stating your qualificaUons in a strong, consindng 
manner In your letter of solidtation to a progressive executive, you 
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entitled to hold all until the pledge is completely fulfilled— unless 
a specific agreement to the contrary has been made. Other applica* 
tions of the law are to property left in another’s charge for safe- 
keeping or repair, responsibilities of earners, and those of ware- 
housemen and innkeepers. Negligence and accident figure largely 
in bailment cases 

bankruptcy. In Article I, Section 8, Clause 4, the Constitution 
of tlie United States conferred upon Congress the power "to 
establish . . . uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout 
the United States." Under that enablement, Congress has passed 
several bankruptcy laws. The first three of these were in operation 
only for comparatively short periods each. The Act of 1898 was in 
force, vrtth successive amendments, until September, 1938, when a 
new Bankruptcy Act (the Chandler Act) went into effect. This law 
was a sweeping revision of the former legislation, retaining only a 
few of its provisions 

Bantauptcy serves two purposes: it provides for equitable distri- 
bution of an insolvent person’s assets among his creditors, in pro 
portion to their claims, and by thus providing legal satisfaction for 
the creditors, it enables the bankrupt person to take a fresh start 
with a clean slate. Bankruptcy is voluntary when a person causes 
himself to be declared insolvent; involuntary, when legal proceed- 
ings for such a declaration and an enforced and supervised settle- 
ment are instituted by his creditors. Insolvency occurs when 
liabilities exceed assets. 

The new law accelerates the legal processes of bankruptcy. Pro- 
ceedings are simplified and made more peremptory. A committee 
of three may be elected from thdr own number by the creditors, to 
consult with the trustee. A time limit is set for filing tax claims In 
voting for the trustee, claims of less than fifty dollars now are taken 
into account only in calculating the total of indebtedness, not as 
to the number of claims. The bankrupt must file a statement of 
affdlrs, in form presenbed by the court, giving his business biog- 
raphy, the cause of hb failure, and data as to his assets and property 
of all kinds. He must file a cost inventory. The husband or wife of 
a bankrupt may be examined as to financial arrangements with the 
bankrupt, ev’en if previous State or Federal laws forbid such 
examination. Witnesses against the bankrupt may be examined and 
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In briel, your opening paragraph should contain some one of 
these four offerings: 

1. A statement regarding some specific knowledge you have 
of the requirements of the employer 
2 A terse statement of an important fact regarding your 
ability, dramatized to create immediate interest m your 
qualifications. 

3. A statement of some speafic smice you feel capable of 
rendenng. 

4. A thoughtful comment on a timely issue that would be of 
particular interest to the firm to which you are writing. 

If your opening paragraph creates immediate interest, your task 
has been well begun. 

§ 16.— Arousing Desire and Instilling Confidence 
Creation of desire and command of «)nfidencc, while two separate 
steps in the sales process, must be interwoven in the body of your 
letter to produce the desired results. You may paint a glorring pic- 
ture of your ability, but your statements are likely to carry little 
weight unless you arc able to back up your claims with facU, such 
as the name of a former employer or your actual record of achieve- 
ment 

^ "How then," you may ask, "can I be sure that my letters will 
ring true? That the employer will 'believe that 1 am as capable as 
I state?" "Well, you can create confidence in yourself and in your 
ability in the following ways: 

1. Tell the truth about yourself. 

hlake no claims that you cannot live up to. Vour bluff would 
be called sooner or later. If you were to make statements which 
you could not substantiate, you would only be building up trouble 
for yourself. 

2. Mahe positive statements eoneeming your abilitif. 

Letters that conUun such phrases as "I believe I can do the work 
you specify in your advertisement," ‘TVill you grant me a trial," 
or perhaps "Would you like to interview me," are merely negative 
suggestions. They will do little to convince an employer that you 
would make a competent employee. 

Make positive statements, and back them up with facts, such as: 
"I am a rapid typist, capable of accurately typing 85 words a 
minute." 
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cross-examined. Further, the trustee takes title to any property* 
inherited by the bankrupt within six months of his bankruptcy. 
The bankrupt can make no transfer or assignment of such property. 

Proviaon is made for better decisions as to preferred claims, for 
recapturing assets that have been improperly placed in fraudulent 
effort to stall off creditors, and for settling liens. 

Under the section on "arrangements," replacing the former chajv- 
ter on "composition" of debts, workers receinng not more than 
$3,600 a year are protected against attachment and garnishment 
of their pay without the necesaty of resort to bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. 

The SEC, Securities and Exchange Commission, has wide powers 
of control in corporation bankruptcy. See also Farm Mortgage Act. 

banks and banking. Qanldng is used to designate the operations 
of an institution which is concerned with the handling of money or 
claims to money. In ancient times, such commercial instruments 
as the promissorj’ note, bills of exchange, and transfer checks 
(similar to the m^ern bank check) were known in Assyria, Phoe- 
nicia, and Egypt. After the rise of Athens and Rome, however, 
banWng came under ofRcial regulation. In those early’days, foreign 
trade was hampered by the Tack of uniform coinage; therefore, 
money changers developed. Receipts were issued and transfer 
orders were given. These transfer orders became instruments for 
making international trade payments and were the forerunners of 
bills of exchange. 

The first bank, which was really only a transfer office of a national 
debt, was formed in Venice in 1157. Modem banking probably had 
its origin in the moneylenders of Florence. The keeping of depositors’ 
money safe and accessible, however, was first begun by the Bank 
of Amsterdam in 1609. 

Banks today offer ^'arious services which may be classified into 
three types. (1) Commercial banldng consists of gathering short- 
time funds of a community and making them available for use in 
busness. During this process, a form of credit serving as a medium 
of exchange and known as deposit currenq; is established. (2) 
Another land of banking includes im*estment institutions which 
set aride funds not used for current wants in order to make them 
available to corporate and go\'CTnment agencies which need invest- 
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included on a separate sheet of paper, firmly attached to your 
letter, so that it will not become separated 

Keep this one important thou^tht in mmd : Your letter is a scUing 
Instrument. Cultivate the habit of sticking to the point. Have your 
rn’cry word and statement be of real sales \alue. 

§ 17. — Make as Many Contacts as You Can 

The sum and substance of evcr>' job-hunting program is to make 
a suffident number of contacts. Getting a position is an eight-hour 
job. You must keep everlastingly at it. to have the law of averages 
work in your favor. 

Too many unemployed persons simply run around m circles. 
This is a waste of time, money, and shoe leather. Plan your calls 
as closely together as posable. Do not feel that because you. have 
contacted a certain firm once and have been turned don*n, you 
cannot go tack later. Budnesa does improve and conditions change 
from time to time, so don’t overlook any bets. 

Many persons out of work, cither beouse they arc depressed or 
for financial reasons, make the great mistake of avoiding their 
friends and acfiuaintances. They keep to themselves, ns though they 
were ashamed of their predicament- 

Don't do that! When you are seeking cmploj-rocnt, you need to 
make <n*ery possible contact that might prove worth while. You 
can never tell when or whence a possible clue to a position may 
come. 

Don’t e.\poct an employer to hunt you out. Act as though you 
wanted a job, and don't be ashamed to let the right kind of people 
know it 

In a great many cases, the employees within an organization are 
au’aro of an opening before the management takes steps to fill the 
job. Generally, they arc in a portion to recommend some friend 
or acquaintance for their employer’s consideration. 

However, when you do gain a hearing through friendship, don't 
forget that it Is still necessary for you to sell yourself into the avail- 
able position. 

§ 18. — Empl(^mient Agencies 

An cmplojTnent agency is the middleman between an employer 
and a person seeking a position. There are two types: public, non- 
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what you can cam, find out the names of a few former employees 
and have a heart-to-heart talk with them regafciing their ex- 
periences. 

Keep your feet firmly planted on the ground and refuse to let 
your head get lost in the clouds — however rosy those clouds may 
be. There are few men who are able in hard times to knock sales 
quotas into a cocked hat. 

Don't count on the pot of gold at the end of ike rainbaio of eztratagant 
promises. 


5 22. — Opportunities for Women 


For many years, women's efforts in the selling field were along 
retail lines, working in department stores, specialty shops, art, 
decorating, and other establishments catering mainly to a feminine 
following. 

In the 1920's, selling direct to the consumer came into great 
popularity, and many concerns manufacturing articles of feminine 
wearing apparel, toilet articles, and faoola appealing especially 
foresaw the novelty and advantages of employing 
large crews of women to market their products direct to the 
homes. 


Thousands of women earn handsome incomes in this line of work. 
And now women in insurance, advertising, printing, travel and 
banking services are no longer a novelty, even to the old school of 
business executives. 

While the qualifications necessary for a woman taking up selling 
as her life work are practically the same as for a man, there are 
^eral additional points that cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
These are: 


1. She should not attempt to capitalize on her sex, expecting 
special favors or attentions. 

2. She should avoid familiarity, for her intentions might be 
misconstrued. 

3. She should not allow h»seU to bewme involved in any matter 
or affair not pertaining to her business. 

4. She should be specially equipped with sales knowledge, because 

biSeSabHity cwnplete confidence in a woman's 

A good ealemoman is seldom outiifaSiA. 
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A joint account is a bank deposit account in which two or more 
persons are owners. Any one of them may deposit or draw on the 
account. 

bonds. A bond differs from a stock certificate in that it represents 
a specific obligation under specific security, while a stock certificate 
represents a share in the earnings of the issuing corporation. A bond, 
again, carries a maturity date; it represents a loan extending over 
and ending with a fixed period of time. A stock certificate carries no 
date except that of issuance or transfer. A bond is often made 
subject to redemption before maturity. 

The purchaser of a bond should inquire into the nature and value 
of the security behind it, the object for which the issuer is to use 
the money raised by sale of bonds, the terms of payment of interest 
and principal, and the conditions of redemption. 

Security , — ^A bond may be secured by a first or second mortgage, 
or a spedal mortgage, by a sinking fund, a trust fund, income or 
profit, or certificates issu^ by a receiver. Security by first mortgage 
is desirable, because it gives priority of claim should the issuer’s 
business fail. Bonds issued for payment through later refunding 
operations, and those secured by a rinking fund or a collateral trust 
reqiiire careful testing: the bond is only as safe as the security 
back of it. When the security is such that the issuer of the bonds 
might rather abandon it than make good, the bond is of little value 
to its holder. Equipment trust bonds issued by railroads are usually 
sound, the money received from sale of bonds being used to pay 
for equipment as purchased, and the bonds being retired serially as 
such purchase is advanced. 

Debentme bonds are those on which no pledge of property as 
security is made. They are based upon confidence in the issuer's 
integrity and ability to make good; the test for them is the stability 
of the issuer's business. 

Purpose . — Bonds are issued to raise money, either for construc- 
tive and productive purposes, or to retire old debts and put the 
cfhJfgsthn on a more advantageous footing for the issuer. 

Payment . — Interest on bonds may be payable to any holder; 
such bonds are called coupon bonds, a coupon being attached for 
each individual payment, to be detached and cashed. The interest 
may be payable only to the hold^ or his order; these are registered 
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sp6dl5c ability may still not be barred from enjoying the thrills of 
successful salesmanship. 

Suck a person map he Kell equipped for service in the interesting 
and important field of adeertmng. 

Advertising is a part of the business of selling; in modem times, 
an essential part. Through it, a business house stands back of its 
goods and its salesmen. It addresses the general public, with the 
definite aim of inducing it to buy, educating it to a desired selection, 
making it product-consdous. 

Numeroua as are the kinds of advertising, they all differ from 
ordinary salesmanship in that they appeal to the mind of a possible 
customer not through the ear but through the eye. This is done by 
means of type and pictures. (Advertising to a crowd through a 
loud-speaker is not included here.) 

Therefore, it is obvious, axiomatic, that a person who has not 
the gift of successful personal contact but who can write or draw, 
and who haa the instinct and a liking for selling, may find in adver* 
tiring a pleasing and profitable field for his or her talents. Moreover, 
the study of business methods and of particular processes and 
products which is necessary to good work in advertising opens the 
way to advancement in the broader field of business, aside from 
the specialty of advertising itself. 

Any advertising, to be successful and fruitful, must be based 
upon several knowledges: knowledge of the goods or services 
advertised; knowledge of the public, its whims, its desires, its 
habits of seeking satisfaction of those desires; knowledge of 
mediums and their adaptation to special departments of the market. 

This applies to the one-inch card in the wood-pulp magazines; 
to the display ad in a newspaper, small-town or metropolitan; to 
1 ^ of predous ^ace in the magazines of national circulation; to 
the of cards in public conveyances; to supplying words for huge 
electric signs, even for skywriting. 

The advertisement must have a predsely fixed aim ; it must pursue 
that dm wth scientific accuracy. Every vmrd in its text must count, 
^ntributitig to achievement of the desired effect; e\’ery stroke in 
must do its work without waste. 

Them is one way to advwtisesoap, and another way to advertise 
pup. The strategy that works successfully for a cheap car would 
nave no effect upon those who buy expensive cars. The copy 
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bonds. Or bonds may be re^tered as to principal— payable only 
to the order of the recorded holder— and carry interest payments 
in coupwn, negotiable form. 

Redemption . — A redeemable bond is one that may be called in 
by the issuer before maturity. This may be done by lot, the numbers 
drawn being those of the bonds to be paid off. Or they may, by the 
terms of the issue, be dl^^ded into senes with fixed dates lor redemp- 
tion; these are known as senal bonds. Reservation of the privilege 
of redemption impairs, to some extent, the conservative investment 
\'alue of the issue. It attracts some buyers, repels others. 

Another form of redemption is seen in the convertible bond, which 
under certain specified conditions may be exchanged for other 
secunties. This conserves the investment character of the bonds, 
bpt adds a speculative element in the possibility of switching over, 
if desired, to stock at a specified price. 

Bonds subject to redemption are said to be callable. 

Public bonds are those issued by governments There are two 
classes of such bonds, Federal and municipal. Munidpal bonds are 
those issued by cities, counties, or States. Public bonds have a 
special adrantage m being backed by the taxing power. The first 
test for public bonds is ability to pay, and this depends largely upon 
the community’s amount of Indebtedness A further test is the legal- 
ity of the issue; that is, whether the municipality has conformed to 
all requirements of law, espedally those based upon debt limit. 

bookkeeping. Bookkeeping b the method of recording buriness 
transactions which enables a person engaged in any pursuit involv- 
ing trade with other persons to know the resulting financial condi- 
tion of his trading. An efficient system of bookkeeping is absolutely 
necessary for the proper operation of any establishment spending or 
receiving money or giving and receiving credit in the conduct of its 
affairs. Bookkeeping mil disclose the condition of any account, 
whether it be to the credit or debit of the person or persons con- 
cerned, the sources of all expenses and receipts, and the base 
capital and its dispoation. Its multitude of items should be so 
organized in entries that a condse statement can be prepared, show- 
ing clearly the profit or loss resulting in any period of transactions 
and the stability or otherwise of the business. 

In small businesses, single-entry bookkeeping may suffice. In this 
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qualities of nature’s own product — ^because nature itself works with 
^emistry. 

The industrial chemist produces artifidal silk. He turns corn 
wastes into wood; he improves baking powder; he improves the 
methods of making glass; he gives us radium and helium; he com* 
pounds sprays that prevent huge volumes of loss to the fruit 
grower. 

Physics and chemistry arc \ital jKirts of modem mciustnal 
processes. They make jobs for men and machines. They difTer from 
other lines of activity upon which comment is made in this book 
in that they require more technical education. They present an 
almost boundless field for those who wish their work to contribute 
to human progress. 

PRINTING 

As wc dindc manland's early history into the Stone Age, the 
Bronze Age, the Iron Ago, and, much later, the Age of Mnehinerj*, 
so we might well describe this present cm of human history as the 
Papcf-and-Ink Age. The time may come when sound recording 
will materially reduce the volume of printing from its present 
gigantic proportions, but today printing is one of America’s great 
industries. 

Printing fascinates many who seek not only ways and means to 
earn their bread and buttw but also an occupation with endless 
opportunities for ad\*ancement and satisfaction of the universal 
desire for happiness in work. Whether engaged in the raochanicai 
or the business end, persons who work at printing seem almost 
always to have a stimulating pride in their occupation and to enjoy 
it every day and all day, not merely on payday. 

Consider the «tent to which printing is knit up with the daily 
life of the American people. First, there are the job shops, where 
individual orders for work are turned out. There is the little shop 
■n the small town wHcto circulars and posters are printed; cards 

or business and professional men; letttfheads and comer cards on 
envelopes; menus for restaurants— a long list of small jobs. In the 
atiea, the job plants turn out thousand'page catalogues for mail* 
order houses, with huge runs, hundreds of thousands of copies; 
they make telephone and street directories; print reports for large 
corporations and for muniopal govemments. 
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method, all debits and credits are entered in a single set of columns 
in a journal and are marked "Dr.” (debit) or "Cr." (^it). Single 
entry, however, affords no check on fraud or against errors or 
omission in keeping accounts. The books usually used are a journal 
(or daybook) and a ledger. Sometimes the order book serves as the 
daybook for debtor entries on the ledger, while bills and invoices 
do duty as the basis for creditor entries. Single entry does not 
furnish any data for the balance sheet, the profit>and-loss state- 
ment, nor the cost, and other information. 

In douhle-entry bookkeeping, both elements of a transaction are 
recorded. The simplest system of double entry calls for a journal 
and a ledger. The journal records fully each business transaction as 
it happens; items are placed on the debit or credit side; this is 
known as journalizing. The separaUon of accounts and classifying 
them and transferring them into the ledger is known as posting. 
In the ledger appear the control accounts called accounts receivable 
and accounts payable. The journal may be dirided into separate 
books, such as, one for purchases; one for sales; one for cash dis- 
bursements; one for notes receivable and notes payable, etc. 

Books may be balanced at any time by totaling each column and 
subtracting the lesser amount from the greater amount and so 
determimng the surplus or deficit. The ledger enables a trial balance 
to be made; this is simply the totab of the debit and credit columns 
giving the balance of accounts in the ledger, and the two totals 
should balance. 

The state of business may be ascertained by making out a balance 
sheet which shows the net worth by adding the assets and liabilities 
in two columns and showing a balance. The profit-and-Ioss state- 
ment shows the condition of a business for a certain period of time 
in the same way as the balance sheet, but in a more detailed and 
classified form. 

Bureau of the Public Debt. See Pu6fic Debt. 

cablegram. What the telegraph does for domestic hurry-up cor- 
respondence, the cable does for intCTnational communication. 

Deferred cablegrams and cable letters, to be sent when the load 
IS lightest, command special low rates. 

The full-rate cablegram may be sent in any language using the 
letters of the English language, or in code, using pronounceable 
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He needs also to know paper. A printer recently outlin«jd the 
requirementa as follows: 

Experience . — This employer prefers to take on men who have not 
had previous c-tpcriencc in selling printing. One who has sold for 
others has fixed ideas and is not bo casdy trained m the ways of the 
new employer. This is not a rigid rule, but this particular employer 
finds th.at he gels best results from htnng men who liave not 
previously sold printing. But he also fintls tiiat selling experience 
in other fields is desirable; in other words, he likes to hire men who 
have proved themselves to be good sellers. This employer s.ays his 
top salesman la one who took a printing course in high school. He 
says an investment has always to be made in hiring n salesman; he 
has to be earned for a while before he begins to produce. And this 
employer gives his men, with pay, two months' work in the shop, 
so that they will know how the product they sell is made. 

/iwogman'en.— The fellow who lets his imagination run wild is a 
dangerous man to hire, but one who has creative imagination is a 
good salesman of printing. He can help the prospective customer 
see his printed matter as it trill finally go out to hoped'for cus- 
tomers. Ho finds new uses for printing. 

J^ducah'on.— This employer usually finds, from aclual experience, 
that the more cduc.nUon a man has, tho better he can sell. High 
school edutmtion is the minimum. And, more importantly, tho man 
who is going to prove to be a good investment is the one who will 
use printing as in itself a Bource of further eduiMtion. In other words, 
the employer does not care for n man who knows it all, but likes 
the m.'in who is still ready to loam. 

Pmonafi/y.-~Any salesman needs personality, but this employer 
thinks the ofTcring of printers is so closely standardized that the 
Balcsman's personality is an especially influential factor. All good 
printing shows good craftsmanship. Competitors can usually match 
prices, give equal quality, and proride equally prompt Ecrrice. The 
best salesman, th»cforc, is the one whoso pereonaUty commands 
confidence. This command of confidence is tho decisive factor. In 
any land of selling, the man who makes good is not a mere order 
taker but a seller of service. 

An interesting problem in connection with the printing business 
came up in 15)30 and XO-fO: the protest of commcrdal printers 
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words of not more than ten letters. Actual language words, as 
distinguished from made-up words in code, are counted in fifteen- 
letter units. 

Deferred messages cannot use code. They must be in English, 
French, or the language of the country to which they are sent, and 
always in one language only. Repetition m another language would 
be handled as a separate message. 

Cable letters in code will not be accepted. 

Code addresses, registered with the company for a small annual 
fee, are favored by firms with foreign connections requiring much 
cable correspondence; they save money. 

Money can be transferred by cable. 

capital, capitalism. Capital is accumulated wealth; as the Eng- 
lish economist Jevons defined it, wealth used to produce more 
wealth. 

Capital is accumulated through processes of saving. Economic- 
ally, it represents abstention from consumption. Industrial plants, 
madiinery, raw materials stocked in readiness for manufacture, all 
represent capital. So do finished goods held by wholesale and retail 
dealers, This is the view of the scientific student of political 
economy. 

To the businessman capital means only money, or that which 
can be converted into money, to finance new enterprises, be put to 
productive uses He distinguishes between fixed capital, investment 
in plant, machinery, etc., and working capital, cash available to 
meet costs of operation, pay wages, and so on. 

The capital of a financial corporation is calculated in terms of its 
shares, issued or authorized. 

Capitalism is the name given to an economic order in which con- 
trol of wealth rests with individuals, not the state. Control by the 
state is advocated by socialists In common usage, capitalism 
implies a system in which those who control accumulated stocks of 
money deal with the labor of the masses in producing goods. 

The machine age reinforced the capitalistic system. Develop- 
ment of transportation, increase of freight-carrying facilities, 
enabled producers to reach out further from a central point. Pro^ 
duction became more concentrated as distnbution was widened. 
Credit systems expanded. Industry and finance are twinned in 
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moments when he did not know where the month’s rent was to 
come from or how to scrape togeth^- enough money to take his 
discount on a bill of goods. 

What the beginner has to do is to go far, far beyond the ecstatic 
thrill of launching a venture, and come to gnps mth the bitter 
problem of ways and means. Merchandj^ng is a matter of brains, 
not luck. 

The storekeeper must know not merely the mechanical elements 
of bookkeeping, but the diffioilt saence of cost finding. He must 
know how much of his intake is actual profit. Many a venturer 
has thought he was going ahead, only to find of a sudden that there 
is nothing on hand with which to keep going. 

In all business, system is an Indispensable necessity. Appearances 
can be tragically deceptive. They may warm the heart while cold 
figures pile up on the wrong side of the ledger. Guesswork will not 
do. The merchandising instinct alone is not enough. There must 
be, even in the small store— perhaps indeed especially there— 
scientific management. 

Not that successful keepers of small stores are expert book* 
keepers and cost accountants. They may have no knowledge at all 
of the conventional methods of accounting. But those who make 
good — ^and make monej’— do not proceed haphazardly ; they monoge. 
However crude their methods might seem to the expert accountant, 
they still do perforfti the function of accounting; the storekeeper 
knows where he stands — what goods have not paid their way, which 
ones have serv-ed a useful purpose as bait for trade though not 
making a profit in their own sale, and which orders have actually 
brought a geniune profit to the business. 

The small storekeeper must have pubhdty of one kind or another. 
The successful store is not located where the most traffic goes by — 
but where it stops most readily, in buying mood. 

The store front should be showy, eye'Catching. 

Even in the smallest stwe, it paj^ to seek personal contacts, and, 
once a contact is made, to sustain it with frequent reminders.’Keep 
records of customers and their demands. Let them know your store 
offers rcm'ce. 

The small towns are full of stores that do not give service; 
^pedally, towns within easy reach of cities. There is a vicious circle. 
The storekeepers whimper because the community does not support 
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modem business, and with them, under the individualistic sj-stem, 
goes capitalism. 

Under the capitalistic sj’stem, primte initiative and skill are 
encouraged, and are held in check, in the public interest, by govern- 
ment with its Ian’S. The criticism of capitalism bases upon the e\ils 
of exploitation and monopoly. The cKential question is: Shall the 
State control and regulate private operation of business, or take 
over its operation, placing management in the hands of ser\*ants 
of the state? 

card filing systems. Departmental executives sometimes think 
they are kept so busy maldng records that there isn’t enough time 
left to do anything worth recording. They sometimes chafe over 
the requirement of filling out cards and blanks. It is true that the 
system of card filing may be overelaborate, may be more fussy than 
is necessary, may divert too much energy from productive work; 
but in that situation what is needed is rension, not abandonment, 
of the card filing sj’stcm. There is no limit to the xisofulness and 
value of a card filing si*stem, properly planned and operated. 

Through card files the sales manager can keep track of his men 
in the field and plan a strategic campaign, not by guessavork but 
with businesslike assurance of making every move count. 

With such a sj'stem the proprietor of a small store can keep track 
of his customers. With little effort he can gain large rewards through 
use of his record of customers’ requirements. He can use the cards as 
a guide for use of phone calls or lettersin letting individuals or groups 
know of some special offering in which they would be interested. 

Buyers, too, can use a card system effectively, in keeping records 
of past transactions as a guide^for those of the future. 

The card filing sy’stem has an endless \'ariety of uses, all along 
the line of business office, shop, and field work. The important 
thing in all these uses is to make the cards so that they give the 
most complete information, the most usefully detailed record, wnth 
a minimum of entries. The manager should not become a sla\'e to 
sj’stem — or anything else. But with intelligence and effective study, 
he can deuse card filing sj-stems that wll be priceless in his work. 

chamber of commerce. An association of merchants, financiers, 
manufacturers, etc., formed for the protection and furthering of 
commercial welfare, is known as a chamber of commerce. 
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product, who knows? But it certainly is true that salesmanship is 
at least an equal factor with quality of product in assuring a 
business enterprise of success. {It is assumed that by biwmess we 
mean "production and marketing of goods for profit ") And this 
means that salesmanship may be either an art, a science, or both; 
art and/or science. 

This is fundamental, and axiomatic; A business, however excel- 
lent and desirable the goods in which it deals, is no bettei^ no more 
profitable — than the measure of its success m selling: no matter 
whether salesmanship is an art or a science. 

Still, that question is endlessly and \ntally interesting to business 
people; and, no matter how we analj’ze it and to what conclusion 
we come, the fact will remain, granite-based in fundamental, under- 
lying truth, that successful salesmanship is the wellspnng of pros- 
p^ty for a business. The successful salesman can hold his head up 
with, the best of them. 


If we admit that a good salesman is bom, not made, we are casting 
a vote for the concept of salesmanship as an art. If we maintain 
iMt good salesmanship is the result of training and axpenence, 
th^, on the other hand, is a ballot on the side of science. 

The truth, here as ^ally, follows the middle course. The best 
saltan is the one with the selling instinct PLUS the benefits of 
cool, careful s^dy. He is the artbt who has analyzed his medium 
and formulated the effect he desires to achievo-or he is the student 
01 human nature building upon a foundation of the gift for barter, 
iherefore, ^^e young man about to enter the business world and 
wondering jf he should take up selling as a hfework or a lead toward 
a Mework n^g to examine objectively his own qualiUes, and ask 
bi^lf whether he has natural selling ability and whether he has 
the patience and perseverance to study selling as a science. 

m b^ness is seldom the product of inspiration. Even 
the seeming hghtmng strokes of genius are apt to be the result of 

S a sure choice 

f WvTii ^ dividend on long study of words, and as a fast play in 


So m^Ilmg: the brilliant stroke of business is not the result of 
a mere flash of impulse; it is the fee fruitage of long stJ^Ld 
erpenence. So the would-be salesman docs not have to ask hfmseH 
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The work of the chamber of commerce entails gathering and 
publishing information and statistics. The organization may 
petition or send deputations to the government in an endeavor to 
help formulate legislation beneficial to trade. In addition, employ- 
ment bureaus for the unemployed have been created and managed 
by some chambers of commerce. 

Local chambers attempt to adi'ance commercial interests by 
influencing or creating public opinion. 

Recently, some associations have undertaken to encourage tech- 
nical and commercial education. 

The first chamber of commerce of Prance was established in 
Marseilles, in 1850. Associations in France as well as in the rest of 
continental Europe have a quasi-official status. 

In the United States, Great Britain, and the British colonies, the 
associations are voluntary. 

In the United States, the first chamber of commerce was founded 
in 1768, incorporated in 1770 by George III, and reincorporated by 
the State of New York in 1784. Chambers of commerce exist in the 
important dties of the United States and even in many small towns. 

On April 12, 1912, at a national convention called by the President 
of the United States, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States was organized at 'Washington, D. C. Its function is to 
nationalize the domestic and foreign commerce of the nation by co- 
ordinating the efforts among commercial groups and associations. 

checkbook. The keeping of a personal checkbook is simple 
enough, but the way it is done reflects character. A person who 
keeps an untidy, inaccurate checkbook certainly should never let 
it be seen by his employer, actual or prospectii e. A neat book, with 
legible entries and no erasures, with figures carefully made and 
properly placed, indicates an orderly, systematic nature. A poorly 
kept book reveals exactly the contrary. 

The checkbook provides space for the keeping of records of 
checks drawn, deposits made, and balances. The system provided 
in the book should be followed faithfully. In the allotted spaces, 
entri» should be made which ^1 constitute a complete record of 
the handling of the money, and a statement of the standing of the 
account from day to day. 

Checks should be written in ink. It is better to write the date at 
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ETIQUETTE IN BUSINESS LIFE 

While many people achieve bu^ncss success without good man- 
ners, you will generally find that their struggle was much harder 
than it need have been. Good business manners help to open the 
doors of opportunity, gam the respect and hking of both superiors 
and associates, in addition to malong business contacts, generally, 
more pleasant. The codes of business and social etiquette are based 
on the same principles: courtesy and consideration for othere, but 
in the interests of efFicicmcy, many rules which are observed in the 
social world must be discarded in the business world. For example, 
a businessman is not expected to stand each time a woman em- 
ployee enters his office, but when a woman visitor enters his office, 
he Is still required to rise and remain standing until she has been 
sated. Therefore, it is important to know just what is expected 
of the well-bred person in business, and what can be dispensed with. 


Meeting CSliers 

The person who interviews or receives office callers must have 
courtesy, tact, an interested manner, and a friendly, pleasing 
personality. Whether or not she allows him to see the person he 
^e to rail on, the secretary or receptionist must make the caller 
emhat he has been well treated and has accomplished his purpose. 
The moment a caller enters the ofil«j, he should receive immediate 
attention. You should greet him with a smile and a friendly “Good 
morning or Good afternoon." If it is convenient for you to rise, 
>ou should do 60. But if you are stationed at the switchboard, you 
An ® courteous treatment while you remain 

f ^ of service?" 

JmiJed a line you are typing, a paragraph in the book you are 
or a bit of conversation with another employee. Try to 

imnlL th-xTS cjfpresMon, or any mannerism which 

implies that the visitor is unwelcome. Do not greet visitore with 

247 
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the top in full: Januarj’, not Jan. Do not add a *'th” to the numeral: 
January 18, not January 18th. Write the number of the check 
plainly, and be careful not to duplicate it on another check. Write 
all names as plainly as you can. Have a fixed style for writing the 
cents figures, and stick to it. Write the fractions always the same 
way. If you sTiVitch from one style to another, the bank wll have 
the less to go on in making sure a check presented with your signa- 
ture is yours. 

It is good practice to note on a check the purpose for which it is 
drawn. A note on the face of the check is merely a reminder to 
yourself. But such a note above the space to be used by the endorser 
converts his signature (endorsement) into a receipt for that money 
for that specific purpose. If you write "In full to date," endorsement 
constitutes recognition that all indebtedness has been cleared away. 
Of course you might be making an error; the payment may not be 
actually final, an item or two may have been overlooked in your 
calculations. Still, it puts the burden of proof on the person to whom 
the check is drawn. 

Some start with Check Number One and continue numbering 
their checks consecutively as long as they go on making checks. 
Most persons, however, prefer to start a new series each year. 

Do not sign checks ahead; you never can tell into whose hands 
they might fall. An unscrupulous person finding one of them might 
fill it in and cash it for more than you would like to have to pay for 
your carelessness. 

Spoiled checks should always be destroyed. Checks carried in 
your pocket or purse should be unagned, blank all the way. 

Good bookkeeping in your checkbook is most desirable. It safe- 
guards you against making an unintentional overdraft. Even 
though the bank is quite sure of your integrity, overdrafts make a 
bad impression; at the best, th^ show you to be a careless keeper 
of books. 

Be especially careful about entering at the first opportunity any 
pocket check you may have given out without haring your book 
handy. 

And remember that no matter where you place a check made out 
to "Cash" or "Bearer" there is always the possibility of its falling 
into wrong hands. And if it is grauine as to signature, you are the 
loser. ' 
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t^e, banking, investments, executive management, man' 
ufactunng, store management, omce procedure, and 
accounting.) 

Industrial Arts Index (Indexes a selected list of engineering 


and trade loumals.) 
IntOTational Index K 


zincs.) 


to Periodicals (Indexes foreign maga* 
to Periodical Literature (Indexes magazine 

The Unit^^States (^ataloguc (Lists aJi books printed m the 
u. S , with publishers, nnces, etc.) 

Artlndcx^^ (Listaall currently published books.) 

Educational Index 
Agricultural Index 
Portrait Index 

Index Me<llcu.s (Indexes medical articles.) 

Book Review Digest (Indexes book reviews.) 

In moat cities and totros, full information regarding transporta- 
tion schedules and rates is on file with either railroad ticket oflices 
airways oflices, or steamship agencies. The best genera! authority 
on these matters is DuHinger'a Guide. 

reference boota will uncover 
Ifn o' oil Wo* of infom«t.on. It ia 

^ *!’ T"' 1“'™ ’’ooka with which you 

hove not prmouaiy been fnmiliar nnd which may prove nseful in 

SjhSn-'^lTlf ' V T,’’ hooka, note the date of 

^blicnlion, il a book waa pubiiahed in 1931. Iho data it contains 
may have no particular value in 1941 . 

th^vnr'bf '"'omalion acenred, be sure to cite 

Ik 1 ^ .k •nosoT'oe. or newspaper was published 

ma“t? books of reference that you 

Atlas of the World 
Gazetteer of the World 
London Times Atlas 
United Statw Oflidal Postal Guide 
Jntcniational Postal Guide 
Hotel Red Book 
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checks that “bounce." Issuance of a bad check or the act of 
nasang it with knowledge that it is not backed by funds is a minmal 
action. In many States, it is a misdemeanor; in some others, a 
felony In some States, the degree of the crime is dependent upon 
the amount of money involved. The punishment is fine, impnson- 
ment, or both, in amounts and for terms proportionate to the 

amount involved. • • 

As the intent to defraud is an essential part of the criminality, 
many States allow days of grace, varying from five to twenty, 
during which the person issuing the check or negotiating it ^ per- - 
mitt4 to make good on it This period of grace is calculated from 

the giving of notice of dishonor. . ^ , .- 

• The notice of dishonor states that the check has been presented 
for payment and refused because of insufficient funds It notifies 
the wrson addressed that unless he mak^ good within a certain 
stated time limit, proceedings will be instituted against him. 

The habit of postdating checks is dangerous. If the check is pre- 
sented for payment before the date written on its face, the drawer 
and the endorser both look bad, though no action against them is 

possible unless intent to defraud is apparent. 

Early cashing of checks is advisable also, quite aside from all 
Questions of fraud, because if the maker of the check is known to 
have died in the interim between its making and presentation at 
the bank, the check is not cashable and the money can be collected 
only through the decedent's estate. 


child labor. In 1802 the Bntish Parliament passed legislation to 
regulate the hinng of children In 1819 such legislation reached the 
height of prohibiting employment of children less than nine years 
old. 

If this, measured by the ideals or even the practices of today, 
seems somewhat inadequate as public regulation of the child’s right 
to enjoyment of fresh air and sunshine, it should be noted that in 
the United States there was no national legislative move toward 
humanitarian control of child labor until 1916, when the Keating- 
Owen bill was passed, effecthre September 1, 1917. June 8, 1918, 
the Supreme Court declared this Act unconstitutional, under inter- 
state commerce principles. 

Upon failure of another attempt at Federal legislation on child 
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Titles such as Mtss, Mrs., Dr., Col., etc., arc put in parentheses 
after the name. If the surnames, given names and initials are the 
same, the alphabetic order of the titles determines which name 
comes first. (See above ) 

Except in the case of Esq , Jr., Sr., Mr., and Mrs., abbreviations 
are filed as if they were spelled out. 

St. Anne Ft. George Mt. St. Vincent 

Saint John Fort Worth Mount Vernon 

Names bepnning with numerals are indexed as if they were 
spelled out. 

First National Dank 
2nd National Bank 


M tic, Me, and ill’ before a name are handled in either of two ways; 
they may be considered as part of the name and indexed exactly 
as they are spelled, or they may be considered consistently as Mac, 
and indexed in this alphabetical order. The former rule is illustrated 
in the left-hand column below; the latter is illustrated in the right- 
hand column. The person who files should determine the rule of 
the firm for which she is working — or if there is no rule, decide 
which to follow, and stick to it conastently. 


Macbeth 

MacNifte 

McLean 

McManus 

M'Manua 


Macbeth 

McLean 

McManus 

M'Manus 

MacNiffe 


Foreign names which are prefixed by de, du, d', Ic, tl, van, ton, 
etc., are inde.xed as if the prefix were part of the name. For e.xample, 
the following names, 

De Vere, Du Mauricr, D’Artagnan, Le Roy, El Dia. Van 
Voorhees, Von Marees 


arc alphabetized as it they were spelled thus; 
Dartagnan 
Devere 
Dumauricr 
Eldia 
Leroy 

Vanvoorhees 

Vonmareea 
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labor, Congress, in 1924, submitted to the States an Amendment 
to the Constitution, giving the national legislature power to control 
labor of persons of less than eighteen years of age. That Amendment 
is still unratified. See Cow^J/tt/ion, in a later section of this volume. 

Most of the States now have child labor laws; the point at issue 
is that of the power of Congress to pass a uniform law for the 
nation. 

The State laws provide a work day for children of not more than 
eight hours, and forbid night work by those under sixteen years of 
age. In practically all of the States, full-time employment in 
industry is banned for children under fourteen. 

Employment of children in interstate commerce falls within the 
Federal power of control, and is regulated by provisions of the 
Wage and Hour Law of 1938. 

The difiiculty in connection with child-labor legislation is that 
of protecting its beneficiaries without working actual injustice in 
many instances. It is the difficulty of legislative definition. 

choscs. The word chose comes from the French, and means 
literally "thing.” It applies to chattels and personal property. 

Choses in possession and choses in action are the two divisions of 
this legal concept. By choses in possession is meant physical prop- 
erty. A chose in action is a legal right, such as is conferred by a 
trade-mark or copyright, a patent, or the right to a share in a 
corporation's earnings as embodied in a stock certificate. The right 
to recover on goods bought but not delivered is a chose in action, 
as is the right to sue for fulfillment of a financial obligation. 

A bond is evidence of a chose in action. 

common carriers’ responsibilities. The owner of a cart or boat, 
who in earlier days hired it and his own services out for transporta- 
tion of goods, was a private carrier. The common carrier came into 
existence when railroads and steamship lines received from the 
state special privileges in return for open service to the public. 
Other transportation services soliciting patronage from the general 
public, such as trucking companies, bus lines, and so on, are also 
common carriers. Conferring franchises and right of way, the gov- 
ernment, as agent for the people, protects the people’s interest by 
^pervising service and rates. The State governments regulate 
intrastate commerce; the Federal Government, through the Inter- 
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the title of the correspondence filed in Uw folder. Gummed labels 
are usually pasted on these tabs m order to avoid the inconvenience 
of inserting the folder in the typevmter to wnte the name. These 
labels come in strips of 10, mth pwforations dividing the labels. 
Giudo cards are heavy ca^board sheets, approximately the size 
of a filing folder, also equipped with tabs On the tabs are printed 
alphabetic divisions, numerals, or the names of States and countries, 
depending upon what method of filing is used. 

Th^ are four methods of filing: alphabetic, geographic, numeric, 
and subject Each of these has its special uses, and the method 
chosen depends upon the needs of the organization. In most business 
houses, however, an alphabetic system of filing correspondence is 
used. 


Alphabetic System 

In this method, all correspondence, both original letters and car- 
bon copies, Is filed in alpha^tic order under the names of individ- 
uals or companies. The alphabetic guides are arranged so that the 
tabs are staggered in two columns at the left-hand side of the filing 
drawer. There may be 25, 40, 60, -or even more of these alphabetic 
divisions, depending upon the volume of material to be filed. The 
miscellaneous folders are filed in alphaberical position behind these 
guides. Their tabs occupy the next position to the right, and on the 
tabs are printed the same alphabetic notations which appear on the 
gmdes behind which they are filed. The first few letters exchanged 
\rith a new correspondent arc filed in these folders. When six letters 
for any one correspondent have accumulated in the miscellaneous 
folder, they are put into an individual folder. 

The tabs of the individual folders occupy the next position to the 
right, making a fourth column of tabs. On them are typed the name 
of the indmdual or firm, and the number of the alphabetic guide 
behind which it is filed. All letters ecchanged with this correspond- 
ent are arranged in this folder according to date, the most recent 
being in front. If desirable, spedal luune guides may also be used. 
These are sinular to the alphabetic guides, but on each tab is a 
remorable label bearing the name of the company, special cor- 
respondent, subject, etc. These aro used if there is a large number of 
folders between alphabetic grades or if the individual foldia' is refored 
to 60 often that the name guide saves tiie time of the filing clerk. 
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state Commerce Commisaon, controls commerce crosang State 
boundaries. 

This governmental regulation has two principal fields. Rrst, it 
requires that service shall be rendered without discnmination 
equally to all who meet its proper requirements, as in payment of 
fares or charges. Second, it imposes upon the carrier hea\’y responsi- 
bihty for persons or goods in his care. 

The carrier, of course, is not held responable for damage done 
and losses caused by act of God or those of the public enemy in war. 
In common speech, bandits are classed as public enemies, but they 
are not included in the term as applied to the common earners' 
liabilities. The carrier cannot be held for loss resulting from acts of 
a government authority, as the police. If the earner exerases 
reasonable care, he cannot be held responsible for losses due to 
evaporation or to natural and unpreventable wear and tear in 
handling goods. The shipper has corresponding liabilities, as, for 
example, in proper paeWng of shipments. As the earner is required 
to give proper handling to shipments of perishable goods, the 
shipper is under obligation to notify the carrier of the nature of 
the goods. 

The carrier may restrict his business to transportation of certain 
kinds of goods, and is then under no obligation to accept shipments 
of other classes of goods. If the earner engages in general trans- 
portation, howe%'er, he is under legal obligation to accept all ship- 
ments, unless there is some specific and adequate reason, in the 
indiridual instance, for ref^l. 'The earner’s responsibility begins 
where actual carriage begins. That is to say, when goods are ware- 
housed upon receipt, to be held for later release, the carrier’s 
responsibility is merely that of ordinary care and freedom from 
negligence. There is variance in State laws as to the time at which 
the carrier’s responsibility ends; it may be at the time when the 
goods are safely stored at the end of the haul, or it may be extended 
to include reasonable allowance of time for the shipper to remove 
the goods to his own place of storage. 

The common earner does not insure the safety of passengers. 
The dili^t care required of the earner is proportionate to the 
extraordinary relation between it and the passenger whose life is 
exposed to the hazards of travel, in the carrier’s care and relying 
upon his vi^lance and the skill and conscience with which be main- 
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The Address 

The address in a buaness letter consists of the name of the person 
or orgamsation to whom the letter is written, the street address, 
and the city and state in which the addressee is situated. Where 
the addressed person or orgamiation is in a foreign country, the 
name of the country is added to the address. Sometimes an R.F.D. 
(Rural Free Delivery) route number, or a post-office box number 
is used instead of a street address. 

One advantage of placing the address at the head of every business 
letter is the record that it makes on the carbon copy. Thus, if it 
becomes necessarj* to write again on the same subject, the address 
is ready at hand. Another advantage is that of identification in case 
the letter (as sometimes happens) is placed in the wrong envelope 
for mailing. 

Begin the address at the upper left-hand side of the letter, from 
two to four lines below the last line of the heading. The first line 
will determine the width of the left-hand margin of the letta*. 

The address may be in either step or block form; for instance: 


W. H. Fay & Company, 
23 Broadway, 
Isbpeming, Mich. 


Fashionable Frocks, Inc., 
180 fifth Avenue, 

San Jose, Calif. 


The main advantage of uang the block form is ease and speed 
in using a typewriter; it is quicker and easier to push the carriage 
right as far as it will go than to make the proper indention for the 
step form. 

Strictly speaking, there should be a comma after each line of the 
address except the last, which should have a period. Some ofiices, 
however, dispense with this punctuation; but in any case, alt 
initials and abbretialions take a period, and a emma should be 
placed after the city or imm. 

The British have a custom of placing a comma after the number 
of the house, as 126, Sh James Street, but this is unnecessary in 
the United States and its possessions and Canada. 

With formal letters, and frequently with short letters of a more 
or less social nature, the address is placed at the bottom of the 
letter after the rignature, at the left-hand side, allowng the same 
margin as when it is placed at the fae^nning. 
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tains equipment and operates the service. The passenger may him- 
self be guilty of contributorj' negligence. Contracts by which the 
carrier seeks to limit its rcsponability are sometimes voided by 
the courts as contrarj* to public policj*. To become a contract, the 
printed matter on a ticket must be stated to the buyer of the ticket 
when it is sold to him. 

Laws regulating relations between passengers and the carrier’s 
employees, as conductors on passenger trains, are interesting. For 
eiample, the railroad is supposed to furnish a seat for each passen- 
ger, but failure so to pro\ade docs not entitle the passenger to nde 
without payment of fare. His remedy is to lc.a\*e the train at the 
first stop, and seek whatever damages may be obtainable. Except 
by special agreement, the carrier is responsible, as an insurer, for 
passengers’ baggage entrusted to its care. The carrier’s responsibility 
begins when the baggage is properly delivered into its keeping. 

Carriers of passengers and goods by water are subject to strict 
requirements for the proper handling of the ship. Governmental 
inspection is prorided as a chock against all chance taking. 

Congress of Industrial Organiiatfoos (CIO). In 19S5 the Con* 
gress of Industrial Organizations was formed to succeed the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. Both organizations are known 
as the CIO. In 1935 eight international unions, which had been 
affiliated ;Yith the American Federation of Labor, united to organize 
on an industrial (or vertical) baris, rather than on a craft (or 
horizontal) bass. John L. Lewis, the president of the United Mine 
Workers (already an industrial union), was elected chairman of 
the CIO. 

In 1936 the e.xecutive council of the A. F, of L. suspended the 
CIO unions (by then numbering ten). Efforts to establish peace 
between the CIO and the A. F. of L. have been unsuccessful. 

The CIO has adopted a health program and advocates and sup- 
ports social security. In addition, it endorses a permanent ciril 
liberties bureau in the Federal govem^ient, liberal credit to small 
farmers, maintenance of farm prices, e.Tpansion in housing, social 
securitj-, and youth programs. It supports the raising of wage and 
hour standards and the elimination of the poll iax in the South. 
The CIO opposes the use of the National Guard to break strik-es. 

Setting out to organize the mass-production industries of steel 
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The titles. ftrwl “Esq." should never bo used tojrcthcr 

with the same name, os in "Mr Arthur N. Hawkins, Eaq.*' 

A partneraiiij) may bo addroASCil 

Messrs Bmjlh & I^ndon 
Messrs Jones, Allen & Jepaon 

Unmarned women of any orc fIiouM be a<I<lrcssc<l m “Misa"; 
married women as ''htrs." Where there are other tjJlc.s of impor* 
lance, they should, of course. I»e uswl. IJcmember thnt women ns 
well w men arc doctors, ministers, professors, etc. 

It is safe to assume that a woman who sisns herself “Juno 
Mason" is unmamwl, and to addresas her ns "Miss Juno Mason." 
As n rule, a married wom.an w not ofTcndtHl at heinp nddres5o<l ns 
“Miss," but it may annoy an unmame<l woman to bo addressed 
ns “Mrs." 

The Salutation 


The salutation is your greelinp to your correspondent. There arc 
several forms which may i»c u‘«<l. Tlie moat usual are: 


Dc.ar Sir: 

Dear Madam: 

My dear Str: 

My de.ar Madam: 
Gentlemen; 

Dear Mr. Kenworthy: 
My dear Mrs. Vernon: 


but if an added depreo of formality is requireil, one may uso: 

Sir; 

Sirs: 

Madame: 

Mcsd.ames: 


Somolimes in bus{ncs.s there are fricmlships eslnblishcd that 
lead to the use of a first-name Ktlutation, and in this c.aso one 
simply writes; Dtnr Jahx or Dear Ilany, Many crecutivoa, how- 
ever, write buslnc-w letters to their friends with the fcimc formality 
they would U’«‘ in addressinp an unknown correspondent. This is 
commen<iab1e, especially where carhon copies go into the general 
file of the company. 

Mcsd.ames is used when the firm or group atldrc'ssod ia composed 
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and automobile, the CIO has now spread to other industries, 
including: textile, packinghouse, leather, fur, etc. In 1944, the 
membership totaled approximately 6,000,000. 

In 1940 John L. Lewis resigned from the presidency of the CIO 
and Philip Murray was elected to succeed him. Lewis retained 
the office of president of the United Mine Workers of America. 

consideration. An essential part of the making of a binding con* 
tract is the consideration. This is not necessarily given in the form 
of money. The granting of a right or benefit is a consideration 
satisfactory to the law. It must be something, however, which the 
law regards as being of value suffident to support a transaction in 
which one party surrenders something to another. There must be 
a recognisable exchange of values. 

A mere promise to do something is not a consideration. A promise 
to do an impossible thing would have no standing in law; the one 
who accepted such a promise would have no case. 

An unkept promise in which no consideration was named would 
be without legal status. If a repairman promises to fix your car 
without charge and fails to keep his promise, there is no legal 
remedy. But if he accepts any consideration — not necessarily 
money— in exchange for his promise, then he is legally responsible 
for execution of the promise. 

In some cases, a consideration given in the earlier stages of a 
relationship is sufficient consideration to make a contract enfordble. 
This would apply to a promise to pay an old debt after going through 
bankruptcy proceedings. 

The need of understandmg of legal technicalities is vividly illus- 
trated in this paragraph from Ivcredible Carnegie, by John K. 
Winkler (Garden City Publishing Company, 1931): “He (Carnegie] 
persuaded Kloman to assign his vanous interests to him and to 
secure a judiaal discharge. [Kloman was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy.) Carnegie promised, in writing, to restore Kloman to full 
partnership when things cleared up. The ofTer, though the simple- 
minded Teuton did not know it, canted no legal consideration.” 

Carnegie straightened out Kloman's tangled affairs and settled 
claims against him at fifty cents on the dollar. While this was 
going on, he paid Kloman a salary of $5,000 per year. Quoting 
again: “When Kloman was once more legally entitled to hold 
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Btuation, and he can deal with it as ho scc3 fit. In this case, ho will 
either flic the new letter with the rest and consider the incident 
closed, or he wall acknowledge the letter m a suitable manner. 

Notice also that tho example given is apologetic without being 
scr\’ile. It is courteous without bdng untluly personal. 

Notice that it is short and ensp without being curt. A letter two 
pages long, explaining just how the case of shoe polish waa over- 
looked, how the rccciwng clerk wm ordinarily very eincient but 
had lately receivcil word that he was the fatlicr of twins, and how 
'‘mistakes wH happen," would not haw accomplished tho result 
half so well. 

Notice that the paragraphs are short. This makes for easy reading 
and consequent clearness. 

Notice that the sentences are grammatically correct. 

Notice that there is no part of this letter that can bo misunder- 
stood. 

Following arc tho elements of every first-class business letter: 

1. C/forH«s. It should say exactly what tho writer me.ana to 
convey to his or her correspondent, so that there is no possible 
chance of its being misunderstood. 

2. Conciseness. It should not bo wordy. Even a long letter may 
be concise if it does not use any more wonls than aro necessary to 
convey Uie message. 

8. CouTlesy, Politeness is expected in business correspondence, 
ns It is in social correspondence. 

4. Sineertly. This is the quality that makes your corrcspomlont 
realize that you have "nothing up your slcevo." It is not only hon- 
esty, but tho appearance of honesty, and the will to bo honest. 

6. Good Enghsh. This me-ans language that is grammatical, 
simple, and vigorous. It does not mean high-brow English. Good 
business English may include pungent expressions of the current 
moment if they are npproprialc nn<I in good taste, 

6. Nca(n(ss. Tho difference between a fresldy laundered hand- 
kerchief and one th.at has been canried In n pocket for several days 
is no greater than that between a neat letter and one that is UTin- 
kled, smudged, or c.nrcloss1y written. 

It is always necessary to put your message into a clear, concise, 
courteous, sincere, woll-plirased, and neat form. Tho best approach 
to these requirements is the cajxictty for tkar thinUng. 
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The tolloTnng begimangs of letters in reply to requests for 
infonnatjon are all in good ftam: 

Thank >*ou for your inqmrji' as to the date -when our fall 
catalogue tnll be ready. Although we cannot gi\e you the exact 
date, u vail be in the mail betvwn July 15 and 25. 

Vtc arc glad to send you the information you request. 

It is quite manifestly a tendency to use somewhat more care 
and to be a little mere courteous in answering inquiries that point 
to sales than those that indicate an elTort to pet something for 
nothing. Howe\tr. there is nothieg lost, and in the long run there 
may be something gamed, by giving all inqmnts polite considera- 
tion and acknowledgment. 

There is another factor that should enter into every answer to 
an inquiiy—tnieHtgence. Ordinajrily a reply to an inqiaiy is in 
reference to business, and requires only a knowledge of the matter, 
good business sense, and the ability to give the infonnatioa in crisp 
and agreeable form. 

Poltow-ups 


Follow-ups are often access^ in connection with letters sent 
for the panw« of sales of one kind or another. One may acoompui 
the end desired, or several may be necessary. Frequently, they tire 
ineffccUTe, no matter bow many are sent; but they' are always worth 
trjing. 

Foltow-u^ may repeat a request for information, or aak for a 
reply to an inquiry of one kind or another. 

The first follow-up is in the nature of a gentle reminder, and 
«(* ^cc^bg one is tmtlwi with dther a stronger accent, or a 
variation in the way the subject is approached. 

Following are a group of specimen beginaings for a follow-up; 

A new de^lopraenl In radio anco wo wrote you last week 
maKTs our offer even bctttt' — and at no incrcasw expense, 

I n^lwted to mention in my recent letter that there is a 
time limit on the special price I was able to offer. 


Sfcorsd f^}llou^up: 

This is a reminder that, although our stock of ahirlincs. of 
which ire recently tent you sunples, is now full and complete 
to fabn« and <»1^ there is a steadily increasing demand, 
wcuffin it ^ order while we are sure that 
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share in the expected advantages. In the latter, in addition to this 
liability, each assodate may be held responsible for the whole. 

Legahty of contracts is subject to many requirements. A contract 
may be legal and binding m part, invalid and void in other parts. 
It may be contrary to the public interest, as through engaging to 
release one of the parties from a legal responsibility, such as that 
of an employer or a common carrier. It will be voided by the courts 
if It leads to immoral ends It is void if obtained through fraud, 
constraint, or undue influence. To be valid, a contract must embody 
true meeting of the minds. 

Legal interpretation and application of these points is highly 
specialized, but there are some interesting principles by which 
judgment is guided. In disputes over the wording of a contract, 
that interpretation is accepted which comes nearest to fitting the 
ascertainable intention of the parties, and the expression is con- 
strued more ripdly against the one from whom it comes than 
against the other party. In some respects, as that of penalty, the 
court determines, independently of the contracting parties’ inten- 
tion and expression, what is legally proper. Assignment of rights 
and liability under the terms of a contract is closely regulated by 
law, as, of course, are the disputable facts as to fulfillment in the 
individual case. 

There are, inevitably, conflicting precedents m the books of law, 
and the layman must have great experience m business to come 
anywhere near being sure of his ground. Contract laws vaiy in the 
different States, and it is always wise for one participating in the 
making of a contract to use the service of a competent lawyer. 

contracts made by persons not of legal age. A person not yet of 
legal age is, in the view of the law, an infant In common law, legal 
age is 21, but in many States, for women jt is 18 or, upon znamage, 
even less. 

If a person not yet of age buys nec^sanes— food or clothing 

on credit, the question of whether the seller can collect or not 
depends upon whether the young person’s parent or guardian sup- 
plies those necessaries within a reasonable limit set by the circum- 
stances in life of all concerned. A person- not of age cannot be held 
on a promissory note. 

mile great liberties are granted to a Oegal) infant in making 
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Ordmng Goods 

In ordering goods by lette*. there should be explicit directions 
and information as to the following points: 

Place to which goods are to be shipped 
Purchase order number 
Dale of order 
Quantity 
Description 
Article 

Catalogue number 
Size 
Color 
M^el 
Unit price 

Discount (if for resale) 

Total price 
Shipping instructions 
Terms 

Signature of person authorized to order. 

The more exact your directions, the better are your chances for 
recriving just the goods you have ordered, at the time for which 
you have ordered them, and at the price and terms you have 
indicated. Care In these respects is Insurance against delays, mis- 
understandings, overcharges, and other vexatious incidents. 

Most forward-looking business houses use a printed order form 
for all their purchases. This has several advantages. It is business- 
like, and saves time in typing A!! orders are uniform in rize and 
can be kept in a binder devoted to purchases. 

One of the chief advantages of a printed order form is that it 
reminds the person ordering of all the points that should be 
covered. 

The order should be made out in duplicate at leasL No matter 
how small the business, a copy of every order should be kept on 
file. ‘Where there is a receiving department, it is a good plan to 
mak-e out the order in triplicate, so that there will be an extra 
copy by which the receiving department may check the goods 
when they arrive or adrise the order department of their non- 
arrival. Sometimes even four copses of orders are made, in which 
case one of them goes to the auditing department. 

The purchase order number U a convenient means of identifica- 
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contracts, the law is strict in the matter of ratification of such con- 
tracts upon the minor party’s cominR of age. Until he attains legal 
ago, hU crwlitors deal uith him in most matters at their o\vn risk. 

But a person who, after attaining majority, recognizes n contract 
made during his minority, ho is then ns legally responsible as though 
ho had been of full age when the contract nas made. 

In giving cnxlit to minors, it is good business to have legal advice, 
if the deal involves important sums. 

co-opcratiTC niarkcllng and purchasing. Revolutionary* changes 
in the marketing and purchasing of agricultural products have come 
about with the development of transportation. These cliangcs were 
not merely the achievement of higher si>coils m mo\nng goods, but 
were due particularly to improvement of refrigeration. Products 
formerly regarded ns perishable can now bo prescn'cd in practically 
their original freshness over jKriods long enough to permit them to 
be carricii long distances from farm to market As a result where 
formerly tlic markets had to wait for the local crops to come in and 
the whole moirment of farm produce was seasonal to each district, 
the great cities now have an unfailing supply of green foods. The 
’mowment of crop dates is definitely predictable. New York first 
receives vegetables from Tc.vas, then from Georgia, Maryland, New 
Jersey. Strawberries, for example, formerly an extremely seasonal 
product, arc now to be had the year round. 

To the seller, accessibility to market means mucli more than just 
getting there somehow, sometime. It means putting his goods down 
at the moment when they will be most in demand, and getting them 
there in best posable condition at lowest possible cost. To the pur- 
chaser, getting goods while they arc boUi fresli and in demand means 
a greater ch.ance of reselling at an adi’antageous price, and less 
chance of haring spoiled, unmarketable goods on hand. 

The farmers sought ways and means to eliminate intermediate 
processes, contributory' sendees, and expenses. To competition after 
reaching the market, early in tJie twentieth century was added this 
effort to effect co-operation in the handling of their products. The 
effort has proved successful and co-operative marketing and pur- 
ch.asing liave long since p.Tsse<l the experimental stage. 

In the marketing seasonof 19-11-1942 the indiridual membership in 
eev-operative m.'irkcting-purcliaang associations in this country was 
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Tenns include such items as: 


C.O.D. 

30 days net 

2% ten days 

90 days net 

2% October 1st 

F.O.B. Detroit— 30 days net. 


Terms may also include conditio-ns, as in the following: 

If you can make delivery by September 1, you may send us 
the following, etc. _ 

If you will send the foUonring items at once, and give us a 
January 1 dating, you may consider this an order, etc. 

It is economy to exerdse the greatest possible care in making 
out orders, for an error, or an incomplete description, or the wrong 
shipping directions, or any other shortcoming may mean a delayed 
shipment, with consequent loss of sales. It is better to include 
unnecessary details in your order than to leave out any necessary 
ones. 

An order must always be signed by someone who is authonzeo. 
Thus, in a large organizadon, the responabllity is centralized in 
one or more individuals in the purchasing department, who, in 
turn, get their authority from the heads of other departments. 
Here are good opening sentences for letters ordering goods: 

Enclosed find check for $18.72, for which please send me the 
following: 

For the enclosed money order in the amount of $62.10, 
please send us: 

Please send us the following items C.O.D.: 


Confirming Telephone and Verbal Orders 

All orders for merchandise or service should be in writing, but 
to save time it is often desirable to telephone orders or otherwise 
to give them verbally. 

Such verbal orders should be confinned in writing, so that the 
authority is indicated for the record of both the house that receives 
the order and the house or individual who does the ordering. 

Confirmations should be as brief as the full details will permit. 
They should specifically state the date and that they are confirma- 
tions, so that they will not be mistaten for duplicate orders. 
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3,600,000, of which 2,430,000 persons were members of markftlc? 
associations, and 1,170,000 members of purchasing associations. At 
this time the total number of organi 2 ations included in both caU- 
gones was 10,550. 

Denmark and Finland used the co-operative system in marhetinj 
many years before it was taken up in this country. 

corner. A comer is a monopolistic control of supplies of goods or 
stock shares, held for future delivery, in order to score a “killiDg’ 
for those who engineer the comer. A comer in stocks is generally 
brought about through short sales or selling on margin. When others 
are forced to buy, the sellers can set thdr own price. 

In 1869 Jay Gould and Jim Fisk cornered the gold supply of the 
United States. In 1898 Leiter tried to comer wheat, but failed 
because the buyers presented an organized resistance. 

There are laws in some of the States against cornering, and by a 
decision handed down in 1913, the Supreme Court declared a 
comer in any commodity figuring in interstate commerce would b* 
a violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act, and a crime. 

totporalian, A corporation differs from a partnership in these 
two respects: first, it exists by authority of a governmental grant; 
second, its members' business personality Is merged in that of the 
new entity, the corporation. 

Further, xinlike the partnership, the corporation continues with- 
out being affected by deaths of members, and liabilities rest against 
the corporation as an entity, not against individuals. A corporation 
sues and is sued in its own name and personality. 

The stockholders elect a board of directors. The board elects 
officers: president, vice-president, treasurer, secretary. These 
officers administer the routine business of the corporation. The 
board governs the division of earnings among the stockholders. 

The corporation’s constitution \s embodied in a certificate of 
incorporation, which customanly states the purpose of the corpora- 
tion, names and addresses of the incorporators and the directors, 
with details as to provisions for issuance and distribution of stock, 
A State officer scrutinizes the certificate and if there are legal 
defects, they must be corrected before the certificate is made 
effective. The cost ol incorporating varies widely in the different 
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there may be certain obligations, ather expressed or implied, in 
the manner of acknowledging orders. It is, therefore, advisable to 
word acknowledgments carefully to guard against maldiig com- 
mitments, such as price, date of shipment, and other similar details 
until these matters have been absolutely determined. It would be 
unfortunate if a lawsuit should grow out of a carelessly worded 
acknowledgment. 
jTorm acknoidedgments' 

This is to acknowledge your order with thanks and to assure 
you that it will receive our attention at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Steams Brothers Department Store. 

We acknowledge with thanks your valued order. It will have 
our immediate attendon. 

Pax Grocery Company. 

Asking for Credit Information 

The privilege of credit is based on both the ability to pay and the 
reputation for paying. One of these is as important as the other, 
for there have been countless instances of an individual or firm 
having unquestioned ability to pay but a reputation of avoiding 
payment as long as possible. 

In the case of a large corporation, it is comparatively easy to 
judge of the ability to pay, but with smaller businesses and indi- 
Niduals, it is well to require trade or bank references before extending 
credit. 

Letters asking for credit information ^ould obviously be written 
with care in order to guard against the implication that the account 
is not a desirable one. Business associations should not be ap* 
proached with any hint of suspicion e-q>res^, even if the nature 
of the approach seems to warrant it. The element of courtesy can 
be observed always whether or net credit is extended. 

Answering Credit Inquiries 

Considerable care should be taken to write answers to credit 
inquiries so that in case the letters should be seen by the individuals 
or firms under discusaon, there could be no question of a ciril suit 
because of the information pyen^ or opinions expressed. 
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tales. It is figured with the amount of authorized capital stock 
3 a base. 

^Vhen a proposal of policy is taken up at a meeting of stockholders 
nd directors, each share of stock is customarily entitled to one 
ote. Commonly, a stockholder may turn his voting power over to 
nother by a form knoivn as a proxy. Ordinanly, when shares are 
the voting rights remain with the firet owner until the transfer 
1 recorded on the company’s books. In periods when the books are 
losed, transfers cannot be recorded and the voting rights are 
nchanged until the books are reopened. 

The fictitious personality of a corporation cannot be dealt with 
s a natural person in punishment for offenses against the law; it 
annot be imprisoned, the available penalty is that of a fine. Per- 
aps the most remarkable instance of this power of the state is 
he famous fine of $20,240,000 imposed by Judge Kenesaw Moun- 
am Landis, as United States District Judge for the northern 
iistrict of Illinois, in 1907, on the Standard Oil Company. That 
ine, incidentally, was never collected; the ruling was reversed by 
he higher courts. 

Corporation officers, however, are liable to penal action when 
hey obstruct proper access to the stock records, publish false 
nformation, make improper use of the corporation’s funds, or 
ithenvise practice malfeasance of their office. 

See also such entries as securities; trusts; ultra tires. 

corporation as conltacloc. The ability of a corporation to make 
contracts is defined in its charter. Unless prohibited from the 
making of any specific kind of contract, it can make contracts 
through an authorized agent. 

corporation income tax. Corporations are subject to a normal in- 
come tax and surtax collected by the Federal government. The in- 
come tax is computed in the following manner: the net income minus 
the interest on the United States obligations and instrumentalities 
results in the adjxisted net income. FYom this income is subtracted 
the credits for adjusted excess profits net income and for dividends 
received (85% of dividends received from taxable domestic corpora- 
tions or 85% of the adjusted net income, whichever is lesser), which 
gives the normal-tax net income. 
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The rate of taxation is as follows: 


Normal-tax net income 

Rate of tax 

Up to $5,000 ....... 

$5,000 to $20,000 

15% 

$750 plus 17% of ex- 
cess over $5,000 
$3,300 plus 19% of ex- 
cess over $20,000 
$4,250 plus 31% of ex- 

$20,000 to $25,000 . . . s 

$25,000 to $50,000 

cess over $25,000 

Over $50,000 

Corporation surtax net income 

24% 

Up to $25,000 
$25,000 to $50,000 

10% 

$2,500 plus 22% of 

amount over $25,000 

Over $50,000 

16% 


For further detailed infonuatjon necessary to compute the tax, 
consult the Kecenu« Act of 19M‘ 

credit. A very large percentage, at ieast 75 or 80 per cent, of the 
hiisiness done any day m the United States )s elTected without 
actual transfer of cash. 

A woman does a day's shopping in the big stores without laying 
a dollar on the counter; whatever she buys goes down on her charge 
account. 

A man buys a car, and makes his down payment by check. 

A mill owner borrows $10,000 with which to buy machinery. The 
money stays in the bank. The machinery is bought and paid for 
by check or draft. 

In all these transactions, credit took the place of cash. 

Credit is, in one word, irusi. It represents faith in the promise of 
one incurring a pecuniary obligation to meet that obligation. Credit 
is the acceptance of a promise to pay. It provides purchasing power, 
productive power, without actual transfer of money. It represents 
money; it increases the activity and usefulness of money. Under a 
system of credit, one unit of money figures in many transactions. 

Failure of credit in times of financial stress is due to a sudden 
demand for actual money; fear drives out reason, and confidence in 
the normal processes of business is shaken. This leads to acts which 
create real difficulties because the abnormal demand cannot be met. 
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An auxiliary to the credit system is the clearance system, by 
which banks settle with one another through canceling equal 
amounts and paying only the balance. This again reduces the actual 
movement of real money, while at the same time adding to the 
amount of work money does. 

The credit s>'stem centers in the banks. Their business is to lend 
money. They make money by lending money. The discount is 
their profit. The amount they can lend is limited by the size of 
their cash reser\’e. The law requires a bank to maintain a certain 
portion of its funds in the form of cash. 

All forms of credit are based upon confidence. The credit system 
is exactly as stable as the sum total of the honesty and ability to pay 
of those who use credit. 

curb market. Originally, the curb market was exactly what its 
name would indicate, a market held on the sidewalk, or at the curb 
of the street. It was a meeting of an unorganized group of brokers. 
They met informally to trade in stocks not listed on the Stock 
Exchange. The curb market gradually assumed something like 
effective organization, taking on rules, understood and agreed to 
by the members. 

In 1910 the curb market became an association for trading in 
stocks, with its own organization and headquarters. It has a gov- 
ermng board, and rules to regulate trading by members. Members 
of the big exchange may hold associate membership in the curb 
market, and enjoy the privilege of reduced commissions. Many 
stocks are floated on the curb market, to season them for later listing 
in the Stock Exchange. 

The curb market handles only stocks that are legally issued, but 
it takes those in which the speculative element is stronger than the 
major exchange will stand for. Many of the issues, howev’er, are 
high-class, safe, and sound. About a thousand issues are traded in. 
Curb market sales are reported daily, as are those of the Exchange. 

The curb is a welcome auxiliary to the Exchange. Business 
transacted there absorbs the overflow of the major market. 

customs duties. In ordinary usage, customs are distinguished 
from tariffs, in that customs are thought of as duties to be paid 
by travelers coming into the country and tariffs as duties levied 
against commercial imports. 




RIATHEIVUTICS OF BUSINESS 
PERCENTAGE 


The expression per cent, which is an abbreviation of the Latin 
words per centum, means "for each hundred.” 

The s>TnboJ % is often used to denote “per cent.” Thus, 7 per 
cent, or means 7 parts out of every 100 parts, t. e , Hoo of 
the whole. 

Since per cent means hundredths, we may write any fraction 
whose denominator is 100 as so many per cent. In some cases, the 
corresponding common fractions are so simple that it is advisable 
to remember them. For example: 
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The traveler’s baggage is examined at the pier by customs ofTicers, 
but in certain circumstances may be forwarded under bond. The 
examination is made by agents of the Treasury Department. The 
traveler is required to present a bill of declaration, listing articles 
purchased abroad. 

Importing houses engage the sendees of experts, whose duty it 
is to know of the latest standing of legislation in this connection. 
The purpose of this article is amply to supply information as to 
the general nature of customs duties, the taxes imposed upon 
merchandise coming into one country from another. 

Taxation of exports is now almost unknown. In Article I, Section 
9, Clause 6, the Constitution of the United States says: “No tax 
or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State.” 

Power to lay and collect duties and to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations is given to Congress in Article I, Section 8: “To 
pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States ” 

Customs duties are imposed principally to raise national revenue, 
but also to protect domestic labor against competition by cheap 
labor abroad. Protective tariff is a political issue between the major 
parties in the United States. 

See also tariff. 

cycle. A cycle is anything thought of as going all the way around 
a circle. The business cycle is, in everyday terms, the swing from 
activity and prosperity through a penod of depression and back to 
prosperity again. 

The modem new of this economic phenomenon, repeatedly 
experienced, is that while goods which are quickly used and must 
be immediately replaced are manufactured in fairly steady quanti- 
ties to meet a persisting demand, the lines of more durability and 
less frequent replacement are produced spasmodically, in periods of 
fluctuating expansion and contraction, not in steady flow. 

Whe’her or not this alternation causes the cycle, it unquestionably 
coincides with its phases. It would seem at least that there is a 
strong relation between the two phenomena. One theory is that 
the downward and upward turns come when conditions affect 
dedrively the flotation of new capital. ^Vhen short-term interest 
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rates go dowu, security prices 50 up; and conversely, a rise in the 
interest rates brings a fall in stock and bond prices. These interest 
rates vary with the amount of cash in the banks. In a period of 
depression, cash flows into the banks and lies idle; as prosperity 
returns, the cash is released and put to producti\ e use. 

Expansion and contraction alternate, producing what are com- 
monly called prosperity and depression, "good times" and "hard 
times.” When business is booming, raw-material pnees go up, 
money costs more, other expenses increase, profits arc cut, and the 
upward movement is checked. Sometim<» the break is sudden and 
complete, and there is a panic, with unemployment, falling wages, 
a cessation of new enterprise and a refusal to make new contracts. 
Business cycles may be due partly to natural causes, as good or 
bad crops, but understanding of them goes back to knowledge of 
the whole structure of business and the system of credit, which 
facilitates the operation of business psychology, the spread of 
moods, optimistic or pessimistic. 

The depression that started with the crash of the security market 
in late 1929 gave impetus to renewed cflort to analyze scientifically 
the causes of business upswings and down trends, with a \'iew to 
finding ways and means to control production and consumption in 
such a way as to level off the peaks and fill the valleys. How far 
government control can go or should go in regulating individual 
initiative is one of the great questions of oim time. Whether a 
managed economy can contend successfully against natural forces 
in the grainfields and in the mind and nature of man is something 
America is eager to know. 

Meanwhile, this is the fact from which all such study must start: 
Modem business, with its intricate structure of natural resources, 
raw materials, industrial acthity in the production of goods from 
those materials, credit, paper wealth, and speculation, moves in 
cycles in its dependence upon production and consumption, upon 
the relations between capital and labor; and to make its course 
more even, there must be bettCT regulation of all these relationships. 
Whether it shall come through adoption of new standards by 
businessmen themselves, through governmental intervention, or 
through a combination of these two great forces, remains to be 
seen. 
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debt, public. See public debt. 

deed. A deed is a sealed document transferring property title. 
It is not necessarily limited to conveyances of real estate, but that 
is the common connotation of the word. 

A deed is not effective until properly executed and delivered. In 
certain situations, deed by parole was once possible, but a written 
instrument is now required. For execution, acknowledgment before 
a notary public or other authorized officer is required. 

Deeds should, first of all, present an exact statement of the loca- 
tion and boundaries of the property. 

Deeds are recorded, and wise buyers never fail to search the 
records of the property they are about to purchase, to ascertain 
whether there are flaws in the title. Defective title is no proper 
foundation for ownership. 

The commonest forms of deeds are warranty and quitclaim. The 
quitclaim deed relinquishes ownership in favor of another, but gives 
no guarantees. The warranty deed carries full covenants whereby 
the. grantor undertakes to protect the grantee, engaging himself 
particularly to "forever warrant the title to the premises." 

diminishing returns. The law of diminishing returns is based 
upon observation of the fact that b^ond a certain point additional 
use of capital or labor fails to yield m the proportion holding for 
the first stages of activity. There is less production per unit of a 
stable quantity, as land, as exploitation is carried farther. It applies 
to all productive enterprise 

In simple, everyday language, the law of diminishing returns seems 
to express the fact that you can build up, but not out horizontally. 

division of labor. Specialization of production on the basis of (1) 
time, (2) place, (3) the individual worker, is technically known as 
division of labor. 

Specialization in connection vrith time involves separate groups 
maldng successive contributions to final production, as, in the pro- 
duction of bread, first the farmer rairing the wheat, then the miller 
turning it into flour, then the baker making loaves of it. Specializa- 
tion in place involves the trading of one region’s products for those 
of another, as of coal for wheat. In industrial specialization, each 
worker performs some one part of a process, and the work goes 
down the line fast, greatly increaring production. 
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Division of labor in a factory conserves effort, eliminates waste 
motion, and makes for speed and steadiness of output. It is a factor 
in modem mass production. Its defect is that it tends to turn the 
worker into an automaton, and does not give him the wide and 
v’aried experience that would fit him to turn from one job to another 
in times of industrial stringen<y. 

drunkenness in contracting. Can a person making a contract 
while drunk, repudiate it at will, when sober? His status before 
the law is similar to that of a person pleading mental incompetence, 
or insanity. If a person is so completely intoxicated that he has no 
sense of responsibility, and is incapable of understanding the 
natxire and bindingness of an agreement, his agreements have no 
binding force. It is utterly foolish for a business person to make a 
deal with a person thus obfuscated. In fact, in simple common 
sense — whether or not in the eye of the law — it is fairly to be 
assumed that a person making any deal with an obviously intox- 
icated person is willing to take advantage of that person's cloudy- 
minded condition. 

It is often pleaded that a person who is drunk became so volun- 
tarily and should, therefore, be held responsible for his acts. But 
it is not commonly so held by the courts. They recognize only the 
fact that the person whose mind is completely clouded by drink 
is not capable of making a contract with proper understanding of 
its terms and appreciation of his own involvement. 

Here again it is a case of caveat emptor, and the need for caution 
is great. On the creditor’s side is this fact, that the person who may 
plead intoxication as ground for voldance of a contract must act 
within a reasonable time. If he lets the contract stand beyond 
reasonable limits, he is considered to have affirmed it. If he has 
been legally adjudged a habitual drunkard, his contracts simply 
have no binding force whatever. 

economic royalists. "Economic royalists" is the epithet used by 
Preadent Franklin D. Roosevelt to describe reactionaries in the 
field of industry and finance. It stands with Theodore Roosevelt’s 
"malefactors of great wealth” and Herbert Hoover’s "rugged indi- 
vidualism" in the dictionary of American political phrase making. 

employers’ liability insurance. Modem legislation has done much 
to humanize the relations of employer and employee in industry. 
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Industrial employers are now subjected to much greater require- 
ment of liability for accidents than formerly. 

Revising the master-and-servant provirions of the old common 
law to fit the needs and circumstances oT modem industry, the 
Bntish Parliament passed an Employers’ Liability Act in 1880 
Twenty years later, this l^slation was supplemented by Work- 
men’s Compensation laws. 

Not until 1903 did the United States follow this lead, but such 
legislation is now on the statute books of practically all the States 
Insurance is now available to employers as protection against 
accident liability. It covers "loss from liability imposed by law." 

As a rule the policies are written on the basis of what automobile 
owne'rs know as "five-and-ten”: a maximum of $5,000 for accidents 
involving injury to one person, $10,000 to those involving two or 
more persons. Sometimes the policies are made in other amoimts, 
with corresponding change from the regular premiums. Customanly, 
the rate of premium is adjusted in relation to the payroll of the plant. 

This insurance merely covers employers against liability imposed 
through court action in accident cases. 

See also workmen’s compensation. 

endorsement of checks. An endorsement on a check is a name 
written on the back of the check The first endorsement must be 
the signature of the person to whom the check is payable. This 
may be followed by further endorsements, as the check passes from 
hand to hand. When presented at the bank for cashing, the last 
endorsement should be that of someone known to the bank. 

The endorsement should properly be written at the end of the 
check opposite from that on which the name of the drawer of the 
check appears. It should be written exactly as it appears on 
the face of the check, and if the drawer did not wn^e the name as 
its owner does, the endorser should then wnte his signature as 
customanly wntten. If the endorser’s name is John Johnes and it 
appears on the face of the check as John Jones, he should first 
write “John Jones’’ and then undCT that "John Johnes " 

If the check is to be used in making a payment to another person, 
the endorsement should read "Pay to Soandso," with the drawee’s 
name under it; or "Pay to the order of Soandso^’’ with the drawee’s 
rignature. Then to cash the check, Soandso must endorse it. This 
endorsement to a particular pCTSon is called a special endorsement. 
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A check endorsed withont an order for its payment to a named 
person or his order may, if lost, be endorsed and cashed by anyone 
who finds it. 

A safeguard for a check that imght be lost is an endorsement 
reading “For deposit onlj'.” This is also a good way to handle a 
check being sent to a bank through the mail. 

An endorser assumes responsibility for paj-ment of the check, 
unless he adds to his signature the words “without recourse.” 

equity. Equity is a field of law supplementarj' to statute and 
common law. It may be said to promote natural as distinguished 
from technical justice. In the United States, eqmty and chancery 
are practically equiralent terms. 

In equity cases, judges may use their own discretion to an e.xtent 
not permitted in law cases. Instead of the formal procedure of a 
trial of a civil or criminal action, a court of equity frequently names 
a referee to hold a hearing, on study of which the judge bands down 
his decision, which is called a decree of the court. Equity* cases are 
commonly* tried without a jurj*. 

eroMon. The wearing away and leveling of the earth’s surface 
formations is one of the most important problems confronting the 
land owner. Tlie annual cost of erosion (in the United States) is 
estimated at $3,844,000,000. In 1938, 282,000,000 acres wo^ 
classified as ruined or sevaely damaged by erosion. 

excess profits tax. Corporations which earn over a certain amount 
are subject to the excess profits tax. The excess profits net income 
must be computed by adjustingthe normal-tax net incomeaccording 
to stipulations of the law. If the resulting amount is not greater 
than $10,000, the corporation is exempt. The excess profits tax took 
effect after December 31, 1939. 

The amounl of excess profits may be computed by two methods: 
(1) based on the average eanun^ of the corporation; or (2) based 
on the im*ested capital of the corporation. ^Miiehe%'er method gives 
the smaller result is the one used. 

The rate of taxation is as follows; 

Adjusted excess profits net income 95% 

(Xote: the tax is 95% fess credit for 40% of reduction of certain 
indebtedness, but not to exceed 10% of tax.) 

The post war refund is to be 10% of tax less the above credit. 
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For further detailed information necessary to compute the tax, 
consult the flcrenue Act oj 19H. 

executor. The duties of the executor of a will are onerous and 
complicated in proportion to the aze and character of the estate 
to be administered. 

The executor is responable for the meeting of all legal require- 
ments He it is who acts for the decedent in carrying out his wishes 
He has human obligations to the legatees — and those who had 
expected to be legatees, as well, and legal obligations to the state. 
He should open a special banlc account for deposit of estate cash 
and payment of estate bills. 

It is his duty to pay funeral expenses and all just debts; to notify 
and prove to life insurance compames in which the deceased person 
held policies the fact of death and of his position as executor, and 
to do the same with banks in which the testator had depoats and 
corporations of which he held securities, and make proper disposi- 
tion of all commercial paper, to collect all debts due to the deceased 
person. ' 

He should secure proof of all claims, and make no payments 
without unshakable assurance of correctness. He must consider the 
rights and wishes of legatees, and conserve their interests in every 
possible way. He must make no mistakes m his dealings with 
debtors and creditors; if a debt is to be compromised, the court’s 
approval should be obtained. 

In many respects his task isone of simple business, but in others 
he has to meet detailed requirements of the surrogate’s office or 
court of probate, and there are many technical forms to be observed. 
He must have the estate appraised, and file the appraisal. He must 
file an account and have it certified. 

Few persons are qualified to perform these tasks and render these 
services without the advice of a lawyer. 

expense account. Salesmen speak of their expense accounts as 
“swindle sheets.’’ To the sales manager, that quip has an acid tang. 
Salesmen are as honest, and sales managers as generous, as other 
men — except in this one matter. 

The salesman who charges the house with sleeper fare and rides 
in a coach defends his action with a remark like this; “They expect 
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to pay sleeper fare. What's vmjng about my riding in the coach and 
pocketing the difference?” 

To which the sales manager might say: "We do expect to pay 
sleeper fare, and consider it a proper expense — because it leaves you 
fit for work in the morning. When you ride in the coach all night, 
you do not get the right sleep and rest, and it takes the edge off 
your energy for the next day’s work. We don’t get what we pay 
for and are honestly entitled to.” 

A man who would rather lose a hand than use it to serve a ri\’al 
house will pad his entertainment account. Most sales managers 
frown on the entertainment item, anyway, because it smacks too 
much of bujdng patronage instead of reljnng upon the merits of 
the goods. Taking a customer out to lunch is one thing; taking him 
to a night club for an evening’s kick-up is something else again. 
And charing for such entertainment when it is not actually given 
seems to the sales manager, trying to consen'e his employer's 
money, sheer robberj'. And so It goes; the argument is endless. 

Without going into the ethical niceties of the problem, let it be 
said that a salesman who overdoes the “swindle sheet racket” is 
acting unwisely, because his expense accounts increase the firm’s 
costs, and when stretched beyond the legitimate or reasonable 
limit, they represent an economic waste— /or ichiek he himself must 
kelp to pay. 

Profits, in these days of stem competition, are figured so closely 
that waste anywhere along the line imperils the buriness — and, of 
course, also the salesman's salary. 

The sales manager can, to be sure, check in some ways, as by 
making hotel arrangements directly from the home office. But a 
salesman who feels that he is under suspicion will not do his best 
selling, and no sales manager wants to feel or be looked upon as a 
spy or detective. 

Where this trouble doesn't exist, you will usually find a sales 
manager who is liberal but quite firm in his policy, and salesmen 
who are neither unreasonable toward their employers nor blind to 
the fact that their oivn best interests blend inseparably with those 
of the firm that buys their sendees. As good salesmen, they know 
to what the buyer is properly entitled; that the buyer of whom 
they take advantage is one they are apt to lose. The question is 
one less of morals than of plain buriness intelligence. 
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Export-Import Bank of Washington. In 1934 the President of the 
Unit^ States authorized the organization of a District of Columbia 
banking corporation to be known as the Export-Import ^ank of 
Washington. 

The mam purpose of the Bank is to facilitate and aid the financing 
of exports and imports and the exchange of goods between the 
United States and any of its temtones, insular possessions, any for- 
eign country, its agencies, or nationals. Public Act 792, approved 
September 26, 1940, authonzes loans to assist in the development of 
the resources, the stabilization of economies, and the orderly mar- 
keting of the products of the countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

Any importer or exporter may apply for credit duectly to the 
Bank or through a commerdal bank. It is advisable for an applicant 
to submit proposals to the Bank through his own bank. The Bank 
requires the following information from the applicant: 

(1) Amount of credit and terms of repayment. 

(2) Name of foreign country and purchaser. 

(3) Security for the proposed credit 

(4) Commeraal bank and trade references. 

(6) Comparative balance sheet and profit-and-Ioss figures for the 
preceding three years. 

(6) In certain cases, cost sheets or other evidence of cost. 

Executive Order of July, 1943, made the Bank a part of the Office 
of Economic Warfare, which, by Executive Order of September 25, 
1943, was consolidated into the Foreign Economic Administration. 

Farm Security Administration. In September of 1937 the Farm 
Security Administration was created to carry on the duties of the 
former Resettlement Administration. The PBA aids farm farmlies 
lacking other sources of adequate credit by making them loans to 
purchase machinery, equipment, livestock, seed, and other farm and 
home supplies needed to makea living. These loans are accompanied 
by technical guidance from county supervisors trained in farm and 
home management. 

Loans are also made to low-income fanners for the group pur- 
chase and use of farm machinery and pxirebred sues which could 
not be afforded individually. The Administration also aids borrower 
families to get medical and dental care by setting up county-wide 
group health services. 
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Under Title I of the Bankhoad-Jonts Farm Tenant Act (1937) 
the Administration is authorized to make laans to a limited number 
of capable farm tenants, sharecroppers, and farm laborers to enable 
them to buy family-type farms of their omi. These loans are re- 
payable over a period of 40 years. Applicants must be citizens of 
the United States. 

Farm enlargement loans are made to owners of small farms to en- 
able them to buy additional land needed for full use of family labor. 

The Administration participates in the long-range vsTitGr conser- 
vation and utilization program to develop irrigation projects in arid 
and semiarid sections of the western States, and to settle low-income 
farm families on the irrigated land. 

The FSA became a part of the War Food Administration (see 
section on AgrteuWure) in December of 1942. 

Federal neserve. Control of the credit system of the United 
States is centered in the Federal Rcser%'e banks. There are twelve 
regional banks, in Boston, New York, rhiladelphia, Cleveland, 
Richmond, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Dallas, and San Francisco. In addition, the system contains more 
than alt thousand member banks— national banks and banks under 
State charters meeting the Resen’O sj'stem’s requirements. 

The Federal Reserve banks deal with banks, not with indiridual 
depositors and borrowers. Member banks subscribe to the capital 
of the Reserve banks, up to 6 per cent of their own capital. 

The Federal Resen’e Board has eight members, including the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Controller of the Currency, ex 
officio. Its headquarters are in Washington. Six of the members are 
appointed by the President, subject to action by the Senate. At 
least as often as quarterly, the Board meets with tjie Advisory 
Council, which has one member from each of the twelve regional 
banks. 

Under the Federal Resen'c system, control of reserves is pro- 
vided with great mobility. Bo^ credit and currency are given 
elasticity, and check-clearing on a nationwide scale is facilitated. 

fixtures. A fixture is an article normally and in itself to be regarded 
as a chattel but which has become so essentially attached to real 
property as to be considered an integral part of it. Thus in legal 
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technicality, the word “land” covers the soil and its permanent 
improvements, as houses and fences. 

Plumbing equipment is obviously a fixture, because set in as part 
of the structure. Storm sashes are movable and replaceable, yet they 
would probably be held to be fixtures, because specially fitted to 
the windows of a house. So too with shades and screens. Even a key 
is regarded as a fixture, because it is made for one particular lock. 
A shed set upon sills resting on the ground would be personalty 
and removable, but a bam built on a foundation set in the ground 
would be held to be a fixture, an undetachable part of the property. 

In general, as between owner and tenant, the courts favor the 
tenant in determining whether disputed articles are chattels or 
fixtures; but the tenant is required to remove whatever is to be 
removed before the termination of his tenancy. If left beyond that 
time, the articles are regarded as having been acknowledged as 
fixtures. 

In disputes between a grantor and his grantee, or mortgagor and 
mortgagee, articles in dispute are apt to be held by a court to be 
fixtures. In similar disputes between an heir and an executor, the 
former is favored, but with close regard to the testator’s intention 
in placing the disputed article, and with due consideration for the 
effect of removal upon the property as a whole. 

follow'up. What players of baseball or golf know as the follow^ 
through is matched, in business, by the JoUow-up. In sport, it is 
the completion ol the swing of bat or club which makes the stroke 
true and strong. In business, it is the pressure employed to bring 
to an effective conclusion the impression made by a first approach 
or contact. 

The follow-up may be a second call by the salesman in the field, 
or a letter from the home office. Or, instead of following up the 
salesman, the letter may be a response to an inquiry elicit^ by 
advertising. 

The follow-up must itself frequently be followed up, in order to 
obtain desired results: sales. 

Here again the card system comes into use. The manager in the 
home office bases his follow-up procedure on a file shoiving exactly 
what has been done. From the record on the cards, he can determine 
what should be done next. 
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In dealing with a delinquent customer, a series of follow-up 
letters is used, in which, as time passes, the pressure is steadily 
increased. Beginning with a reminder of the obligation, the follow-up 
letters proceed through carefully graded stages leading to the final 
one in which legal action is instituted- 
The more skillfully these successive follow-up letters are written, 
the less need there will be of using the later, harsher letters, and the 
sooner the payment will be in, cutting down the waste m collection. 

Food and Drug Administration. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion enforces the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, Tea Act, Import 
Milk Act, Caustic Poison Act, and Filled Milk Act. 

The Administration in its laboratories inspects and analj^zes 
samples of the different products which fall within the jurisdiction 
of these laws in order to detect adulteration and misbranding of 
articles. Statutes exist in order to take the proper action in case 
these laws are broken. 

Attempts are made to help the manufacturer keep his product 
in compliance with the law by making available to him the appro- 
priate information. 

The Food and Drug AdministraUon was transferred from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Federal Security Agency in 1940. 

fraud. Fraud, legally, is misrepresentation of fact with intent to 
deceive another to one’s own advantage. Withholding the truth 
is not fraud; to be fraudulent, an action must be positive. The 
covering up of a defect in an arUde to be sold is a fraud. A statement 
partially true may be fradulent because of the intent to deceive 
implied in omission of facts detrimental tp the seller; it depends 
upon whether the buyer might have used his own discretion or was 
in the circumstances necessarily dependent upon the word of the 
seller. However, a buyer may legally take advantage of his own 
knowledge of the worth of an article when that value is not known 
to the seller, and buy for whatever the seller is willing to take, even 
though the sum be far short of its actual value, and so known to 
the buyer. Intentional injury is the essence of fraud. . 

One who has been fraudulently led into the making of a contract 
may repudiate it. Further, he may recover damages from the person 
who deceived him. In common law, fraud is not criminal, but in’ ” 
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statutory law, under the name of false pretense, it is a crime and 
thus punishable. A misrepresentation of expected ‘profits is not 
criminal; the misrepresentation must be of existing facts 

In State laws, modeled upon the English Statute of Frauds, there 
are requirements as to wnbng in certain contracts, details as to 
the nature of the agreement, and third-party interests which define 
fraud so closely that legal advice is important wherever fraudulent 
intent is suspected. 

Grange. In 1867 the National Grange of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, a fraternal organization, was founded. Local units, formed 
in agricultural communities, were called granges. By 1876, when 
the organization was at the peak of its national influence, it had 
almost twenty thousand lodges It had established co-operative 
stores, mills, and a farm machine factory. 

In 1875 it departed from its educational and social fields and 
entered that of politics. Acquiring control of several Western Legis- 
latures. it elTected passage of laws fixing railroad rates. The railroads 
carried the matter to the courts, and the Supreme Court handed 
down a ruling by which the prindple of governmental regulation 
of utility rates was fixed constitutionally. 

Since that time, the Grange has left the political phases of farm 
concern to other organizations, and has confined its activities to 
the educational and social functions with which it started. There 
are granges in thirty-five States, and the Grange is a strong 
influential factor in the agricultural world. 

guaranty, surety. A surety is an integral part of a contract. A 
guaranty is a secondary, or collateral contract, related to a principal 
contract. Each backs a principal contractor in his promise to meet 
an obligation. 

The surety is equally responsible with the contractor, has equal 
liability He pledges himself to meet the obligation if the contractor 
defaults, whether the default be voluntary or due to inability 
to pay. 

A guarantor’s agreement is commonly made to include exact 
statement of conditions under which the guarantor makes himself 
resfionrible. 

As three parties are directly involved, the guaranty must be 
written. A contract of guarani should, of course, state explicitly 
and define and identify unmistakably the object to which it applies. 
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In guaranteeing payment for purchases by another, for example, 
one should state the limit beyond which he wll not go. In trusting 
the purchaser beyond that limit, the seller operates at his own risk. 
In guaranteeing payment or collccUon of an account, it is proper 
to identify the account by naming the parties and the amount 
involved, along with dates of the account. 

A guaranty obtained through misrepresentation or concealment 
of material facts docs not hold. A creditor may assign a guarantee 
along with the principal contract to which it relates. Extension of 
time on the principal contract releases the guarantor, and a new 
agreement of guaranty must be made. Upon insolvency of one co- 
guarantor, the others become responsible for hts share of any 
payments to be made. 

holding company. A holding company is a corporation, the 
prindpal function of which is to possess the stocks of other com- 
panies. These are known as suteidiary companies. The holding 
company does not carry on a buaness of its own. 

The privilege of a corporation to hold stocks of other corpora- 
tions led to the formation of holding companies through buying in 
enough of such stocks to give complete control of the other cor- 
porations. Under this system, a company may secure control of a 
larger company by acquiring 61 per cent of its stock. The second 
company may repeat the process In regard to a still larger company. 
The process may be continued until a mighty structure has been 
reared on a small foundation. 

Such concentration of financial power and industrial control met 
its first setback in the “restraint of trade" proWsions of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act of 1890, the first in a series of Federal efforts to check 
monopoly. 

The Sherman Act was supplemented, in 1914, by the Clayton 
Act, which further defined restnunt, outlawed interlocking bank 
directorates, and applied the antimonopoly provisions specifically 
to common carriers. 

The Robinson-Patman Act of 1936 continued this line of legis- 
lation. 

The Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 is administered 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Homestead Law. Legally, a homestead is the house and adjoining 
buildings on land that is owned by the occupant and his family, if 
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any. It is exempted from the daims of creditors in the United 
States by statutory law m nearly all the States; differing in this 
respect from English law, which does not recognize this right of 
exemption of a homestead. Canada also recognizes homestead 
exemption The Homestead Law is also called the Homesfeod 
Exemption Law, and it exempts a homestead from attachments or 
sale under execution for general debts, with limitations m most 
places where it is prevalent as to the extent or value of the property. 
The law can usually be waived by special agreement, and exemp- 
tions are not generally valid against the purchase price of the 
property exempted, and in some States, exemptions are not valid 
against properly recorded mortgages, even in the absence of waiver. 
For specific instances, the statutes of the vanous States should be 
consulted. 

Several of the acta of Congress are known also as Homestead 
Laws, especially the first one, passed m 1862, which authorized the 
sale of homesteads or public lands m parcels of 160 acres each to 
persons who would settle on them and hold them. 

immigration. In the United States, immigration has been closely 
related to the problems of industry It was an important factor in 
the building up of great industries, and was encouraged. Then, as 
unemployment took the place of former need of more labor, it was 
restricted as a matter of policy. 

Up to 1890, immigration was principally from the north of 
Europe About 1890, immigration from the south of Europe became 
predominant. 

In the ten years before the World War, this country received 
more than a million aliens as a yearly average. In the war years, 
there was a very marked falhng off in the number of immigrants. 
In the early 1920’s, the number of incomers increased again, and 
restrictive measures were taken. 

In 1921 immigration was put upon a quota basis, and in 1924 
the quotas were reduced. In 1929 quotas went on the "national 
origins” basis; the quota for any nationality was to bear the same 
ratio to 150,000 that the nurnb^ of persons of that nationality in 
the United States m 1920 bore to the total population. 

For the last four decades, immigration figures are: 8,795,386; 

6,735,811; 4,107,209; 457,675. In no year since 1930 has the number 

been as high as 100,000. The smallest number for one year was 
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in 1932, with 23,068. Figures for the last three years of the lOSO's 
are: 1937, 50,2-14; 1938, 67,895; 1939, 82,998. From 1820 to 1940, 
inclusive, the total was 38,290,443. 

In 1930 President Hoover ordered our Consuls to discourage 
immigration, to avoid aggravation of distresses due to unem- 
ployment. 

Governments have the right, except where special obligations 
have been incurred by treaty, to restrict immigration as they 
please, but such action is frequently resented by other governments, 
especially when the latter feel that there is discrimination against 
their nationals. 

income taxes. The first income tax legislation in the United 
States dates back less than fifty years. The Act of 1894 was declared 
unconstitutional in the following year. An Amendment to the 
Constitution (the Sixteenth Amendment) was submitted to the 
States in 1909, and its ratification was proclaimed February 25, 
1913. It authorized Congress "to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever sources derived, without apportionment among the 
several States, and without regard to any census or enumeration." 
Forty*two States ratified the Amendment. Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and Utah voted against it. (Ratification by thirty»six 
States was all that was needed.) 

When the Sixteenth Amendment was under discussion by the 
nation, there was much opposition to the principle of income taxa- 
tion, and disagreement among those who favored the principle as 
to details of its application. Although many contended that the 
rate of imposition should be flat, the same for all, the idea of a 
graduated scale prevailed , and the public was divided into brackets, 
with rates varying on defined levels of income. 

Taxes on incomes of individuals and corporations are calculated 
by a system which is so complicated that even experts have diffi- 
culty in working it out wjth fairness to the government and the 
taxpayer. 

There are penalties for evarion, but avoidance is permissible. 
Evasion is falsification of report of income or concealment of 
material items. Avoidance is jatiper determination of exemptions 
and allowances. 

The taxpayer has to report income and expenditures of many 
lands, as salaries, profits, royalties, dividends, interest received or 
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pmd. and taxes paid. Certain deductions may be made for losses, as 
by fire, for secnnties determined to be worthless, and for bad debts. 
Determination of the standing of these vanous items is to the non- 
speciahst extremely difficult. The large corporations maintain expert 
sennce m making out income tax reports. Wealthy persons hire 
lawyers to do the work for them. The Internal Revenue Department 
offers free assistance to perplexed taxpayers in making out their 
reports. 

One of the problems of income taxation is that of tax exempt se- 
cunties. Prior to March 1, 1941, wealthy persons could invest part 
of their fortunes m these securities, and thus avoid taxation. All 
securities purchased since this date, however, are taxable. 

In connection with income taxation by States, a form of double 
taxation occurs; a person or business concern may be taxed by one 
State because of residence or location within it, and by another 
State on income produced within that State. 

Since 1936 higher rates have been charged against corporation re- 
serve funds, with the purpose of releaang such funds to individuals 
and bringing them under high surtax rates. Here again there is a 
deep division of opinion, as many hold that corporation resen’e 
funds should be large enough to provide a cushion for times of d^ 
pression. 

For underpayment, mere error, or misunderstanding, the penal- 
ties are comparatively light, but for deliberate understatement, they 
arc severe, including fine and/or imprisonment. Where other means 
of putting gangsters behind the bars failed, the government brought 
many of them to a reckoning through prosecution for income tax law 
violations. 

In 1938, income tax collections totaled $2,586,243,953; in 1939, 
$2,151,374,597. 

In these two years, individual taxes were $1,286,311,881 and 
$1,028,833,796; corporation taxes, $1,299,932,071 and $1,122,540,- 
800. , 

In 1937, individual returns were filed by 6,231,431 persons. 

Under the Act of 1941, taxes were enormously increased because 
of the National Defense Program. 

On January 1, 1943, the Vietray Tax became effective. It was re- 
ported and paid on the same form as the individual income tax, and 
amounted substantially to an increase of 3 per cent less $18.72, 
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which represented 3 per cent on an exemption of $624 per year for 
each indhndual. 

The employer withheld the Victory Tax of 3 per cent on each 
pa>Tnent of wages, after deducting a $12 credit for each week 
worked, and remitted monthly to the Interna! Revenue Depart- 
ment. 

On July 1, 1943, the Victory Tax was superseded by the With- 
holding Tax, under which the employer deducted 20 per cent of all 
wages and salaries paid less certain credits. 

A new law, effective January 1, 1945, provides for a deduction of 
22| per cent from each payment of salaries and wages after de- 
ducting credits at the rate of $500 per year for each individual and 
dependent. 

The amounts so collected are remitted by the employer monthly 
to the Collector of Internal Revenue. The taxpayer deducts the 
amount collected from him during the year from his final income 
tax report, before determining the amount— if any— to be paid at 
that time. 

Publication of income figures is a comparatively recent innova- 
tion. Under certain conditions, returns made by an individual may 
be inspected by himself or his attorney or agent if he is living, and 
by his executor or heirs if he has died since making the return. Re- 
turns of a corporation may be inspected by certain officers or stock- 
holders of the corporation. In these matters, it is advisable to write 
• to the Treasury Department at Washington for information. 

income taxation by States. Thirty-one States and the District of 
Columbia have income taxation, on systems patterned after the 
Federal plan. The States are; 

Alabama Iowa Missouri Oregon 

Arizona Kansas Montana South Carolina 

Arkansas Kentucky New Hampshire Tennessee 

California Louisiana New Mexico Utah 

Colorado Maryland New York Vermont 

Delaware Massachusetts North Carolina Virginia 

Georgia Minnesota North Dakota Wisconsin 

Idaho Mississippi Oklahoma 

Rates, personal exemptions, and credit for dependents vary. 
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In California, the rate is-l per cent on the first $10,000, with 1 
per cent added for each higher bracket. On an income over $30,000, 
the rate is 6 per cent. 

In New York State, the rate is 2 per cent for the first $1,000, with 

1 per cent added for each higher bracket, up to a maximum of 7 per 
cent on incomes over $9,000. Exemptions (personal) are $1,000 and 
$2,500; credit for dependents, $400. Capital gams are taxed at one- 
half regular rates, and the income of urancorporated business con- 
cerns is taxed 4 per cent. 

There is an interesting variation in the sum at which the highest 
bracket starts, as:’^,000, Iowa, Oregon, Utah; $5,000, Alabama, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Virginia; $6,000, Montana, South Carolina; 
$7,000, Kansas; $8,000, Oklahoma, Louisiana; $9,000, Arizona, 
Missouri, New York; $10,000, Colorado, Delaware, North Carolina; 
$12,000, Wisconsin; $16,000, North Dakota; $20,000, Georgia, 
Minnesota, District of Columbia; $25,000, Arkansas, Mississippi; 
$30,000, California; $100,000, New Mexico 

Maryland taxes investment Income 6 per cent, ordinary income 

2 per cent 

New Hampshire taxes income from intangibles at the average 
property tax rate. 

Massachusetts taxes earned income and annuities 1.5 per cent, 
capital gains 3 per cent, and interest and dividends 6 per cent. An 
additional tax equal to 10 per cent of the normal tax was levied in 
1035 and has been extended through 1946. A second additional tax 
of 3 per cent of normal tax, levied in 1942, has been applied to all 
succeeding years. The personal exemption is $2,000 for single 
persons, $2,500 for married posons. The credit for dependents is 
$250. 

Tennessee taxes individuals 6 par cent on interest and dividends, 
and dividends from corporaUons of whose property at least 75 per 
cent is taxable by the State 4 per cent. 

Vermont taxes interest and ^vidends 4 per cent, and all other in- 
come 2 per cent. 

Colorado collects a surtax of 2 per cent on royalties, interest, and 
dividends in excess of $200. 

Oregon imposes a 2 per cent surtax on income from intangibles. 

Several states, instead of allowing personal exemptions, allow de- 
duction Irom the actual tax; Arizona, $10 lor a single person, $20 
for a married person, $4 for each dependent; Iowa, $10, $20, $3; 
Minnesota, $10, $30, $5; WIsconan, $17.50, $4. 
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The highest credit for a dependent is $400, in Arkansas, Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
assippi. New York, and the Distnct of Columbia. The lowest is 
$200, in Delaware, Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia. 

The highest e.xeniption for a married person is $3,000, in Ala- 
bama; the lowest is $1,200, in Utah. 

Industrial Commission. Created by Act of Congress in 1898, the 
Industnal Commission was a nonpartisan board charged with the 
duty of investigating conditions in the industnes of the United 
States. Further, the Commission was to submit recommendations 
for programs of State and Federal legislation in connection with 
the conduct of industry. 

The scope of inquiry was wide. It included agriculture and manu- 
facturing, interests of employers and workers, producers and con- 
sumers, and conditions of labor. 

Appointed for a term of two years, the Commission’s tenure wm 
twice extended. In February of 1902, it submitted its findings and 
recommendations in a Report that filled nineteen volumes. 

Industrial democracy. Industrial democracy is a system of 
operation of an industry in which workers meeting the employer’s 
standard of increased efficiency in service are assured of greater 
security. It has been tried by some railroad companies. 

A plan for such an arrangement was proposed, after the World 
War, by Glenn E. Plumb, after whom it was named the Plumb 
Plan. Plumb was general cqunsel for the railway brotherhoods. His 
plan was backed by the brotherhoods. The American Federation 
of Labor endorsed it. 

In 1923 the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad worked out a similar 
plan for operation in its shops. Elach shop was given unit organiza- 
tion. The management undertook, in co-operation with the unions 
to effect a series of agreements as to pay, work conditions, and the 
settlement of points in dispute between the management and the 
employees. The management and the unions were to co-operate ir 
trying to effect economies in operation. 

industrial training, important factor in the prosperity of 
buaness is the supply of trained workers. Few workers understand 
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that the employer makes a considerable investment in each worker 
he employs. The cost of training a young worker is high. His pay 
is only a part of it. This applies not only to the worker in an indus- 
trial plant but to the worker m a store or ofTice as well. 

The unions recognize this fact and endeavor to meet it through 
an apprentice system by which the worker is started on his way 
toward the status of a skilled worker. 

The system of public education has at last come to give recogni- 
tion to the need of training for industrial employment. Vocational 
schools fit the boy who is not book-minded to acquire a knowledge 
of tools and machinery, increase his mechanical skill, and increase 
his own market toIuc against the time when he tries to sell his 
services. 

Colleges teach business and commerce where once they taught 
Latin and Greek. There has been of late an increasing demand for 
high school and college graduates This is not due to superior 
knowledge of arts and sciences but is a recognition of the value 
of the trained mind. 

Furthermore, in factories and business offices, modem employers 
train their workers for advancement Intelligent workers are 
efficient workers, and good training increases the productivity of 
the business, lessens the cost, and redounds to the advantage of 
employer and employee alike. 

In many industries and businesses, of late years, the personnel 
has increasingly shown a shortage of young workers definitely 
training to take up the skilled work of older employees approaching 
the end of their active years. Many young persons seeking employ- 
ment would act wisely if they gave less thought to the white-collar 
job and more to the possibilities of making a living by going into 
industnal employment. 

inheritance tax, estate tax. According to the old saying, nothing 
is sure but death and taxes; and in modem government, they are 
brought together in the form of taxes to be paid by the heirs of a 
deceased person from his estate. 

The Federal estate tax ranges, according to the size of the estate, 
from 3 per cent to 77 per cent. Formerly, the exemption was 
$100,000; It is now $40,000. 

Inheritance tax laws of the individual States vary so widely that 
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it is nlways ntlsisable to sock aulhontolivc information from 
sources within the State. There nrc great ciilTerences in the exemp- 
tions, the classification of relatives <kin) of the <locc.isc<l person, 
priority of claims npmnst the estate, and other dctaih. 

The Massachusetts law allows exemption of $10,000 to husband 
or wife, parent, or child; $1,000 to brother, sister, or grandchild. 
The tax rate is 1 per cent on the first $10,000 , 2 jier cent on the next 
$15,000. The top rate is 9 per cent on anything over $1,000,000. 
Ilcirs not includctl m the aliovo classification jiay from 2 i>or cent 
to 15 per cent. The State lax may be rtnlucetl if r«!cral estate t.ax 
is paid. The State law sets a limit beyond which an estate may not 
be rcducc<l by inhenlanco taxation. 

Nevada ropcale<l its inheritance tax law in 192o. 

In New York State, the executor pays the tax, nnd receives a 5 
per cent discount if pajTncnt is made within six months following 
the death of the onmer. Exemption to the husband or wife is $20,000. 

In the State of Washington, halt the estate, after payment of 
debts, nnd expenses of Lost illness and burial, goes to the wife 
or husband of the decc.a.<!ed, untaxed. For kin, the exemption 
is $5,000; under certain circumstances there are additional exemp- 
tions. The rates run from 1 per cent to 10 per cent. Other classes of 
heirs pay from 10 to 25 per cent, rrith no exemption. llefi«ei.Ls to 
ch.aritablc and religious organirations nrc exempt from tax. 

These samples embody the general principles on which State 
inlicdtanco ta.x legislation is modeled. 

insane persons as contractors. In most instances, contracts made 
by ina.ano persons are void. The principal difllculty in e.ases in 
.which a contractor pleads incompetence duo to insanity is that of 
.determining whether the person actually is insane or not. A j>erson 
may bo sound-minded in some respects and not in others. Ono might 
be completely unlrustwortliy nnd incompetent in ndministering 
his own affairs in general, nnd still be n most competent juilge of a 
bargain in automobiles. Ex-cn where one de.aling with such a person 
has no reason to su-spoct incompetence, the person in whose liehalf 
a plea of insanity is made is apt to be upheld by the courts. The 
deciding point, in general, is xvhelher the i>orson is capable or not 
capable of understanding tlio nature of the de.al in whicli he is 
involvcxl. 
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Court decisions in cases involving insanity vary widely. There 
are no hard and fast rules. Th^ is no terra firma on which the 
creditor may take a stand. Each case is, to all intents and purposes, 
a law unto itself. Therefore, the seller must be careful what risks 
he takes. If an insane pe^n purchases a car, and dies before 
payment is completed, the insane person’s estate may disavow 
the contract and return the car. The dealer has no recourse. On 
food, clothing, or other necessaries, the insane person’s estate could 
be held accountable. 

The responsibilities and exemptions from responsibility of a 
person who claims irresponsibility due to his state of mind are so 
complicated that it is advisable, in cases of doubt or uncertainty, 
to have good legal advice. 

installment selling. In almost every American home, there are 
many articles that have been or are being bought on what is com- 
monly spoken of as the tnstallment plan — a down payment and a 
series of weekly or monthly payments until the purchase is com- 
pleted. Prices under this system include a carrying charge, but the 
convenience of slow payment balances this small item,' for the 
customer. 

An enormous volume of business is done under this system of 
payment. Automobiles, furniture, clothing, all sorts of things are 
sold in this way. 

The seller delivers the goods when the contract is executed, and 
retains possession rights until the scheduled payments have been 
made On default by the purchaser, he can recover the goods. 

In the sale of automobiles, the financing is handled by com- 
panies devoted specially to that service 

The economic advantages of installment selling have been 
challenged, but the American people like it. It is an established 
institution in this country. 

insurance as contract. In policies of fire, burglary, and similar 
insurance, the contract is one of indemnity for loss sustained. In 
what are known as valued pohcies, the value of the insured property 
is agreed upon as a base for settlement A valued policy law is one 
by which the insurance company is compelled to pay, in event of 
total destruction of the insured property, the full amount of the 
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policy, without consideration of actual market value at the time 
of the* loss. The insurance company U not required to pay for sec- 
ondary or incidental losses, as loss of use of a burned building. 

A fundamental feature of insurance contracts is that they arc 
regarded as a means of protection, not a source of gain to the 
insured. 

The element of wagering involved in contracts of insurance is 
met by requirement of what is known as insurable interest. In fire 
insurance, every holder of a lien against the property has an insur- 
able interest in it. In life insurance, every person has insurable 
interest not only in )iia own life but in those of all persons who owe 
him money or on whose life any interest of his depends. 

Insurance contracts may be assigned. When ownership of insxired 
property is transferred, ownership of insurance on the property is 
not automatically transferred. The parties to the transfer of the 
property must make their own arrangements as to transfer of the 
insurance. 

Fire and life insurance policies are now pretty well standardized 
in definition of the rights and liabilities of the contracting parties. 
Concealment of material facts, or facts guiding the insurer’s judg- 
ment when he makes his engagement, is enough to void the con- 
tract. The misrepresentation must be of material facts, if it is to 
cause such action. 

The buyer of insurance should protect hirrtself by making sure 
that an agent undertaking to waive conditions in the policy will 
be backed by his company in so doing. 

In case of loss by fire, the insured is required to give the earliest 
possible notice, and within sixty days, he must produce satisfactory 
proof of damage sustained. If his proof is not satisfactory but is 
^ven in good faith, the insurance company must enter its objection 
at once. 

integrity. The affairs of any corporation can be managed in a 
way that verges upon fraud but still may embody no legally action- 
able conduct. It is apart from the paths of honest and able manage- 
ment, but short of the field of crime. 

A good executive in a big business is almost priceless; )ie 
earns a large salary, as a percentage on the value of his service. 
But the bleeding of a corporation by parasitic officers is quite 
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another matter. Hard times in the 1930’s achieved one good end, 
namely, the elimination or weeding out of many sinecures. 

Stock control is frequently the means to bad ends. So too is the 
use of inside information. The recent movement toward govern- 
mental supervision ol financing of business may not be desirable 
in all its details, as a permanent policy, but it docs set up formidable 
opposition to crook^ management Its requirement of publicity 
protects the public; the juggling of accounts is more difficult when 
the shades are up and strong daylight falls upon the crooked 
director’s desk. 

Holding companies have only themselves to blame if in the 
endeavor to reform their proven evils, some of their good works 
have also been overthrown. Also, the prejudice against accumula- 
tion of reserves would not have gamed such effective strength if 
all corporations had used their reserves honestly as cushions against 
hard times. 

The integrity of executives and directors is the safeguard of the ' 
public's stake in the nation’s business, and fortunately for every 
individual who is willing to misuse his opportunities and abuse the 
trust placed in hun there are a thousand whose probity is beyond 
challenge. 

interest. Interest is money paid for the use of monQ^. 

A man or a corporation hires money to work for him or it, and 
pays its wages, as we may say, in the form of a percentage known 
as interest. A bank's discount on a loan is pimply interest paid in 
advance. It is deducted from the principal, and the amount handed 
over to the borrower is leas by just so much than the face sum of 
the loan A business concern both pays and receives interest. It 
pays interest on its borrowings, and receives it on some of its capital 
investments. A manufacturer borrows money to buy a new plant 
or machinery because he behoves that with expansion he can 
increase his productivity sufficiently to pay interest, dischatge the 
loan, and add to his original profits. He increases his present burden 
of expense in order to gain ultimate advantage in future increased 
earnings. 

The interest payment promised by a bond coupon is the issuer’s 
promise to pay the spedfied amount at the time named, for use 
of the money paid for the bond by its holder. 
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Rates of interest ^'ary widely. A lugh Interest rate on bonds indi- 
cates the possibility of unsoundness; the borrower seems too 
anxious to raise money. A 5 per cent bond is, ordinarily, safer than 
a 6 per cent bond. But a manufacturer may be able safely to offer 
a slightly higher rate than a railroad company could. 

Interest rates, in business, vary also with supply and demand. 
In this respect, interest does not merely resemble pnce, it is price: 
the price of money. The price of a loan fluctuates as business has 
confidence in its future or looks ahead with fear. 

All the States have laws fixing top limits upon various classes of 
interest. Small-loan rates are held under legal control, to protect 
the public against exploitation by usurious lenders. 

International. The International, an outgrowth of the League of 
the Just, which was formed in Paris by socialist exiles in 1836, 
began in 1864 as a movement to unify the forces of labor through- 
out the world. On September 28 of that year, a meeting was held 
at London, and a committee was appointed to draw up a con- 
stitution. 

The first convention, with sixty delegates present, was held at 
Geneva in 1866. It declared In favor of the eight-hour day. In the 
convention of the following year, at Lausanne, the socialist prin- 
ciples of Karl Marx came into control and the British delegation 
withdrew. They stood for the principles of trade-unionism. 

In 1868 at Brussels, the International advocated a general strike 
in the event of war and declared for public ownership of land and 
the facilities of transportation. The final meeting of the First 
International was held in Philadelphia in 1874. At this time Michael 
Bakunin, the Rusaan anarchist who had joined the movement in 
1869 with his followers, and Karl Marx contested for leadership. 
Marxian Socialists favored reforms through economic action, while 
Bakunin’s group believed in open revolution. 

Bakunin’s followers dominated the Second International, which 
was founded in Paris in 1889. Headquarters were established in 
Brussels in 1889 and the socialist morement became world-wide. 
Nationalistic differences, howe\-er, developed, and by 1891 the 
German Marxists were the leading spirits, spreading their in- 
fluence throughout central and eastern Europe with their Erfut 
program. 
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The Third International, formed at Moscow in March, 1919, un- 
der Lenm and Trotsky, supported the doctrines of Marx and the 
First International. It was officially dissolved on May 22, 1943. 

In 1921 at Vienna, Socialists formed the International Working 
Union of Socialist Parties, which was known as the Second-and-a- 
Half International. The Second International and the Vienna 
International merged as the Labor and Socialist International. It 
excludes Communists and oppcees militarism in any form. 

international date line. A line on the map, following approx- 
imately the 180th meridian, is used by navigators to adjust their 
keeping of time as they cross the Pacific. Traveling from east to 
west, a ship adds an hour to the day for each fifteen degrees 
traversed, because it is traveling with the sun. Going from west to 
east, it loses the same amount of time from each day, because it is 
moring toward the sun’s course. In drcumnavigating the earth, 
with a change of four minutes for each degree traversed, a full day 
is gained or lost. 

The adjustment of the date could be made anywhere, but the 
180th mendian was selected to give uniformity, because it runs 
over the Pacific, just halfway around the world from Greenwich, 
the zero line, and does not pass through centers of population. 

When It IS the last day of one year on the side of the line toward 
Amenca, it is the first day of the next year on the other side. » 

The international date line is an artificial creation of man in his 
system of keeping time, and the 180th meridian of longitude is 
selected merely for convenience and uniformity in making the 
adjustment. 

International Labor Organization (I, L. O.). After the World 
War, and as a part of the peace treaty, this organization was 
created as a means for betterment of labor conditions through 
international co-operation. 

The I. L. 0. IS financed by the licague of Nations, but any nation 
wishing to join may do so. 

It has a General Conference which meets annually, and a Gov- 
erning Body. Through its Intmiational Labor Office, facts and 
figures for labor and employment in all the lands are brought 
together and published. 
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Interstate Commerce Commisdom In 1887 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was created as an independent establishment to 
regulate commerce, under the Interstate Commerce Act (originally 
known as the Act to Regulate Commerce) which provided that 
common carriers engaged in transportation of property or passen- 
gers are subject to the jurisdiction of the Commission. The Hepburn 
Act of 1906 extended its jurisdiction to include express companies, 
pipe lines (except for water and gas), and sleeping-car companies. 
Other acts which have extended the Commission’s power are the 
Mann-Elkins Act of 1910, the Panama Canal Act of 1912, the 
Transportation Act of 1920, and the Motor Carrier Act of 1935. 
Under the Communications Act of 1934, the jurisdiction over com- 
munications sj’stems was transferred to the new Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has had far-reaching 
effects upon commerce within the United States, which is of much 
vaster proportions than our foreign trade. Many of the difRculties 
of Europe have been due to the difficulties of intercountry trade, 
with tariffs, border inspections, and red tape that prevented normal 
exchanges. Short-sighted interference by individual States has 
been kept at a minimum in the United States, and normal trade 
flows from coast to coast as a result. 

Congress had power to regulate interstate trade from the time 
of the founding of the Republic, but abuses gradually crept in 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission has remedied. Thus, 
the Commission may, upon demand, inspect the books of companies 
engaged in interstate public transportation, may fine illegal acts in 
violation of interstate commerce laws, and it prescribes a uniform 
system of accounting of companies engaged in interstate transporta- 
tion. The law declares, among other things, that freight and trans- 
portation rates must he just and reasonable; that there should be 
no discrimination between pCTsons or between localities; that there 
should be proper facilities for the interchange of traffic between 
connecting lines. 

Public interest and safety are the cWd concern of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

investment trust. In the finandal pages of the New York Times, 
there appears daily a section headed “Banks and Trust Companies," 
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with a subsection headed "Investing” and divided into "Fixed Unit 
Type” and “Management ” 

The investment trust is comparatively new in the United States, 
having become widely establi^ed only since the World War. In 
England, it is an older custom, favored as a protective system for 
small investors. 

Investment trusts act practically as agents for the small investor. 
They sell shares in their own business, and distribute profits from 
investment of the funds thus establi^ed to the share owners in 
proportion to their holdings. 

Thus, the skilied investor gains funds with which to work, and 
the small investor profits through the other's knowledge of markets. 
Under conservative nianagement, the investment trust represents 
a high degree of safety for those who cannot afford and do not 
desire to speculate, risking their small capital in hope of large 
returns. 

The investment trust butiness of the United States centers in 
New York City, and is regulated by the laws of New York 
State. 

Invoice. An invoice is not a contract; it is a mere memorandum 
of a sale It seta forth the details of a lot of goods shipped or de- 
livered: kind, amount, price It is itemized. It may be sent to a 
customer or to an agent. It has no binding quality. If the goods go 
to a purchaser, the shipper’s protection is in the bill of lading and, 
beyond that, in the contract of sale. 

It is to be noted, however, that in case of a dispute, while an 
invoice is not e\ndence of ownership of goods by its holder, it may 
be given evidential \*alue by being made out in such a way as to 
embody the terms of the parole contract, whereupon the agnaturc 
may have binding force. 

joint liability. In the expresaon joint ownership, the adjecti'.’e is 
us^ in its everyday connotation and carries no fine legal tech- 
nicality. 

Joint liability is less ample in Its application. 

This sharp distinction is to be made: In scrcraf UahiUty, a number 
of persons may be subject to responsibility for an obligation, but 
the accountability of each is unaffected by that of the others. In 
joint Itahiliiy, each party responsble is so closely associated with 
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the others that all must be dealt with in the same manner; none 
can be held or released apart from the others. 

The two forms of liability are frequently combined, as in joint 
and seteral liahxlily on a bond. In such a situation, the person 
holding the obligation may sue the backers exlher jointly or severally. 

janes- A jury is a body of men (or women) selected according 
to law and sworn to inquire into or decide on the evidence presented 
before them. 

There are three kinds of juries in the United States. (1) A grand 
j’ury is a body of from 12 to 23 dUzens chosen to examine into 
accusations against persons charged with crime, so as to determine 
if there is sufficient cause to find a bill of indictment to present to 
a court. At least twelve jurors must agree on a verdict. (2) A petit 
(pet'i) or petty jury is composed of 12 selected persons who dedde 
upon guilt in dvil or criminal actions. The jurors must remain 
together after the judge has summed up the case and the verdict 
must be unanimous. (3) A coroner's jury, which is composed of six 
persons, investigates the cause of death where evidence indicates 
that death is not due to natural causes. 

Labor, Department of. Massachusetts led the way to the modem 
system of governmental bureaus or departments concerned with 
labor affairs. In 1869 the Legislature of that State passed a law 
establishing a bureau to collect, analyze, and present to the public 
facts and figures relating to industrial occupations. 

In 1885 a labor bureau was organized in the Department of the 
Interior. Four years later, this bureau was expanded into a separate 
department. In 1903 its designation was changed to Department 
of Commerce and Labor. In 1913 it was split into separate entities, 
The Department of Commerce and the Department of Labor. 

The Department includes a Women's Bureau, a Children's 
Bureau, and divisions for CondliaUon, Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions, Labor Standards, and I^abor Statistics. 

The head of the Department, or SeCTetary of Labor, is a member 
of the Cabinet, but is not eligible to succession to the Presidency. 

The Act of Congress by which the Department was constituted 
defines its functions as promotion of the welfare of wage earners, 
improvement of working conditions in industry, and promotion of 
gainful employment. 
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Land Banks, Federal. The Federal Land Bank system was 
established under the Farm Loan Act of 1916, when Woodrow 
Wilson was President, to furnish long-term loans to financially dis- 
tressed fanners. Regional associations were formed to receive appli- 
cations. Approval of an application leads to placement of the 
desired mortgage with the nearest of the twelve regional banks 
Against the mortgages they hold, the banks issue bonds. Loans 
are limited to a top of $50,000. 

The system is headed by the Land Bank Commissioner, who was 
authorized by the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933, with 
later amendments, to make em»gen<^ loans (called Commissioner 
loans), until July 1, 1945. These loans are placed through the 
land banks. They may be made for any refinancing of farmers’ debts, 
and are not subject to the restrictions imposed upon the associations 
and the banks. 

See also Mortgage Aeaoctaium, Federal National; Mortgage 
Cimpany, RFC; Mortgage Corporaium, Federal Farm. 

law. Citizens of the Umted States live under the Federal and 
State constitutions, the laws passed by Congress and the State 
legislatures, the common law, and local ordinances. Their legal 
contests are tned m Federal, State, and muniapal courts. 

The Federal system includes the Supreme Court of the United 
States, ten circuit courts, the Federal district courts, the United 
States Court of Claims, the Temtonal courts, the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, the United States 
Customs Court, and the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals. 

State systems vary in detail, but tfieir junsdictlon divides into 
dvil and cnminal, common law, and equity. There are courts with 
special functions, as probate courts supervising the administration 
of estates, and juvenile courts for the care of neglected or delinquent 
children. At the head of the line is a court of last resort within the 
State; next, a tnbunal of appeals; then, the State courts of first 
trial, and the local courts, imder justices of the peace or city magis- 
trates. 

The common law is based not upon statutes but upon established 
custom. It relates to matters of liberty, security in ownership of 
property, and the meeting of obligations. It is embodied in many 
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property. (2) In tbe eqiutable lien, it is not necessary for the licnoi 
to have actual possession of the property, but he must be able to 
identify it (3) The statutory hen is one created by statutory law, 

Another classification divides liens into pencrol and Txirljculoj 
liens. In a general hen, a person may retain Uie property of anotha 
in order to balance a general account. Such a hen may be held bj 
a banker, lawj’cr, commission merchant, etc. In a particular lien, 
a person has the right to hold the property because of labor or 
expenses expended on that property. This is the most common form 
of lien. 

A mecJiamcs' Itcn is a statutory hen upon real estate in order to 
secure the contrattor who has expended labor or materials to 
improve the property. This Hen is limited to the premises and some- 
times to the building on which the improvements were made. A 
mechanics’ lien takes pnonty over other Hens and other claim" 
against the property. If the Hen is not discharged, the property may 
be foreclosed to satisfy the hen 

life estate. A life estate is an interest in property enduring only 
for the term of a particular person’s life. It constitutes a freehold. 

life estates may be established by agreement or may come into 
being through process of law, as In instances of courtesy and dowtf. 
In the latter circumstance, the estate is known as a matrimonial 
estate. 

As a rule, life estates are created by deed or by will. 

Umitatioas, statute of. State laws fix a period of years within 
which court proceedings may be instituted in any subject of legal 
action, and after which such action cannot be taken. The period 
\’aries in the diflerent States, but ax years is the customary allow- 
ance of time The time allowance may, however, vary within any 
State according to the nature of the action under consideration. 

In legal view, the statute of limitations is justified as law in the 
common interest; it is held that it is to be regarded not as destroying 
a right but as regulating the remedy. 

Civil action in a Federal court recognizes as governing the law 
of the State m which action is brought. In criminal proceedings, 
however, the Federal statute of limitations prevails. 

At any time before expiration of the statute jJeriwl, a part pay- 
ment replaces the original agreement and marks the beginning of a 
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new period of limitation. In the case of a debt incurred by a person 
not of age, the statute begins to run when the person comes of age. 

The limitations statutes exist for protection of persons who hon- 
estly meet their obligations, and to defeat the dishonest intentions 
of persons who might seek recovery a second time, after receipt for 
payment had been thrown away. 

mail. The Post Office Department has made many provisions for 
cheaper and easier handling of business mail 
The reply card and the envelope tnth return postage guaranteed 
are not only conveniences but means of economy. Under this 
modem system, postage is paid only on cards or envelopes that 
actually are returned to the first sender. The old way of enclosing 
postage vrith each letter was far too costly. 

These cards or envelopes go to the post office in bulk. The require- 
ment is for at least a thousand in each lot. They go under a permit 
number. Certain detailed informaUon must be given by the sender. 
A cash deposit has to be made, guaranteeing postage on the return- 
ing cards or envelopes. Cards must be cut within the legal require- 
ments as to minimum and maximum size. 

In planning reply cards and envelopes, it is advisable to consult 
the proper official at the post office, submitting all details to him 
for authoritative comment. 

Such consultation is good business in preparation of bulk mailing 
matter, substituting assurance for guesswork. The weight of the 
matter to be mailed should be carefully regulated. The person 
preparing the matter to be mailed should study carefully all details 
as to size and weight. To pay full unit postage on fractional weights 
is sheer waste. 

It is important that outgoing mml be handled by a person thor- 
oughly versed in post-office requirements, such as those on parcel 
post. He should know when it does and when it does not pay to 
mark a package for spedal handling. He should know the zones, 
weight and size limits, as well as rates. In fact, tlus is a highly 
spedalized and important Iimction, with opportunity for waste or 
economy on quite an e-xten^ve scale as the day's mailings pile up. 

Big concerns are aware of tins, and safeguard their costs; but 
many small concerns waste mon^ through sheer ignorance of postal 
regulations. 
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management. With the development of modern industry, man- 
agement has come to be recognized, along with capital and labor, 
as one of the three great dvviaona of industrial functioning. “Scien- 
tific management” is now a technical phrase, not merely a general 
term, its connotation is exact, not loose. 

It is known in mcrchandiang, but applies especially to manu- 
facturing. Scientific management includes organization and adminis- 
tration of interrelated departments. It aims at increased efficiency 
in each part, and effective co-ordination of all the parts. 

Scientific management is concerned with the business end, the 
manufacturing processes, and the selling of the product. It involves 
knowledge of methods and of markets. Direction of working forces 
of men and planning of systems of machinery are within its field 
Study of costs is part of its function. It bnngs together all the units 
m the complicated structure of a modem industrial plant, 

Frederick Winslow Taylor (1856-1915), a Pennsylvania engineer 
engaged m the steel industry, made a notable series of studies in 
which management as a science may be said to have had its apparent 
beginning. He scientifically analyzed the various motions in a 
process of manufacture, and work^ out a scheme for standardizing 
them so that no motion should be lost. 

maps and tacks. Many sales managers visualize the field by 
means of maps, with tacks of various colors to indicate the move- 
ment of the field forces. This practice resembles the method of a 
military commander in checking on his strategy. 

These maps may conveniently be kept in shallow drawers in a 
cabinet, each map being fastened down to the bottom of a drawer. 
The method of keeping the record on the map varies widely in 
different offices, but the idea is to present at a glance the field of 
operation. The tacks can bo moved from day to day, or can be left 
in and connected with strings to trace a line across the territory 
under study. If more colors are needed than can bo had in tack 
heads, little squares or circles of paper can be used, held in place 
with ordinary small black tacks. 

They can be used to record salesmen’s tnps through a temtory, 
the results at each stopping place, and data relating to customers’ 
demands. It should be useful, too, in planning promotion work, as 
advertising. 
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The tack system should, of course, not be permitted to displace 
the card filing sj’stem; it should not supplant but should supplement 
that system. 

This method has been found useful by many managers. Its use- 
fulness ob%iously will depend upon the accuracy with which it is 
kept up to date. Those who use it, esjMJCially in connection with a 
card sj’stem, say that it amply repays the necessarj’ investment of 
time and care. 

marine insurance. Marine insurance covers loss or damage to 
ships and cargoes. Insurance against perils encountered by ships 
at sea is the oldest form of insurance. It was the first form of insur- 
ance written in the United States, starting at New York in 1759. 
Ship and cargo may be insured separately. 

Insurance is commonly taken per voj’age, port to port, and back 
to the home port- It may, however, be taken for a term, of time. 

Policies are either valued or open. A tmlued policy sets a tmlue 
upon the insured property and names that as the amount to be paid 
in case of total loss. An open policy leaves the avact amount of 
pajment to be determined when the amount of loss actually sus- 
tained can be calculated. 

Marine insurance covers many haiards, as those of shipwreck, 
collision, fire. A policy may be taken out to cover war risks or 
barratry, injury to the owner of the ship or its cargo due to illegal 
acts by the master or crew. 

Maritime Commission, U. S. By Act of Congress approved June 
29, 1936, and amended June 23, 1938, the United States Maritime 
Commission was created. 

The Act vested in the Commission certain functions and powers, 
in addition to those previously vested in the United States Shipping 
Board, and defined in the Shipping Act of 1916, the Merchant 
Marine Acts of 192S and 1940, and the Intercoastal Shipping Act 
of 1933. All of these Acts have been amended in some respects, and 
by an Executive Order of February, 1942, certain functions, duties 
and powers of the Umted States Maritime Commission, were trans- 
ferred to the War Shipping Administration. 

The Commission was established to promote the American mer- 
chant marine. That merchant marine, in the riew of this act, should : 
1 — Conrist of ships owned and bwlt in the United States, op- 
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crated under American registry, and manned, as far as possible, by 
American seamen. 

2 — Be sufficient for carriage of all domestic water-borne com- 
merce of the United States, and “a substantial portion” of its 
overseas trade. 

3 — Provide adequate auxiliary service to the navy in wartimes. 

4 — Be composed of safe, well-equipped, and suitable types of 
vessels constructed m the United States. 

In 1938, in the United Kingdom, 234 vessels totaling 7G4,307 
gross tons were launched, in the United States, 16 ships totaling 
76,333 gross tons. Since 1938, the Commission has been carrying 
out a program for replacing over-age cargo and passenger cargo 
vessels with new and faster ships. Following the outbreak of the 
war in Europe m 1939, the program was expanded and accelerated. 
Immediately alter the entrance of the United States into the war, 
the Commission undertook construction of 24,000,000 deadweight 
tons of shipping in 1942-43. Over 8,000,000 deadweight tons were 
delivered in 1942, and a ^milar amount in the first six months of 
1943 Approximately 65 per cent of the tonnage being delivered was 
in Liberty Ships (10,600 deadwwght ton vessels particularly de- 
signed for prefabneation and mass assembly methods of construc- 
tion). In June, 1943, six ships a day (on an average) were being 
produced. 

maritime law. The body of laws relating to actions and rights 
on the seas or other navigable waters is known as maritime law. 

It covers what is "known as admiralty jurisdiction. In Great 
Britain, such cases are tried in Courts of Admiralty. In the United 
States, the Federal courts have jurisdiction. When trying such 
cases, they are often called admiralty courts. In addition to cases 
arising at sea or on the Great Lakes, they try cases coming from 
navigation of nvers and canals — all waterways. In such cases, they 
have criminal as well os civil jurisdiction. FYom the district courts, 
appeals may be taken to the Circuit Court of Appeals or to the 
Supreme Court. 

Cases at mantime law may involve charges of negligence, claims 
for salvage, breaking of contract, demurrage charges, and the 
treatment of crews by shipmasters. Federal laws regulate the wages, 
hours, and living conditions of seamen. 
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Mechanical development, carried to marvelous extents, has far 
outrun the processes of legidabve relation. The bold, not to say 
radical, expenmenting of the 1930’s may ultimately be found, when 
tested by expenence, to have opened the way for permanent 
improvement m oiu" methods of industrial operation, in their appli- 
cation to national welfare. 

metric system. In Ammca, the system of measurement by 
inches, feet, yards, rods, miles, has prevailed for all the years of our 
national existence. 

In Europe, a decimal or metnc system prevails 

It is asserted that the metnc system is logical, easy to convert 
from one unit to another, and that the Amencan system is arbitrary 
and difficult An attempt has been made, of recent years, since the 
Olympic Games were revived, to measure racing distances in 
meters instead of yards; but it has not been decisively successful 

Metric measures are given in a section of this volume, as, of 
course, are the Amencan tables. 

The metric system was first adopted by the BVench in the 1700's. 
It has tables for distance, solid and liquid capacity and content, 
and square and cubic units. The meter and the liter are its 
bases. 

In the United States, the metric system has as yet established 
no claim to dominance, but because of its use in Europe it should 
be understood by the American busin^sman. 

minimum wage. As the words imply, a minimum wage is bottom 
or lowest pay. The expression is used to denote a minimum fixed 
by law, below which pay shall not go. . 

Humane legislators seek to set a minimum wage to prevent 
exploitation of labor. This is an excellent ideal, but in practice it 
is always to be observed that the minimum tends to become a 
maximiun. That is to say, the employe quite naturally, seeking 
to keep costs of labor dovm, will keep as close to the legal minimum 
as he can. Thus the impmative need of earning bread and butter 
works against the ideal of o high standard of living for the worker. 

Employers’ interest, in the realistic view, runs only so far as 
may be necessary to maintain efficiency. The American idea! 
includes happiness. The Declaration of Independence aiaerted 
American beliel in a universal “unalienable" right to "the pursuit 
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The money of today consists of gold, silver, nickel, or copper. It 
is issued by governments in the form of coin. For convenience, heavy 
bulks of coined metal are represented by paper certificates. In fact, 
billions of dollars’ worth of business is done yearly without money 
changing hands, thanks to the modem system of credit and clear- 
ance of debt on books of record and account. 

A check is not money , neither is a draft or other bill of exchange. 
But they represent money. 

The country’s annual business represents much rnore money 
than there is in the country. A ^sod live dollar should have a busy 
year with its proper amount of turnover, working in many trans- 
actions. 

When we say money is scarce, we speak inaccurately; the money 
is in existence but is tied up, dormant in the banks, because lack 
of confidence impairs credit and leaves the money idle. In the last 
ten years, the stock of money in the United States has been, in 
billions of dollara: 8, 0. 0. 10, 13, 15, 17, 10, 20, 23. , 

monopoly. A copyright or patent confers a legal monopoly, but 
the word is commonly used to indicate a control of a field of business 
achieved by suppressing competition. 

In other countries there are government monopolies, but in the 
United States all trade and industry are private. 

In American usage, monopoly almost always denotes a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade, a merger of large corporations seeking to 
control pnccs and markets 

Against such combinations the Federal antitrust laws are opera- 
tive. See trust. 

moratorium. This word traces back to the Latin morari, to delay- 
A moratorium is a period of grace allowed a debtor, dunng which 
payments that would normally be made are not required. 

Early in the depression period, we had in this country a bank 
moratorium, when payments by the banks were suspended, to 
prevent disastrous runs and consequent failures. In 1931 Germany’s 
debtors granted the German government a moratorium on its war 
debt, in hope that the breathing spell would enable that country 
to attain sufficient economic prosperity to resume its schedule of 
payments. 
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by the Federal housing authorities. Later it \ras renamed as the 
Federal National Mortgage Association. 

To the end of the fiscal year of 1938-S9, the FNhIA had bought 
$40,509,000 worth of mortgages from the RFC Mortgage Company, 
had placed approximately 143 nullions of its funds in FHA insured 
mortgages, and had placed about three million dollars in large 
housing projects. 

The FNMA buys mortgages insured by FHA; its first function 
is to pro^•ide a market for such mortgages It also prondes finandcg 
for approved low-rent projects. 

See abo mortgage; Mortgage Componi^, RFC; Mortgage Corpora^ 
tion. Federal Farm. 

Mortgage Company, RFC (RFCMC). In March of 1935, the RFC 
Mortgage Company was organized, to promote a market for mort- 
gages on aty properties. 

It makes loans on apartment houses, hotels, office buildings, 
especially where the mortgagee is in distress but can show that 
reorganization of his finanang will put the property on a pajaug 
basis. Satisfactory demonstration of abili^ to pay taxes, insurance, 
and costs of operation is required; also, assurance that the loan can 
be paid off on schedule. 

With similar assurance of fulfillment, the company also supplies 
capital for new building Here, in addition to testing the applicant’s 
business ability, the company considers the fitness of the proposed 
building as an addition to the existing similar equipment of the 
community. 

In all its operations, the RFCMC considers investment lulues 
and will have no part in speculati\'e enterprises. 

To July 1, 1939, the company had placed $103,618,737 in FHA 
insured mortgages, S3 milhons in relirf for distressed mortgagees, 
61 in new building, and $1,781,000 in purchase of mortgages not 
insured by FHA. 

See also Mortgage Association, Federal A’a^tonol; Mortgage 
Corporation, Federal Farm. 

Mortgage Corporation, Federal Farm (FFMC). As part of the 
Farm Credit Administration, FFCA, the Federal Farm Corpora* 
tion, FFhlC, uses its funds to finance loans by the Federal land 
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banks. This continues the plan of refinancing of farm debts that 
was launched in 1933. 

The Corporation is permitted to carry up to two billions of bonds. 
The Government guarantees the Corporation's bonds, both as to 
principal and as to interest. 

See also Mortgage Association, Federal National; Mortgage 
Com'pany, RFC. 

municipal ownership. See public oncnershxp. 

National Industrial Recovery Act (NIR A). The NIRA was passed 
by Congress on June 13, 1933; signed by the President on June 16 
— and outlawed by the Supreme Court, May 27, 1935. 

This Act, along with the Agricultural Adjustment Act, was 
designed to place control of agriculture and industry in the hands 
of the Chief Executive. 

The processing taxes authorized by the Act establishing the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, AAA, were declared 
unconstitutional, January 6, 1936. The processing taxes were 
designed as a means of regulating production of farm crops. A new 
law was enacted in 1938, 

The NIRA was presented to the country as a plan for regulating 
industry by checldng destructive competition, increasing employ- 
ment, raising wages, and lowering hours of work. President Roose- 
velt, defining its objects, included that of preventing “disastrous 
overproduction." Opponents of the NIRA retorted that what the 
country was suffering from was not overproduction but imder- 
consumption. 

A national system of codes and licenses for industrial enterprises 
was put forth, under which employers were to sign contracts com- 
mitting themselves to observance of the provisions of the Act. 
This commitment was extended to cover future regulations by the 
National Recovery Administration, and that was the hitch. Agen- 
cies of the NRA xxsed their powers in a manner exceeding the pur- 
poses of the President in planning this vast program of amelioration 
and recovery. There was effort to coerce open-shop plants into 
becoming unionized. 

After a period of bitter dissenrion, and a new depression following 
close upon the first impulse of advancement in industry, the Supreme 
Court declared the Act unconstitutional, exceeding the grant of 
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power to the national executive department, especially in those 
sections which gave the Chief Executive power to promulgate codes 
and those intended to fix wages and hours in all the States. 

National Safety Council. TheKational Safety Council, organized 
in 1913, has headquarters at Chicago, and more than 5,000 mem- 
bers, principally industrial concerns. 

It is a nonprofitmaking co-opcrative association, and its purpose 
is to prevent accidents cauring injury or loss of life. It also combats 
vocational disease in \’ariou3 industries, and strives for improvement 
of health conditions in industry. Its local councils are in contact 
with thousands of plants. 

The Council operates also in connection with the public schools. 

naturalization. Knowledge of the laws of atizenship and naturali- 
zation is frequently useful to an employer. A personnel officer of a 
corporation might espedally find such knowledge helpful. 

Naturalization is the grant of atizenship to a person of alien 
birth. In the United States, It confers all rights of citizenship except 
that of being eligible for election as President. The naturalize 
citizen’s eligibility for either house of Congress would depend upon 
the laws of the State of his residence. 

An alien, or person of foreign buth, to be naturalized must have 
lived five years in the United States; at least six months in one 
county. An alien of at least 18 years of age may obtain the grant 
of citizenship from a State or F^eral judge upon fulfillment of the 
legal requirements. 

He may take his first papers on declaration of intention at any 
time after being admitted to the country. At this time a certificate 
of arrival must be filed. It must be accompanied by his declaration 
ol intention. The Ice for eadi of these is $2.50 

Not less than two years and not more than seven years after this 
declaration, the applicant may take out his second papers by means 
of a petition. The fee for the petition is $5. The petition cannot, 
except under special ruling, be heard by the court within ninety 
days. It must be signed by the applicant in his own hand. Signatures 
of two witnesses (dtizens) are al» required. 

When the petition is finally heard, the applicant must demon- 
strate ability to speak and understand English and to write his 
own name. He must have a /air knowledge of the nature of govern- 
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ment in the United States, He niiist swear allegiance to the United 
States and renounce allegiance to any foreign government. 

During the qualifying period, the applicant does not lose his 
standing as a resident of the United States if sent abroad by an 
American institution of research or by an employer engaged in foreign 
commerce. Such cases are subject to check by the government. 

If the parents of a child bom outside the United States are 
dtizens, the child is a citizen. If one of the parents is an alien and 
the other a citizen, the child does not acquire citizenship unless it 
has lived in the United States during the five years preceding the 
age of 18 and within six months after attaining legal age, and takes 
an oath of allegiance. 

After living five years in the United States, a minor who was 
bom abroad, of alien parents, may become a citizen if the father or 
mother has previously been naturalized. 

Except when the United States is at war, a citizen marrying a 
foreigner may renounce his or her dtizenship before a court. If the 
nation goes to war within one year from tLit time, however, the 
renundation of dtizenship is voided. 

Upon the death of an alien husband or divorce from him, a 
natir©.bom woman who had lost her citizenship through such 
marriage may regain citizenship, but does not do so automatically. 
Certain formalities must be gone through. 

Since the Act of 1934 was passed, an alien marrying a citizen or 
whose husband or wife becomes naturalized may himself or herself 
be naturalized without declaring intention and upon three instead 
of five years' residence. 

A woman marrying an alien does not lose citizenship unless she 
formally renounces it before a court. 

Of recent years, espedally rince the Act of 1934 was passed, pro- 
vision has been widely made for teaching those applying for citizen- 
ship what Americanism is, and the occasion of the grant and taking 
of the oath of allegiance has been lifted out of mere court routine 
and made an occaaon of community ceremony. 

Naturalization in the Umted States has always been restricted 
to persons of the white and African races. 

negligence. In law, negligence is failure to take such care in the 
performance of a duty as a reasonably prudent and cautious person 
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would take. What might in one situation be proper carefulness 
would in another situation be negligence. 

What would be reasonable care in storing another’s furniture 
would by no means constitute reasonable care in keeping his 
livestock. 

A professional man’s errors of judgment are not to be set down 
as negligence, but an act that manifests willingness to let a patient 
or client take an avoidable risk is negligence. 

The owner of property who permits another to enter the property 
without warning of known dangers is negligent. 

An employer who does not make reasonable provision for the 
safety of his employees is negligent 

A railroad company not safeguarding its passengers as a BWIled 
and conscientious railroad man would is negligent. 

There is a distinction between inevitable risks and risks imposed 
by failure to provide proper safeguards. Such failure constitutes 
negligence. 

Negligence may range from ordinary to criminal. 

Contributory negligence on the part of a complainant absolves 
the defendant of charge of negligence. 

Failure to give notice of perils and hazards incidental to work 
being done is a serious form of negligence. In some instances, the 
mere posting of warning signs is a sulTicient discharge of responsi- 
bility; in others, further precautionary steps arc necessary to void 
the charge of negligence. 

negotiability. In the language of business, to negotiate is to trans- 
fer, and applies to commercial paper, such as notes, bills of exchange, 
stock certificates. 

Negotiable paper is paper that exchanges ownership immediately 
upon delivery. It may or may not require endorsement. 

An unregistered bond is as readily negotiable as a bank note. A 
registered bond, in order to be transferred, must have the owner’s 
order upon it. 

A check is negotiated when it is cashed. If made out “Pay to 
bearer’’ or "Cash,” it is completely negotiable. 

A negotiable paper to the endorsement of which the words 
“without recourse’’ are added, passes to the transferee with no 
liability on that endorser. He amply passes on whatever title may 
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legally be his, causing liability to remain with the maker of the 
check or with previous endorsers who have not protected them- 
selves through a “without recourse” notice. 

Such action turns all liability back to other signers, to be adjusted 
among themselves. 

As negotiability applies to transfer and delivery by assignment 
as well as endorsement, trade acceptances, warehouse receipts, bills 
of lading, due bills, and similar paper may be negotiated. 

A person who in good faith accepts from another a negotiable 
paper which has been lost and found or which has been stolen has 
clear title to it, and the drawer of the paper has to recover, if at 
all, from the one who found or stole the paper. 

To be negotiable, a paper must either name a specific sum of 
money to be paid or give data from which such a sum can be 
definitely calculated. 

negotiable instrument. Any document which upon delivery 
effects a transfer of the property sectired by it is a negotiable instni* 
ment. 

In ordinary usage, the term negotiable instrument applies to 
checks, drafts, trade acceptances, and other bills of exchange, and 
promissory notes, but unregbter^ bonds and their coupons, bills 
of lading and other documents are properly included within the 
scope of the term. 

A negotiable Instrument must be written, and must carry a 
commitment to payment of a stated sum of money, as “One hundred 
dollars sixty days from date,” or “One hundred dollars ninety days 
from date, with interest at five per cent." 

It must be made out as payable to bearer, or to order of the 
recipient, either on demand or at a set time. Such paper may be 
antedated or postdated, except with fraudulent intent. Of course, 
however, antedating and postdating are accompanied by some 
risks and are as a rule quite inadvisable. Any material alteration, 
as of date, amount to be pmd, and time or place of payment, 
invalidates the paper. 

Practically all the States have enacted uniform laws governing 
negotiable instruments. 

panic. Hnandal panic is a condition of general fear of disaster in 
buriness, in which individual ^orts to escape heavy losses bulk 
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into a widespread movement of holding back or slowing down, which 
in itself produces marked depression and mcreasca the extent and 
depth of the panic. The foundation of business upon the credit 
system makes all business susceptible to such fears. 

Panic may be described as a peculiarly violent crisis in the course 
of the business cycle. Prosperity leads to an overloading of the 
wares, and the fuse blows out With a boom in business, the demand 
for raw materials increases. Pnees nse. More capital is needed, and 
interest rates go up correspondingly. R’oducers, having stepped up 
their plants, find the costs of business further enlarged by the wage 
item. The break comes when the credit stringency reaches its peak. 
If the crisis attains the proportions of a panic, there is an extreme 
lessening of business, owners of capital avoid new commitments, 
productive enterprise halts, mon^ is scarce, unemployment pre- 
vails, distress is general. 

As the panic comes about principally through overexpansion of 
business m good times, so it ends when economic needs necessitate 
a revival of business, and the recession actually brings into operation 
the forces of revival. As the overproduced goods are used up, re- 
placement becomes imperative. The tied-up masses of capital call 
for release and profitable placement As the wheels begin to turn, 
confidence is restored, and a new period of prosperity begins. 

The United States has had major business panics in 1837, 1857, 
1873, 1893, and at the start of the worldwide depression of the 
1930's 

The panic of 1837 was preceded by a period of wild speculation 
Paper money was abundant; real values were lost in the flurry of 
unsoundly based transactions. High taxes, overimportation of 
foreign goods, high cost of living, high interest rates, and weakened 
credit were building the finanaa] structure up to a tremendous 
letdown. The banks suspended speae payments Banks shut their 
doors, factories closed down, contracts were canceled, unem- 
ployment was severe. Hungry workpeople rioted. Flour went from 
five dollars a barrel to eleven. 

FYesident Van Buren called upon Congress for legislation making 
the government independent of the banks by providing vaults at 
the Treasury and subtreasuries in which Uncle Sam could store 
his own gold and silver. The law was not passed until 1840. 

The panic of 1857 ties up with the land and railroad boom in the 
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West. There were many business failures. A number of railroad 
companies went bankrupt. It is sometimes asserted that a lowerinf; 
of tariiT rates in that year was a contributing cause of the financial 
stringency. 

In 1873 the e.Tpanding countrj% after enjoying a period of real 
development and prospenty, rear^ a superstructure upon a founda- 
tion of unjustified cxpcctnlions, and came a cropper. Agriculture 
and industrj' alike piled up huge surpluses of goods. There Nvas 
much speculation. Credit vras blown into a bubble that must 
inevitably burst. 

In September of 1873, the banking house of Jay Cooke and 
Company, in New York, crashed, and panic spread far and wide, 
fast. A five-year period of hard times followed. Mills were closed. 
There were bread lines in the cities. Real estate could not be sold. 
Bankruptdes mulUpUcd. Distress was national, and deep. There 
were many strikes and much \*iolence. This panic was almost com- 
pletely due to unregulated railroad building and operation, plus 
speculation in western land. 

The panic of 1893 was the criris of a period of what later came 
to be called “frendod finance.” Cleveland moved into the ^Vhite 
House at a time when buaness skies were darkening with coming 
storm. A bilHon-dollar Congress had turned into a deficit the surplus 
built up by Cleveland in his first administration. The Govemnient’s 
reserN-e of gold had been dnuned away. Then came the free silver 
fight that brought Bryan into national prominence. The Sherman 
Silver Purchase Act was repealed, but the flood of paper money 
continued, and within a few months, the gold resen'e was down to 
$70,000,000. Later it fell to $40,000,000. It was at this time that 
the New York bankers, Belmont and Jlorgan, syndicated an issue 
of United States gold bonds which, with a later issue, stalled oft 
for a time the impending crash. That crash came in 1893. The years 
immediately following were probably the hardest ever experienced 
by this nation. 

The distresses of the 1930's brought at least this much of ad\-ance 
over former times, that with all the widespread distress there was' 
practically no violence. In 1803 there was gunfire and bloodshed. 

^ partnership. A partnership is an association of persons in buaness, 
differing from a corporation in tlmt it is created not by the agency 
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of law but through contract of individuals. 'Should a partnership 
be incorporated, its whole legal status would be changed. Instead 
of the individual liability of each partner for the firm’s obligations, 
there would be created a new entity; the corporation is a legal 
personality. 

A hmiled partnership is one in which some of the partners accept 
liability for the firm's obligations, while others are liable only to 
an extent determined by the size of their contribution to its 
capital. 

A special partnership may be formed for participation of its 
members in a single business deal. When the deal is completed, the 
partnership ends 

A Silent partner is one who has an interest in the business without 
taking active part in its direction. 

The firm cannot hold title to real property, because a partnership 
is not a legal entity. One partner may hold real property in trust 
for the firm. 

Each partner stands as an agent for his fellow members of the 
firm and for the firm itself. His acts, in connection with affairs of 
the partnership, are regarded as acts of the firm He can give title 
to its property. He can collect its debts. He can commit it to legal 
obligations 

A firm name may consist of the names of one or more of the part- 
ners, or it may be a made-up, artificial name. When a partner dies 
and the partnership is dissolved, the survivors may use the firm 
name until its business is settled. 

Death or bankruptcy of one partner dissolves the partnership 

Partners are expected to report in detail all transactions affecting 
the firm, and have correspondingly the privilege of access to the 
firm’s books at all limes. Except where special arrangement is made 
in the contract of partnership, no partner is entitled to pay for his 
services, nor may he take personal profit from a transaction in the 
name and on behalf of the firm, or conduct in his own person a 
business competing ivith that of the firm. 

When a person becomes a partner in an old firm, it is held, in 
theory, that a new firm has been constituted, and the new member 
assumes no liability for debts incurred by the firm before his acces- 
sion to membership. 

A retiring partner retains his liaWlity for obligations preceding 
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his retirement, but on the theory that a new partnership is consti- 
tuted, ho does not incur any liability for subsequent oblipations. 

Notice of retirement of a member of the partnership must be 
actually delivered to those with whom the firm has had business 
relations. A newspaper notice is reparded ns adequate notice to the 
general public. 

passport. The passport is a paper issuetl to a citizen by his povem- 
ment— in the United States, through the Department of State — to 
identify him oflicially when traveling abraid. It is countersigned — 
technically, Yis6<l— by a diplomatic representative of the country 
in whicli ho intends to travel. 

Application for a passport is made, in writing, to the clerk of any 
court, either Federal or Stale, which has nuthorily to naturalize 
aliens. The Stale Department maintain.s special pawsport agencies 
in several of the major ports, as New York, Boston, Seattle, San 
Frandsco, Now Orleans, and Chicago. The nppHc.ation must be 
signed by n qualified iritncss. 

Everj’ person over 21 who goes abroatl is required to liavc a pass- 
port, but minors may accomp.any their parents without separate 
passports. 

Eudonco of time and place of birth is required, in the case of a 
native citizen. If birth ccrtificalo or certificate of bvaplism is not 
obtrunable, a sworn statement by a properly qualified person, ns 
physician, nurse, or midwife in attendance at the birth, wU be 
accepted. If sucli evidence is unobtainable, an nfildavitfrom another 
person may be accopt«l. 

A naturalized citizen must present, with his application, his 
certificate of naturalization, which will be rctumetl. 

Special information is required of persons bom abroad, as to the 
parents’ citizenship status. 

A woman should state in her application whether she has ever 
been marrie<l. A married woman’s signature is properly her own 
given name ivith the surname of her husband. 

With the application should be submitted two copies of a photo- 
graph of the applicant. These must be at least 21 by 21 inches, and 
not more than 3 by 3 inches. The pictures should show the full face, 
and should ha\*c been taken within six months. 

The passport fee is $9. One dollar is the charge for executing the 
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application. Close relatives ot an American soldier, sailor, or marine 
buried abroad do not ha\'e to pay a fee when going to viat the 
burial place Visa fees have been abolished, through mutual agree- 
ment, as between the Um'ted States and many foreign cotmtries. 

patent law. Formerly a grant of special pririlege was made by a 
government in the form of ‘letters patent” noUfjing all concerned 
that the grant had been made. Now the noun paieni applies spe- 
cifically to a grant of exclusive right to manufacture and sell an 
invention, or articles of whidi the invention is a part. 

In the United States, a patent covers a period of seventeen years. 
Any person, citizen or alien, rerident or nonresident, may obtain a 
patent upon meeting all requirements of the patent law. 

Appbcation to the Federal Commissioner of Patents at the Patent 
Office in Washington, D. C... must be made in the exact form set 
forth in the patent law. There must be a petition for rights; a sworn 
statement of originality, and. if the patent is sought for a machine 
or any device that can be pictured, detailed drawings and descrip- 
tion of the nature, operation, and uses of the article. 

The article to be patented must be. according to the law, "nw 
and useful . . . not Imown or used by others In this country before 
his invention and not patented or described in any printed publica- 
tion in tlus or any foreign country , . . and not patented in a country 
foreign to the Ututed States.” 

Patents are granted for “new and useful compositions of matur,” 
but only when the formula, methods of preparation, and mannff 
of use are fully stated. Samples of the compound must accompany 
the application. 

A patent can be issued only to the actual inventor, but he may 
at any time assign his rights, fully or in part, to another person. 

After the first lee of $20, the charges are scaled with a \-iew to 
putting a check upon claims made in and after filing. The Board of 
Appeals acts for the Patent Office and examines all allegations of 
int^erenee. 

Patent bw is complicated, and the sen-ices of a good patent 
attorney are practically indispensable to the inventor; the patent 
office itself specifically recommends use of such services. Practice 
of patent bw is highly spedalized. 

Many cases at bw bv^vetherabticBaol employer and employee 
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in connection with the making and patenting of an invention. In 
few words, the situation reduces to this: If the idea is originated by 
the employer and the mechanic Tnerely makes the machine or device 
under the employer’s supervision, the employer is the inventor, 
and is entitled to the patent rights. But if the employee originates 
the idea, it belongs to him, and he alone is rightfully entitled to the 
patent, unless he has assigned to his employer, in advance, the 
right to all inventions he may make while employed. 

Again, with some two million patents having been issued in this 
country, there arc many cases at law turning upon charges of 
infringement of rights. 

Government protection can be given only within the govern- 
ment's own territory. The International Patent Union safeguards 
the interests of patentees in countries other than their own. This 
protection, however, is limited to a period of one year after issuance 
of a patent. Therefore, if an inventor wishes patent protection in 
other countries than his own, he should make proper application 
to the foreign governments within a year from the grant of his own 
government's patent. 

Disputes over inventions and infringements involve questions 
of fact, and arc to be settled in the courts. An unpatented invention 
provides no legal protection against infringementj there is no 
established right for anyone to infringe. Possession of a patent 
gives the inventor a legal foothold. He can sue for damages for 
provable infringement, and can seek an injunction in restraint of 
future infringements. 

No patented article qualifies for the protection intended to be 
given by government unless it is properly patent-marked. 

For detailed information, address the Patent Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

pawnbroking. Census figiuos for 1935 show 1,142 pawnshops, 
doing an annual business of $20,489,000. 

The pawnbroker’s business is that of lending money, with personal 
effects deposited by the borrower as security. 

Poum is used in the sense of “pledge." It is used both as a noun 
and as a verb; to pawn property is to place it under pledge with 
the pawnbroker. 

The person making the pledge and the deposit is the pawner 
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(sometimes written pawnor); the lender and recipient of the pledge 
is the pawnee. 

The pawnee undertakes to hold the property deposited with him 
until pnneipal and interest have been paid. Such payment is said 
to redeem the property. 

Usually a time for payment is specified; if not, the pawnee is 
permitted to sell the property within what the law deems a "reason- 
able” time. The pawner has the privilege of redeeming the property 
by paying the loan with interest at any time previous to sale by 
the pawnee. 

Rates of interest permitted to be charged vary in the different 
States. They are governed by what are known as Small Loan 
Interest Rate laws. 

Pawnshops are commonly under police supervision, because 
thieves so often try to sell stolen goods to them. The business is 
generally required to be under license. 

personal property. Practically everything ownable except real 
estate in freehold is personal property. 

Personal property may be imder co-ownership of two or more 
parties. An indiridual may own a life interest in it. 

The owner of personal property is entitled to ownership of iU 
increment, whether due to process of nature or the result of his 
own action Human relationships and legal technicalities are 
brought into sharp relationship in many cases that arise between 
employers and those whom they employ. Ordinarily such cases are 
settled amicably, by use of common sense. But when they go tc 
law, some extremely fine points are made. 

Many times personal mtcntion fails of perfomvante because o( 
ignorance of the technical details of the law. For example, one may 
draw a check as a gift to someone else, but if he should die before 
the check is presented at the bank, the check cannot be cashed and 
the gift IS not realized, legally. 

Some bitter fights occur ovo’ ownership which the law would 
settle according to well-established principles of equity. Who ownf 
the fruit of a cherry tree that stands on the line between two prop 
crtics? In the law, each owno' is entitled to the fruit on his side ol 
the line, but may do nothing to his half of the tree that would in^ 
jure the tree, because that would workinjury to the other half owner, 
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If branches of a tree on one person's land overhang the lartd of on 
adjacent owner, that owner may legally cut the branches or roots 
of the tree on his side of the line, but the fruits of the tree belong 
to the owner of the land on which it stands, and the next-door 
owner may not make use of them. 

Fortunately, in most instances, people are able to settle these 
matters satisfactorily and peacefully v/ithout resort to legal action. 
But when they do go to court or consult a lavsyer, they are apt to 
get a big surprise when they find how, as a boiling down of long 
human experience, these matters are adjusted by the law. The 
impartial law, existing in behalf of the community as a whole, 
makes some decisions surpnsing to individuals whose judgment is 
quite understandably swayed bj' personal interest. 

pilotage. Shippers entrusting their goods to maritime carriers 
should have some knowledge of the care taken in piloting the ships 
operated by those from whom they buy transportation. A shipper 
whose goods are lost or damaged in a wreck has certain opportunities 
for recovery of value, and should be protected by marine insur- 
ance; but it is best to have knowledge of the degree of care with 
which owners of ships meet thrir responsibilities. 

A pilot is one who takes the shipmaster’s place in navigating in 
particular localities, especially in channels leading Into and out of 
a port, where special and localized knowledge is needed. 

In some locations, the engaging of a professional pilot is compul- 
sory; the shipmaster must turn his vessel over to a licensed pilot. 

In other locations, the shipmaster is free to do his own navi- 
gating or to hire a licensed pilot, as he prefers to retain or to delegate 
authority. 

Pilots are licensed by State commisaons, as a rule. The authorities 
of a port supervise the placement of licenses. Licensed pilots have 
their own associations to safeguard their interests, especially to 
regulate charge of fees, in the common interest of members. 

Modem improvements in the marking of channels, and in the 
construction of comparatively straight, wide, and deep channels, 
have somewhat lessened the requirement of special pilotage; but 
the shipper still needs to know that those to whom he entrusts his 
goods are worthy of the trust and take all proper care for the safety 
of their ships and cargoes. 
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pipe line. The piping of water is almost as old as the hills them- 
selves from whose slopes the natural rescrv'oirs are filled, ready to 
be tapped by humans concentrated in an urban community. 

When oil began to be used as a fuel, pipe lines of a length previ- 
ously undreamed of came into use. 

In this age of oil and gasoline, such lines are a fundamental factor 
m the world’s business. 

The history of these lines is interesting; fascinating. 

When the oil industry started, at Titusville, Pennsylvania, in the 
1860’s, a four-mile line was laid, and in 1875 a sixty-mile-long lire 
was run from the oil wells into Pittsbui^h. Soon afterward, the 
danng pioneers put down a line 110 miles long, to Cleveland. In 
1879 a line was laid from upstate New York to the coast, at Bay- 
onne, today a great center for oil refineries. Today the country is 
covered with a network of many thousands of miles of such line, 
with pumping plants where needM to cany the flow over the heights 
of land. 

Natural gas is earned in a similar manner, from the fields of pro- 
duction to the place of consumption. 

The making of pipes for these lines is in itself an extensive industry. 

planned economy. A planned economy is an economic system in 
which government seeks to counteract natural hazards such as that 
of drought m agriculture, and to regulate all forms of business and 
exchange in such a way that distribution of wealth shall bo assured. 
The essence of a planned economy is belief that economic fortunes 
can be largely controlled through governmental agencies, the old 
laws of supply and demand supplemented or supplanted by 
governmental action. 

pneumatic tools. Hand tools still have their uses, but modem 
invention has added to them a class of tiwls whoso production con- 
stitutes m itself an important American industry: pneumatic tools 

These, as the term is commonly used, are portable tools, not set 
machines. They are operated by means of compressed air. The tool 
has its own motor. They are used in hammering, riveting, drilling, 
and 80 on. 

The use of tools b based upon a mechanical philosophy all its 
wm, with two major tunctions, Tcanety, the stntdng ol a series rf 
blows, or the rotation of a drillmg or boring point. 
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A %'isit to a shipyard or the site of a skyscraper on its way up is 
enough to demonstrate even to the dull-witted the revolution 
efiected in industry by machines. 

In comparison with the cruder methods of forty or fifty years 
ago, construction with pneumatic tools multiplies the worker’s 
producti\-ity and steps construction up to meet modem needs — 
instead of the three- or five-story building, the Empire State 
Building of more than a hundred stories; instead of the old-time 
macadam road, the thousand-mile stretch of fine concrete highway. 

Nothing more clearly marked the doom of the horse-and-buggy 
age than the advent of the pneumatic tool. It may not be an unmixed 
blessing, but it is an integral and moving part of modem methods. 

political economy. To understand such an expression as poUltcal 
economy, it is necessary to understand the exact use of eacTi of the 
words brought together in the phrase. 

In the common understanding, politics means "the rimlry of 
contending parties in the quest for power and rule.” It is, in every- 
day usage, a term of more or less opprobrious connotation. It sug- 
gests the ward heeler rather than the statesman. But actually 
politics is the science of government. Anything properly describable 
as political pertains to that science. 

Soo, too, in popular use, economy means nothing more than careful 
handling of money, reduction of expenses to a minimum. But in 
e.xact usage, it means orderly management of aflairs, the regulation 
of e.xpenditure to consort with income, primte or public. 

Political economy is the whole scheme of regulating public 
affairs so as to conscr\-e the interests of the involved public. It has 
to do with the production and distribution of wealth. It is a study 
that concerns the businessman intimately. 

Economic textbooks may overdo the technical side of the subject; 
they may be too much engaged with theory to give proper ^mlue 
to the practical aspects of buaness. 

The businessman who wislies to become a leader in his field 
should give due heed to the theories of the economists — but he 
should use his own God-given bnuns in using these theories as part 
of his own working material. 

Individual obsei^Tition should be checked up with the studied 
formulas of the professional economist. These are \*aluable and 
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important; they embody the results of deep and close study. But 
the leader in industry is making political economy rather than 
pursuing its academic study. Properly done, the study of one day's 
newspapers may easily surpass, m respect of true education in 
political economy, the studious perusal of many volumes of class- 
room text. 

The sense of proportion is a proper guide. 

poor laws. In England, laws for relief of poverty are known as 
poor laws. 

Poor rate is the tax, in England, imposed for relief of the poor 
at public cost. Rate, In British usage, is equivalent to lax in American 
English. 

possession. The old saying, “Possession is nine points of the 
law," IS a popular expression of legal fact. 

In ample, everyday language, the law assumes that the person 
in possession of property is rightfully in possession; the burden of 
proof rests with those who maintain that possession was obtained 
through fraud or illegal means. 

Possession is immediate control, whether it may have been 
obtained nghtfully or illegally. 

Possession is at the least a sign of ownership. Ownership implies, 
in simple common sense, and by definition, the right to possess. 
Con\ersely, occupancy or possession is \iewed as a concession of 
ownership, inasmuch as the owner would be expected to oppose it 
if improper. 

Possession is protected by the law, subject only to the rights of 
ownership, when proven. 

Adverse or undisputed occupancy, indeed, constitutes ownership, 
if continued through a period fixed by law; commonly, twenty years. 

power. The story of rnodmi industry may be told in one word: 
POWER. 

Industry has developed from hand power through water power, 
steam power, electric power. 

When man learned to change physical force into electric energy 
and to turn electric current to his own uses, the remaking of the 
phjsical universe began; also, the change from a simple ancient 
economy to the complicated structuro of modem society. 
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Power supports the structxire of industry, and all the branches 
of buaness that depend upon industry for their being. The greater 
part of modem industry is based upon mechanical power. 

Power is produced and sold as a commodity. Niagara is harnessed. 
The energy that nature produced through ages of unmeasured time 
is now submitted to human dtsctpline, controlled by the mind 
of man. 

Electric energy moves the modem world. 

Power as a commodity relates to public utilities and to private 
industry. One of the major factors to bo considered m settling upon 
a location for a new industrial plant is that of power. It hooks up 
with the questions of availability of raw m'aterials, transportation, 
and access to ready markets. 

The windmill and waterwheel today seem almost grotesquely 
characteristic of a primitive stage in man’s achievement in harness- 
ing the powers of nature. 

If steam power is to be used, projectors of new enterprises must 
consider the readiness of coal supply. If electric power is to be used, 
the availability of elementary water power has to be appraised. 

In modem industry, cost of power is a prime factor, almost a 
determining factor, in the setting up of an industrial plant. 

power of attorney. A power of attorney is a written authorization 
appointing an agent with full power to act for the principal. It is 
a contract of agency and may confer either full power to act or 
authorization for limited action or even a single, specified act. In 
most States, it is required to be witnessed or notarized. Ordinarily 
it can be terminated at the will of the grantor. Exceptions occur 
when the agent has a money stake in the business to be done which 
would be impaired by termination of the power. 

If the power of attorney is not under seal, it does not give the 
agent power to execute sealed contracts. The principal’s death 
automaticaffy terminates any powers of attorney he may have 
granted. 

The general power of attorney names the agent and appoints him 
as "true and lawful attorney” to do "any and all acts” in the 
grantor’s place, with "full power to ask, demand, sue for, recover, 
and receive all manner of goods, chattels, debts, rents, interest, 
sums of money and demands whatsoever” and to' "make, execute. 
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endorse, accept, and deliver in my name or in the name of said 
attorney, alJ checks, notes, drafts” and other business instruments. 
The document further confers spedfically, in legal phraseology, 
power to act for the principal in the ^'anous situations of business, 
and ratifies and confiima in advance his actions under the power. 

The $pcctal poicer of attorney names and defines the exact service 
for which It is given. 

Power of attorney may be revoked by a "know all men by these 
presents" document, properly executed and attested, and sent to 
those with whom the agent's duty has brought him in contact 

Contracts of agency should specify the consideration, with 
statement whether expenses are includ^ or to be pmd separately. 
The agent cannot legally act for both sides in a transaction in which 
his employer’s interests are involved. 

The principal is liable for fraud committed by the agent in 
executing the pnncipal’s orders If the principal refuses to accept 
an agent’s act as proper tinder the terms of the authorization, he 
must forego any benefit from it 

price. Eternal vigilance is the pnee of liberty. 

Tbe pnee of these shoes is ten dollars. 

Price IS related to value, but the two must be carefully dis- 
tinguished, in matters of buriness. 

Prices measure market value, which may equal intrinsic value or 
be much less or greater than it 

Even vg.]ue is not a positive but a relative measure of worth, tor 
a ton of wheat would have little value for a person who needs a siat 
of clothes, and a ton of gold would be worthless to a castaway on a 
desert island. 

Price is what one person is willing to give and another person is 
willing to take for anything one has. and the other wants. In a 
rimply organized, more or less primiUve community, the price of a 
suit of clothes might be a cow, or a gun. Barter has prices, as much 
as the modem commercial ^tem. In modern civilization, how- 
ever, prices are measured in a standard medium of exchange— in 
money. 

Price, in a business sense, should represent cost plus reasonable 
profit. Business may be viewed as an eternal conflict between buyer 
and seller, and price is the battleground. 
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Prices are a factor in determining the real wage of a worker. He 
thinks of the pay envelope in terms of money, but when his wife 
shops or markets, that money has much or little worth according 
to the prices she has to pay for goods. The worker seldom becomes 
enough of an economist to state in so many words the fact that his 
pay is the price of his work. 

When prices are falling, the producer needs all his skill to effect 
reduction in the cost of production. Efficient operation is then the 
prime essential to success. 

Mass production and huge expenditures for advertising haw 
enabled the American manufacturer to present his product to the 
public at prices that promote the vaunted American standard of 
living. 

When money is scarce and credit tight, high prices mean hard 
times for the worker, and, therefore, small profits for the producer. 
Eanung power is spending power — ^but each is a relative factor in 
the sum total of living. The wage dollar is worth only what it will 
buy, and that depends upon the level of prices. 

A farmer who borrows money with which to buy machinery when 
the general price level is high is in trouble if prices fall, because his 
produce is worth less, and ho must produce more to meet each 
dollar of Ws debt. If he borrows when prices are low, and they go 
up, he is able to meet his obligation with less production and 
marketing of his produce. 

It is to be borne in mind that money itself has its price. So much 
must he given for a dollar, either in service or in goods. The price 
of money changes just as do the prices of goods. 

Price, in the selling of goods and commodities, is fixed through 
adjustment of supply and demand. If supply is high and demand 
low, prices go way down. If supply is limited and demand great, 
prices naturally soar; buyers compete for the goods. The goods 
must be sold, and the producer or seller takes what he can get — 
which is, obviously, what the buyer will give. 

The history ol modem mankind could almost be written by 
tracing the changes in price levels. 

Anything that affects the vmlue of money affects the general price 
level. Abandonment of the gold standard is an example of govern- 
mental action affecting prices. 

Price fixing was formerly a phase of monopolistic enterprise. It 
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has lately been used as a function of government. Whether prices 
shall be controlled by economic rojmhsts, rugged individualists, or 
governmental agencies is open to discu^on, but the foundational 
fact IS that pnces are part of a setup in which natural forces are 
bound to rule, under any sort of attempted regulation or control. 

principal. The principal, m legal relarions, is always, as the name 
imphes, the responsible person. 

The pnncipal in a cnmmal action is the one who plans a crime; 
those who work with him are accessories. 

The pnncipal in a business transaction is an actual buyer or 
seller. He may be represented by another person as an agent; but 
responsibility goes back to him. 

Principals do not have to confer the powers of agency formally; 
a responsible employee, as a salesman or manager, becomes a 
recognued agent of his employer. 

As soon as another person performs an act in the name of a 
person, that person has the privilege of endorsing and accepting 
the act as his, or disowning It. Pnncipalship must be voluntary. 

If the person named as a pnncipal repudiates pnncipalship, the 
transaction with a third party is null and void. An agent must be 
property authonied by bis pnncipal. Thus it is always wise to 
require one presenung himself as the agent of another to produce 
CT^entials. If the pnncipal disavows the claim of a’gency, any 
possible action must be between the third party and the suppositi- 
ous agent. 

However, principals are responsible for the acts of their properly 
authorised agents. 

profit. Business exists for profit. Its profit is the price the public 
pays for the service rendered by bu^ness. To regulate the methods 
of making profits is to safeguard the public at large; to remove the 
profit motive would be to take away incentive and paralyze individ- 
ual initiative, limiting productivity and lessening the economic 
well-being of the nation. 

The profit of a business is what is left after the total of costs and 
upkeep, interest and taxes, is deducted from gross receipts. 

Economy of operation is one of the big factors in determining 
the aze of the profit. Since the "World War the railroads have made 
a splendid record of efficient management, enabling them to with- 
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stand a decrease in revenues due to competition by other means of 
transportation much less heavily tax&l. 

The proprietor of a small business, after taking interest on his 
investment, allowing for depredation, and pajing himself a salary, 
is extremely fortunate and a good manager if he has any profit. 
The fanner’s grie^’ance is that he not only fails to show a profit on 
his buaness but frequently has no finandal return for his own work 
and that of his family; the home and a bare lidng are his rewards. 

Sometimes profits come through sheer good fortune; sometimes 
they result from successful speculati\'e policies, chance-taking. As 
a rule, they are the result of foresight, wise and careful planning, 
close buying, efiident management. 

profit sharing. As a remedy for the troubles of labor, it is some- 
times asserted that a system of sharing profits might be installed. 

Under such a system, profits would be divided among employers, 
managers, and workers in the plant. 

Such a sj'stcm has its good points, but it fails of success and 
adoption as a practical measure of budness operation because those 
who advocate it are not willing to concede a fifty-fifty footing of 
employer and employee. They wish to have the workers share in 
profits, but not in losses. 

The plan will not work as a philanthropic enterprise. On such a 
footing, its control rests with the management. It is not truly co- 
operaUve, so far as it has been developed. 

The idea on which profit sharing is based is that labor and capital 
depend upon each other. OppodUon to it rests almost entirely upon 
the contention that it is unfair to expect one side to take all the 
risks and then have to share the profits. 

Organized labor itself is cold to the idea of profit sharing. For 
one thing, it feels that such a policy should carry a share in manage- 
ment, which the employers are not willing to concede. In modem 
budness, management is a vital factor; in fact, as specialized a 
field as labor or financing. 

Another view is that what labor has to sell is its time and skilled 
work, and that, if its reward were to depend upon dividends in cash 
or stock, its standing would be impaired. 

Where profit sharing has been tried — and it has had a trial in 
several industries and not a few large plants — the system rests upon 
a bade wage plus a share in net profits. Thus the worker’s annual 
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earnings fluctuate with the fortunes of the business, going up in 
good years, down in bad seasons. 

prolectiTC tariff. Protection of domestic industry through tariff 
charges against materials and goods imported from foreign countries 
u held by its advocates to promote the American standard of liring; 
by Its opponents, to prevent the free flow of trade throughout the 
world. TTiey would leave commerce to the operation of natural foroa 
and laws rather than controlled by methods described as artifidal. 

Opponents of protection argue that high tariffs are a wall around 
a nation and make for isolation. Its advocates hold that what high 
tariffs bring is not isolation but self-sufficiency. 

Free traders, as the opponents of protection are called, hold that 
tariffs should be imposed for revenue only; that is to say, with the 
single purpose of supplying the Federal Government with funds. 

It was Alexander Hamilton, as Secretary of the Treasury, who 
first outlined a policy of protection for the United States, to develop 
national industry. He favored a moderate degree of protection; 
some of our later tariff acts have carried the policy to extravagant 
reaches. 

Cntics of these extreme protective acts aver that they exceed 
their professed purpose and deprive the American public, including 
the anny of workers supposed to be bcncfilted, of the advantages 
of cheaper goods that might be had from abroad were the rates not 
lifted to prohibitive heights. 

Henry Clay, another strong advocate of protection, held that the 
tariff should be used to attain a balance between the agricultural 
regions of the South and West and the industrial North and that 
agricultural markets arc in industrial cities. 

Traditionally, the Republican party is the party of the protective 
tariff; the Democratic party b the party of free trade (or a near 
approach to it). 

In the 1930's, the Federal Government pursued a policy of what 
u.so<l to be called reciprocity, designed to effect a compromise 
between the two extremes through a system of trade agreements 
conferring most-favored-nation status upon those who were willing 
to give this country the same standing. By these agreements mutual 
cQticcssiona were made, aippoaedty opening Ihe ebann^s of com- 
merce to free flow of goods, with mutual advantage through bringing 
into balance the special fields of production in different lands. 
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Critics of this system hold that it has contributed to the dis- 
tresses of American cotton, sugar, and other products, encouraging 
the growing of these crops in other lands and depriving American 
growers of the home market. 

In studying the tariff problem, many phases and aspects must be 
considered: wages, import and export trade, political party power, 
standards of living, profits for capital— as well as good-neighbor- 
Imess and the promotion of worldwide prosperity. 

After all is said and done, for the businessman the problem nar- 
rows down to something like this: Shall we add a high duty to the 
cost of foreign goods in this country — goods that can be produced 
in foreign lands and shipped across the ocean to enable foreign 
employers of cheap labor to undersell the American producer or 
manufacturer paying high American wages; or shall we accept 
possible disadvantages in some specific fields of competitive produc- 
tion for the sake of permitting the American public to enjoy cheap 
goods from abroad? 

Political philosophers and academic economists involve the 
subject in a network of argument and theory, facts and figures. 
Business, aw’arc of the real toughness of the problem, has little 
difficulty in reaching a practical condusion. 

Public Debt, Bureau of (he. This Bureau succeeded the Public 
Debt Service, and was created by the President's Reorganization 
Plan III, effective June 30, 1940, as a part of the Fiscal Service of 
the Treasury Department. 

The general function of the Bureau is to conduct or direct trans- 
actions in public debt issues of the United States. It performs similar 
functions for the issues of the Insular Governments and of the Gov- 
ernment-owned corporations for which the Treasury is acting agent. 
It also deals with matters rdating to the United States paper cur- 
remy, and with negotiation of contracts for distinctive paper for 
the currency and public debt issues, and the subsequent procure- 
ment and custody of the paper. 

The organization of this Bureau consists of the following di- 
risions: 

Office of the Commissioner 
Division of Loans and Currency 
Office of the Renter of the Treasury 
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Division of Paper Custody 

Division of Public Debt Accounts and Audit 

Division of Savings Bonds 

Two offices are rnaintained, one in Washington for general func- 
tions, and one in Chicago, for functions relating to savings bonds 
after public issue. Associated with the Bureau in public debt work 
are the Federal Reserve Banks, fiscal agents of the United States, 
the Post Office Department, and cotain Treasury offices. 

public debt of the United States. Federal finance bulks in billions. 
In 1925 the government’s receipts totaled $3,780,148,685, a per 
capita of $32.91; expenditures wtfe $3,529,643,446, a per capita of 
$30.73. In 1939 receipts were $5,667,8^,625; expenditures, $9,268,- 
838,030. In that year per capita recttpts were $43.21; per capita 
spending, $70.65. This illustrates the rising scale of expenditure. 

Thus m 1925 Uncle Sam spent, for each citizen, $2.18 less than he 
took in, and in 1939, $27.44 more. The gross national debt since 
1925: 

1925, $20,616,272,174 1935, $28,700,892,624 

1926, 19,643,183,079 1936, 33,778,513,494 

1927, 18,510,174,266 1937, 36,424.613,732 

1928, 17,604,290,563 1938, 87,164,740,316 

1929, 16,931,197,748 1939, 40,439,532,411 

1930, 16,185,308,299 1940, 42,967,631,037 

1931, 16,801,485,143 1941, 48,961,443,536 

1932, 19487.009,766 1942, 72,422,445,116 

1933, 22,538,672,164 1943, 136,696,090,330 

1934, 27,053,672.414 

public ownership. Application of this term is in common usage 
restricted to public possession of certain urban necessities, such as 
streets, sewers, bridges, lighting systems, water supply, street rail- 
ways. Where the city does not actually own and operate such util- 
ities as lighting systems, it regulates thdr operation through ordi- 
nances in behalf of public convenience and safety, and the State 
exercises control by franchises and supervisory commissions. - 

Having control of rates charged by private operators, and of 
service given by them to thepubbe, the Stote effectively coimteracts 
monopolistic tendencies and safeguards the public against exploita- 
tion, BO that utibties gain the baiefits of private management, 
which is commonly regarded, in thb country, as superior to manage- 
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against legitimate business. Every honest businessman has a stake 
in its suppresaon. 

railroad organization. The management of a railroad system is a 
big and complicated business. Central control reaches out over an 
intricate network extending over large areas. Co-ordination of parts 
must be perfect. Freight and passenger serv^ce must be provided for 
the public. The company has responsibilities to shippers and to 
riders. It is closely watched by government. Its operations, financial 
and mechanical, are on the large scale. 

Somewhat similar to the difference between vertical and hori- 
zontal unions, in industry, is the use of divisional and departmental 
methods of organization in railroads. In the former, the sj'stem is 
divided into units, each with a complete organization of its own; 
in the latter, each function of management is handled for the entire 
system hy a central office. Operation, engineering, motive power, 
and promotion of business are all under chiefs who direct those 
branches for the entire system. The operating department super- 
vises the movement of trains; the engineering department, con- 
struction and maintenance of line; traffic, the getting of business; 
mechanical, the care of rolling stock. 

rapid transit. Traffic in cities is closely related to their business 
development 

Rapid tranat may be used with refCTcnce to any kind of speedy 
transportation, as by fast train, greyhounds of the sea, or the two- 
miles-a-minute airplane. Dut ordinarily the expression is restricted 
to the carnage of passengers in cities. 

Business and traffic pair like armor and armament in nairies. 
Advance in one is matched by improvement of the other. As the 
city grows, congestion of the streets becomes an ever more pressing 
problem. As better facilities of getting about are pronded, new 
population moves in, new burinesses start, old ones expand. 

in New York today, great tides of humanity flow through the 
underground channels, downtown to work in the morning, back to 
the uptown homes at the end of the workday. Crosstown traffic calls 
for the handling of other tides. Tunnels under the rivers and far- 
flung bridges over them connect the boroughs. Through the streets, 
on the surface, pass the busses, superior to the older trolley cars in 
their freedom of movement. 
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is a member of a local board which itself is a member of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards 

Transfers of real estate arc more elaborate and complicated in 
procedure than those of personal property, and legal advice is 
desirable in connection with any kind of conveyance 

receipts. A receipt is a written acknowledgment of payment made 
or goods delivered. 

A warehouse receipt should be made out in such detail as to 
furnish an unmistakable description of the goods, with terms of 
storage and care to be given. Warehouse receipts may be negotiable 
or not negotiable. 

Receipts require a signature, and should also be dated. 

If the receipt is given by an agent, it should cany the name of his 
principal, then the name of the agent, as “Received pasrment, John 
Jones per (or by) Robert Smith.” 

A receipt for money should slate whether it is paid and received 
on account or in full of an account 

A cashed check is a good receipt evidence of payment delivered 
and accepted. As a note is surrendered upon final payment, no 
receipt need be given. 

A receipt becomes invalid upon proof that it has been obtained 
through fraud. 

Many persons make the mistake of not obtaining receipts for 
payments, also of throwing receipts away too soon. It is wise to hold 
important receipts until, under the statute of limitations, the time 
within which legal action can be taken under the statute of limita- 
tions has passed. 

receivership. A receiver is a person appointed by a court' to 
administer the affairs of a person or corporation pending settlement 
of financial difficulties. His performance of duty is subject alwas^ 
to review by the court. 

Receivers act in cases of bankruptcy and sometimes in the adjust- 
ment of disputes over property ownership or in foreclosure of 
mortgages. 

A corporation goes into receivership when its affairs are in a 
condition imperiling the intoests of those who hold its securities 
or of creditors; also when the corporation is to be dissolved There 
are several ways of settling the affmrs of an insolvent corporation. 
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The corporation may be dissolved. It may go into bankruptcy, 
either voluntarily or through legal action by creditors. Or the 
business may, through certain court procedure, be placed in 
receivership. 

The thirf way is used when there is hope that with new and 
better management the firm can be set on its feet again and put 
back on a profitable footing. 

A receivership is set up through court action. Petition to the 
court may be made by stockholders or creditors. Petition can be 
made by the corporation itself, but as a rule such petitions are not 
granted. Petition by stockholders is not common, because the 
creditors are pretty sure to “come to bat” first if the corporation's 
affairs are in truly bad shape. 

There is a form of receivership known as a /ricnrffy rcceitcrship, 
but the e.Tpression is something of a misnomer, as the essential idea 
of receivership is impartiality and excludes friendliness. 

Indeed, the friendly receivership may bo nothing but an endeavor, 
through action by certain creditors, to forestall sufh action by those 
not so well disposed toward the ailing corporation. This action is 
sometimes taken merely to give the directors a breathing spell and 
protect them against pressure for payments claimed as due. 

This is not always the situation. Sometimes a so-called friendly 
receiver is sought with the purpose of protecting the stockholders. 

The courts, however, are inclined to regard such procedure with 
disfavor. It may fairly be said that as a rule this procedure is 
discreditable to those who engage in it. 

Once the receiver is appointed by the court, his duties are difficult 
in proportion to the size of the business affected and the nature of 
its distresses. In a simple bankruptcy, the receiver liquidates assets 
and satisfies the creditors as far and as fast as may be. In handling 
the affairs of a large corporation, his responsibilities are hea\’>\ His 
position is that of an officer of the court that appoints him; his 
expenses are held by the court as a lien against the company’s 
assets, with priority over other claims. He may raise funds to run 
the business by an issue of recei^-er’s certificates. 

The receiver may operate only within the jurisdiction of the 
court by which he was appointed. If he is appointed by a State' 
coxmt, and the affairs'he administers reach into another State, he 
can cross the State boundary only through an act of comity by the 
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courts of the second State; ordinarily he asks for appointment of an 
anallary or auxiliary reccivw. This is done where the corporation 
has properties in different States. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation (RFC). The RFC was created 
by an act of Congress approv^ Iqr President Hoover in January of 
1032. It began to function on the second day of February of that 
year. By the terms of the act which created it, the Corporation was 
empowered to operate for ten years, unless terminated at an earlier 
date by act of Congress. Because of subsequent legislation, how- 
ever, the Corporation was authonzed to operate until the close 
of business, January 22, 1947. 

The pnncipal function of the Corporation is the financing of vari- 
ous war activities, but it also is empowered to make loans, on ac- 
ceptable security, to financial institutions, insurance companies, 
public projects, railroads, and to use its funds for relief in such dis- 
asters as floods and for promotion of the marketing of agricultural 
products 

Starting with a capital of $500,009,000 paid in by the Treasury, 
the Corporation was also empowered to issue certificates of obliga- 
tion to a total of three times that sum. These are backed by the 
Federal Government, and may be purchased, if deemed advisable, 
by the Treasury Department. Loans were to be made for a term of 
not more than three years, but renewable. 

Later, under the Emergency Relief Act, the Corporation’s func- 
tions and powers were enlarged. 

Loans to railroads were made under terms set or checked by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. They were closely safeguarded. 
In the matter of existing loans to the railroads by banks, the banks 
were asked to extend the loans. New loans were made to the roads 
for purchase of equipment and for proj'eets of improvement such as 
ivould make work for men. 

Loans made by the Corporation saved many banks in 1932. 

At the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1939, the Corporation had 
placed $13,340,745,394. This sum includes $1,800,000,000 of relief 
money. 

'v Loans to banks and trust companies totaled a shade more than 
two and one-half billions. More than a billion dollars has been placed 
by RFC with closed banks for payment to depositors. 
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The first chairman of the Corporation’s board of directors was 
Jesse H. Jones of Texas. In 1941 the chairman was. Charles B. 
Henderson; the directors. Howard J. Klos.sner, Henry A. Mulligan, 
Sam H. Husbands, Charles T. Fisher, Jr. 

Headquv-irters of the RFC are at Washington. There arc loan 
agencies at Atlanta; Birmingham; Boston; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Chicago; Cleveland; DalLas; Denver; Detroit; Helena, Montana; 
Houston, Te.xas; Jacksonville, Flonda; ICansas City; Little Rock, 
Arkansas; Los Angeles; Louisville; Minneapolis; Nashnlle; New 
Orleans; New York; OWahoma City; Omaha; Philadelphia; Port- 
land, Oregon; Richmond; St Louis; San Antonio; San Francisco; 
Seattle; Spokane; and special representatives at Salt Lake City 
and San Juan, Puerto Rico; other representatives with ofiiccs at 
Memphis, BalUmoro, Atlantic City, and Knoxville, Tennessee. 
There are also numerous field offices through which application for 
loans may be made. 

In 1935 the work of the Corporation was c.xp.andcd by creation 
of the RFC Mortgage Company; in 1937, the Disaster Loan Cor- 
poration; in 1938, the Federal National Mortgage Association. 

refund. As with so many words used with one sense in ordinary 
talk and in* another sense in buaness, the word rtfund has various 
meanings. 

It is commonly used in U\e sense of “to pay back,” return money 
that h.as been paid, as to refund the price of goods spoiled in 
transit. 

Again, it means “to furnish again with funds." 

In business and finance, the technical meaning of the word is to 
rearrange a funded sum. 

This may be done by selling new securities to raise funds replacing 
those derived from a former issue. 

To refund a debt is to place it upon a now footing, to convert it 
from one form to another. 

Refunding may be done lt> reduce iMerest charges, or to gain a 
longer term for fulfillment of an obligation. 

registry of ships. Governments keep a register of merchant ships 
flying their flag in trade with other countries. 

In the United Stales, the register is made and by collectors 
of customs, usually at the ship’s home port. ' 
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The ship carries a certificate of registry, identifying her nation- 
ality. 

Ships engaging in coastwise trade only, and those plying inland 
waters, are enrolled, not registered. 

A ship engaged in international trade is spoken of as under 
Bntish registry, American registry, etc. 

rent. In business, law, and economics, the word renl has many 
shades of meaning. Common to them all is the idea of return for 
use of something. 

In everyday use, rent is a periodic pajnnent by a tenant to a 
landlord, usually for a term of time fixed in adrance and covered 
by a lease 

Rent may be paid in money, in services, or in goods. It may be 
paid for other things than real estate. A fanner may rent equipment 
from Its owner; a person might rent a yacht. 

Ground rent diders from ordinary rent, which is paid for occu- 
pancy and use of land with existing improvements,. in that it b 
paid for the right to use and improve land for a term of years. It 
IS closely related to economic rent. 

Economic rent is the gain from land represented in the value 
of the product after deducting ccsts of maintenance and pro- 
duction. 

The greater gain from one piece of land than from another be- 
cause of advantageous location is considered as economic rent. Thus 
ground rent and economic rent are diwely related., 

requisition. A requistion is a memorandum stating items of 
material or supplies required in work. Okayed by proper authority, 
it enables its maker to draw the articles needed, whether they be 
office supplies or tools or parts for use in shop work. 

In a business office, the chief clerk may put in a requisition for 
paper, pencils, typewriter ribbons — anything needed in olTice 
routine. The requirition goes to the supply department, and with 
its okay is filled cither in full or in part, whereupon the supplies arc 
deliver^ and receipted, after whidi the form, with all details 
recorded on it, is filed. In this way, a complete record of use of 
materials is available, for use in figuring buriness costs. 

A shop order is made on the some lines, but as there may be a 
wide range in the kind of materiab to be requisitioned, the blank 
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is apt to be made with more care for detail. It is of coiirse dated, 
agned by the foreman, and carries an identifying number. It 
provides spaces for the quantity and style of tools or articles 
needed, and should as a rule indicate the particular job for which 
they are required. 

The requisition is an important routine detail, furnishing com- 
plete records for the department of supplies or purchases. It pro- 
vides a checkup on costs. It is a part of the system without which 
business cannot be successfully done. To a foreman it sometimes 
seems an unnecessary bother, but what it costs in time and money 
comes back many times over in economy of operation and preven- 
tion of waste. 

Each manager should see to it that his requiation cards are 
made out, at the start, in such manner as to provide the most 
complete and most easily handled records possible, with the least 
fussiness. 

restraint of trade. Contracts embodying an agreement to limit 
business activity to a certain field or for a stated period of time 
are subject to legal scrutiny as tending to foster monopoly. 

This scrutiny turns upon three points: (1) Whether the restraint 
is reasonable; (2) whether it is against the public interest; (3) 
whether the contract in which it figures is properly qualified by 
valuable consideration. 

The reasonableness of such an agreement depends upon the 
nature and size of the business involved. 

F^iblic interest is in the maintenance of freedom in trade, regula- 
tion of prices, and supply of goods in demand. 

The consideration must be such as to give its acceptor compensa- 
tion for his sacrifice of desirable privileges. 

See also monopoly; trust. 

rugged individualism. This phrase used by former President 
Hoover embodies his theory of American life. 

The phrase clasrifies with Preddent Franldin D. Roosevelt's 
"economic royalists" and Theodore Roosevelt’s "malefactors of 
gr^t wealth” and "Byzantine logothete." Theodore Roosevelt also 
originated the edged expression "weasel words." ' ^ 

American poliUcal history is rich in such pungent phrases, con- 
densing a whole political philosophy into a few ^Uables. 
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safe deposit. Practically all banks have \’aulls specially safe- 
guarded against possible attempts at burglary, for their own use 
and for rental of space to depositors for storage and safekeeping of 
valuable papers. 

Small compartments of \'anous sizes are rented at varying rates. 
The charges are low in relation to value of service rendered, and 
almost everyone who carries a checking account has papers of 
suiTicient importance to justify the cost of such safekeeping. 

Insurance policies, de^s, stock certificates, all sorts of records 
whose loss or disappearance might cause financial complications of 
an expensive or embarrassing nature, should be safely stowed in a 
safe deposit box. 

Evidences of debt and of payments made should be kept until 
the law of limitation applies; generally, six years. These may as a 
rule be safely kept at home or in one’s place of business. But such 
papers as the deed to one's home, the insurance on one’s life or 
house, the bill of sale on one’s car, should have the safest storage 
obtainable— and that means, a bank safety deposit box. 

It U paradoxical to take insurance on a house or its funuture 
and keep the policy in the house suppo^dly protected against fire 
hazard by the exposed policy. 

As a rule, the courts will hold a bank responsible for property 
stolen from a vault only when negligence can be shown. The safe 
deposit box or drawer is the safest place for storage of important 
papers for those who do not possess burglarproof \’aulta of their 
own. 

Safety, National Council. See National Safety Council. 

sale as contract. A sale is an immediate transfer of ownership 
for a money conaderation. Transfer of title depends upon true 
ownership. One who finds or steals property can confer no true 
title, unless the property be roonej ora completely negotiable paper, 
as a check made out to "cash” or "bearer." As legal principle, the 
original owner of stolen property remains the true owner and may 
recover it from the buyer, whether or not the buyer knew it luid 
been stolen. Fine distinctions are made. Thus, if one has mere 
possession of another’s gpoda,he cannot ^ve tjriq th/mvj-a-salfit 
but if he has, however fraudulently, obtained title, he can sell and 
gi\e title. 
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Direct exchange of goods for goods is essentially a form of sale, 
but is known specifically as barter. 

An cxecukd sak is one in which the goods change hands at once; 
a sale on terms of future delivery is an cxcailory sale. Executory 
sales may be made of property not yet in existence, as a crop still 
to be harx’esled ora colt still to be bom. A legally valid sale of crops 
can be made only after the seed is actually planted. Agreement, in 
advance of planting, to buy the produce of land would be a con* 
tract, but not a sale, in technical use of the term. 

A person can properly sell futures, as the fruitage of an actually 
planted crop. He can sell shares of stock which he has not yet 
bought; but the contract to sell at a certain price on a certain date 
compels him to buy enough shares, before that date, whether at a 
gain or a loss to himself, to satisfy the agreement to sell. 

A contract to sell is bound by part pa>mont. Commitment is 
made, in the view of tlio law, upon oral acceptance of the offer to 
sell. A sale is legally completed as soon as title passes. After that, 
whatever happens to the property before actual transfer or delivery 
is the buyer’s hazard. 

A bill of sale attests a consideration and acknowledges the passing 
of title. It is the buyer’s certificate of ownership. It should be made 
under scab It should precisely describe the property whoso owner- 
ship is transferred. Before title passes, risks ore the seller’s; after- 
^vard, the buyer’s, regardless of time of dcliverj’. 

Sales, as contracts, may be conditional, gi\ing the buyer option 
to withdraw from the agreement if the conditions are not met to 
his satisfaction. A c.o.d. sale is conditional; if the buyer is not 
satisfied with the condition of the goods upon deliverj', he may 
reject and return them; if he accepts them sight unseen, ns delivered, 
the deal is completed. 

Relations of buyer and seller arc subject to many hazards, as 
in the loss of goods in transit from seller to buyer. The relations of 
seller and buyer ore delicate, but in the view of the law clearly 
defined. The seller cannot demand payment without delivery, and 
the buyer cannot allege nondelivery until he has made proper 
tender of the consideration. 

Transfer of a wnrehouse reedpt for goods from seller to buyer is 
regarded as delivery, in certain kinds of transactions. The seller of 
goods is held to warrant his title to them by the verj’ act of selling. 
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The seller who deliberately deceives a buyer is committing fraud, 
but the seller is under no obligation to point out to the buyer 
defects m the goods offered for sale. When he sells by sample, 
however, he is under obligation to see that the goods delivered 
match the sample in quality. 

In certain circumstances, the seller needs protection, and the 
law gives it to him. On a cash sale, if payment is not noade as per 
agreement, the seller, having shipped the goods, still has a lien on 
them. So, too, on a credit sale when credit expires before delivery; 
also, on a credit sale, if the buyer becomes insolvent before the 
goods are delivered. I^gal proffer of the purchase price terminates 
the seller's lien. Unless otherwise specified, delivery is assumed to 
be made at once, on the closing of the agreement. If not made, 
either buyer or seller may cancel the contract or, if preferred, insist 
upon performance. 

Should there be default of an agreed-upon payment before the 
time set for delivery, the seller may hold the goods; but he cannot 
retain them to enforce his clmm for payment of a separate and 
previously incurred indebtedness on ^e buyer's part. Goods for 
which payment has been made cannot be retained to exert pressure 
for payment of a previous obligation. 

Should the seller learn, before delivery and while the goods are 
in course of shipment, that the buyer is insolvent, he has the nght 
of estoppel — provided that part of the payment is still due — 
enabling him to hold up the goods, lie may resell the goods; should 
Buch sale bring more than the amount ow^ him by the first buyer, 
the latter has a right to the margin of profit. 

In the case of a tentative sale, calling for delivery of goods on 
trial, the buyer is given a reasonable time allowance for inspection 
before declaring no-sale. II the goods do not fulfill the seller’s 
promises, they can be returned. 

Installment buying, by which many millions of dollars' worth of 
goods are purcha^ annually in the United States, presents some 
special problems. It is generally held that the contract of sale is 
not completed until the final payment has been made. 

A sale of real estate is not consummated until a deed has been 
delivered. 

Buyer and seller abke have remedies at law for defaults of the 
other party to a contract of sale, in the form of damages to be 
impost by the court. 
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salTagc. The word soZrage comes from the Latin word meaning 
“to save." 

To salvage is to save, or recover. That which is saved or recovered 
is called salvage. 

As the expression is much used in connection with loss of ships 
and their cargoes at sea, the word has a further meaning: compensa- 
tion given for recovery of a vessel and/or all or part of its cargo, 
after a wreck. 

This is the original and elementary use of the word; it has come 
to be extended to include other recoveries, as salvage after a fire or 
salvage from the wreck of a business. 

In maritime xisage, salvage is paid only to others than the ship's 
own personnel. It is the duty of the shipmaster and crew to do 
all they possibly can to save the vessel and its cargo. For efforts 
out of the ordinary, the ship’s owners may choose to give them a 
reward for faithful and efficient service, but that is not compulsory; 
it is a voluntary token of appredation. 

But when others than the ship's own personnel save it or its 
contents from ruin by shipwreck or fire, or from capture in wartime, 
they have a just and proper claim for recompense. 

The United States district courts handle claims for salvage. 

As a rule in court procedure, salvage claims are stronger when 
it can be shown that the ship had been actually abandoned by its 
crew, and had become what is known as a derelict, drifting at the 
mercy of wind and tide. 

Customarily, also, when salvage is paid, it is distributed in 
traditionally (not legally) fixed apportionment among the owners 
of the salvaging vessel, its officers, and its crew. 

Salvage is distinguished from prize money, that which is paid in 
the naval sendee for capture of merchant ships under an enemy flag. 

In military usage, the word salvage is frequently used in its 
general sense of saving what b savable from damaged supplies and 
equipment. In fact, the organization of a modem army includes a 
salvage corps. 

seal. Originally a seal was a hard object, as a metal stamp or a 
design-carrying gem, as the stone of a ring, from which an impres- 
sion was made on a soft substance such as wax, as a symbol of 
authority. The word seal was also u^d to indicate the impression 
itself, as attached to papers of state. In modem business and law, 
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however, it applies to any of numerous devices affixed to documents 
of a legal nature. 

The most common of these devices is a wafer pasted onto the 
paper. In some States, the written word "seal” or the letters 
“L. S.” are suIBcient; in some, a scroll drawn with pen and ink is 
acceptable, and in some, any mark made with a pen will be recog- 
mzed as a seal if obviously, by its placement, intended as such. 

In some States, no distinction is made between documents with 
and those without seals, when executed by individual persons; but in 
most States, the seal is required on papers executed by corporations. 

search of title. Purchasers of real estate should always make 
sure that the title of property conveyed to them is sound. In 
acquinng the property th^ assume all legal obligations against it. 

A faulty deed somewhere along the line of the history of transfers 
of the property might vitiate the purchaser’s title and cause him 
serious loss. An unsettled hen might also cause action to be brought 
against the new owner. 

The law of adverse possession commonly sets a period of twenty 
years for action against the owner. By adverse possession is meant 
"possession without challenge” in the form of legal action. 

Therefore, it is necessary, for safety, to know the history of the 
property's ownership for at least twenty years back. 

Investigation of such history is known as search of title. The 
search U made in court records, and when its results arc set In order 
on paper, the document is known as an abstract of title. 

A purchaser may make his own search, or engage a lawj'er to 
make it; or he may enlist the services of a title guaranty company, 
which will make the search and Insure its accuracy, testing all dee^ 
and examining into all liens. 

In purchasing large tracts of land in undeveloped country, it is 
frequently possible and often desirable to trace the transfers all 
the way back to the original grant from the British Crown, a 
Colonial proprietor, or the State in which the tract is situated. 

Guaranty of title by a company specializing in such buaness is 
always a good investment, because it furnishes safety through 
insurance..- .. 

search, right of.Tn 1940 both the United States and Japan were 
aggrieved by British exercise of the right of search. British ships 
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searched American merchant ships, to intercept such mail as might 
be carTiring material assistance to belligerent Germany; the>’ stopped 
and searched Japanese ships and took from them some German 
sailors. The governments at Tokyo and Washington remonstrated 
vrith the government at London, but Britain stoutly affirmed her 
right, under international law, to make such search and seizure. 

The right of search, in which all shippers are interested, is the 
right of ships of a nation at war to halt ships at sea in order (1) to 
make sure that the stopped ship is a neutral ship, and (2) to ascer- 
tain whether she is carrying contraband goods, such as munitions 
of war, that might reach the enemy. 

In time of peace, there is little friction over these matters; the 
right of search is then exercised prindpally within territorial waters, 
as a means of preventing smuggling of goods or alien labor. But a 
maritime nation at war goes the limit in claiming the full right to 
search the ships of neutral nations on the high seas. The fact that 
such search and seizure are vital to the success of a blockade over* 
rides all finespun considerations of international law, to which 
exasperated neutrals naturally turn. 

The War of 1812 between Great Britain and the United States 
had freedom of the seas as one of its principal causes. Freedom of 
the seas was one of Woodrow Wilson’s fourteen points, in 1918. As 
chief executive of the greatest neutral power, he urged the belliger- 
ents to respect the Declaration of London (1909), by which a 
conference of powers had formulated a code to regulate the rights 
of neutral shipping. 

This whole suTiject of freedom of the seas and the right of search 
and seizure is extremely complicated, and its foundation in inter- 
national law is in simple truth unstable — because in time of war, 
governments themsehes are necessarily governed more by expedi- 
ency than by peacetime philosophies of conduct. 

In 1940 the government at Washington encountered some new 
developments in this old problem. It and the Latin American gov- 
ernments of the Western Hemisphere considered the idea of a 
300-mile safety zone along the coasts of North and South America, 
but the project soon came to be regarded as visionary and imprac- 
ticable. Rigid enforcement was possible only if the'^vemments 
back of the new plan were ready themselves to be plunged into the 
war; the belligerents refused to take it seriously. 
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One American merchant marine line, seeking a way out of its 
difficulties, proposed to tranter its ships to registry under the 
government of Panama. 

Ih'esident Roosevelt proclaimed a zone for neutral traffic and 
made it plain that American ships going into waters outside the free 
zone could not count upon government support should they get 
into difficulties. 

The point for shippers as well as for the general public is that in 
time of war neutral nations have rights at sea — ^but too unreasoning 
reliance upon those rights is eminently undesirable. 

secret commission. In buriness and the law, a secret commission 
is one given to an agent by any person other than his principal. 

It has the nature of corruption, an impairment of business integ* 
rity; in the case of a public official, a secret commission is a bribe. 

A man is prosumed to give smnees or transfer goods to another 
only for a valuable consideration. Conversely, a consideration may 
be taken to imply receipt of services or goods in recompense. 

Damage to a principal through payment of a secret commission 
to his agent by another person properly makes the agent and the 
person paying the secret commission liable to the agent's prindpal. 

securities. In common usage, securities arc stocks, common or 
preferred, and bonds. The essential difference between stocks and 
bonds as fields for investment is that shares of stock are true to 
tbeir name in that they bnng to their owner a share in the fortunes 
of the company. If the company makes no profit, the stockholder 
receives no return on his investment. If the company thrives, makes 
money, the stockholder participates in proportion to the number 
of shares he holds. If the company fails, the stock has no further 
value, except as preferred stocks are entitled to share in the distribu- 
tion of any remaining company assets. 

A bond, however, represents a loan and is backed by a contract 
through which the company undertakes to pay a fixed interest and 
at the end of a stated term to repay the loan. 

Preferred stock resembles common stock in that the income from 
it is contingent on the profits of the business, and resembles the bond 
in that the rate of income is fixed. It is called preferred because its 
dividends must be paid beforeanytlnng is paid on the common stock. 

The buyer of bonds receives a return whose percentage relation 
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to the investment is conditioned obviously by the difference be- 
tween face value and the price actually paid. A hundred-dollar 6 
per cent bond bought at $110 yields its purchaser just a little more 
than per cent, due to fixed amount of dividends and the enlarge- 
ment of the base on which they are caJculated- 
Bonds of corporations are secured by fixed assets, as real prop- 
erty. Public bonds, those of Federal, State, county and other gov- 
ernmental units, are backed by the power to raise funds through 
taxation. 

Whether the investor is conridering purchase of industrial securi- 
ties, those of the public utilities, or railroad or industrial stocks 
and bonds, he should give careful consideration to safety of prin- 
cipal, sureness of income, and the existence of a market should the 
securities have to be disposed of. 

The standing of securities in these respects depends upon many 
factors. Capitalization, earnings, steadiness of demand for goods 
or services, amount of outstanding security issues and amount of 
indebtedness— all these affect the soundness of the investment. 

The cautious investor, if skilled in such matters, may acquire 
needed information through the corporation's reports, but few 
except experts are really qualified to pass sure judgment. In recent 
Federal legislation, the responribilities of corporations to the 
investing public have been subjected to heavy checks. The SEC, 
Securities Exchange Commisaon, exercises extensive powers of 
regulation over sales of securities, in behalf of investors. 

Specularion is quite a different matter from investment. It seeks 
large returns in a short time, and takes chances, whereas investment 
is based on the conservative prindples of thrift and safety. The 
speculator takes risks, habitually; the investor avoids them as far 
as may be. 

The wise investor seeks competent advice. Even with the modem 
safeguards, many securities are floated which provide no assurance 
of safety. Aside from actual misrepresentation, which can be more 
or less held in check through operation of governmental agencies, 
there nre many sellers who app^ to the universal desire for gain 
and take advantage of the inexperience of buyers through a line of 
selling talk which is cleverly planned to lure the unwary. 

Helpful advice can be had from one’s own bank. A friend skilled 
in the ways of business, while naturally unwilling to commit himself 
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to any responsibility for the actions of another, will almost always 
gladly help with comment on reports or claims made by security 
promoters and sellers. 

Securities and Exchange Commission, SEC. In 1933 theSecurities 
Act was passed, with the Federal Trade Commission in charge of its 
operation. In 1934 this arrangement was remodeled by the Securities 
Exchange Act, and the Securities and Exchange Commission was 
constituted to administer it. ' 

The functions of the Commission are divided into the following 
groups: supervision of registration of security issues and suppression 
of fraudulent practices in the sale of securities under the Securities 
Act of 1933; supervision and regulation of transactions and trading 
in outstanding seeunties, both on the stock exchanges and in the 
over-the-counter markets, as provided in the Securities Exchange 
Act of J934; regulations of public-utility holding companies under 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935; supervision of 
indentures used m the public oilenng of new secmity issues as pro- 
vided under the Trust Indenture Act of 1939; registration and regu- 
lation of investment companies and investment advisers under the 
Investment Company Act of 1940 and the Investment Advisers 
Act of 1940; and the preparation of advisory reports on plans, and 
participation as a party, in corporate reorganizations under Chapter 
X of the National BankrupUgr Act (Source: Division of Public 
Inquiries, Office of War Information.) 

The purpose of the law and the duty of the Commission is, in 
general, to protect the investing public against exploitation, by 
compelling those who offer securities for sale to publish, fully and 
fairly, all material facts bearing upon such issues. To this end, it is 
required that those who float secunty issues shall register them with 
the Commisdon, together vdth copies of all publicity matter, and a 
statement of all material facts. 

The Securities Act and the Commission constitute a revolutionary 
change in the relationship between financial operators and govern- 
ment. The system may stir, in extremists on the sides respectively 
of reform and of rugged individualism, strong prejudices. But it is 
quite fair and nonpoliUcal to say that its operation has been notably 
fair and decidedly vigorous. 

Issues of not more than $100,000 may be exempted from regis- 
tration, but the Commission keeps tab on them. Their floaters are 
required to notify the Commisdon of their activities and to submit 
prospectuses. 
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In connection wi^h corporation securities, SEC has no punitive 
powers. Its function in this field is that of furnishing information to 
the public. It has power to compel security floaters to disclose all 
facts in connection with the issuance of securities and the financial 
condition of the corporations back of them. 

In addition to its authority in connection with public utility 
holding companies, the Commission has special functions under 
the Chandler Bankruptcy Act of 1938 and in reorganization pro- 
ceedings of corporations 

The Commission has five members. They are appointed by the 
Preadent, subject to confirmation by the Senate. Not more than 
three of the members may belong to the same political party. They 
serve a term of five years. 

Commission headquarters are in Philadelphia. There are regional 
offices in these cities: New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Atlanta, Fort Worth, Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, Baltimore. 

servant. The expressions master and serrant are, in legal use, 
holdovers from earlier times and usage in England. 

The master-servant relationship differs from that of principal 
and agent. An agent acts, of his own initiative, in behalf of his 
principal. He can commit the principal to contractual obligations. 
The servant has no power to involve his master, or employer, in 
new undertakings. 

The master-servant relationship, between employers and work- 
men, has duties, rights, and liabilities as between a servant and his 
fellow servants, between servants and master, and between both 
and members of the public at large. 

See also employers’ liability insurance; workmen's compensation. 

single tax. In 1879 Henry George published his book Progress and 
Poverty, in which he advocated replacement of a variety of taxes 
by one, a “single" tax, upon increase in land value. 

The owner of land is regarded as paying rent to the pubUc for 
property in which the public is vitally concerned. Land is the base 
of wealth. Various classifications of wealth trace back to the holding 
and use of land. 

In simplest terms, the single-tax doctrine is opposed to private 
ownership of land and regards what we know as owners as mere 
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tenants, holdmg property that should be regarded as a public 
possession. 

Th^ doctrine is based upon the «mcept ot increa^ng value of 
land as due to social phenomena rather than private enterprise. It 
regards increased land value as an unearned increment. 

The single-tax theory gains its strong hold in many minds from 
the fact that taxation is a penalty for private enterprise in improving 
land; the more an owner does to develop the value of his property, 
the more heavily he is taxed. 

There is a feeling that an owner should earn all he gets, and should 
get only what he earns by contributing to the general welfare. 

Much mental confusion is revealed In discussions of the single 
tax. The elementary assumption upon which it is based is that land 
should be no more subject to individual, private ownership than 
are au* and sunshine. 

Pnvate occupancy and use of land are held unavoidable, and the 
6\ngk taxwB bold that te proper for land to go to those who cm 
and will pay the highest rent fo*" it (in the form of what is now Mlled 
ownership, and payment of taxes). The idea is that land itself, 
apart from improvements, should be regarded os a public possession 
and contribut^/to the wealth of the entire community. 

Essentially, this requires conver»on of the status of landlord into 
that of an agent of the state, collecting rents and paying the taxes. 

sinking fund. In the finandng of business, the sinking fund plays 
a most important part. 

A sinbng fund is a means of amortizing an obligation. 

To amortize an obligation is to provide, by gradual steps, for its 
final extinction. The gradual steps conrist in the periodical laying 
aside of money in a fund especially designated and conserved for 
this particular purpose. 

The sinking fund is used for meeting long-term obligations. It is 
used to provide for final settlement of a bond issue, or for purposes 
of replacing plant and machinery, or other matters involving future 
provision of capital, as to meet a mortgage when it falls due. . 

Sinking funds are used by governments in dealing with long-term 
loans. The United States GovOTiment established such a fund as 
one of its first acts. This fund was formed to pay the cost of the 
war with Great Britain for independence. 
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Similar funila were formal nflcr the Wnr of 1812 ami tho Civil 
War. 

slamlcr, Hbcl, slnntlcr of title. S/onrfrr is ilcfnmation by means of 
speech. (Speech, inciilentnlly, in tho vi(nv of the law, includes com- 
munication by deaf-and-dumb persons throuph use of tho finpers.) 
The words must be lieanl by a third person. If wlint is uttenxl can 
bo prove<l tnie, no action can l>o brought. If false, action is for 
damages. Slander is not a criminal olTense. The fact that tho 
slanderous statements h.ad oripinatcil elsewhere is not an adequate 
defense. 

Libfl is a more serious ofTense than slander, because it consists 
of defamation through print or picture. The essence of libel is that 
it c-xposes the victim to public scorn, contempt, or ridicule. Absence 
of intent to injure docs not reliexT the liMer of responsibility. Th.at 
the statements made or implic<l are true is not invariably a defense 
against tho charge of libel. The publication must be in some wmy 
justifiable, to c-xempt from punishment. An accurate and unpreju- 
diced report of a speech may injure the speaker, but would give him 
no ground to sue for libel. 

Slander or libel is published, legally, as soon a.s spoken or shown 
in the he.ving or sight of a tlunl I'orson. Newspaper reporters and 
e<litors have a honvy responsibility in printing news and comment 
trithout fear but within tho law of libel. 

SlaruIcT of title is a fatso statement, made with malicious intent, 
affecting adversely a person’s title to some estate and attended by 
damage and lo.s.s to him. Tho plaintiff’s proof of title must bo 
satisfactorj’, ho must show tlmt tho statements were m.'Klo with 
hurtful intent, and ho must prove that tho statements causetl him 
definite damage. 

social security. Tho Social Security Act l>ccamo clTcctivo I.aw 
when signetl by tho President, August M, 1935, although it sdneo 
has been extensively amendctl. To administer it tho Social Security 
Board iras /ormex?, witlj lie.xdqHarfera in IVashingfon and region.'il 
pfiices in New York, Boston, Washington, Clevekand, Atkinta, 
Chicago, San Antonio, Minneapolis, Kans.a3 City, Denver, and 
S.an F^dsco. 

Tho law provides pensions for persons owr 65 who meet Urn 
qualification requirements, and provides for co-operation by tho 
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Federal Government with State systems of unemployment insur- 
ance and aid for the othenrise helpless. The Board’s activities tie 
up with many Federal services, as for the blind, for maternity serv- 
ice, child welfare, public health, and vocational rehabilitation. Un- 
emplojTnent insurance is administered by States, which must meet 
minimum standards set by the Act to recdve Federal aid. 

The Federal old-age insurance sj-stem excepts agricultural labor, 
irregular or casual labor, workers for educational and charitable 
organizations not conducted for profit, and railroad labor, for which 
separate pro\nsion is made. 

Benefits are based on earnings from 193S to the date on which 
the claimant becomes eligible, in respect of age, or the date of 
death. 

Eligibihty age is 65, but in addition to meeting the age require- 
ment, the worker must ha\-e been insured while employed. 

By October of 1944 nearly 40,000,000 workers, chiefly in industry 
and commerce, with their dependents, were protected against the 
risks of old age and death under the Federal plan for Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance. At present, employees contribute 1 per cent 
of their wages (up to $3,000 in any one year) to help finance the 
old-age and survivors’ plan, while employers pay a similar amount. 
In addition, employers are responsible for financing unemplo 3 rment 
compensation, except in four States where emploj'ees also con- 
tribute. The standa^ employer tax is 3 per cent of the payroll, but 
this may be modified by experience rating or war risk contributions. 

The principle of social secunty is that it should pro\’ide basic 
protection for the citizen, and no more. 

Social security is not a substitute for employment at useful work, 
or a substitute for production of goods and services desired by the 
I>cople, Society receives no current product from Social Security 
Benefit payments, and such payments cannot bring security unless 
other persons and groups in our society produce the goods and 
ser%*ices called for not only by those who are working but also by 
those benefiting under the plan. Unless high le\'els of output and 
emploj-ment are attained upon a basb which is reasonably con- 
tinuous, a social security system is in danger of breaking down. 
'Thus, priv’ate and public policies must encourage high levels of 
output. 

. Elach possible future benefidary has a social security numbtr. 
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under -which a full record ot his employment is filed, in the form 
of reports from the employer, submitted to the Treasury Depart- 
ment when the tax for employer and employee is paid. There are 
some fifty million such indi\ndual accounts. 

The method of determining eligibility and fixing the amount of 
benefit is somewhat complicated. In figuring a monthly pajment, 
the Board’s clerks start vrith 40 per cent of the first $50 of the work- 
er’s average pay per month. Then 10 per cent of the next $200 is 
added, and then 1 per cent of this amount for each year since 1936 
in which the worker received not less than $200 in his insured 
employment. Average pay per month is figured by dinding total 
wages of not more than $3,000 per year by the number of months 
he would have worked if constantly employed. 

A person who worked three years, under insurance, at an average 
wage of $50 would, if single, receive a monthly benefit of $20 60; 
if married, $30.90. For one whose average monthly pay had been 
$100, the corresponding figures would be $25.76 and $38.63; average 
monthly pay $160, $30.90 and $46.35; average pay $250, $41.20 
and $01.80. 

The minimum to be paid is $10 a month; the maximum, $85. 

standard of firing. Every individual, family, class, and nation 
has its own standard of living: the kind of living to which he or it 
is accustomed and which is regarded as fit and proper for that 
person or group of persons. 

The standard of living is defined as the minimum of comfort — or 
luxury — regarded as necessary to maintain a group or class of 
people in its accustomed social status. 

Standard of living is connected with ability to buy; with con- 
sumpUon of goods. When we speak, as we frequently do, of the 
American standard of living, we are commonly speaking of the 
workman’s firing — his ability to house his family comfortably; to 
clothe and feed them well; to pay doctors’ bills; to carry life insur- 
ance for protection of surviving dependents, wife and children; to 
have a proper amount of amusement, as a radio in the home, and 
occasional trips to the movies; and to be able to supply reading 
matter and opportunities for some degree of culture for the family. 

The stands^ of living is govwned by many economic factors. 
It knits up with the structure of budness. Wages and work hours 
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affect it. Taxation may cut down the standard of living, diverting 
too much of private earnings or income into channels of public 
business. 

statutes of limitations. See limitaiiont, slalulea of. 

stock. In common usage, the word Hock is used for "stock certifi- 
cate.” The stock of a company is the extent of its pledges of a share 
in earnings to those who have contributed to the company's supply 
of capital. The stock certificate is evidence of the contribution and 
the pledge. 

Stock is ordinarily issued at a aalain face value, as $100 per 
share. It differs from bonds in that the income from it is not fixed, 
but depends upon profits. There are, however, two kinds of stock: 
common and preferred. Preferred stock pays dividends at a fixed 
rate, and has priority over the common stock when a corporation is 
being dissolved. Cumulative preferred stock remains payable before 
dividends are declared on the common, even over a protracted 
penod. 

Of late years, there has been much issuance of n>par*value 
stocks; no value is named on the face of the certificate. 

State and Federal laws govern the Issuance of stock in a general 
way. The stock certificate sets forth the special conditions of each 
issue. 

Possession of common stock carries the right to vote in corpora- 
tion affairs. Preferred stock may carry such rights in cotain 
circumstances. 

Records of ownership of shares arc carefully kept; as a rule, by a 
bank servnng as transfer agent. 

Ownership of stock may be effected through a separate instrument 
or by endorsement of the form printed on the back of the certificate. 
The transfer is not complete until entered upon the company’s 
books. Dividends are paid to the holder of record. 

Stock certificates are increaangly held as negotiable paper; a cer- 
tificate signed in blank may pass from hand to hand, especially when 
the signature is competently guaranteed, as by a trusted broker. 

Stock dividends are those paid in additional shares of stock 
instead of cash. 

stock exchange. A stock exchange is an establishment where 
securities are bought and sold through the services of members who 
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act either as dealers on their own account or as brokers for others. 
It replaces, with intricate organization, the old-time hand-to-hand 
system of transfer. 

There are exchanges in. the larger American cities, but the New 
York Exchange, at Broad and Wall Streets, far downtown in Man- 
hattan, is the one that handles most business and plays the leading 
part in American financial affairs. 

In the New York Exchange, trading is done at a number of 
so-called posts, at each of which the issues indicated may be bought 
and sold. Instead of passing certificates back and forth with each 
sale, shares are cleared at the end of each day, like bank checks 
and drafts in the ordinary clearing bouse. Brokers check and con- 
firm agreements made during the day, then prepare statements on 
the day’s business for immediate clearance. Stocks are actually 
delivered on the folloTOng day. 

Reports of sales as made go out from the Exchange through the 
day on the ticker, a telegraphic instrument recording items on a 
long tape of paper. Tickers are maintained in other exchanges and 
brokers’ offices throughout the country, and in newspaper offices, 
to furnish copy for daily market reports. In this way, trading in 
stocks is conducted on a nadonal scale, and buyers and sellers are 
kept informed, up to the minute, as to size of dealings and exact 
prices from moment to moment. This process of disseminating 
information and clearing sales quickly is a financial stabilizer. It is 
true it assists the speculator in stocks as much as the investor; but 
in both kinds of dealings, it protects the public. 

National legislation of the 1930’s aimed at increased safety for 
the public in the sale of securiUes; the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission (which is described elsewhere in this section) has wide 
powers in connection ^th the offering of securities to the public 
and safeguards investors against racketeering in securities. 

strike. A strike is a voluntary cessation of work by a group of 
employees to compel their employer to grant their demands, as for 
better working conditions, shorter hours, or higher pay. 

Strikes are organized movements; their action is collective. 

Perhaps the earliest strike recorded in the United States was in 
New York in 1741, when the bakers united in stopping to make 
bread in protest against a dty ordinance fixing the price of bread. 
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In 1786 the printers of Philadelphia refused to work unless granted 
assurance of a minimum pay per week of six dollars. The first 
sympathetic strike seems to have been one in 1799 in which the 
organized shoemakers quit work in order to help the bootmakers 
obtain an advance in wages. 

Organized labor in the United States, as in other countries, has 
gone through several phases The industrial re\'o!ution introduced 
a new conception of labor, and labor organizations developed to 
meet new conditions. In the 1830’s, a ten-hour day became fairly 
well established, and by the seventies, a demand for an eight-hour 
day was general. Backed chiefly by the Knights of Labor, a now 
defunct organization then at the peak of its power, this movement 
was backed in 1SS6 by the first nationwide strike. 

The most general strike up to this time had been a railroad 
strike in 1877. The workers of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
had declared a stnke in protest against a cut in wages, and were 
followed by Pennsylrania Railroad workers, after many train crews 
had been laid off. State troops were called out in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, New York, and Illinois. The entire anthracite coal- 
mining region was m a turmoil, and $10,000,000 worth of railroad 
property was destroyed. Fifty men were lolled or wounded. 
President Hayes sent Federal troops to quell the disorder.’ 

There were more than 500 strikes throughout the country in 
1886. The stnke at the McCormick Reaper Works in Chicago ivas 
put down and anarchists called a meeting in Haymarket Square to 
protest the brutality of police who had been called out. At this 
meeting the Haymarket inadent took place. As police were charging 
in a dispersal order, a dynamite bomb was thrown in their midst, 
killing se\’en and wounding sixty. Anarchist leaders, protesting a 
frame-up, were arrested and four of their number were hanged. 
Several of the others were later pardoned by the Illinois governor. 

Many strikes were called during the depression of the early 
1890’s. The two most famous were the Homestead Steel strike of 
1892 and the Pullman strikeof 1893. The Homestead strike invohed 
the workers of the Carnegie Steel Company of the Homestead 
Works near Pittsburgh. A dosed shop was the main issue. Pinkerton 
detectives and the National Guard fought in open battles with the 
steel workers wbo barricaded the plant. There were many casualties 
and much bitterness as a result of the warfare, in which the whole 
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country took sides. The company won, but even in England, the 
newspapers denounced Carnegie's tactics. 

The American Railway Union under Eugene Debs called the 
Pullman strike of 1893. The union had 4,000 members, and no mail 
trains with Pullman cars attached could run. For this reason, 
President Cleveland sent troops to Chicago, which was the center 
of the conflict, and rioting took place. Debs was arrested, along 
with other leaders, and his imprisonment was upheld by the 
Supreme Court, to which the ease was carried. Again, feelings ran 
high throughout the country, cspedally in the middle west, where 
many people decried "government by injunction.” Governor 
Altgcld of Illinois, a liberal, critici 2 c<l the President for sending 
troops when Illinois had not asked for them. 

The Colorado strike of 1914 in which hirelings of Standard Oil 
were accused of firing upon tentcil colonies of women and children 
was another which engendered hard feelings, and the Now York 
headquarters of the company were picketed. 

During IVorld War I, under the A. F. of L., which had grown 
into the strongest labor organization in the United Stales, strikes 
were called off for the duration. Immediately aftenvard, how- 
ever, there ^va3 an epidemic of strikes throughout the country. 
These were caused chiefly by the diflicultics of return to peace- 
time economy, the rehabilitation of soldiers to civilian life, and 
the high cost of living, which many union workers claimed was 
duo to the greediness of profiteers. A conference of capital and 
labor was wiled by President Wilson, but it broke up in disagree- 
ment. A steel strike in 1919 for recognition of the closed shop was 
lost after a hard struggle; and the bituminous coal strike in the 
s.nme year was called off because the country was still technically 
at war, and the government held the strike to bo "treasonable.” 
The men had demanded a 60% incrc.asc in wages. However, this 
strike was settled in March, 1920, wth on increase of 27% in wages. 
Of late years, ways and means of cutting do^vn the economic 
waste involved in strikes have been sought, and— principally 
through arbitration by public boards — good results have been 
achieved. The unsettled conditions of the 1930’s led to a great many 
industrial difiicultios, but the National Labor Relations Board has 
attempted to provide opportumlics for both sides to present their 
cases with a minimum of friction. In 1937 there were 4,470 strikes. 
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with a loss of 28,424,857 man-days of work; In 1938, 2,772 strikes 
with a loss of 9,148,273 man-days- In 1940 there were 2,508 strikes. 
In the same year, 4,665 stnkes, threatened strikes, and contro- 
versies were arbitrated by the United States Conciliation Service. 

Something new in the conduct of stnkes in this country came 
about in 1936, when automobile workers m Georgia and Indiana, 
following a movement m FVench industry in the preceding year, 
launched what came to be known as sit-down strikes. The workers 
simply walked into the plant, took their accustomed places— and 
did no work. In 1937 there were 477 sit-down strikes, in which 
398,117 workers participated. 

In February of that year, the Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation 
of North Chicago, Illinois, refused to negotiate with the Iron, Steel, 
and Tin Workers. The employees took possession of the plant. 
Though the company declar^ ^em discharged, they held the plant 
for ten days. Defying a State court injunction, they were arrested 
and many were fined or jailed. 

The National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) ordered the 
company to take back the men it had discharged and give them 
back pay. This order being set aside by a Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals, the board took the case to the Supreme Court. 

In a decision handed down February 27, 1939, the Supreme Court 
ruled that the Labor Board had exceeded its powers. The Court 
outlawed the sit-down strike, declaring, “The employees had the 
right to strike, but they had no license to commit acts of violence 
or to seize their employers’ plant- ... As respondent’s unfair labor 
practices afforded no excuse for the seizure and holdings of its 
buildings, respondent had its normal rights of redress.” 

It was ruled that those rights included the right to discharge the 
wrongdoers from its employ: “To say that respondent could resort 
to the State court to recover damages or to procure punishment 
but was powerless to discharge those responsible for the unlawful 
seizure would be to create an anomalous distinction for which there 
is no warrant unless it can be found in the terms of the National 
Labor Relations Act.” 

Chief Justice Hughes declared that persons who aided and 
abetted the strikers in thrir unlawful seizure of the company’s 
property by bringing in food, bedding, etc. for them should also 
have penalized. 
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Under the Congress for Industrial Oi^nization (CIO), a vertical 
union as opposed to the trade-unionism of the American Federation 
of Labor, much of the steel industry and the automobile industry 
has been organized, and the closed shop recognized. The so-called 
“Little Steel” strike of 1937, waged chiefly in Ohio and Illinois, 
was lost. Here, as in many earher strikes, brutality played a part, 
and many recriminations resulted. On Memorial Day, 1937, police 
fired into a crowd at Chicago, killing and wounding both men and 
women. 

In December of 1941, at the creation of the National War Labor 
Board, CIO President Murray and AFL President Green joined in 
a no-strike pledge. This pledge was not fully observ’cd by either or- 
ganization, but it kept wartime strikes to a minimum. 

subpena. This word was formerly always written as *‘sub- 
poena,” following the Latin style of spelling. Now, however, the 
“o" is quite commonly dropped, rodudng the word to a simplified 
form representing the English pronundation. Either form is correct. 
The “oe” spelling is to be retained in straight Z.atin phrases and is 
more favored in legal use, but the plain “e” is generally used in non- 
technical writing. 

A subpena is a writ issued by a court. It may be ad iestifieandum 
or duces tecum. 

The subpena ad teslijicandum is an order to appear in court for 
the purpose of testifying; it is the form used by a court in summon- 
ing a witness to appear before it- 
The subpena duces tecum is an order to bring to court articles 
desired as evidence. 

In equity cases, simple subpena is an order to come to court to 
answer charges. It is the summons to a defendant. Disregard of a 
subpena constitutes contempt of court. 

subrogation. Webster's New World Dictionary defines subrogation 
as “The process by which a person who pays a creditor on behalf 
of a debtor succe^ to all rights of such creditor as against the 
debtor.” * 

Subrogation is, on the debtor's dde, comparable to assignment, 
on the creditor’s, as a reorganization of the creditor-debtor relation. 
^ Payment discharges the debt to the original creditor and estab- 
lishes a new relation between the other two parties to the three- 
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cornered transaction. The party ha^^ng second liability on the 
original transaction assumes a new status as creditor, on terms 
which may be arranged between himself and the debtor. 

Subrogation thus is a new legal rdation created by payment of 
another person’s debt. 

Sunday dating. The question of the legality of papers agned on 
a Sunday probably roots in the fact that in the United States 
Sunday has to all intents and purposes the standing of a legal 
holiday. 

Frequently distinction is made between signing on Sunday and 
delivering on that day. In some junsdictions, commercial paper 
agned on Sunday and delivered on another day miuld be held 
^’alId, while such paper signed on any of the other days of the week 
but delivered on Sunday would be invalid. 

Similarly, where such laws prevail, a contract might be legally 
made on Sunday — unless it called for performance on Sunday. 

Under the old Blue Laws, the States went to eirtraordinary 
extremes in refusing to regard business acts as necessary and, there- 
fore, permissible. Almost universally those laws have been liberal- 
ized; in most States today, Sunday sports, within certain hours, 
are now legal. 

But it IS still advisable to be sure of one’s legal ground before 
engaging in any acts of contracting on Sunday, because of the 
vanance in State laws 

Supreme Court of (he United Stales. This court, which stands 
at the top of the judicial structure of the nation, was not given an 
offiaal name by the Constitution of the United States, and is 
called either "The United States Supreme Court” or “The Supreme 
Court of the Umted States.” The latter form is commonly favored. 

The Constitution, in the first section of Article III, declares that 
"The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish.” 

The jurisdiction of the Federal courts is thus defined in the 
Constitution: 

1 — All cases in law and equity arising under the Federal Consti- 
tution, the laws passed by Congress, treaties with foreign powers, 
and cases affecting our diplomatic representatives abroad. 
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2— All cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. 

3 — Controversies in which the United States shall be a party. 

4— Controversies between State and State, within the Union. 

5 — Controversies between a State and citizens of another State. 
G—Controversies between citizens of different States. 

7 — Controversies between citizens of the same State over land 
grants of different States. 

8 — Controversies between a Slate or citizen^ and foreign states, 
dtizens, or subjects. 

In Article III, Section 2, this vital distinction is made: In all 
cases affecting diplomatic representatives and in cases in which a 
State is a party, the Supreme Courl shall have original jurisdiction; 
in the other situations defined in Section I, it shall have "appellate 
jurisdiction, both as to law and fact," but with such exceptions 
and under such regulations as Congress may make. 

In the years from 1801 to 1835, under Chief Justice John 
Marshall, the Supreme Court exerted a mighty influence in deter- 
mining the powers of State and nation, and defining the powers of 
Congress and the court itself. 

sweating. One of the finest modem achievements in connection 
with humanizing employment and improving the worker’s lot in 
life is elimination of the sweatshop. 

Formerly much work was done. In certain industries, by home 
workers. Sewing by women and dgarmaking by men were sweated 
industries. 

Under this sj’stem, in the old days, work vras given out in small 
lots, and in many a city tenement whole families worked long hours 
at miserable rates of pay. 

Sweating was also done by subcontractors who crowded workers 
into small, dark, unsanitary workrooms and hired women and 
children in order to make profits. 

Sweating employers took advantage of the distresses of unskilled 
labor, and exploited the workers cruelly. 

Such shops are, happily, no longer tolerated. An awakened public 
consdence led to the passing of prohibitive Jaws. Such tenements 
as used to make the slum districts of the hirger cities no longer 
exist, and health authorities use their power to enforce a far higher 
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degree of comfort and cleanness in workplaces than some employers 
were willing to provide in sweatshop times. 

Of late years, the term tveating has acquired a slightly different 
meaning, but it still implies unsparing use of labor in order to 
increase production, espedally such as drives a factory force to 
spurts of tremendous activity followed by spells of unemployment. 

syndicate. A syndicate, as the word is used in the world of finance, 
is an association of persons temporanly combimng for a special 
purpose. 

In commonest use, the word denotes a combination of persons 
or firms for the purpose of underwriting an issue of securities. 
Members of the syndicate assume responsibility for flotation of 
certain blocks of the shares. They may take their profit in the 
form of a commission on the sum represented, or find a first market 
at a price higher than that which they agree to pay. 

Ordinarily the issue is advertised and bids are taken. The securi- 
ties are purchased by financial institutions, which in turn dispose 
of them in smaller blocks at a higher price. Effort is made to estab* 
lish a desired price level, below which the securities shall not be 
permitted to go. Naturally, such a syndicate is formed of men or 
concerns supposedly most able to float the issue at the desired 
level. 

In journalism, a syndicate is a company that sells news or features 
to a number of newspapers, being able to serve each at a price pro- 
portioned to the number of customers. Articles, photographs, and 
features thus sold are said to be syndicated. 

tariff. Not only importers but manufacturers and employers of 
labor m industry are vitally concerned in the tariff policies of the 
national government. 

Labor itself and the entire public, as buyer and consumer of 
goods, are affected by these policies. 

The tariff is a schedule of duties charged against goods brought 
into the country from abroad. The power to collect such duties is 
conferred upon Congress by the first clause of the eighth section 
of Article I of the Constitution- 

An extremely interesting subject of debate is presented in that 
clause, due to its punctuation. It says: “The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises to pay 
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the debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States.” 

As it stands, with no point after "excises,” the logical interpreta- 
tion is that of enablement to levy duties tn order to pay debts of 
the government; that is to say, tariff for revenue only. 

It is generally assumed, howtn'er, that a semicolon after “excises” 
would correctly represent the intention of the authors of the Con- 
stitution; that is to say, that they meant to authorize imposition 
of taxes and duties and payment of debts and conduct of defense 
by Congress, as two separate powers. 

Throughout the nation’s history there has been steady confronta- 
tion of two views of the tariff: that it should be used for revenue 
only, and that it should be employed to protect American labor 
against competition by cheap later abroad. 

The issue is familiar in politics as free trade versus protection. 
The Republican party stands traditionally for high duties and 
protective tariff; the Democratic party, for low duties imposed 
amply for the financial support of Uie national government. 

The view of the protectionists is that duties on imports’should 
be such as to make it impossible for foreign producers, employing 
cheap labor, to send their goods Into this country, at low ocean 
freight rates, and undersell American producers in the American 
market. 

The protectionists argue that low duties not only make it impos- 
sible to payworkers according to the established American standard 
of living, but also encourage and support foreign employers in 
exploiting their workers, and thus contribute to low standards of 
living in other lands. 

The advocates of low duties hold that free trade, or a near 
approach to it, promotes internaUonal commerce and contributes 
to worldwide prosperity, in which of course the United States 
and the American worker would share. 

Extreme forms of either system are undesirable. Tariffs at too 
high a level lead to retaliatory measures by other countries, whose 
trade we seek. Tariffs at too low a level open the American market 
to a flood of foreign raw materials and manufactured articles. 
Either pohey, overdone, tends to defeat its own purpose. 

In 1922 the Fordney-McCumber bill raised duties to the highest 
level in history. That bill emtedied a new principle of practice. 
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that of fleribility. It empowered the R’esidcnt, xxsing data compiled 
by the Tanfl Commisaoa, and considering recommendarions sub- 
mitted by the Commission, to revise rates, within the limits of 50 
per cent up or down from those set by Congress. 

Then the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1930 built the tariff walls 
still higher, and foreign governments began passing retaliatory 
measures. 

The Tariff Commission was created, as a permanent Federal 
agency, in 1916. Previously there had been temporary boards of 
inquiry, appointed to find facts for Congress when legislating on 
tariff schedules. The Commisaon supplies Congress with informa- 
tion bearing upon the intenutional trade situation in all its phases 
and aspects. 

In 1934 the existing tariff act was amended. The amendment, 
known as the Trade Agreements Act, confers upon the President 
power to make reciprocal agreements with foreign governments. 

The first agreement was with Cuba. Cuba granted rate reductions 
on more than four hundred articles, and the United States cor- 
respondingly cut the rates on sugar, rum, tobacco— on goods 
constituting nine tenths of our total imports from Cuba. 

Similar agreements have since been effected with Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Colombia, France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Turkey, and a number of other countries. 

In a system of tariff for revenue only, duties are principally 
calculated ad valorem.'a percentage on value; in a protective sys- 
tem, the duties are specific, calculated per unit of quantity. Umted 
States tariff acta contain a free list, naming articles which may be 
brought in without duty. 

taxes. Taxes are sums of money collected from the people under 
a government by the government for support of the government. 
Without taxation, government could not exist. Governments do 
not conduct any productive business, and their revenues must be 
derived from levies upon the people or upon those in other lands 
who wish to sell goods in the govenment’s own domain: customs 
duties. These are known as indirect taxes; direct taxes are those which 
a government collects from subjects or citizens. 

In the United States, taxes are levied by numerous agencies of 
covemment — local, State, and Fedoal. The citizens of a com- 
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munity pay taxes to support schools, to provide streets, sewers, 
lighting, water service, and other public necessities. These are 
direct taxes. They are assessed against property owners as a 
percentage on the value ol property owned. 

The sales tax is an indirect tax. It is a part of the taxing system 
attendant upon the increasing complexity of modem life. The sales 
tax on gasoline is the most familiar example. Taxes on goods made, 
sold, and used within a jurisdiction are also known as excise taxes, 
as also are charges for grant of licenses. 

The property tax and the income tax are the two great sources 
of revenue for governments in the United States. Income taxation 
was first enacted in 1894, and in 1895 was declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. The Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, which became law in 1913, enabled collection of national 
income taxes. (See also income taxation by Slates.) Income taxes 
are collected from individuals and corporations. 

Indirect taxes are imposed upon importers and sellers, but are 
passed on to the consumer. The landloM pays the tax on his prop- 
erty, but passes it along to the tenant in calculating the rent. The 
dealer pays the gasoline tax, but includes the payment in his 
charge to the motorist. 

Cost of government, carried by the taxpayers, has grown enor- 
mously as the people's requirement of governmental services has 
grown. Modem concrete highways are e.xpensive. Modem school 
buildings are necessary to suit iha community’s demand for the 
best facilities for public education. And there is waste in division 
of the taxing power over small units. It is held by many that a high 
school serving a county could present advantages in equipment, 
including free transportation of pupils, at less cost to the taxpayers 
than a dozen or two individual community schools. Grade schools 
for younger pupils, however, are best adapted to smaller district 
divisions. If the people prefer the local units, it is for them to make 
the final decision; the present point is, they have to foot the bills, 
in taxation. 

Federal taxes are required by the Constitution to be “uniform 
throughout the United States.” State and local taxation, however, 
varies widely. Formerly a State could not reach beyond its bound- 
aries to tax, but inheritance and income taxes have effected a 
change. 
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A tax upon property is commonly held to constitute a lien upon it. 

In some countries, governmental operation of such industries as 
transportation is practiced. 

It has always to be borne in mind by the citizen that while money 
can easily be appropriated by Congress, the appropriation must be 
backed by funds raised through taxation. 

The inheritance tax is a modem innovation, (See inheritance 
tax.) 

In support of workman’s compensation and sodal security, 
payrolls are now taxed. 

The income tax has been used by the Federal Government as a 
means of enforang the laws against racketeers, gangsters, and kid- 
napers. Where other laws failed of enforcement, the income tax 
law proved inescapable m many instances and led to the downfall 
of some of the moat notorious olTenders against the rights of the 
public. 

In modem taxation in the United States, Federal and State, 
effort is made to level off the hills and fill in the valleys, to effect a 
more equitable distribution of wealth. As to how it worto, opinions 
vary widely. 

In any business, taxes have to be considered most carefully. They 
are an inescapable item in tbe cost of doing business. Every large- 
scale business needs the services of an expert in figuring this part 
of its costs. Doth State and Federal taxes have to be paid, as well 
as local taxes on the property. 

Taxation is also an important factor in deciding where to locate 
a new business, especially a factory. It has equal importance with 
sources of raw materials and shipment of finished goods to markets. 

Many municipalities offer a reduction of taxes over a period of 
years as an inducement to new buriness establishments. 

(See income tax; inheritance tax.) 

technocracy. In 1932 and 1933 there was widespread interest in 
the economic theories put forth by persons calling themselves 
Technocrats. The word technocracy first appeared in 1919, in the 
writings of William H. Smyth of California. As defined by Mr. 
Smyth, it means: “A theory of social organization and a system of 
national Industrial management,'’ to promote industrial democracy. 

The Father of Technocracy proposed that a national council be 
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formed to direct reoTgaruzatioTv of the cation's resources of sdence, 
technology, and skill. The council would defend the nation against 
the evils of the Machine Age. 

Technocracy, as outlined by Mr. Smyth, would safeguard the 
rights of private property, opportunity, and personal liberty not 
conflicting with the liberties of others. 

Instead of money, technocracy would use certificates as a medium 
of exchange, converting btismcss into a method of "scientific 
barter.” Mr. Smyth said, "The savings of any man would be 
recorded in the tally house and would be available to him at any 
time. . . . And there would not be any shrinkage in the value of 
the certificates." 

In 1932 Howard Scott introduced Technocracy to the public as 
the name of an organization that had been established in 1920, for 
research into "the phj’sical functioning of the social mechanism.” 

Published articles by Mr. Scott and other Technocrats startled 
the public with their statements of human subjugation to the tyrant 
of machinery, but nothing came of the furore and technocracy passed 
out of the public mind almost as suddenly as it had come into it. 

telegrams. In sending a telegram, a brilliant man would rather 
use any number of words to say what he wanted to say in his own 
way than to calculate closely. A businessman cannot afford such 
luxury. Small wastes accumulate expensively. 

On the other hand, it is not profitable for an executive to spend 
valuable time counting words. 

The happy medium may frequently be found in the person of a 
competent secretary, who can be trusted to compose the message 
to best advantage without clouding its meaning. 

Code words standing for phrases or sentences may be used when 
wiring correspondents with whom the code has been arranged. 

Day and night letters, put through when the line’s load is lightest, 
permit several times as many words to be sent for the same charge. 
The night letter, figured in groups of fifty words, is the cheapest 
form of telegraph service. 

Punctuation marks written on the form by the customer are 
ignored unless the sender orders them used, in which case they have 
to bo spelled out, as "comma,” "semicolon,” etc., and are charged 
for in the count of words. Punctuation is rarely needed, except 
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perhaps the word "stop” to take the place of a period. But a person 
wnting a telegram should be most careful to avoid ambiguity- 
through absence of punctuation. What seems perfectly clear to the 
sender is often misleading to the receiver, and error might be quite 
costly 

In numbers, each figure is counted and sent as a word. Nothing 
IS saved by using abbreviations. Length of individual words does 
not affect the charge. Wnting telegrams may incidentally be made 
a fine source of knowledge of the English language and acquisition 
of a vocabulary — which in turn enables one to wnte better tele- 
grams Where one person would say, "See Jones as soon as you can 
and talk it over with him,” another would say, "Interview Jones at 
first opportunity," or perhaps "immediately.” 

Those who use the telegraph regularly in business should acquaint 
themselves with the companies’ rules as to signatures, addresses, 
check on receipt of message, 

tenancy. The word Unavi comes from the Latin word meaning 
"to hold." There are different kinds of tenancy, according to the 
kind of holding denoted 

In feudal times, a tenant was one holding lands under his lord; 
compare landlord, onginally the lord or master of lands, now one 
who leases his property to another— the tenant 

Landlord and tenant are now nothing more than lessor and lessee 
of real estate, lands and buildings. 

A man holding a life interest in his deceased wife’s estate is 
legally its tenant, the holder. 

A tenancy in severalty is the holding of property by an individual, 
as contrasting with joint tenancy, holding by two or more persons. 

Tenancy by sufferance is the holding of property through the 
landlord’s inaction, as after termination of a lease. 

Tenancy at will is a holding which can be terminated at any time 
by either landlord or tenant. 

The same sort of distinction is to be made between tenancy used 
with legal technical sense and the word as in common use that is 
made in connection with the etymologically related word tenement, 
used in law to denote real estate under lease or other tenure, and 
in everyday talk to indicate a house occupied by many families, 
especially at low rents. 
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title to property. To all intents and purposes what is meant by 
title to property is rightful ownership and the evidence of such 
ownership. 

Title to land may bo acquired by inheritance, by gift, or by 
purchase. In lawyers’ usage, title by deseait means only that which 
passes to an heir through the owner’s <leath intestate, and all other 
transfers of ownership are through purchase. 

Title by oecnpaney is ownership acquinxl through entering upon 
unclaimed lancl and taking possession of it. Title by possession is 
the right of possession which in most of the States becomes estab- 
lished after twenty years of adverse or unchallenged possession. 

Guaranty of titles is now a large business, carried on by com- 
panies organized for that purpose exclusively. Covenants of title, 
in the United States, customarily guarantee the clearness of title. 
The title guaranty companies search the title; that is, check its 
history through the public records of transfers. 

Title to real property is conveyed by a deed. The quitclaim is n 
release of the property without warrant; the bargain and sale deed 
transfers title \rithout guaranty; the warranty deed or full covenant 
is a full and complete conveyance, with pledge that the property is 
free from encumbrance or cncurobewxl only os stated by the con- 
veyor and understood by the new owner. It is the most indisputable 
conveyance possible. 

Title to personal property is commonly cITectocI through delivery. 
The bill of sale is its evidence, comparable to the warranty deed in 
transfers of real property. 

In most States, six years of adverse possession establishes 
ownership. 

An inventor’s title to his invention is embodied in his patent; an 
author’s title to his writings, in the copyright. 

tonnage. Tonnage Is, in general, weight calculated in tons. The 
word has several specific uses, principally in connection \vith ships 
and cargoes. 

In the first and general sense, wo may speak of the tonnage of 
coal pro<luction, or the tonnage of freight carried by a railroad. 

In commercial and maritime use, the commonest meaning is the 
carrying capacity of a ship, calculated by measuring in cubic feet 
all space in which cargo can be stored, including hull and dock 
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sheds. That is to say, it is accepted that a ton of ordinary cargo 
will need 100 cubic feet of space for stowage. 

Thus calculated, the result is termed gross tonrage. 

The result after deducting an allowance for space not used is net 
tonnage. It is used especially in connection with ships that carry 
both cargo and passengers. 

Displacement tonnage U the weight of water displaced by the 
ship when afloat. It is the usual measure of warships. 

Tonnage may also mean a tai or charge figured by the ton. 

The word is sometimes written lunnage, a holdover from the 
times when Iiq,uor was taxed by the tun or cask. 

trade acceptance. As noted on the form recommended by the 
National As^ciation of Credit Men, a trade acceptance is “an 
acknowledgment of a debt by the buyer in favor of the seller, for 
merchandise that the seller bad placed in the hands of the buyer.” 
Continuing, the statement says: “The buyer agrees, in writing 
across the face of the acceptance his name, the name and location 
of his own bank and the date, to pay the amount of this certain 
indebtedness at a certain time at his own bank.” 

This, it is noted, differs from the opeo'book account method only 
in giving the debt a negoUable value. The completed acceptance 
becomes a time draft, or bill of exchange. It is urged that the 
acceptance works to the advantage of the one who gives it, in that 
it shows him supporting methods of prompt settlement. 

On the Credit Men’s form, this notice is in the middle of the 
sheet, with the acceptance detachable along a perforated line at 
the top, and a space for memorandum similarly detachable at the 
bottom. 

The acceptance itself carries at the top the words “TRADE 
ACCEPTANCE." It has space for serial number and date. 

The body of the acceptance reads: “ after date pay to the 

order of OURSELVES ..... Dollars.” Then: “The transaction 
which gives rise to this instmment b the purchase of goods by the 
acceptor from the drawer. The acceptor may make this acceptance 
payable at any bank, banker, or trust company in the Umted 
States which be may designate." 

Finally are spaces beaded “To “Due and 

“By ” 
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Four verticil lines cross the face of the instrument, at the middle. 
The first is marked to take the date of the acceptance; the second, 
the bank at which paj-ment is to be made; the thini, its location; 
and the fourth, the signature of the acceptor. 

The detachable slip at the bottom of the form, to bo retained by 
the seller, is ruled for entries showing the acceptor's name and 
address and the place of paiTnent, the amount, the invoices cov- 
ered, the discount, and net proceeds. 

On the back of the middle section of the form, there is a blank 
for amilar record by the buyer. 

trade-mark law. The trade-mark is first cousin to the patent. It 
is a sjTnbol marked or stamped on goods to identify them as the 
distinctive line of a manufacturer or dealer. The purpose of such 
marking is to protect the maker of the goods against competition 
based upon deception of the buyer. 

The trade-mark does not come under direct protection of patent 
or copyright law, but it can be registered in the Patent Office. 
Registered and unregistered trade-marks have equal standing before 
the law, but registration m.ay be veo* aailuable, perhaps decisive, 
in a case at law, by alTording indisputable c\*idencc of use over a 
defined period. 

The registration foe is ?10. 

The privilege of registration is qualified by certain requirements. 
No mark of an immoral or scandalous nature can be registered. 
State or national flags cannot be used in registered trade-marks, 
nor can any sj-mbol of an Institution or organization incorporated 
in any State. 

The manufacturer’s or dealer’s own name, written or printed in 
some distincti\*e stjde, can be registered as a trade-mark; but 
another person of the same name may also use it, in writing or 
print of a different style. 

In considering a mark presented for registration, in relation to 
other marks, the Patent Office draws the line where resembkances 
that would be confuang to buj^rs appear. 

Registration under the law of 1905, which with some subsequent 
amendments embodies tlie law as now in force, Is for a period of 
twentj* years, and is renewable. Under the Act of 1920, the term is 
unlimited. 
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In matters of trade-mark rights, the laws of the individual States 
and of foreign countries have to be taken into consideration. 

trade name. A trade name is to be distinguished from a trade- 
mark. 

A trade-mark is an embl^ used on goods to identify them; it 
may be a name, printed or stamped in some distinctive form. 

The trade name is the deagnation under which a person, partner- 
ship, or corporation does buaness. 

Trade names are sometimes used as trade-marks; and for such 
use, they must be affixed to goods in special characters or a design 
that can be registered. 

An established trade name is a factor in estimating the value of 
the good will of a business. Its ownership may fairly be called a 
property right. 

To use the trade name of another person or firm, kno^ngly, is 
held an act of fraud. 

training, indostrial. See industrial training. 

treasore (rore. Trote comes from a I^encb word meaning 
“found.” Treasure tro%’e is hidden coin or gold or silver bullion 
found in the earth, for which no owner is Joiown. The term may be 
applied to similar finds under water, when the property has been 
de^tely abandoned by the original owner. 

In the Umted States, it b commonly regarded as belonging to 
the finder. 

In England, the law requires the finder to give notice to Crown 
officiab, and upon failure to do so, be may be punished with fine 
and imprisonment. 

Unless the find is of sufficient importance as a relic of the national 
past to be claimed by the Crown, it is permitted to remain in the 
finder’s keeping. 

There b variance of legal opinion, however, in England, as to 
whether the treasure trove may be claimed by the owner of the 
property on which it b found. 

trover. A trover is an action at law for recovery of the value of 
goods which another person has converted to his own use. 

Such action also covers wrongful retention of goods. 

The term originally applied to an action of trespass against one 
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who, having found something of value on the property of another, 
refused to surrender it to the owner of the property. 

In modem law, trover action is based upon a fiction, that the 
person retaining the goods has found them. 

If the plaintiff succeeds in establishing his case, the remedy at 
law lies in restoration of the disputed goods or payment of com- 
pensating damages to the owner. 

trust. Trust is confidence, faith in the safety of an arrangement 
A trustee is one in whom trust or confidence is placed; in law, one 
who is entrusted with responability for the safekeeping of funds. 
The trustee, m legal terminology, is one who acts in a fiduciary 
capacity toward the property of another. 

The term has acquired in modem times a special meaning in 
popular parlance. It is defined as a combination of a number of 
business establishments with the purpose of controlling prices, a 
combination to meet compctiUon in the field of activity of its 
member corporations. 

The essential purpose and nature of the trust is that of 
monopoly. 

The word in this sense is said to go back to 1882, when the 
Standard Oil Trust was formed. That was something new in business 
methods at that time. The word trust was used because the holders 
of stock in a number of refineries placed their shares in the care 
of a group of trustees, drawing their dividends from the pooled 
resources, regardless of the contribution to total earnings made by 
each refinery. This arrangement was viewed as an economic reorgan- 
ization of the industry, permitUng abandonment of unprofitable 
plants and strategic management of the entire output of the oil 
fields. 

Within a few years, similar combinations were effected in other 
industries, notably whisky and sugar. Then came a period in which 
trusts were dissolved by acUon of State courts, and in 1890 the 
Sherman Antitrust Act brought the matter into the field of national 
legislation. Most of the States now have antitrust laws. In 1913 
the Legislature of New Jersey which formerly had very lax laws, 
enacted seven bills, called “the Seven Sisters,” as a result of which 
many trusts were forced out of that State. New York State had 
also legislated against trusts. 
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In 1914 the Federal Thide Commission came into bein^, con- 
tinning and expanding the work done by the Federal Bureau of 
Corporations in the preceding ten years. The Commission’s prime 
function was to combat s up pre s sion of competition by combination 
of industrial corporations. If the Commission’s order for discon- 
tinuance of practices it found unfair was disregarded, the Com- 
mission had power to carry the to the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The Comnustion’s authority was exercised ov'cr corporations 
(except banks and common carriers) engaged in interstate com- 
merce. Its operation was designed to be preventive rather than 
punitive. 

In the same year, 1914, the Clayton Act was passed. It, with 
later amendments, outlaw^ price discriminations, except for differ- 
entials maVing “due allowance” for difference in cost of manufacture 
and distribution. It was this Act which declared that labor is “not 
a commodity or article of commerce.” It exempted labor organiza- 
tions, as such, from the operation of the Jaws against comhioatioBs 
or conspiraaes in restr^t of trade. 

Important antitrust cases were those against the Chicago meat 
packers and the United States Steel Corporation. Under the ”nile 
of reason,” some dissolutions for which pressure was exerted were 
refused by the Supreme Court, as for example that of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, which, in spite of its control of more 
than 60 per cent of busmes in its line, was still adjudged not to 
constitute a combination in improper restraint of trade. 

Of more recent years, many large corporations have been formed, 
controlling practically the entire field in which they operate. 

In February, 1940, in Chicago, twenty-fire individuals, corpora- 
tions, and labor-union ofiicers connect^ with the plywood and 
cut-stone industries were called into court on charges of conspiring 
to set up trade restrmnta in violation of the Sherman Act. The 
allegation was that they bad illegally combined to prevent burisess 
from going to certain concerns competing for orders. 

Following tbU action in Chicago,.a labor leader spoke about an 
investigation of unions by the Federal Department of Justice as 
having “all the eannarls of prosecution for political objectives 
instead of for furthering social welfare.” He said the Sherman Act 
was not intended to apply to labor unions. This was later partially 
substantiated by a supreme court decision. 
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In IWl, the Sapreme Court hdd that the Clayton Act and the 
Norris-La Guardla Act are to be read with the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, to establish that Congress did not intend to make interference 
with interstate commerce (through strikes, picketing, and boycotts) 
by labor unions a punishable offense. This decision, rendered in the 
case of Anheuser-Busch vs. two A. F. of L. unions, automatically 
applies to all corresponding cases. 

Another phase of Federal activities against combinations in re- 
straint of t^e and control of finance appeared in February, 1940, 
when banks in New York City receiied resignations from more than 
thirty members of boards of directors. 

The law against interlocbng bank directorates was passed in 
1935; the only exceptions to its operation in its defined field were 
to be such as the F^eral Reserve's Board of Governors should de- 
cree. This law's effective date was twice postponed. In 1939 another 
postponement was proposed, but Preadent Roosevelt vetoed the 
proposal The deadline had passed, and the Federal Reserve Board 
announced that resignations were in order. 

trust company. The Crust company is a State-chartered institution 
which acts as a trustee and does a banldng business, but without 
power to issue bank notes. 

It may also engage in such business as title guarantee insurance. 
In pubUc finance, it may act as trustee for a mortgage bond issue 
of a munidpaffty. Under court ord^, it may act as trustee or 
guardian for a minor's estate. It may deal in various kinds of 
securities. 

The essential feature of the trust company is, as its name implies, 
to render the services of a trustee, as in administering estates. The 
receiving and safeguarding of depodts is a large part of the modem 
trust company's business. 

The trust company is viewed as an especially conservative and 
safe financial institution. 

cftra vires. Ulira tires is a Latm expression meamhg 'tieyoncf 
the powers (of).” 

^ In law and business, it is used with reference to acts by a corpora- 
tion which go beyond the scope of authorization given in the 
corporation's cfaarta: or the State or Federal laws applying to 
corporation conduct. 
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When there has been no performance by either side under an 
ultra \Tres contract, the contract has no standing whatever in court. 

Such a contract is held to be immical to public interest. 

Commonly >t is held that either of the contracting parties having 
performed its agreement in whole or m part, may recover. 

In some States, a contracting party having fulfilled or performed 
his part may compel the other party to execute the contract. 

unemployment insurance. With growth of population and devel- 
opment of mechanized industry, unemployment has come to be 
one of the public’s major problems By unemployment we mean 
lack of work for large numbers of persons who should be working. 
When we speak of the unemployed, we are thinking not of those 
who voluntarily shirk work, the loafers who might be working if 
they would, but of multitudes who want work but who are unabje, 
because of conditions in industry, to obtain it. By unemployment, 
we mean involuntary idleness, and by unemployment insurance we 
mean provision of a means of living for those who may be forced, 
through no fault of their own, to tide themselves and their families 
over a period when there is no pay envelope to be opened each week. 

Seasonal unemployment b an old problem. In certain industries, 
as in the canning of fruits and vegetables, it is almost inescapable. 
EiTort has been made in many industries, subject to such seasonal 
factors, to spread out the work and lengthen the period of employ- 
ment for each worker. The worker who makes $100 per month 
twelve months in the year b better off than the one who makes 
twice as much per month for hall as many months. The total is the 
same, but it is only an extraordinary person who can spread small 
earnings out so as to cover living costs over a period of compulsory 
idleness. 

Many theories are held in connection with the problem of unem- 
ployment. The words oterproduclion, underconsumptim, and pur- 
chasing power are frequently heard in discussions of it. The cJ^it 
structure is sometimes held responsible. Shortening of the work day 
and week b often proposed, and has been widely tried, as a means 
of bettering the worker’s lot and pving him more security. Some 
hold that the improvement of machinery causes unemployment; 
others argue that it makes work, and that the real problem b to 
market increased quantities of product 
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The term technological unemployment has come into use with the 
de^•elopment of machinery. It applies to lack of work due to use of 
labor-saving machines. Socialists hold that the gains in speed and 
amount of production have gone disproportionately to capital, and 
that labor foots the bill for scientific advance and new inventions. 
It seems that the legislators have not caught up with the engineers. 

Deflation from the high levels of wartime industr>', when all effort 
was devoted to creation of goods to be destroyed in battle, was a 
painful process and a large factor m creating industrial distress. 

After the breakdown of the financial ^'stem in 1929, the problem 
of unemployment became acute. In 1930 the Federal administration 
concerned itself over the need of and the possibility of relief for the 
unemployed. A system of public works was then pondered. There 
were some proposals for relief in the form oi a dole. Various projects 
for raising revenue were discussed, and national insurance against 
unemployment was talked of. 

An Emergency Relief Committee was formed. Its members rep- 
resented Congress, labor, and industry. This committee was directed 
to study the industrial situation, ascertain the facts about unem- 
ploj'ment, and submit recommendations for remedial action by 
employers rather than by the government. In the following year, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce undertook a similar 
investigation and search for facts. Every endeavor was directed 
toward scientific ascertainment of employment conditions, with a 
view to fixing a policy for the stabilization of business. A share-the- 
work program was introduced. 

In 1933 the National Recovery Administration was set up, and 
tlus was followed by PWA, WPA, and other relief measures. 

Estimates of the extent of unemployment varied widely. In 
January of 1939, the National Industrial Conference Board set the 
number of employed workers at 44,063,000, and that of unem- 
ployed potential workers at 10,012,000. The American Federation 
of Labor set the figures at 41,602,000 and 11,590,000, respectively. 

During their lifetimes, EWA, the Public Works Administration, 
and VTA, the Works Progress (and, later) the Works Projects Ad- 
ministrations, spent billions on various projects of an astoxmdingly 
wide assortment, and gave large numbers of workers emploj-ment 
of more or less acceptable quality. In the fiscal year ending Jime SO, 
1939, for instance, by government figures WPA expenditures to- 
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taled $2,154,225,000; on the pasrroll March 29 of that year were 
2,982,722 workers. 

In December of 1942 Preadent Roosevelt called for the liquida- 
tion of the WPA- In seven yeans the organization had spent ap- 
proximately $13,000,000,000, including about $3,000,000,000 in 
sponsor’s money, on numeroua public projects, including roads and 
buildings. During its lifetime it employed 8,500,000 persons. 

Liquidation of the PWA was begun June 30, 1943. 

The settlement of these two organizations poses this urgent 
problem: What will be done in the future about the jobless persons 
of the nation? Unemployment insurance, now in effect in all States 
and Territones of the Umted States, may provide the best answer 
yet known. It has been well tried out- Some European countries had 
it before World War I; a system supplementing union benefits 
with state subsidies was operating in parts of Belgium, Holland, 
France, and Germany. Norway and Denmark have national sys- 
tems. Great Britain has unemployment insurance under Acts of 
1935 and 1936. By an Act of 1934, Sweden insures some 700,000 
workers, who mal^ weekly payments while employed. Switzerland 
has a system of unemployment relief. Italy set up a system of com- 
pulsory insurance in 1919. 

Wisconsin was the first State of the United States to enact legis* 
lation for an unemployment insurance system; its Unemploymeat 
Compensation Act bet^e effecUve in 1934, applying to employees 
not receiving more than $1,500 per year. 

Under most State laws, the following types of work are not cov- 
ered by unemployment insurance; farm labor; domestic service in 
a pnvate home; maritime service; service for one’s husband or wife, 
or by a child imder 21 for his parent; service for the Federal or 
State Government or their instrumentalities or subdivisions; and 
service for a nonprofit religious, charitable, scientific, literary, edu- 
cational, or humane organization. 

To mamtain eligibility for benefits, the claimant must be willing 
to accept employment found for him, if it be of a nature for which 
his traimng fits him and does not involve a change of union-mem- 
bership status. The State Employment Service endeavors to place 
insured unemployed persons. Disputed points are settled by an 
Appeal Board, except in cases where court action is necessary. 

Under the Social Security Act of 1935, Federal coKJperation with 
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State •unemployment systems in their establishment and main- 
tenance is pro'vided for in two ways: 

1. By grants to the States to cover the cost of administering 
State laws. 

2. By allowing credit for the contributions of employers to a 
State unemployment fund against the Federal unemployment tax. 

The Federal unemployment tax is an excise tax levied on the 
payroll of employers with eight or more employees. It consists of 
3 per cent of wages paid (exclusive of $3,000 paid to one employee 
in one year). 

Some wages paid for employment are exempt — such as agricul- 
tural and domestic sendee, casual labor not in the course of the 
employer’s trade or business, services on American and foreign 
vessels, service in the employ of a foreign government or its instru- 
mentalities, employment for Federal, State, and local governments, 
nonprofit charitable organizaUons, etc. 

Employers subject to the Federal unemployment tax are allowed 
credit for their contributions to State unemployment funds. 

The establishment and administration of State unemployment 
compensation systems is wholly within the province of the State. 
The Social Security Act just sets minimum standards which the 
State law must meet if it is to receive Federal co-operation. By the 
end of July, 1937, all States and Territories had unemployment- 
insurance laws qualifying for Federal co-operation. 

By July 1939, unemployment benefits were payable in every 
State. By the end of June, 1943, the total unemployment benefits 
pmd out by States amounted to $2,085,735,680. 

underwriter. Literally, to underwrite a paper or business instru- 
ment is simply to agn it. Undencrite b the equivalent of the Latin- 
derived subscribe. 

In financial ■usage, an underwriter is one whose signature b 
affixed to a loan or an issue of securities j the name of a backer or 
one fumbhing a guarantee. 

In common xisage, the word has come to apply to a person who 
negotiates contracts of insurance. 

In raising capital for a new corporation, issues of shares are 
underwritten by some concern specializing in the flotation of 
security issues. 
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The underwriter contracts to furnish the capital, getting the 
money back, plus his profit, from sale of the securities to broTcers 
or banks, w^ch in turn se*!! them at a profit to the public. 

Frequently a syndicate is formed to take the issue over and 
share, proportionately to the amount of capital each puls up, in 
profits or the allocation of any shares unsold at the time set for 
expiration of the operation 

usufruct. The right of using or enjoying the fruits of something 
possessed by another is usufruct. The essence of usufruct is that it 
shall not destroy or impair the property. 

A per/fct usujruct includes the jut ulendi or right of using, and 
the jut frueridi or right to enioy the fruits (of). An imperfect or quasi 
usufruct is one in which the goods are consumed, with security 
given for payment of their value by the utufructuoTy (beneficiaiy). 
Where goods are consumed, there can be no true or perfect usufruct, 
by definition. 

Technically, in dvil law, a usufruct is a life interest in property. 
It may be conferred either by will and testament or through con- 
tract. A usufruct set up by law is that of parents in the property of 
children under age; so too is the life interest of a surviving husband 
or wife in the estate of a deceased spouse. Ownership vests Jn the 
person to whom the property is ultimately to go. 

The usufructuary is held responrible for the upkeep of the 
property and final relinquishment of it without diminution of value. 

The word usufruct is also used as a verb: to usufruct, to hold 
subject to 3 usufruct, or to place in usufruct. 

usQiy, Originally usury was simply the business of money lending. 
The meaning of the word is -now restrict d to the charging of illegal 
interest 

Where the agreement for a loan do s not specify the rate of 
interest, the rate fixed by law applies. The laws commonly set a 
maximum, beyond which any charge is : legal and usurious. 

There is no uniformity as to penalUp-Jin some States, the excess 
over the legal maximum, and in t'lhcrs, the entire interest is 
forfeited; and under some statutes, the contract is voided. 

value. Value, or worth, is not absolute but relative. A dollar is 
a recognized unit of valuation, but its worth is fixed only in the 
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field of business, buying and selling; and even within that field, it 
does not always mean the same thing, as one person ivill give more 
or do more for a dollar than another person will give or do. 

To your dog an old marrow bone is worth more than a ton of 
gold. 

To a hungry shipwrecked man a loaf of bread would have more 
value than a trunWul of gilt-edge securities. 

Value is that which makes anything desirable. It is a mixture of 
usefulness, power to please, and supply and demand. If supply is 
abundant and demand low, value is slight. If an article is scarce 
and much wanted, its price runs high, and people will give much 
for it. 

Thus value is a variable, not a fixed, quality. 

Even in business, it does not always mean money; “for value 
received” applies to any consideration of worth. 

In political economy, value is a measure of usefulness and avail- 
ability. Market value is the price that can be had for anything in 
open trading. 

The businessman or businesswoman must make proper distinction 
between the two terms, talue and price. The dilTercntial between 
them may be great, on either side; that is to say, price may bo far 
above or far below real value. 

Valuation, or appraisal, again, is not rigidly fixed; in assessing 
real estate for taxation, a level equal to say 80 per cent of true 
value may be adopted as the standard, as a means of adjusting the 
imposition of the tax equitably. 

vested right. A vested right is one that has become completely 
settled upon a legal person, eithw an individual or a corporation. 
It may be an unconditional property right or a privilege granted 
by a government for service, as a franchise. 

In the Bill of Rights, the first ten Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which became eflective in 1790, the Fifth 
Amendment declares; "No person . . . shall be deprived of . . . 
property without due process of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use \rithout due compensation.” 

The Fourteenth Amendment, which became cfTcctive in 1868, 
supplemented the earlier declaration with a further declaration 
that “No State shall . . . deprive any person of . . . property without 
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due process of law.” This Amendment, which was submitted to the 
States m Reconstruction daj^ after the Civil War, had some pro- 
visions which bore upon the war debts and suffrage in a manna- 
which was resented by many Southerners. 

Property rights in America have always been considered sacred in 
the eyes of the law. Any unlawful attempts to deprive individuals 
or corporations of property through confiscation are defended by 
the government, and vest^ rights are safeguarded by the courts. 
However, if privately owned lands or buildinp are needed for pub- 
lic purposes, the government may exercise its power of eminent 
domain in order to procure them if the owner does not want to part 
with them In this event, however, the property must be used for 
a public purpose and the owner must be compensated in full for 
his loss. 

Toting trust. Frequently when control of a corporation in matters 
of business policy is contested or a partial reorganization is sought 
by some interest connected with Its management, a group of stock- 
holders place their shares in the keeping of a trustee or a committee, 
with power to vote these securities as a block. 

Sometimes these trustees undertake to operate the business for 
a fixed period or until a certain purpose shall have been fulfilled. 

A toting’tnul certificale Is evidence of deposit of securities with 
the trustees in such operations. 

wagers as contracts. In ordinary usage, a wager is simply a bet. 
As a contract, subject to legal action, a wager is defined as an 
agreement between two parties that something, usually a smn of 
money, shall be delivered by the loser to the winner, if a certain 
thing happens. If A, having foreknowledge of what is to happen, 
induces B to bet agmnst its happening, the transaction partakes 
of the nature of fraud rather than of a wager. 

An insurance contract is essentially a wager, but it carries a 
valuable conaderation in protection against financial loss due to 
the contingent event on which it is based, and is completely en- 
forcible. Contracts for purchase and sale of futures and options also 
have the essential ch^cter of wagers, but are legal. Bets were 
formerly unenforceable under the common law when they could be 
shown to be against public interest. Under modern statute law, 
most forms of gambling are ill^al. 
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wages. To the technically trained economist, a wage is any pay- 
ment for work or service contributing to the production of wealth. 
To the businessman, wages are payments, usually made weekly 
though calculated on an hourly or pie<» baas, for labor. The wages 
problem is one of the major problems of the presenf^-day public. 

It is in the matter of wages that capital and labor come into close 
contact. Employers naturally prefer to hold wages down to the 
lowest point at which the workers* services contribute to profitable 
production. Just as naturally, the workers want the highest 
wages they can get. And in this apparent clash of interests, 
economic and industrial problems of vital importance have their 
common focus. 

Econonusta have formulated many theories of wages as a factor 
in living. These theories base variously upon competition, efficiency, 
productivity, and living conditions. Without some controlling force 
exerted by government, representing the whole public and enacting 
laws in its behalf, the natural tendency would be for employers to 
work wage scales down to the lowest figure at which they cotdd 
possibly get work done. On the other hand, labor might raise its 
requirements to a level at which production would not be profitable, 
as high labor costs would nuse prices to a pitch that would cut the 
value of the money wage to a low level of real wages as measured 
in purchasing power. The true value of wages is measxu^ by the 
standard of living they will support. 

In the following table offidal figures give an example of the rela- 
tion between wages and cost of living. These figures are based on 
the average living costs of the years 1923 to 1925 as 100, and the 
table illustrates average weekly earnings adjusted to the cost of 
hving. 


1924 

100.4 

1925 

99.5 

1926 

99.9 

1927 

102.3 

1928 

104 3 

1929 

104.8 

1930 

99.9 

1931 

98.4 

1932 

88.9 


1933 

91.1 

1934 

96.9 

1935 


1936 

107.8 

1937 

113 2 

1938 

105.6 

1939 

114.4 

1940 

120.5 

1941 

136 4 
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These figures are based on earnings in manufacturing industries 
and are from the Department of Labor— Bureau of Statistics. The 
above changes in average earnings were effected by considerations 
such as labor productivity, labor cost per unit of output, labor tiUTi' 
over and wholesale prices. 

Modem organization of labor, with collective bargaining, has done 
much to iron out unfaJmess, especially since the passage of the 
Clayton Act of 1914, which declai^ that labor is not a commodity, 
and that trade-unions are not illegal conspiracies against the con- 
straint of trade. 

During the war years of 1917-18, with abnormal conditions as 
industry was geared to the task of producing billions of dollars’ 
worth of goods to be destroyed (rather than consumed) in military 
operations, wages soared and prices increased enormously. In the 
1920’s, pnees were falling, and although the wage in dollars shrank 
too, real wages were good. 

With the financial crash of 1929 and the subsequent depression, 
unemployment became the first problem of the nation. In its effort 
to revive industry and speed up reemployment, the Roosevelt ad- 
nunistration formed the NRA, the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration, with codes intended to rabe real wages by shortening the 
work week and providing fair wages, by checking unfair competi- 
tion and discouraging overproduction. 'Ibe NRA was declared un- 
constitutional by a Supreme Court decision in 1935. 

In 1938 the Wage and Hour Law (Fair Labor Standards Act) 
was passed, and the Wage and Hour Division of the Department of 
Labor was set up. The prime object of this Jaw was to establish a 
nation-wide minimum wage of 40 cents an hour. This goal was to 
be reached as soon as posable, but within seven years. During the 
first four years some 850,000 workers who were receivdng less than 
the minimum wage were benefited by the Act, and in the fifth 
year ended October, 1943, some 050,000 more. At this time, 
through the work of various industry committees, the remainia? 
covered industries in the United States, Hawaii and Alaska were 
Iiending action. Many classes of workers were excepted from the 
law’s operation, as employees of retail stores doing a local business, 
agricultural workers, and employees cf country newspapers with a 
circulation of less than 3,{X)0, To check on these numerous exemp- 
tions, a copy of the text of the law should be consulted. 
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To control wage payments, the law excluded from interstate 
commerce all products of labor paid less than the minimum wage 
or required to work more than the maximum number of hours. 

The administrator of the Wage and Hour Division was empow- 
ered to require filing of records by employers and to appoint a 
supcr%nsory committee for each industry producing goods that go 
into interstate commerce. In firing maximum hours and minimum 
wage rates, the Division was empowered to consider relative living 
costs in different sections, as well as varying conditions in various 
industries. 

The law prohibited employment of children under 16 in any 
occupation and those between 16 and 18 In occupations deemed 
hazardous or dangerous to health. Here again exceptions were 
made, as in the clause permitting children to work on the farm 
outside the school term. 

Violation of pro\'isions of the act was made punishable by fine 
up to $10,000 or imprisonment not exceeding six months. Refusal 
to obey the Di\nsion’s rulings in respect to hours and pay rates 
imposed upon the employer obligation not only to pay the sums 
withheld, but also damages and costs of legal action. Either the 
Division or the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
might sue in a Federal District Court for an injunction, and in ap- 
pealing from the Administrator’s order a^tting a wage, a time limit 
of sixty days was set, within which the appeal must be presented 
in a Circuit Coiut of Appeals. The Court, while competent to 
affirm the order, revise it, or void it, was to confine itself to ques- 
tions of law; those of fact were left to the Administrator. 

It has been estimated that real wages, or wages calculated in 
terms of living costs, varied in representative cities in varioiK 
countries, in 1937, as follows, with London as a base at 100; Phila- 
delphia, 185; Ottawa, 153; Sydney, 136; Dublin, 110; Copenhagen, 
107; London, 100; Stockholm, 86; Berlin, 38; Rome, 37. 

The American standard of living is high. Many conveniences and 
comforts that in Europe are regarded as luxuries are within com- 
mand of the representative American worker’s home. Still, sta- 
tistics indicate that the worker’s pay in many forms of employment 
is not up to the standard of living set as a minimum by authorities 
outside of industry. 
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warcfaousc. A warehouse is a bmiding in which goods are stored. 

Warehousing is the husiness of storing goods. 

A warehouseman is one who engages m that business. 

A warehouse receipt is a paper given by a warehouseman ac- 
knowledging in detail goods depoated with him for safekeeping. 
It is ordinarily a negotiable paper, and the warehouseman is obliged 
to surrender the goods to the person presenting the receipt with 
demand for delivery. It may, however, be so made out as to 
make the goods deliverable only to a specified party or to his 
order. 

A wise precaution on the warehouseman's part is to mark across 
the face of the receipt the words “Ni^tlable” or "Not negotiable." 

The warehouseman's responability for care of goods entrusted 
to his keeping is exacting and is well defined in usage and law. It 
does not, however, carry liability as an insurer. 

A bonded warehouse is one in which imported goods are stored 
without payment of duty. Bond is given for twice the amount of 
the duty. The goods while stored are in bond. If taken out for do- 
mestic sale, the duty is taken from the sum deposited when the 
goods were stored. If they are taken out for re-export, the duties 
are repaid, less 1 per cent 

Warehousc-to-warehousc insurance covers a shipment from the 
time it leaves the warehouse of the coasigner until it is deposited 
in that of the consignee. A contract of cargo insurance may cover 
this with a warehouse-to-warehouse clause. 

wasteland. In legal terminology, wasteland is land permitted to 
go unused in the midst of a well-settled and cultivated region. 

Such land would include swamps and barren lands, unirrigated, 
unde\'eloped in any way. A sandy tract or bed of gravel being ex- 
cavated would not be wasteland, but it might be so considered if 
not near enough to a market for sand or gravel to make digging 
profitable. 

Wasteland may be reclaimed by operations making it fit tor use, 
as by draining or irrigating. 

waste products. Waste products arc, as the name implies, the 
unusable matters left by a productive process in industry. 

Science has led to conversion of many such substances into useful 
and valuable by-products of industry. Recovery of waste is one of 
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the fine achievements of modem industry. Sometimes, indeed, a 
by-product becomes more mluable than the original. 

Aniline dyes as a by-product of gas ma.king arc a good example. 
Coke, the making of which is now a major industry in itself, is 
also obtained as a by-product in the manufacture of illuminating 
gas. Large quantities of by-product coke are produced in Penn- 
s>’h'ania, with its great iron and steel industries. 

water rights. Distinction between public and primte rights in 
connection with underground and surface waters is a strange miX' 
ture of common sense and legal complications. The Federal Gov- 
munent has power of control over navigable waters. As a general 
principle, ownership of water of flowing streams does not exist. 
The owner of land through which a watercourse flows has the right 
to use the water, but he is prohibited, in general, from any action 
which would infringe upon the rights of landowners upstream and 
downstream, as by damming or converting the flow or polluting the 
stream. Each owner of streamside property is entitled to a natural 
flow of pure water, subject to the rights of upstream owners. 

It is possible to sell the water of a stream and retain ownership 
of the bed, or to sell the bed of the stream as part of the land but 
retain ownership of the water. 

In many Western States, mining, irrigation, and the watering of 
livestock have been governing factors in regulation of water rights. 

Governmental interest is strong in watersheds from which city 
reservoirs are filled, hlany States have commissions with authority 
to control use of the waters. 

Stream pollution is forbidden by law, but the laws are all too 
frequently evaded. In Pennsylvania, many fine streams are loaded 
with factory wastes discharged into the upper reaches. That State 
and New Jersejr turned the lower Delaware into something re- 
sembling an open sewer. 

An owner is commonly conadered to possess the right to collect 
drmnage water on his land, or to dig a well, e^’en should such ac- 
tion cut off or limit a neighboring owner’s supply; but such action 
done with merely malicious intent is actionable. 

Certmn rights, as to cut ice on a pond, to take water from a 
spring, to dam a stream so as to overflow part of another's land, 
may be granted as easements on the land. 
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Seashore rights involve public and private interests. Both the 
nation and the State have control over coastal waters. They can 
protect the shores from erosion and regulate their conunerdal use, 
as for docks In many seaade States, there is resentment over 
private ownership which excludes the public from bathing in the 
sea. 


watercourse. In legal usage, a watercourse is more than a mere 
channel through which rain drams off. It is essentially a living 
stream. 

A watercourse has a well-marked channel, a permanent bed. 

The fact that a stream runs dry in time of drought does not 
affect its character as a watercourse. It may be fed by springs 
which sometimes fail, or by percolation through the soil; but if it 
has permanent rather than character, it is a watercourse, 

and the laws regulating riparian rights and water rights apply. 

wealth. In common usage, the word wealth is employed to denote 
a person’s possessions in toto. A man’s wealth includes cash, se- 
curities, real estate, and chattels— all kinds of property. In political 
economy, it has a slightly different meaning, including all things 
that have economic usefulness. ’The wealth of a nation includes its 
natural resources as well as all the products of labor and the pos- 
sessions of its people. 'The wealth of the United States is actually 
not a calculable quantity because it includes so many intangibles. 

However, the census figures give infonnation on national wealth, 
under such headings as real property, livestock, farm implements 
and machinery, machinery and tools used in industry, railroads 
and their rolling stock, and "all other forms.” Thus tabulated, the 
census gave the national wealth as of 1938 as $ 309 , 430,000, 000* 
This grand total includes telegraph and telephone systems, water- 
works, light and power plants, etc. 

Per capita wealth in the United States, by States, is given as 


follows for 1937: 

Alabama 

.. $1,056 

Connecticut . , , 

... $3,127 

Arizona 

., 2,200 

Delaware . , , , 

... 3,011 

Arkansas 

.. 803 

District 


California 

.. 2,516 

of Columbia , . . 

. . 4,732 

Colorado 

.. 2,084 

Florida 

, . 1,347 
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wharfage. A charge for the privilege of mooring a ship to a wharf 
while cargo is taken aboard or disa^rged is called wharfage. 

Such charges may be made for mooring on a shore where there is 
no bmlt wharf, in many places, as at Pittsburgh along the Monon- 
gahela and Allegheny Rivers and down the Ohio, the shore of a 
navigable stream is called the icAar/. 

Commonly, rates for wharfage are fixed by law. 

The owner of a wharf who deals with shippers is called a wharf- 
inger. (In this word, the "g” is pronounced as “j,” wharf'in-jer.) 
His charges have status as a lien on goods left on the wharf, and 
also on a vessel moored to it, if the wharfinger's claims include a 
charge for such mooring. 

Such liens are matter for admiralty oaurt action. 

Pending settlement, the ship may be held in custody by a United 
States Marshal. 

wills. A will, or last testament, is a document by which a person 
^ves legal notice ol the disposition he wishes to be made of his 
property after his death. 

Persons mentally incompetent and those under age cannot make 
Trills recognized by the law, though some States recognise wills by 
males of 18 and girls of 16 . 

In some States, a will made by an unmarried woman is considered 
nullified if she marries. In most of the States, a married woman may 
make a will. 

A will not in writing but by word of mouth can be made by a 
person in active military service or by a sailor while at sea. This is 
called a nuncupalire will. 

It is commonly required that a will shall be signed in the presence 
of two or more witnesses, and signed by them. An illiterate person 
may sign by making his mark. 

A will may validly be written in pencil or pen and ink, or type- 
written; one wholly in the ‘testator’s own hand is most easily 
proved. 

It is customary, and in some States required, that the document 
contain a statement by the testator that he is drawing the instru- 
ment as his last will and testament. 

Most wills contemplate immediate distribution of the estate, but 
when such distribution is to be postponed, as in hope of better 
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conditions for liquidation of securities, etc., a trustee is prop- 
erly to be appointed, in addition to the usual naming of an 
executor. 

The same person, or trust company, may properly be named as 
executor and trustee. An executor’s dudes are completed upon di^ 
tribution of the estate; a trustee conUnues in its management until 
he deems the time ripe for liquidation and final settlement. 

A bequest of real estate operates as a deed. 

Personal effects not specifically disposed of in the will may be 
^Id by the executor, and the proceeds of the sale go into the general 
estate. 

Because of inheritance taxes, it is well for the testator to indi- 
date whether he \rishes them to be paid out of the general estate 
or apportioned among the legatees. 

”In most of the States, debts must be paid before bequests are 
fulfilled. 

As a rule, it is sufficient for legal requirement that the intention 
of the testator be presented with legal competence and indisputable 
clearness; but certain forms have become well established in cus- 
tom, and there are some strict legal requirements, so that where 
possible, it is always wise to have good legal advice in the making 
of a will. 

Special care should be taken in making a will to replace an old 
one. 

The testator should use every legal safeguard to make sure of his 
exact intention being understood, beyond challenge. This is es- 
pecially true when the testator has what he considers good and 
sufficient reasons for dispoang of his property in any unconven- 
tional manner. 

If any change is to be made in a will once drawn, it should be 
‘done with particular care, as erasures and alterations arouse dis- 
trust. Frequently it is best to make a new will, replacing the old 
one in its entirety. 

A will or codicil (addition or alteration) may be signed on a 
Sunday or holiday. 

The best will is the simplest will possible in the circumstances. 
In many instances, it would have been better for all concerned, and 
would have better effected the testator’s own wishes, had the person 
died intestate. The law of estates is sometimes more equitable than 
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a person's own provision for settlement of his property after his 
death. 

See also executor. 

woman’s si^ature. The name of a married woman consists of 
her own given name with her husband’s surname, as "Helen 
Smith ’’ The best business rignature for a married woman is her 
full maiden name (proper name and surname), followed by her 
mamed surname, thus: "Helen Robinson Smith.” "Mrs. John Q. 
Smith” is a good business signature. "Helen Robinson (Mrs. 
John Q.) Smith" is standard usage. A married woman should have 
a signature which she always uses in business connections. 

women in industrial employment. The coming of the machine 
age affected the work of women as much as that of men. 

From primitive times, women have been engaged in the prepa- 
ration of food and the making of clothing. Even in modem times 
their principal participation in the world’s work runs along those 
lines. Women engage in the professional callings. Women are in 
business as executives. But the masses of woman workers still are 
found, in twentieth-century Industry as in the Colonial days of 
America, in those occupations which come nearest to the making 
of the home and the maintenance of the family, m connection with 
elementary necessities of living. 

In modem life, it is a commonplace observation that women do 
nine tenths of the spending. They buy the food and the clothes; they 
administer the household expenditure. 

As in the early days of this nation women did the weaving, it is 
interesting to note that in this mechanized age, they still outnumber 
male workers in the cotton and clothing industries. 

When the textile industries were developing in America, it was 
men who invented the machinery and developed the production of 
power, but women, formerly weaving by hand, went into the fac- 
tories to run the looms. 

Women’s work in buriness has been brought to an even footing 
with that of men; the woman executive makes her own way in fair 
competition with men on a baris of ability to make a business show 
profits. 

Labor, it seems, resents woman’s intrusion only when business 
conditions are bad and emplojnnent difficult to obtain. 
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In the matter of control by legislation, the principal point has 
been the regulation of women’s worWng hours. The work week has 
been humanely shortened, and nightwork by women in factories 
has been eitensiv ely reduced by State laws. 

workmen’s compensation. Elmployers’ liability laws did not com- 
pletely correct the erils of industrial accident losses. The courts 
continued to be influenced by old precedent. Contributor^' neg- 
ligence was too frequently alleged. The old rule of assumption of 
risk retained its vit^ity, and if it fax'orcd anybody, it was not the 
injured employee who gmned by it; be was supposed, in accepting 
emploj'ment, to accept its hazards of injury as part of his own per- 
sonal venture. The old fellow-servant laile operated against him, 
•barring him from compensation when his injury was due to the act 
or negligence of a feUow worker. 

Ti’heu new laws were passed, devised to protect workers against 
these harsh rules, many employers protect^ themselves by hiring 
only workers who were willing to sign away their rights to pro- 
tection, Employers’ liability Insurance was instituted to indemnify 
employers when through legal action damages ww imposed upon 
the employer. The new laws were simply inadequate to their fine 
piupose of protecting the workers. The remedy was found in the 
workmen's compensation laws passed by many States in the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. 

In general, these laws proride a definite scale of compensation 
for fatal injury, accidents that result in total or partial disability 
of the worker, or specified injuries. The money is usually required 
to be paid in installments, like wages. The amount is proportioned 
to the earnings of the workman. U he is tilled, the number of his 
dependents is taken into account. 

Such legislation derates labor far above its one-time status as a 
commodity, and humamzes the relations of employer and worker. 




BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

In its elementary sense, business is the state oi being busy: bu^ 
ness. Then, business is a person’s rightful concern, as in "attend 
to your own business ” Next, it is a person’s regular employment: 
“My business is carpentering; yours is selling real estate.” Loosely, 
the word is used with no stronger sense than that of "ailair,” as 
"This is funny business ” 

Getting down to business (as we say), the dictionary then pro- 
ceeds to tell us that business is a mercantile pursuit, the conduct, 
of transactions in trade or commerce. A commercial or industrial 
enterpnse is a business; a man may sell his business. In this use, 
the word means "plant” or "establishment.” 

Business, as we use the term, is the whole busy world of 
buying and selling. It extends all the way from the comer shop Iti 
the city or the general store in the country to the great department 
store. It is set apart from trades and professions; the carpenter 
and mason, the lawyer and doctor, are not in business as the term 
is commonly used. 

In the structure of modem business, there arc many fields, many 
departments in each field. There is manufacture; there is trans- 
portation; there is marketing, or selling— distnbution. Business is 
the making of goods for consumer use, and the placement of those 
goods in the field of consumption. In the common acceptance and 
use of the word, a financier is not a businessman, although in the 
stricter sense, he is, because he buys and sells. His trading, however, 
is not exactly the same as that of the merchant. 

Business covers a wide territory. It may be said to include the 
work of the shipping clerk, the accountant, the store clerk, the man 
on the road, the clerk at the store counter, and the executive at his 
desk, guiding and directing the army of workers. America has al- 
ways been a business country; its merehandising and trading have 
been conducted on a pgantic scale befitting the great land in which 
we live. 

John Wanamaker was one of our pnat businessmen, a merchant 
prince. Henry Ford has been a business giant from the time he 
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Started automobiles for the multitude. He is a leading indus- 

trialist, as a manufacturer and employer of workers; but he is 
also a businessman, seeking methods to market his product cheaply 
and effectively, and closely supervising its sales. We have had many 
great military commanders, in the army and the navy; many great 
statesmen; many architects and artists; many engineers. But the 
United States is also known for its keen, shrewd, and active men 
of business or trade. 

' Thousands of books about buaness have been written and pub- 
lished. They discuss business in all its phases: commerdal, legal, 
industrial, economic, and so on. Budness has a language of its own. 
It has a body of laws to govern it, protecting buyers and sellers 
alike. Patents are important in business; they protect the rights of 
inventors when the sellers begin to place the goods before the buy- 
ing public. Business has its traditions, its heroes, its customs, its 
own ways, and its high ideals. 

High ideals are capital lor the businessman. Business is bard, 
yes; but it goes better when based upon true ideals of service and 
fair play. A businessman cannot afford to let an unscrupulous rival 
play upon his ideals; he must keep more dollars coining in than go 
out, or his business is not profitable— and profit is the essence of 
business. But a man in business must have a high sense of honor as 
well as of commercial values, and to back it, he must have knwledge. 

"Experientia docet" — experience teaches. So said the ancient Ro- 
mans, and the modem buaness executive echoes the phrase. But 
experience, especially that gained by the tnal-and-error method, 
often proves costly both in time and money. Buriness knowledge, 
gained through careful study of the experiences of others, saves 
valuable time, prevents needless expense, and gives the burin^sman 
a clear-cut picture of what he can and cannot do with profit. 

Take the legal aspect of business. Each party engaged in a trans- 
action has his own rights, and they are all protected by law. IVe- 
quently, disputes can be settled amicably, but many times, too, 
recourse to the courts is necessary, to settle definite rights under 
the law of the land. The law represents the wisdom of legislators 
applied to situations which occur and recm* over and over again. 
It represents the will of the state, supposedly representing the best 
interests of the public as frequently involved in the struggle for 
supremacy in a trade field. In such situations, the man who tries to 
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be his own lawyer is out of luck; as much bo as would be a lawyer 
who tried to run a business. To eadi his spedalty. Buaness law is 
a specialty, indeed. In fact, It isn’t every lawyer who can handle 
business cases. "When law is needed, the buanessman should get 
himself a lawyer. He doesn’t try to doctor himself in a serious ill- 
ness He doesn't perform surgical operations upon himself. He hires 
a specialist. And so it is in matters of law. A businessman should 
not let himself be frightened out of his rights, but when they need 
legal defense, that is precisely what they should have. A doll^ 
spent in this way may be a thousand dollars gained in the conduct 
of the business. 

But the businessman must know the details of business, its es- 
tablished pnnciples and practices, its methods and standards. 
Guesswork will not do. A man's own Ideas may be good, they may 
even he go6d enough to bnng about, ultimately, revolutionary 
changes m the field of his activity. But if he doesn’t know, and 
know scientifically, be cannot hope for success. Knowledge makes 
a man better on a small job; it fits him to go ahead to bigger things, 
and if he is to be an executive, a manager, a proprietor, he must 
have It. The man who guesses his way in business may get some- 
where, but the process will be painfully slow and the road beset 
with obstacles. 

Knowledge, as compared with experimental progress, develops 
many short cuts — saves wear and tear, and cuts wastes. 

For those, either now engaged in business and seeking to fit 
themselves for advancement, and for those who stand at the gate- 
way to this land of promise and have the will and the ability to 
work for self-education, it is essential that they acquaint them- 
selves with the fundamentals of business management. 

ORGANIZATION 

When a salesman takes an ordw for goods— paper, furniture, 
watches, automobiles, clothing, kitchen utensils, building materials, 
structural steel, rails, or whatever it may be — he has done some- 
thing that provides occupation for a host of other men. That sale 
starts the wheels rolling all along the line of business organization. 
It means work for the factory, work for the oillce, work for the 
shipping department. Incidentally, it means work for the trans- 
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portation companies, freight train, steamship, or truck. The whole 
business system is concemotl. 

System is the key word in the science of business. 

System is organization, the matching of part with p.art so that all 
work together in one smooth process. 

A business enterprise needs ^tem and organization as docs an 
army. A squad or a company is no better than its individual com- 
ponents, submitting to a discipline which welds them into a whole. 

A regiment is the sum of its component companies or battalions, 
plus a certain added spirit of entity, the result not of mere asso- 
ciation but of planning for co-operative action. A division or an 
army derives its strength from the smoothness and reliable opera- 
tion of its organization. 

Organising is the bringing together of many units to produce 
harmonious and cfCoctive action. The human body is wonderful 
because of its organization of what might almost be called an In- 
finity of cells arranged in a number of organs brought together in a 
complex system which still operates with an amazing simplicity, 
once the interrelation of the parts Is understood. 

The subject of business organization may be considered in two 
aspects or phases: 

First, national organization. 

Second, the organization of an individual business. 

National Business Organization 

Buaness develops along with social advancement. 

In primitive societies, we have simple barter, exchange of goods 
for goods. An Indian, before the white man came to America, 
might have more bows and arrows then he needed for his own use. 
Another might have parched an ovcrsupply of com. A swap of bows 
and arrows for com might caaly and naturally be arranged. 

In Colonial times in America, the white man himself did much 
bartering. Money \vas scarce. Quite commonly A would axchange 
what he had and B wanted for what B had and A wanted. It 
might be eggs for gunpowder, homespun textiles for a clock. Ex- 
pertness in production of certain kinds of goods by hand led to 
concentration on such work, with pay in the form of other men's 
products. 

Thus trading developed, and the seeds of industry«wero sown. 
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Then came the machine age, with its complication of relations 
between capital and labor. It opened the way naturally to the age 
of industrial organization. 

That development ties up with the growth of cities, of transpor- 
tation, and of communications, bringing new wants and needs and 
encouraging ventures in new ways of meeting the demand- 

Production settled in large plants. Distribution spread their 
products over wide areas. Commerdal banldng and credit became 
increasingly necessary. Between the manufacturer and the mer- 
chant came the middleman and the broker. 

Large enterprises, needing capital, raised it through sale of se- 
curities, giving investors a cut of profits. 

New laws had to be passed to regulate the new world of business 
— a world in which machinery and paper are components hardly to 
be graded in importance. 

With the creation of a new entity or personality in business, the 
corporation, and the concentration of capital, came an ever more 
bitter competition for the market, with trends toward elimination 
of the weak, new strength for the strong, and a trend toward 
monopoly. 

Combinations for control of markets developed into monstrous 
trusts, and in the public Interest these combinations, when found 
to be in restraint of trade, had to be broken up. 

Along with the development of production — in later years, mass 
production — the business of selling underwent great changes. 

The little country store found its field growing smaller and smaller 
as big stores developed in the dlies, and rural dwellers were able to 
get to town with new ease and at little cost, thanks to the family 
ffiwer. 

The general store at the crossroads set a pattern for the depart- 
ment store in the city — a hundred stores tmder one roof and one 
management. 

New systems of selling came into being. In addition to the old 
setup of wholesaler, retailer, and jobber, commission houses and 
mail-order houses developed huge volumes of business. 

Buaness in the United States, vast as it is, has no organization 
in the sense of a central planning agency of its own to regulate the 
activities of its parts and their relationship one to the others. 

The nearest approach to such a central agency is, in fact, the 
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centra!, Federal Government, by which is meant, in this connec- 
tion, the entire Federal establishment centering at Washington, 
but especially Congress which makes the laws to which business is 
subject. 

There are trade bodies through which leaders in any line of busi- 
ness ha\’e contact with one another. There are conventions in 
which the leaders in an industiy meet and exchange ideas. 

But the fact is, as stated abo\-e, that the Federal Government is 
the one great power, aside from natural economic forces, that regu- 
lates American business and gives it anjthing like national or- 
ganization. 

Among the organizations that bring American buanessmen and 
industrial leaders together for discusrion of matters of common 
concOTi and a degree of what nught be called internal regiilation of 
a field of business or industiy are suA as these*. 


American Concrete Institute 

American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute 

Amwican Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation 

Association of American Rdl- 
roads 

Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 

Automobile Slanufacturers As- 
sociation 

Business lien’s Association, 
Inc. 

Central Mercantile Association 

Dry Goods Institute, Inc. 

Foreign Trade Council 

Industrial Conference Board 

National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers 

National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers 


National Association of Credit 
Men 

National Association of Manu- 
facturers 

National Automobile bealers 
Association 

National Council of AmOTcan 
Shipbuilders 

National League of 'UTiolesale 
P>esh Fruit and Vegetable 
Distributors 

National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sodation 

National Retail Jewelers Asso- 
ciation 

Steel Founders’ Society of 
America 

Tedinical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry 


Political developments of the 1920’s, the depression years, 
brought about relations between Washington and business such as 
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were not even dreamed of, noticed as American possibilities, in pre- 
vious years when there was much talk about “government in 
business, and business in government" The Federal administra- 
tion, introducing its planned economy, launched upon a program 
of legislation which Congress put through with almost automatic 
compliance to every project of the new executive leadership. What 
the preceding administration had called “rugged individualism" 
was under attack, under the new name of “economic royalists " 
The program was a blend of effort toward recovery and promotion 
of social reform. It had momentous impact with the structure of 
business at every point. 

The National Recovery Administration, popularly known as 
NRA — first of a long series of alphabetically denominated agencies 
— set up in 1933, was introduced as the first step toward “a great 
co-operative movement throughout all industry." Contracts were 
sent to employers throughout the country, by the signing of which 
they were asked to commit themselves to support of the plan. 
Under the terms of the law, codes were provid^, regulating not 
only wages and hours for the workers but conditions of manu- 
facturing and distributing goods, and fixing prices. With much 
that was good, this effort to revive business contained many pro- 
visions that worked against its own purpose, and in May of 1935, 
the Supreme Court declared it unconstitutional, giving the Federal 
administration powers in excess of those granted to it by the Con- 
stitution With its political aspects we have here no concern what- 
ever; it IS noted as part of the reconl of modem relations between 
government and business. It is important because of the fact, pre- 
viously stated, that the organization of American business is largely 
subject to acts of government. 

Another major item in the program as it affected business was 
the Wagner I^bor Relations AcL The Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, AAA; the Tennessee Valley Authority, TVA; the 
Securities Exchange Commission, SEC; and the Social Security 
Act were some of the points at which the New Deal affected the 
organization and operation of business and its relation to workers 
and the buying public. Congress appropriated $500,000 for a com- 
mittee to study monopoly. State corporations were created and 
established as permanent agendes of government; whether for 
good or bad is still an open question, but they involve momentous 
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consequences to the organization of American business and financ- 
ing, as part of the life of the American people. 

It is pertinent to present purposes to say that American business 
has been going through revolutionary processes, and that its future 
is such as to challenge the courage, patnotism, and skill of our 
businessmen and industrial Iradcrs. Older men in business may be 
obdurately opposed to these changes, or too beivildered to sec 
ahead wth clearness. The younger men, men now in training for 
high executive position, will have tremendous opportunity to build 
to suit the America of tomorrow. 

The scope of the changes in the relationship of business and 
government can in no way be more clearly set forth than in a list- 
ing of the newly created agencies of government supenasion of 
private industry and operation of public machinery of trade and 
finance. A parii^l list of such agencies is given elsewhere in this 
book. In scanning this partial list, note the comprehensive coverage 
of the field of American business and industry. 

Individual Business Organization 
There is a story told of two men handling shovels. A bystander 
addressed one of them. “What arc you doing here?” he asked. 
“Digging a hole," the shovclor replied. A little farther on, the 
bystander asked the same question of the other shovclor. The reply 
^vas diflerent: “I'm helping Jay Gould to build a railroad." 

A greater interest and a greater sense of usefulness come from 
understanding the relationship of your Job to the business of the 
firm you are working for and also to the business of the world. 

The principles of business in gerttral may seem complicated, but 
all business falls into a few nwicr classifications, which may be 
easily remembered, and under which your own job will come. These 
are ‘ma-nuJactUTing, ‘producing, selling, and service. 

Kinds and Functions of Business 
Manufacturing . — Manufacturers make things, cither by ma- 
chinery or by hand, from raw materials or from materials which, 
have been previously manufactured. A manufacturer of automobile 
tires, for instance, buys rubber in its crude state and makes a 
finished product; while a clothing manufacturer buys the already 
woven material and fashions it into suits or dresses. As a rulet the 
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manufacturer sells his product wholesale, or in quantity, to dealers. 
They then sell it at retail, or in individual pieces, to the public. 
Often there are wholesale dealers, also known as jobbers, who act 
as intermediaries between the manufacturer and the dealer. See 
Selling 

Producing — This classification includes such activities as farm* 
mg, mining, stock rating, and dairying. 

Selling . — This is the largest of all business classifications, and 
merchants constitute its largest group. It is the reason for all busi- 
nesses. Merchandising ranges from the activities of the great de- 
partment store to those of the street vendor. There are also selling 
agencies, which are organired as subddiary companies to handle 
the whole output of manufactures, and factors, or commission 
merchants who handle goods on commission. Buying, although it 
13 an important part of business, is not treated as a classification, 
as it is but a preliminary to selling. 

Semes . — Communications and transportation cover the largest 
and most important service businesses. They include the sending of 
messages by telephone, telegraph, messenger, etc., and the trans- 
portation of passengers, mail, freight, and e^qiress by rail, motor, 
steamship, or airplane. Under service are also included advertising 
agencies, and all agencies that sell either skilled or unsldlled labor. 
The professions are a form of service. 

Business Setups 

A large manufacturer of a breakfast food might have his busi- 
ness organized into the following general departments; 

Production — embracing the Buying of raw materials, their stor- 
age, processing, manufacture, and packaging. 

Sales — covering advertiring, selling, and distribution of the 
finished product. 

Accounting — including billing, bookkeeping, collections, etc. 

Hnancing — covering credits, notes, banldng functions, and au- 
thority for disbursements. 

Research — a department that has for its purposes the improve- 
ment of the product, the discovery of cheaper processes of manu- 
facture, and the analysis of materials. 

The same setup could be applied to any one of dozens of manu- 
facturing businesses. Each division has its head; for instance: 
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Production— Vice-president in charge of production; or simply a 
Production Manager appointed to the position. 

Sales— Vice-president in chai^ of sales; or a Sales Manager. 

Accounting — Head Accountant, under Treasurer. 

Financing— Treasurer. 

Research- Production Manager. 

The number of assistants, clerks, or workmen in these depart- 
ments depends, of course, on the siic and kind of factory. In small 
businesses, several functions arc performed by the same person. 
In any case, all the heads of departments are responsible finally to 
the president or head of the firm, who, in turn, has a very definite 
responsibility to those who have invested their money in the 
business. 

Under the division headed Producing, the organization would 
follow the same general plan. The farmer, miner, herder, or dairy 
farmer must produce something to sell; he must sell it; and he must 
keep his accounts in some form or other. He may be concerned in 
all these activities personally; or ho may be a great corporation 
with specialists to handle each phase of the business. 

Selling, in the majority of instances, is the most important part 
of any business. It involves producing, or buying, a commodity at 
a certain cost and exchanging it for an amount of money that will 
yield a profit if possible. If a business is to prosper, the difference 
between the production cost and the selling price must be sufllcient 
to pay for the cost of doing business— rent, light, heat, salaries, 
office expense, and depreciation of various kinds — besides yielding 
a profit. 

The sales manager, therefore, has an important and responsible 
job. In a large concern, he is the balance wheel of an intricate 
machine with many cogs. Among the cogs in the wheels of this 
machine are; 

District sales managers Dealers 

Secretaries Advertising men 

Salesmen Promotion men 

J obbers Stock managers 

More secretaries 

The sales manager also has a say in the matter of production, 
whether it should be increased or curtailed, how the goods should 
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be packaged, how they ^ould be padced for shipment, and what 
discounts should be allowed to dealers. It is his concern that sales- 
men represent the firm with intelligence, enthusiasm, loyalty, and 
effiaency He must have the ability to secure the co-operation of 
everyone with whom he works, beades the confidence of his super- 
iors. He must develop new markets, revive dormant accounts, 
stimulate the salesmen to increase their sales. 

The four principal kinds of selhng are: 

Over-the-counter — as in retail stores 
House-to-house — when salesmen call at the home 
Direct-by-mail — orders solicited and received by mail; selling 
from a catalogue mailed to prospective customers 
Wholesale — largely through salesmen tra^'cling from a central 
office to various parts of the country. 

Whatei*er the kind, it is directed by a sales manager, who must be 
a specialist m that particular form of selling. The general principles 
are the same in each cose, but the special problems that arise may 
have large differences. 


SeUing Service 

TUTien you send your linen to a laundry, you are buying sendee. 
If you hire a man to wash your windows, dean your rugs, remove 
the carbon from your motor, or give you ringing lessons, you are 
buying service. Many of our greatest industries have made tbdr 
millions by selhng service, so that organuation for it can be in- 
tricate — as in the case of a railroad— or of the utmost rimplidty — 
as with the man you hire to wash your windows. The large numb^ 
of semce burinesses proi’es that while what they sell is abstract, it 
is far from vmlueless. As witness: 

A university sells education. 

A railroad sells transportation. 

A mode producer sells entertainment. 

A laundry sells cleanliness. 

A barber sells neatness. 

MANAGEMENT 

Great modem de\'e!opments in machinery and in the system of 
credit whereby nation-wide industry is financed are match^ by the 
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modem science of management. The change may not be as per- 
ceptible to the casual eye, but it is equally real and quite as ex- 
tensive. 

Management is organization plus direction. 

Good management brings many parts of a great industrial ma- 
chine into harmonious operation. It avoids waste motion. It keeps 
the wheels lubricated and running quietly. The more effective it is, 
the less risible it is. Management that invites attention to itself 
is seldom at a high point of eflicieno'. A well-managed plant is 
hardly conscious of being managed. 

Direction is the guidance of motion and energy toward the ac- 
complishment of a desired end. 

Some managers make a great show of activity. They have a 
finger in every pie. Nothing must be done without their personal 
official okay. 

A good manager organizes his forces so well that they constitute 
a highly efficient machine, seemingly endowed with ability to run 
itself. But let the engineer cease watching the machine, and it will 
run down. I-et the quiet, unobtrusive manager relinquish his con- 
trol, and the office machine slows up. 

The manager is the great co-ordmator. He ts systematic, but he 
does not make an idol of system. He has firmly set Ideas of the 
general principle of management, but in the nature of his employ- 
ment, he is open-minded and ready to change details of his system 
when it is shown that the result of change would be beneficial to 
the whole system. The restless manager who altera some detail of 
his organization without first checking scientifically on the effect 
upon other parts of the system is not a destroyer but a creator of 
waste. 

The able an^efficient office manager is constantly making tests. 
He actually measures the relative speeds of different methods of 
handling the office’s work. If he orders a set of filing cabinets moved, 
it is because he has worked out a formula based upon every rela- 
tion of thosA cahiwets. t<s cAl the different eC the huaness.. \i 
^ he rearranges the desks, it is because he has made a scientific study 
of the routing of office work, and sees where time and motion may 
be saved, the quiet and efficiency of the room inareased. 

If this manager were runmng the office of a publishing house, he 
Would not say, "Here we are spedalizing in our circulars, telUn 
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chemists about our chemistry books, professors of history about 
our history books, and so on. Now, we are going to make a change. 
We are going to tell the chemists about our chemistry books very 
briefly, though of course completely — they will not need much 
ballyhoo about books in their own line. Then we shall tell them 
about our history books, our art books, and present them to the 
chemists as valuable culture reading." 

The manager does not issue an order that all the old drculors be 
thrown away and new ones made along these new lines. 

He keeps right on sending out the old-style circulars — with fre- 
quent trial flights of the new ones. He orders reports of returns 
placed on his desL He studies the reports, analyzes the figures — 
and learns by actual mathematical tests which kind of circular 
actually does sell the biggest numb» of books. 

The office manager constanOy studies the handling of mail, 
incoming and outgoing. He studies the work of filing — and ex- 
amines most critically the methods of making all information 
available to the different executives. He devises a system of cross 
reference that enables any executive to call for a letter of which a 
angle part concerns him— and of diecbng on the lending of letters 
80 as to make sure that all return, in due time, to their proper places 
in the permanent files. 

The office manager knows which lands of pencil, or paper, or 
typewriter ribbon, gi^t best results, considering cost, wearing 
quality, legibilitj* of copy — every kind of test is applied. Results 
are weighed and measured. Nothing is guessed at E^Tn the dic- 
tates of common sense are held subject to test— mathematical, 
scientific test 

The manager of a whole big buriness has to be both a specialist 
and a generalizer, in the sense that a co-ordinator must taiow all 
about all the parts of the machine he runs. The departments or 
divirions may be Wghly spedalized and need to be headed by 
specialists; but in these, the foremen and superintendents are like 
generals commanding regiments and divisions, wtule the field 
marshal or manager commands them all, as a unified force. 

Thus the manager needs to be an engineer. But more than all 
else he must be the co-ordinator. 

The general manager must be in touch with all departments of 
fhp nlnnt’s trnrk. He must have the confidence of the foremen and 
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superintendents — and must have equal confidence in them. He and 
they work out together the problems of the departments, but he 
alone has the final word on the relations of each and all to the other 
parts of the bxisiness; to those who finance it and share its profits; 
to thd directors, the stockholders, and the executives. 

He it is who stands between the shop and the buyers of raw ma- 
terials to be worked, and again, between the offices and the field 
staff of salesmen who develop the market. He is the key man in 
problems of shipping, recei\ing, storing materials and goods. There 
may be specialists in all these lines, but they all center about the 
general manager— and so do the specialists in law, labor, finance. 

Smaller plants do not have all these specialists, nor do they have 
so many department managers. But as the plant grows, the need 
of this centralized authority increases. Its executives should be 
looking ahead, studj-ing the nature of their business, analj-ang 
situations to learn whether it needs unsldlled workers or spedalists, 
or what combination of the two. Sudi studies will almost certainly 
confirm them in the belief that modem scientific management is 
absolutely indispensable in modem large-scale production. 

The b«t S5*stem is to ha\*e a general manager shaping the con- 
cern’s policies, with sldlled and co-operative departmental man- 
agers to administer their departments in detail in such a way as 
to promote success of the general policies. 

LOCATION 

In the Nnc York Times of Februarj' 18, 1940, first-page place- 
ment was given to an article headed Jersei/ Is TTinning iVerc I’ort 
Industry. The gist of the article is given in this, the opening para- 
graph: “During the recent years in which there has been an exodus 
of industry from New York City and State because of high taxes, 
labor conditions, and other factors, the neighboring State of New 
Jersey steadily has been winning new industries from New York 
and other States.” 

This statement, at least so far as it relates to expansion of in- 
dustry in New Jersey, is particularized by figures given out by the 
New Jersey Commi^oner of Labor. He said that in the four years 
1936-1939, inclusive, 5,5S2 new concerns had registered with his 
department They employed a total of 84,909 workers. It is to be 
noted that these figures include not only establishments actually 
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moving in from other States, but new enterprises and branch plants 
set up by firms having central establishments in other States. 

The managing director of the Kew Jersey Council, an organisa* 
lion created by the State to promote its industrial development, 
said that not quite half of the companies moving in from ‘other 
States came from New York and Pennsylrania; the others, from 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and Masracbnsetts, in that order. 

This advancement of New Jersey industry, said the Trenton* 
dated dispatch, was not due to nationl causes or good luck, but 
was the result of a carefully planned and energetically executed 
campaign. The campaign was based upon such inducements as 
these: (1) Absence of any income tax by the State, on corporations 
or ^ndj 1 i^duals; (2j Friendly relations between capital and labor; 
(3) Special inducements to companies dissatisfied with th«r lo- 
cation, rjch as readiness of the State Got'emment to help in 
adjusting grievances against local taxing authorities; (4) Com- 
paratively low power rates; (5) Availability of low-cost land for 
development 

The next etcp in this campaign, as announced by the Com- 
missioner, will ^ to develop a plan for finannng new enterprise. 
Smaller companies wishing to expand, bnt with reserves depleted 
through operation of the Federal imd^buted profits tax, will be 
helped out of their ddScuItiss by the financial institutions of the 
State. Such assistance will, of course, be conditioned upon presen- 
tation of satisfactory c.ideace of sound management and good 
earnings. 

New Jersey's State Coundl is a noteworthy form of public ac- 
tivity in su p port of business. Its board of directors includes the 
beads of departments of the State Govenunent, also the heads of 
the State Chamber of Commerce and the Real Estate Board, with 
representatives of the Grange, the State Fann Bureau, the Hotel 
Assodation, the newspapermen, and the women's clubs. The 
Council's work is patterned after that of the New England Council. 

The Times reporter who wrote this article from Trenton said the 
Governor assured him that this development had been conducted 
with full regard for the rights and the welfare of workers, and that 
officers of the Federation ttf Labor and the C.LO. endorsed the 
ststemeaL TkeStstehasaiaisiatzat'WsgeJstr. 

Labor Commissioner JIaddni told the reporter that the State 
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has discouraged some concerns from locating within it, and de- 
clare m its advertising matter that it wants no sweatshop con- 
ditions, and does not encourage localities to offer such inducements 
as’ exemption from taxes, free rent, or moving expenses. 

New Jersey has one special advantage to urge upon its pros- 
pective industrial newcomers, its strategic location between New 
York and Philadelphia. This has value for those who seek to pro- 
mote industrial development elsewhere, in that it demonstrates 
the advantages of location and sugg^ts that a State may gain 
much through intelligent advertising of what it has to offer. Cheap 
power, good water transportation, or specially good railroad ser\'- 
ice — faalities for shipment — or special markets for certain classes 
of goods should be played up. 

So far we have viewed the atuation from a single slant or angle: 
that of one State’s experience. It is tnie that not a few industries 
have moved eastward instead of westward from New York; into 
Connecticut, for example. Spedal conaderatious rule in individual 
instances. A trend must not be exaggerated into a tidal wave of 
change. 

It is altogether likely that taxation and labor conditions, while 
playing some part in the New York City situation, still are less 
potent factors than the condition of overcrowding. Industry, in 
seeking solution for its problem of location, must consider the well- 
being of the worker, quite apart from osnditlons in the plant itself. 
Probably workers have easier access to the plants in New Jersey 
than in New York. Possibly, too, they enjoy cheaper rents for 
desirable houring. 

Similar considerations apply to Philadelphia. Bounded on the 
east by the Delaware, Philadelphia has fill^ up so solidly and so 
far back from the river that many workers in the city find it ad- 
vantageous to live on the Jersey ride. As the number of these 
workers increases, there develops, naturally, a growing tendencj' 
for the plant to follow the movement of its employees. 

This newspaper article from TVenton was enlightening in the 
matter of industrial location. There are many factors to be con- 
sidered, weighed, and reduced to a balance that will ensure best 
results; accessibility to raw matoials and also to markets for the 
finished goods; availability of labor, emphasixing accessibility of 
plant from workers’ homes; local taxation; attitude of local and 
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State govenunents toward Indastrial enterprise; opportunities for 
aajuisition of new land as needed for expansion of plant. 

The fate and fortunes of a new industrial project, hoping and 
planning for expansion, depend upon many factors and conditions, 
such as organization, hnanciai backing, usefulness of product to 
the public or a well-defined part of iL But first of all comes the 
problem of location, and it is by no means a simple one. Good lo- 
cation is the first step; it has the same relation to the future 
of the business that good soil has to the prospect of a profitable 
crop. 

The plant that is planted right will grow. 

A man starting a business of his own on a small scale is apt to 
locate more or less by chance. He places his plant near his home, 
in familiar surroundings, where he knows the people and their 
ways. Later, if the business thrives and prospers, a new plant be- 
comes necessary, more workers must be hired, more raw materials 
roust be brought in, and more finbhed goods sent out. Thus the 
adventurer, if he makes good, soon confronts the major problems 
of location; namely, access to cheap power, ease of enlisting labor, 
and good faalities of transportation. 

Modem methods, espedally those of mass production, emphasize 
the need of bringing all these considerations together to make a 
pattern for the enterprise. 

One of the best tests of business foresight and acumen is that 
which is posed in the selection of a location for a new business. 
The venturer hopes to see bis buriness expand. It is always wise 
to look ahead and plan for the future. Sometimes adjoining land 
can be bought cheap enough to be held until the time for expansion 
comes. It might even be possible to put the land to productive use, 
as in the form of vegetable plots for the workers in the plant to 
cultivate. 

There has been a marked tendency in recent yeirs to get away 
from the congested factory districts of earlier industrialism.' The 
workers want better living conditions, and employers see that it is 
to their own interest to have thrir wage earners living happily and 
comfortably. The workers who want respectable living quarters, 
not mere barracks, are the best workers, the most intelligent, and 
the most faithful workers. Therefore, it pays to include, in the 
planning of a business, consideration of the workers’ living con- 
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ditions. Can they reach the plant easily? Can they live near the 
plant and have air and sunshine for their ofT hours, and space for 
their children to play in? Are there good schools, churches, places 
of entertainment near by? Not idealism, but sound business prin- 
ciples prompt the wise businessman to consider these factors in his 
tussle with the problem of selecting a location. This is all in keeping 
with the modem idea of locating plants otherwhere than in a con- 
gested industrial center. 

In deciding upon a location, it is well to take the long look ahead. 
The man who has faith in himself plana to grow. 

LAYOUT OF THE PI^NT IS VITALLY IMPORTANT 

A factory is a microcosm, a little world in itself. It can be an 
orderly world, or a place of chaos and confusion. Plant engineering 
is a modem science. It analyzes the nature of the work, classifies 
processes, reduces all to system. It avoids waste of motion. It 
studies ways and means to promote smooth flow of clTort, to make 
every motion count in direct approach to a desired end. It has no 
use for haphazard ways. It aims at reduction of costs to a minimum, 
so that the margin of profit may be higher. 

Modem competition is so severe that no item is too small to be 
considered unimportant. Business is geared high. The exigencies 
of modem business tend to humanize it. Dark factories do not 
produce goods ns well lighted work floors do. A worker who wonders 
all day if the floor is going to cave in under his machine does not 
work as well as one who kmows he is working in a safe building. 
Good sanitation promotes the health of the workers, and healthy 
workers produce more than sick ones, making more profit for the 
business and better wages for themselves. 

The fundamental considcraUon in laying out a plant, aside from 
these considerations of employees’ welfare, is that of routing. Work 
that zigzags its way through a plant is expensive work, time- wasting 
work, work that uses ten morions to do what should be accom- 
plished in one. 

In the early days of Amwican industrialism, plants — like Topsy 
— "just growed.” They were too busy growing to atop and work 
out plans for directing the growth of the plant. Enterprisers studied 
the growth of profits, but growth of the plant was actually a hap- 
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hazard affair. As the business grew, new plant units were added, 
without an approach to the modem method of co-ordinating all 
parts of the great machine. 

Capital, management, and labor are associated in e^'erj* in- 
dustrial enterprise. Supplies, markets, and middlemen are exterior 
factors Witlun the plant, there must be offices for executives, and 
a plant for the actud work of producing goods for sale. That plant 
represents this essential process: matenals coming in, finished goods 
going out. Between the entrance and the exit lies a busy world of 
work Stage by stage the work progresses. Obviously, the more 
smoothly one step in the long and complicated process blends into 
the next step, the more swift the flow, and the greater the bulk of 
products — the more goods to be marketed, the more profits to be 
made. Office management and centralization of sales efforts are to 
be considered later; for the moment, concentrate upon the actual 
products e (mechanical) plant Jaj-out 

Naturally, there must first be an easj' approach to the plant for 
the isateri^s that are to be worked into salable goods. This means 
either a spur from the railroad, making it possible to unload freight 
at the door, or a way for auto-tnicks carrj-ing the materials from 
the railroad freight yard- Here we bai*e both a starting point and 
an exit, because the finished goods go out the same way the raw 
materials come in. The materials come in — and there must be 
storerooms to hold them until they are used. There should be store- 
rooms to hold the finished goods awaiting shipment. 

From the receiving storeroom, the materials go down the line, to 
be tooled one way and another until the process is completed and 
the fimshed article moves to its own temporary stopping place at 
the railroad sidmg or truck platforms. 

It may be that the materials go over a widespread floor, in what 
may be called a horizontal process; or the factory may be arranged 
in two or more stories, and in successii-e stages, the work may be 
carried up and then down again by means of eletutors In any 
case, the process is the some; movement from the receiving point 
to the shipping point. And all along that line are opportunities for 
display of our xuunted American genius at management The man 
at the maclune receives the materials upon which he is to work, 
possibly by means of a truck on a track, or it may be by means of 
a basket hune on and traveling alone a wire. IVTiatever the detail. 
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the engineer’s problem is to lay the plant out in such a way that 
orderly progress is assured, without any backtrailing. 

Along the line there may be stations where materials are tested. 
Of course, it makes a difference whether the work is heavy milling 
as of ores, the handling of metal parts, or wearing textiles. The 
progress of an automobile down the line to its final assemblage 
is a fascinating sight in modern industry— a man’el of organization 
and smooth flow from one stage to the next stage of manufacture. 
It is fascinating also to watch the flow of work m a well-planned 
and well-regulated print shop — the conservation of energy, the 
sldUful planning of step after step, the perfection of planning, the 
dignity of design. 

Here we see the beating heart of the modem system of manu- 
facture and buriness. Unseen, but distinctly felt, is the system of 
credit on which business is run; beyond the factory doors lies a 
wide and busy world of paper work. Here we have concentrated 
processes of production working for a widespread market Here 
we see the blessed giant of Power serving the millions of con- 
sumers— the fanner buys cars, trucks, tractors; the army needs 
automotive transportation; the rich man wants his luxury car. 
Cars by the million come down off the line — and then the business 
of selling begins. 

The first step is manufacture; the next, is business. ' 

OFFICE ORGANIZATION STANDS BACK OF THE PLANT 

Mechamcal progress is not the whole story of American industry 
and buriness. Along with the perfection of machines and the mech- 
anization of industry came great developments in the forms of 
business, especially the corporation, and of financing an'd business 
administration. Actually, a whole new body of Jaws was needed, 
and was enacted: the antitrust laws, controlling monopolistic 
tendencies. And a new financial system was created, with its stock 
exchanges, its methods of providing credit. Furthermore, new 
methods of selling came into existence. 

The central office that stands back of the industrial plant must 
administer the plant, buy the raw materials, attend to transporta- 
tion, and get the finished goods into the market. It has to attend 
to the buying and maintenance of machinery, the hiring of labor, 
the finding of credit, and the placement of the product. 
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There must be a persoimel office, to do the hiring. 

There must, of course, be a bi^ng department, to pxirchase the 
materials of manufacture. 

There must be specialists in charge of financing, obtaining credit, 
and testing the credit of buyCTs of the firm’s product. 

Someone must take charge of the storage of goods, and of the 
movement of supplies inward and of the final product outward. 

There is need of a legal department, to take care of all procedure 
at law. Not only will there be disputes over the terms of contracts, 
there will always be need of interpreting the laws of the State as 
they apply to the business, and the laws of interstate commerce. 

Someone must have authoritative charge of transportation; 
must know how freight is handled, how shipments should be routed. 

Then, there must be central departments of advertising and of 
selling. 

The superintendent of the plant and machinery must have an 
office and a stall. 

In a major industrial organization, the financial force is quite 
likely to be far removed from the plant itself. It is probably lo- 
cated in the nearest metropolis; perhaps in New York. Here the 
directors meet. Here the prerident and vice-presidents have their 
suites of offices. And here the treasurer and the auditor render their 
important services. 

But the actual administrative officers and the departmental ex- 
ecutives must have closer touch with the busy world of workers 
and machines. 

In the offices, as in the shop, the routing of work is vastly im- 
portant. Where there is much running back and forth, the air of 
activity is' misleading; there is waste motion, crossing of lines, du- 
plication of effort with impairment of results. 

In planning office accommodations, it is wise to bear in mind the 
possible needs of the future as the business grows. Offices never 
should be crowded. Best results are not achieved by workers in a 
huddle. Desks should be far enough apart to permit those who 
must move about to do so without joggling the desk or incon- 
veniencing the worker at it. 

There are two major divirionsin the office staff: first, those whose 
work calls for no direct contact with the shop; second, those whose 
lunctions are distinctly intermediate between the front office and 
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the mechanica! plant. They should be placed with heed to their 
relations to the flow of bxidness. 

Of these di\isions, the first has its contacts chiefly with the out- 
ade public; the second, with the superintendents and foremen in 
the factory. But each must have go^ liaison with all the others; 
some crisscrossing of lines of communication is inevitable. 

Ease of communication is one of the quaUties of a well-organized 
office ^tem. There was something very human and rather cheay 
in the old-fashioned wa}’ of having office boys going up and down 
carrying in«sages and papers from one executive to another; ran- 
sacUng the fil« and calling for help in locating a much-wanted 
letter. But the modem way is different- WTiere boj’s do go back 
and forth on errands, they are apt to go on a schedule as regular 
as that of the postman, and over a fixed route. 

[Mechanical means of communication are erpienax'e, but fre- 
quently prove a most profitable investment. 

It is not namby-pamby or assified, but simple good business, to 
provide comfortable accommodations for visitors waiting to state 
their buaoess and be admitted to the office of the executive with 
whom it must be discussed. A gradous reception establishes good 
will. 

Modem offices matdi the modem mechanical plant in improve- 
ment over the old, easygoing, iil-organized methods of operation. 

Good fighting is a investment. Workers straining their eyes 
in a poorly lighted room are nervous; the fatigue point comes sooner. 
The quantity of their work may be kept up through intense ap- 
plication, hut it suffers in quality — inevitably. The importance of 
good ventilation is also better understood than formerly, and 
modem construction methods provide for it. 

Standardized equipment throughout an office or set of offices is 
eminently dearable; in planning, this should be borne in nund, and 
the various kinds of chairs and tables, desks and filing cabinets 
should be carefully studied, with regard for the special needs of the 
business. 

A good office manager never lets his people suffer from lade of 
necesary supplies. He, too, uses a sdentific system; he avoids 
waste — and not merely waste of mat^als, but the more important 
waste of nervous energy that goes with inadequate supply of work- 
ing essentials. A fussy manager is himself a source of the very 
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waste it IS his pnncipal function to prevent. A good worker con- 
ser\-es supplies and avoids waste, because he or she shares in a 
sense of responsibility for the welfare of the business; but a little 
waste of paper or pencils is a small price to pay for smooth, even- 
tempered work. Petty annoyances which accumulate may turn 
into a senous loss in time and nerves. 

In modem office management, the system ol blanks and forms 
used in and among the departments is important. There should be 
records ol everything, from a requisition for typewriter ribbons to 
a major selling campaign. These records should be in simplest 
form, giving the desired information without waste of words; they 
should be accessible, locatabie on a moment's notice; and they 
should be co-ordinated for use in whatever department may wish 
to refer to them, and arranged and filed in such a way that all items 
related to any one matter may be <iuickly assembled — and, after 
use, redistributed to their proper individual places. Scientific man- 
agement has here a specialty worthy of its best powers. 

The offices do the paper work of the business. Complete systema- 
tization IS an imperative need. Executives must have at hand, at a 
moment’s notice, material needed for the making of reports; data 
from which to make a decision in some newly anting situation; 
records on which points of customers' credit standing can be settled 
quickly, without guesswork and with finality. Departmental heads 
must have complete pictures of the workers’ performance; hard 
facts and cold figures of costs and production, of time and wages, 
of transportation, of all branches of selling, of distribution, state 
of markets, and so on. In modem business, even what we like to 
call “a stroke of genius" almost invariably roots back in these rou- 
tine studies and records. 




CHOOSING A CAREER AND GETTING A JOB 

A WORD TO THOSE WHO PLAN BUSINESS CAREERS 
Many roads lead into the world of business. The young person 
seeking entrance into that thronged and busy land does not or- 
dinarily choose one gateway rather than another. 

Once the decision has been made whether one is to engage in 
buaness and is not to be a mechanic, a merchant, a teacher, or a 
professional person, it is quite true that one way in is just about as 
good as another. 

Frequently, one’s planning goes awry, proves futile, opens no 
avenue toward a dreamed-of goal — and some mere chance of the 
day dictates a course of action. One of the doors at which you 
had not looked swings open, while those at which you knocked re- 
main closed. 

You may call at a hundred olTices, answer dozens of Help Wanted 
advertisements, without making a connection — and then all of a 
sudden and from some utterly unthought-of quarter you receive 
an invitation to come in, hang up your hat, and go to work. 

Fortunate indeed is the high school or college graduate who 
knows ejtactly what he or she wants to be and do. Everything then 
can be estimated with attainment of the goal in mind. Things that 
work toward the stated end can be promoted, and those that do 
not can be weighed and measured with a view to their value as 
incidental steps in the planned progress. 

But comparatively few high school or college graduates do know 
definitely what they want to do as a life work. With most, the 
story begins and ends with the deare, the necessity of making a 
living, the best living one can make with his or her inborn abilities 
and cultivated qualities. 

Two conclusions are to be drawn from this fact: 

First, once the major dedsion is made that a business career is to 
be followed, the way into the business world is actually not as im- 
portant as the fact of getting in, somehow, anyhow. 

Second, from the very moment of entrance into the world of 
buaness, there should be constant effort to set a goal and direct 
one’s course on the straightest posdble line toward it. 
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The young person’s first momentous decision, after getting a 
start, is hkely to he that between standing pat and making a change 
in employment. Is it opportunity that Imocks at yoixr door — or 
temptation? Does the change offer immediate advancement with- 
out a further future, or does it open a way to continuous progress? 

There Is an old story about James J. Corbett, the boxer. When 
he was a young fellow and talked about leaving home to make his 
own way in the world, they say his father admonished him: “You 
know, Jim, the rolling stone gathers no moss.” 

And Jim is said to have made this quick-witted reply: "Sure, 
Dad — but you know, it's the roving b^ that gets the honey!” 

There's always one proverb to set off another, and that, no 
doubt, is due to the fact that all life is full of double possibilities. 

Some young men go into office work at $20 a week, change over' 
to another job in another office paying $32, and keep on making 
these piffling changes until they are getting $35 or ^0 a week— 
and then they stick, because they haven’t learned any new tricks. 

On the other hand, some move over from a pretty good job to 
one that pays less, because the second job offers definite opportunity 
for advancement. 

It pays to take the long look ahead—but the young worker needs 
clear vision and sure judgment. 

Yet, nobody’s judgment is infallible. We cannot read the future. 
We are not prophets. 

The time to make your mistakes is when you are young, because 
then you have time to correct them. The older man cannot afford 
to make a bad decision — and that, no doubt, is the reason why 
young men take risks and old men shun them. 

In fact, the beginner, if he is made of the right stuff, learns more 
by his mistakes than in any other way. He not only refuses to make 
the same mistake again, but he Icams by one mistake to perceive 
the possibilities of mistake all along the line. 

This, of course, does not mean that it is wise to make mistakes 
for their educational value; but it does mean that the beginner in 
business must seek and find education in every experience. 

And this applies to the matte- of choosing one's line. 

It is true that business is buriness, and all business has certain 
undelying principles. But it makes a difference to most persons 
whether they are applying their knowledge of busings principles 
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to something in which they are interested or to something for 
which they ha\*e no personal lildng. 

A mechanic makes these choices naturally. One has a keen in- 
terest in everjihing electrical. Another likes to work in stone, and 
becomes a mason. A third loves the smell of sa^-ed wood, and he 
becomes a carpenter or cabinetmaker. 

One man likes leather. Another thnlls to the feel of different 
qualities of paper. Still another is fascinated by wea\ cs of cloth. 

A born salesman may bo able to sell anything, but he will sell 
more of a Ime in which he has a personal interest th.an in one from 
which he gets no “kick.*' 

The automobile salesman, the book salesman, and the furniture 
salesman all work toward the same end of interesting a prospect 
to the bu}*ing point, but they all t^a^*el quite different roads to the 
dotted line. 

Therefore, as far as may be possible, the young busineM person 
should 8tri\T, after getting a foothold in the land of business, to 
win a place in that particular region in which the scenery suits him 
best. 

Determination whether this spedal interest is permanent or 
merely momentarj* is important. Some experimenting in different 
kinds of business is good, exactly because it helps in making this 
determination. 

That man is happiest in his buaness who is deeply devoted to it. 
One man thrills to the ^ht of new cars coming down the assembly 
line; another dreams of improvement in communications, and 
telegraphy by wire or radio brings out the finest powers of his 
mind, 

■^“hat the be^nner in business particularly needs is to leam to 
make judgments calmly, not impulsivelj'; to be ruled by reason, 
not by moods. Some big strokes of business are made on what 
seems like inspiration rather than reflection; but e\-en in such situa- 
tions, the inspiration of the trmned man of business is nothing but 
a swift condensation and ccmctaitration of long study and the ex- 
perience of years. 

One point in which the experienced man of busings differs from 
the beginner is the knowledge that where one adrantage may pos- 
sibly be lost through taWng time for reflection, a dozen will be 
gained that would ha^'e been lost as a result of hasty action. 
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The businessman's swiftness of dedsion is not a matter of flash, 
but the result of the trained mind’s ability to see a situation in its 
entirety and to discard the nonessentials without wavering. If the 
beginner knows how the trained man makes his decisions, he will 
be the better able to make his own so that they may work out 
nght. 

Do not make your decision too hastily. Do not dillydally, either. 
Be courageous — but not rash. Be strong — but be SURE. 

The practical advice to young people about to enter business is: 
Take the best that offers, for the sake of getting a start. Use every 
bit of experience that comes your way as education. 

Don’t be afraid to experiment — but do your experimenting 
wisely. Try to fit the multitude of pieces into a pattern. Act on 
judgment, not impulse. Don’t be afraid to ask questions — but 
don’t strain your friends’ patience by asking foolish questions. 

Talk with businessmen whenever opportunity offers. See if you 
can get them to tell you some of the wbys and wherefores of their 
own careers. Don’t hesitate, because it is quite likely that they will 
learn as much from it as you will. 

To sum it all up: Fu^t, get into buriness — any kind of business; 
then, experiment — take chances, not wildly, recklessly, but using 
your judgment; finally, try to get into a line of business that you 
really like more than other lines, and go into it wholeheartedly. 

What you take out is always in proportion to what you put in. 
Give — then take. If you make your choice wisely, you will not 
drift with a tide, you will make your own way. Choose the business 
in which you can give most, and it will almost certainly prove to be 
the buaness from which you can get most. 

HOW TO GET A JOB 

For young people today who are not members of the Armed Serv* 
ices, the problem of getting a job b comparatively simple. While 
the 1930’s brought about a great change in the economic situation 
of thb country — a time when jobs were scarce and hard to get — 
the early 1940’s have seen only war, and a consequent increase in 
production and employment. "When there are more jobs open than 
workers to fill them, the employa* lowers his standards and re- 
quirements. Yet, for those individuab desirous of obtaining lasting 
jobs which will benefit them not <mly now, but in later j’ears, it is 
still true that they must prove themselves capable of: 
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1. Assuming responsibility. 

2. Taking a keen interest in the business. 

3. Putting forth a greater effort than is required of them. 

4. Doing everything within their power for the interests of the 

finn. 

Walter P. Chrysler, who became head of one of the largest au- 
tomobile companies in the country, not many years ago was a 
nulroad-shop employee working at 30 cents an hour. 

Walter S. Gifford, who rose to be president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Comj^ny, was at one time a payroll 
clerk. 

David Samoff, at the age of nine, traveled to these shores in the 
steerage, unable to speak English. At 32, he became general man- 
ager of the Radio Corporation of America; later, its president. 

Harry Gordon Selfridge was a bundle wrapping boy in the great 
store of Marshall Field, At 30 years of age, he was a partner of this 
merchant prince, and later eroded the ocean to a strange land and 
founded ^e world-famous department store of Selfridge and 
Company, Ltd. 

The pages of America's mercantile and industrial history are 
filled with just such success stories, stories of men and women, full 
of determination and grit, who refused to be downed by hard 
times and unfavorable conditions. Robert Fulton, Thomas Edison, 
the Wright Brothers, Eli Whitney, Heniy Ford — these are just a 
few who accomplished the seemingly impossible. 

§ 1 — Mental Attitude 

Most persons being interviewed on application for employment 
show their lack of poise, their nwwousness, and uncertainty. What 
would you think as an employer if three out of every five girls you 
interviewed for a poation as secretary-stenographer expressed more 
interest in the hours they would be obliged to work; what time they 
would get off Saturdays; how difficult the work would be; what 
make typewriter they would use; how soon they would get a raise 
— rather than attempting to sell themselves to you as competent 
and valuable employees? 

No employer is going to drop a porition into your lap or force 
one on you. If you appear either (1) indi^erent or (2) too tzacting 
at the interview, you can rest assured that the employer will pass 
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you by in fa\xr of an applicant who shows a genuine interest in the 
opportunity that is being made avmlable. 

Ask eight out of ten unemployed men and women what positions 
they would most prefer, if they had their choice, and you will find 
that they cannot give you a definite answer. Far too many people 
are rolling stones and gi\*e little thought to their futures. That is 
the chief reason why so many unemployed men and women do not 
know where to turn or what to do upon losing their positions. The 
most important problem in the life of any man or woman is that of 
a future. Therefore — 

Decide as early as possible what you want to be, what work you 
intend to follow, and then do e\*erything in your pov\er to ad\’ance 
yourself in that particular field. Many people ha\e missed out on 
getting positions because they answered to the question, "Just 
what work do you want to do; what is your ultimate objective," by 
replying: 

"I am willing to take any old job." 

"All I am looking for is an opportunity." 

"I tliinA, I would mak*e a pretty good desman." 

"I have never been trainH for any particular job." 

‘T can do 'most any sort of clerical work." 

If you have no aim in life, you can hardly expect an emploj^er to 
make up your mind for you. Select the type of work for which you 
honestly feel you are bwt qualified. Select work in which you are 
genuinely, enthusiastically interested— then give it j'our best ef- 
forts and undinded attention. 

Not one out of ten applicants has the slightest conception of how 
actually to tell his abilities to others. 

Few applicants seeking a position seem to realize that ser\aces 
are sold in very much the same manner as merchandise; that is, on 
the baas of their worth to the buyw (employer). 

Whether you realize it or not, you are a salesman because you 
have something definite to sell — ^yourself and your sendees. 

The degree of success with which you meet in obtaining profitable 
emplojTnent depends largely upon your ability to apply the prin- 
dpies of personal salesmanship in selling your own sei^nccs. You 
may possess a great amount of ability, be an industrious and con- 
sdentious worker, but unless you are able to condnee a prospective 
employer of these facts, your talents Will go begging. 
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Compare the selling process that every salesman must go through 
in order to complete a sale satisfactorily with that of an xm- 
employed person seeking a poaUon. The necessary steps are as 
follows: 
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THE SALESMAN 

The salesman must know all 
about his product; what it is 
made of; how it is used; and 
what It will do for a prospective 
purchaser 

2 

The salesman must know 
where his potential market is 
for his product; who will be his 
most likely prospects. 

3 

The salesman must learn the 
name and position of the indi* 
vidual who does the purchaang 
for the concerns he intends to 
call upon. 

4 

A good salesman attempts to 
secure preinformation, before 
calling, about the company and 
the person he desires to sell, in 
order that he may plan an in- 
telligent approach. 

5 

A good salesman knows how 
to overcome all obstacles in 
getting in to see his prospect. 
His opening remarks are so 
worded as to immediately se- 
cure the prospect’s attention 
and interest. 


YOURSELF 

You must decide upon what 
work you are best fitted for. 
Prepare a sales talk concerning 
your qualifications that will be 
of interest to an employer. 

2 

You must decide (depending 
upon your qtmlifications) what 
type of employer would be 
most interested in securing your 
services. 

3 

You must find out in ad- 
vance (whenever possible) the 
name of the person you wish to 
interview, os well as the de- 
partment over which he has 
charge. 

4 

You, too, should attempt to 
get as much advance informa- 
tion as possible about a com- 
pany that you desire to become 
associated with, so that you will 
know the right avenue of ap- 
proach when applying for a job. 

5 

By not asking for a job — but 
offering a real service that you 
can render, knowing in advance 
the right party you can see, and 
not accepting the first refusal, 
you, too, will be granted the op- 
portunity of delivering your 
sales talk. 
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6 

A salesman’s sales talk about 
his product must be interesting: 
appeal to a prospect’s “buying 
motive/' so that he creates a 
deare of ownership upon the 
part of the prospect. 


7 

A salesman realizes that be- 
fore he can get an order he must 
convince the prospect that he is 
making a wise investment. He 
has a ready answer to any ob- 
jections or doubts, and gener- 
ally has written proof of every 
statement he has made. This 
phase of a sale is called “Cre- 
ating Confidence.'’ 


8 

Closing the sale — getting the 
actual orda* — is conridered one 
of the most diflicult steps in the 
salK process. But to an ex- 
perienced salesman who has 
handled the interview correctly 
— the securing of an order is a 
natural sequence to his sales 
presentation. He has enough 
reseiwe ammunition — addition- 
•a\ KiVm, pmTAa— to ftrtta.tn’it rniy 
feeling of uncertainty or last- 
minute objections. 


6 

Appealing to the “hiring 
urge’’ of an employer by stating 
ichat you can do for him; why it 
would be to his firm’s best in- 
terest to employ you, you cre- 
ate a desire upon the part of the 
employer to have you as a mem- 
ber of his personnel. 

7 

You, too, must create con- 
fidence upon the part of the 
employer by your manner and 
definite statements. It is al- 
ways wise to carry letters of 
reference from former employ- 
ers as to your ability and integ- 
ri^, 05 well os actual samples of 
your work whenever feasible. 

8 

Securing a position today is 
not the heartbreaking task it is 
in times of depression, yet when 
it wmes to getting a t^ly good 
job, many people still meet dis- 
appointment. They hesitate in 
fordng a situation in fear that 
they will lose the opportunity 
entirely. Howe%*er, if an em- 
ployer agrees that your qualifi- 
cations are acceptable, you 
should appeal strongly to the 

him to make a decision. Don’t 
accept an “I’ll let you know” 
answer. Have definite reasons as 
to why he should employ you 
now. 
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is jvst as Ciuth beVBeen aa order taker and a 

real salesman as there is between a jobseeker and one who has a 
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worthwhile sen-ice to sell to a prospective employer. In both cases, 
the former sits back and e.Tpects a prospect or an employer to 
dump an order or a job into Ws lap. The latter makes the necessary 
effort to hunt out business or a position for himself. 

The unemployed person who ats back at an interview and 
answers only the questions asked of him is seldom the one chosen 
to fill the \’acancy. 

Instead of asking for a jo6, tett an employer vhat you can do for 
him and kts firm. Be enthusiastic and comnncing about your 
accomplishments. Ewry businessman is interested in four important 
phases of his business: 

1. How he can make money. 

2. How he can save rnoney. 

3. How he can save time. 

4. How he can have his work done more efficiently and 

effecUvely. 

If you can pro\-e to an employer that you can accomplish any 
one or more of the above requirements for him, you can almost resi 
assured the position will be yours. 

§ 2. — ^Analj-zing Tour Efforts 

If you have been unemployed for some time, or have been vainly 
seeking your first position, it would be truly remarkable if your 
thinldng has not become muddled or confused. 

Few persoTts think straight when they arc worried, hard pressed, or 
tinder Jinoncial stress. 

That is one reason why the average person out of a job runs 
around in a circle instead of following some definite, well-planned, 
intelligent line of procedure in looking for emploj-ment 

If you have been following a losing plan which has landed you 
nowhere after months of trying, why continue a hopeless merry-go- 
round that is wearing you down mentally and pbj-sically, as well as 
undermining your fmth in yourself? 

Ask yourself these questions: 

YES NO 

1. Have I been making an honest effort? 

2. Have I looked for work in logical places? 

3. Have I gone about getting a job with a definite 

plan, or haphazardly? 
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YES NO 

4. Have I simply been asking for a job, or have I 

really tried to sell myself to prospective em- 
ployers? 

5. Do I know exactly what I have to sell, and do I 

present my sales story concerning myself con- 
vincingly? ’ — 

6. Have I utilized every means at my command 

to find a position? 

7. Have I approached enough prospective em- 
ployers to have the law of averages work in my 

favor? 

8. Have I been depending too much upon others 

to help me? 

9. Have I been expecting too much for my services 

under present-^y conditions? ■■ 

10. Have I shown a sincere desire to get a job, or 

have I been acting too fussy or indifferent? - ■■ 

11. Have I kept my spirits up, as well as my appear- 
ance? 

12. Have I been exposing myself and my qualifica- 
tions to influential people? 

18. Have I resorted to false pretenses to cover up 

my unemployment problem? — - — — 

14. Have I ever made a sincere attempt to analyze 

why I have been tiuued down? 

15. Do I actually know for what portion I am best 

fitted? 

If you answer these questions honestly and intelligently, yoiU" 
findings should indicate where and why you have been failing to 
get the job you desire. 

When you make a mistake, do not make it ten times worse by 
offering an ahbi. Every man has a certain fixed responsibility, and 
it is impossible for him to get rid of it by shifting the blame for his 
errors upon the shoulders of another. Millions of men have tried 
it and failed. There is nothing so weak and foolish as an alibi. 

Admit your mistakes fraiikiy and at once, and you will find that 
your progress will be greater than it ever was before. When you 
leam how %’aluable your errors are, jmu will never try to lay them 
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where to look, or what to do next. Their minds become easily 
confused. 

Every program of endeavOT, to be successful, needs careful 



planning, else it is doomed to disappointment and failure. So it fa 
with your efforts to get a job. Unless you have decided upon the 
three following steps in your program, you will experience 
difficulty in marketing your services. These tiuee points are: 
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1. Decide what you have to sell. 

2. Select firms that represent your market. 

3. Decide upon the most effective means to approach these 

firms. 

Few persons are capable of estimating their own capabilities and 
limitations. The reason is that we Jive too close to ourselves. Fre- 
quently, an outside viewpoint is necessary to guide us into the 
paths for which we are best fitted. 

You may be the most capable typist, secretary, or bookkeeper, 
but your talents unll go begging unless you are able to sell yo\rr 
services. Literally, thousands of gifted unemployed persons are 
walking the streets because they do not know where or how to 
contact possible employers. 

Once you have decided upon what type of work you like, and 
for which you are best fitted, the market for your sciadces becomes 
more concentrated. Always bear this one thought in mind: The 
secret of most job-seeking programs is to secure the proper contact 
with a sufRcient number of likely employers. 

Depending upon the size of the dty in which you Jive, it can be 
generally stated that if you arc anccre in your effort to obtain work, 
you should average at least three good interviews a day. And by 
interviews is meant real opponunities to state your qualifications 
to the proper person. You may be obliged to make from twelve to 
fifteen calls to obtain this objective, but thousands of positions 
have been secured through sheer persistence and determination. 


§ 4. — Methods of Approach 

There are three distinct approaches to prospective employers; 

1. The direct approach, when you call in person, 

2. The letter approach, when you ^vrite requesting an inter- 

view, stating enough of your qualifications to arouse 
interest. 

3. The indirect approach, when you solicit the assistance of a 

friend, employment agencies, commercial, school, or 
fraternal connections. 


Which tiTJe of approach you should use depends upon certain 
conditions, such as the size of the dty or town in which you live, 
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as well as the concern with which you desire to become associated, 
and how well you are known. 

Regardless of how specialized your field of endeavor may be, 
there are few persons seeking employment who cannot utilize several 
of the above approaches in their quest for work. In your effort to 
locate a position, not using every means at your command is like 
trying to row a boat with one oar. 

Presejit-day economic conditions call Jot straight thinking and the 
ability to stand on one’s Jeel and make a sincere attempt to analyze 
and solve erne’s own problems. 

§ 5. — Preparing for the Interview 

Any salesman mil tell you that one of the most important steps 
in making a sale is his approadi — the first impression he makes 
upon a prospect. 

Don’t spoil your opportunity of securing a position by getting 
off to a bad start at your interview. Clothes may not make the 
man, but they certainly give some indication of your character and 
habits. An individual who is well groomed and has a dignified man* 
ner will have doors opened to him that would never open to a 
carelessly dressed, imdignified person. 

It is most important that everyone should keep up his personal 
appearance when seeking a position, yet only too frequently do 
persons out of employment allow themselves to appear shabby and 
run down; they lose interest in their personal appearance. They 
forget that loofang like a winner is one step towarf winning. 

As a rule, a person who is untidy in his personal appearance is 
untidy in his work. This is not Invariably true, but it is not good 
business to risk failure in the job hunt through indifference to 
personal appearance, on which practically every possible employer 
places high value as an indicate of character. 

A man’s clothes may be more worn than he hkes, and no disgrace 
— if they are neatly cleaned and pressed. His shoes may be worn 
from following the job trail, but if they are shined, they will at 
least convey an impression of self-respect and respect for the job 
he seeks A soiled collar, sloppy cuffs, a dirty handkerchief have 
more than once swung the balance the wrong way. 

Girls should pay poriifulor aittnXion against orerdressing Jot an 
inierriew. This is almost as dangerous as wearing untidy clothes. 
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Comparatively few job candidates understand the importance of 
correct speech. The words with which you clothe your thoughts 
should be as neat and correct as your hat and shoes. By no manner 
of means does this mean that your speech should be stilted and 
unnatural. But poor grammar — “I seeti It myself” — and sloppy 
slang— “swell,” “lousy”— are likely to prejudice any employer 
against an applicant and may even swing his decision to the adverse 
side if he is not quite sure he needs the worker. 

There are some points of simple etiquette to be observed. Every- 
body knows them, but too many applicants disregard them. Here 
are some elementary don'ts: 

1. If you are a man, do not fail to take your bat off when you 

enter an office. 

2. Do not fuss and fidget while waiting. 

3. Do not lean on your interviewer's desk. Some callers will 

even sit on the desk. 

4. Do not pick up papers from the desk. 

6. Do not try to do all the talking; do your share of listening. 

When you do talk, be gracious without fawning, self- 

confident without bragging. 

6. Do not talk like a yes man, but do not directly contradict 

the interviewer; use tact 

7. Do not linger when the talk is finished; this is a business 

interview, not a social call. 

Remember always that even though some action or word may 
seem inconsequential to you at the time, a businessman will judge 
you by what you do and say, and the smallest detail of your part 
of the interview may influence the outcome decisively. 

§ 6. — Meeting the Employer 

One of the most fatal mistakes made by unemployed persons who 
are seeking positions is that of not knowing the names of prospective 
employers upon whom they call. 

Many persons seeking positions lose out at the very start, a 
minute after they enter an office, simply because they ask: 

“Who is in charge of employment?” “Who does the hiring here?” 
In most organizations, the clerk at the switchboard in the outside 
office or at the employment dedc has been instructed to answer 
these inquiries with some such remark as; 

“Sony, but at this time we are not taking on any new workers.” 
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If you can call your mterviewer by name when he receives you, 
he js much more likely to give you his undivided attention, because 
your approach is businesslike. He may feel that you have been 
referred to him by some friend or business acquaintance. 

Every good salesman knows the advantage of calling his prospect 
by name, as well as knowing his peculiarities and characteristics 
before making contact. 

Try to contact the head of the pardcular department in which 
you would like to be employed, an opportunity to present 
your qualifications directly to the persons who are most interested 
in having a desirable employee working under them. 

The most effective ways to bring about such a favorable inter- 
view are: 

1. Through a letter of introduction from a person of influence 

or a mutual acquaintance. 

2. By personal recommendation of some employee of the firm 

you are now approaching. 

3. Direct personal letter of solicitation, setting forth your 

qualiocations. a sales letter selling yourself— selling the 
recipient on what he may gain by granting you a personal 
interview. 

4. A telephone call, requesting an Interview and a definite 

hour for an appointment. 

There is only one place to conduct an interview, and that is in the 
employer’s own office, beside his desk. He is then more at ease, less 
likely to be distracted or brusque, and will grant you a longer 
hearing. 

The average businessman is courteous and considerate. Usually, 
he is willing to listen to anyone bent on a business mission. There- 
fore, do not immediately plunge into your sales story if an employer 
comes out of his office to meet you instead of having you brought 
to him. Ask politely for the favor of a few minutes with him in his 
office. 

Most businessmen -will recoffnize and admire ihe esteem in ichieh 
you hold yourself when you request a prirate interview. 

5 7. — At Last, the Interviewl 

Employment managers state that there are two difficult types 
of applicants, those who will not talk, but must have every bit of 
information wrung from them by the mterviewer, and those who do 
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oil the talking}, in an cflort to impress the employer. The happy- 
medium type, those who can both talk and listen, is the most 
desirable, as any employment manager will verify. 

The applicant should not attempt to dominate an interview. To 
try to do this is dangerous. But he can keep it from becoming a one- 
sided affair, by asking intelligent questions about the position for 
which he is being considered* 

Be a keen listener, and let a man talk about those subjects which 
are of paramount interest to him. In this way he will furnish you 
with more sales arguments than you will gather in months through 
your own efforts. 

If you have handled the Intenriew properly — and you should be 
able to judge this from the manner of the employer — and you note 
he is about ready to terminate the interview, it is then up to you 
to take the bit in your teeth. 

Before he has the opportunity to say, “I'll let you know,'* it is 
perfectly correct to ask him directly: 

“Mr, Blank, do my experience and qualifications, in your opinion, 
fit me for the position you have available?" 

Such a question calls for a definite answer, and by his reply you 
will know where you stand. If his answer is: "Why, yes, I guess so," 
you can proceed with your close. Appeal to his sense of desiring to 
save Ume by saying: 

"Mr. Blank, I know you arc a very busy e.TCcutivc. You say 
that my qualifications are satisfactory. Instead of spending a lot 
of your valuable time on other applications, why not tell me now' 
that the position is mine?” 

Do not be too insistent, but remember that if you allow yourself 
to be put off too easily, in nine cases out of ten it will work against 
you. If you cannot get the portion at once without appearing tfoo 
insistent, you can arrange for a call back by asking: 

^ "Mr. Blank, when do you believe you will have finished inter- 
viewing the other applicants, if I may ask?” 

Then when you receive his reply, you can ask for permission to 
call back on that day for his final dedsion. 

Few employers remember the perwinaUties, etc., of all the appli- 
cants they interview in a day. If you will, therefore, drop the em- 
ployer a note of appreciation for granting you the interview, you 
will find that it will work out very much to your advantage. 
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§ 8. — How to Employer's Confidence 

There is no excuse for anyone to go Job hunting without bdng 
armed with business or personal rderences, whether he has ever 
worked before or not. 

One of the great advantages to a young person in doing part-time 
work after school or during vacation is that it not only gives actual 
business experience but gives the opportunity to secure necessary 
references. Without these he is at a distinct disadvantage when he 
enters the business world, 

A young man who had appUed for a Job jn the bookkeeping 
.department of a Uuge concern, on returning home one afternoon, 
found a message requesting him to call the head bookkeeper, which 
he did with a song in hia heart. He felt the long-awaited opportunity 
had arrived. 

The bookkeeper told him o\-er the phone that he could report for 
work the following morning, if be wodd get an immediate reference 
from hifl fonner employer. 

Hit former emptier teas out of tovm on a business (rip. 

The position went to another young man— one with more fore- 
sight, who had his references ready to present when needed. 

Having your references with you creates confidence on the part 
of the employer, and also prevents his being able to put you off by 
saying, “We will check your references, and you will hear from us 
witlun a few days.” 

Next in importance to the fact of haring references ready when 
called for is the form in which the references are made. 

1. It is very much better not to have a reference addressed "To 
"Whom It May Concern.'' Such a salutation cheapens the letter, 
spreads it out too far and too thinly. Try to get a letter addressed 
to you personally, expressing appredation of your work and regret 
at losing you. 

2. If possible, persuade the writer of your reference to avoid 
generalities and stock, hackneyed phrases such as “John Smith has 
been with us for two years and his work has been satisfactory/' 
Try to get the writer to mention your good qualities definitely, and, 
if possible, to mention some of your outstanding accomplishments. 

3. If the letter is written by a friend, do not allow him to express 
himself in too intimate terms. If be continually refers to you as 
“my good friend John,” it will probably cause suspicion in the 
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He must be completely sold on yovr oWtVy and usefulness before 
deciding to hire you. 

1 10 — Meeting Employer’s Objections •' 

If an employer is sincere in objecting to any phase of your quaN 
ifications and voices his objections to you, do not be afraid, or back 
down from the statements you have made. This is a healthy indica- 
tion that he is interested in your qualifications. The employer about 
whom you should be skeptical is the one who sits back, asks no 
questions of you, and agrees with every word you say. When this 
type of person turns you down, you can seldom ascertain the real 
reason or motive behind his act. 

Many employers bring up objections for the sole purpose of seeing 
how an applicant will handle them. They want to Imow, before they 
hire prospectiv’e employees, just how determined and resourceful 
they really are. If a sales manager were interviewing a salesman for 
a position with his organization, and the applicant should be incap- 
able of selling himseU to the sales manager, this individual would 
certainly be a poor risk so far as selling that company's products 
was concerned. 

An objection that has been voiced takes on greater importance 
in the interviewer’s mind than if the objection had been anticipated 
and met before it could be stated. 

It is impossible to anticipate every objection that you may 
encounter. But there is a certain type of objection that you can 
generally expect. However, the question now is, how to handle 
objections that are sprung upon you as a complete surprise. Such 
cases call for fast thinking. If you are clever, you can frequently 
turn them into boomerangs, actual sales points in your favor. 

Hundreds of employment and personnel managers have remarked, 
“How few applicants for positions approach us with any degree of 
confidence in themselves.” 

Many times a seemingly lost opportunity has been redeemed by 
the applicant’s ability to counteract an objection in the inter- 
viewer’s mind with some such statement as: 

"What I presume you are most interested in securing, Mr. Blank, 
is a person who will be a real producer." 

Overcome such an objection as: “You have no experience,” by 
meeting it with a strong statement as to your natural ability. 
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stand a better chance (or conaderatiotv than by attempting to 
hurdle the barriers that he has set up to save his interviewing 
hundreds of persons who are anxious«to work for his firm. 

A letter surmounts all barriers; it is almost sure to be read if it is 
uell iCTitten. 


§ 12. — Law of Averages 

Few unemployed persons contact enough logically possible 
employers when scelang a position. If the average salesman made 
only two or three calls a day on prospective customers, he could 
not expect to remain long on the payroll of any firm, for his volume 
of sales would soon drop off 

The best reason for using forcefully written letters of application 
is that you can contact a great many concerns in a short period of 
time Many well-wntten letters bring from 25 to 50 per cent of 
replies The more letters you send out, the better chance you have 
of securing a position. 

Frequently, the community in which an unemployed person li%'es 
offers little opportunity (or securing the type of position most 
desired. In such cases, it is more sensible to carry on preliminary 
negotiations with out-of-town firms by mail Do not take a chance 
on going to the big city unless you have contacts to follow up when 
you arrive 

A letter of application written by an out-of-town applicant 
generally receives more attention and consideration than one 
written by a person living in the aty in which the organization is 
located. By stating in your letter that you expect to be in their 
city on such a date, and would like permission to call, you will 
almost invariably get a response. When you receive a number of 
replies, you are fairly well fortified against disappointment. 

But; Do not gamble. Have something definite on which to go. 
Write first and be sure. 

§ 13. — Sales Value in Letters 

Every letter of application and soliotation is either consciously 
or unconsciously judged from three angles: 

1. Appearance. 

2. Construction. 

3. Sales value. 
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An employer who has advertised for a stenographer, bookkeeper, 
or may have received in his morning's mail anywhere from 

fifty to one hundred replies. What does he do? He sorts the letters 
into two stacks: those vhichHook easy to read, and those (hat appear 
untidy and involved. 

To give ycfur letter an attractive appearance and win a place in 
the favored stack, observe these points: 

1. Use business stationery, not social note paper. Use the best 
quality of paper you can afford. Paper with your address printed 
at the top IS known, by actual test, to draw a larger percentage of 
replies than plain paper. Do not use hotel or club stationery, or that 
of anoth^ firm. 

2. A typewritten letter makes a better appearance. Unless you 
are specifically requested to reply in your own handwriting, use a 
macWne — a good machine, with no broken type, and a fresh ribbon. 

3. Do not crowd the page. Tty to keep your letter down to one 
page. Do this not by sparing spaces and margins, but by eUminating 
unnecessary words and nonessential details. Allow g(^, generous 
margins at top, bottom, and sides of the page. 

4. Give your letter the neatest possible appearance. Do not load 
it with erasures and corrections. A patchy letter is a salesman in 
ragged clothes; it does not command confidence. 


§ 14. — How to Build a Letter 

In planning the construction of your letter, remember that it 
must have three vital parts: 


1. The opening paragraph. 

2. The body of the letter. 

3. The closing paragraph. 


If your opening paragraph immediately creates inter^t, causes 
the employer to desire to read further; if the body of the letter 
comincingly sets forth your sales presentation about yourself and 
S'Sicr abiHC^; if your closing paragraph is strong enough to bring 
about action that results in your being called in for an interview — 
then you have written a strong, forceful letter of application. 

As in making a sale of goods, there are five steps to be taken in 
a letter by which you hope to sell your services: 
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1. The approach, attracting favorable attention. 

2. Creating interest. 

3. Arousing desire. 

4 Instilling confidence. 

6. The close, bringing about favorable action. 

The approach has already been discussed, as a matter of attracting 
favorable attention through the neat and pleasing appearance of 
your letter. 

Creation of interest depends largely upon success in getting off 
to a good start. If your opening paragraph is dull, uninteresting, 
commonplace, then your letter is off to a poor start. You have 
created an obstacle which 3 rou will be oblig^ to oi’ercome in the 
remaining part of your letter. 

Do not open the letter with the bare statement that you hai’e 
seen the firm’s advertisement, and wish to be considered as an 
applicant for the position to be filled; that you read the adv’ertise- 
ment with interest, or that you would like to be associated with 
the firm. These phrases are commonplace, and negative. They are 
wntten from the applicant’s point of view, not the employer’s. 
They are simply words ivith no meaning, of no importance or effect. 
How, then, should the letter open? 

With a simple, direct statement that you possess the qualifica- 
tions indicated os needed; that you can do something definite for 
the firm along the lines suggest^; that you have had exactly the 
experience that would best suit one to fill the open position. 

Such an opening paragraph Is positive. It shows the prospective 
employer that the writer of the letter has something to offer the 
firm, ^rthermore, such an opening paragraph blends into the body 
of the letter, leads the reader on to see whether the writer makes 
good on his introductory assurance. 

Here are some definite points as to what to avoid in the opening 
paragraph: 

1. Do not strive for effect through odd or humorous remarks. 
The catchy phrase that seems clever to you may not score 
any way except against you. It is not wise to take chances like 
that with a reader you have nev'er met. 

2. Do not make a statement of facts already known to the 
prospectiv’e emplojer and cverj’oneelse, as that even although 
times are hard, it is not always easy to find just the right person 
(or any particular job. Generalities do not arouse interest. 
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"That 1 am able to write strong copy is substantiated by the 
fact that I prepared the copy for the campaign conducted by the 
Blank Slanufacturing Company last year." 

“That I am a real sales prodacCT will be coisfirmed by Mr. Dash, 
sales manager of the Blank Manufacturing Company.” 

The success of your letter will depend largely upon the positive 
and conMncing statements you make regarding your ability and 
accomplishments. Do not catpcct a weak-kneed letter with little 
sales value to accomplish the impossible for j^ou. 

3. Use the names of former employers ichenerer possible. 

Reference to former employers, in your letter, strengthens any 

claim that you may make for yourself and your accomplishments, 
particularly if you have worked for a well-known organization. It 
is, of course, belter to state the names of employers than merely to 
describe them as "a well-known doctor” or “a large organization.” 

Many high school, business school, and college graduates use 
the names of former principals and teachers. Such references, as 
also those to pastors or relatives, carry little weight with a busi- 
nessman. 

If you have held no business positions, however, you may use for 
reference the names of reputable businessmen or professional men 
with whom you axe acquainted. Be sure, however, to obtain per- 
mission before using their names. 

4. Do not include unnecessary information in your letter. 

Even though you may he looking for your first job and, there- 
fore, unable to present a record of accomplishment, you still can 
inject a certain amount of personal salesmanship into your letter. 
You can at least make it plain that your education has taught you 
how to write clearly, concisely, in burincsslike style. 

Facts about their personal lives are frequently recited in letters 
by persons who have held business positions and should know that 
these personal facts are neither important nor interesting to the 
possible employer. He may wish, later, for information as to your 
family; but a letter of application should not be written like a 
biography. 

5. Do not stress your icealnesses. Rather, dramatize your capo- 
hUilits. 

There is a decided inclination on the part of young persons to 
overemphasize their lack of business experience. This is a negative 
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point, and should be held over for disctission at the time of the 
interview. 

Instead of thinking about the things you cannot do, think about 
the duUes you can perform efficiently. If you will list on a sheet of 
paper your various accomplishments, your positive qualities, you 
m\\ be surprised at the number of your latent talents. Not only 
will the making of such a list furnish you with real sales material 
to be included in your letters, it will likewise strengthen your belief 
in yourself— and self-confidence inspues confidence in you by 
others. 

You do not know beforehand just how much actual experience 
is needed for the position for which you are applying. If you are 
quick, keen, intelligent, a good worker and able to grasp things 
readily, these are selling points in your favor and should be stressed 
in your letter. 

Be sure the position you are going after is within your scope of 
ability. Then, never apologize for yourself. Every person in buaness 
had to make a start sometime, so your efiort to do this cannot be 
held against you. Executives have to put business first, but they 
are pretty sure to have only a feeling of friendliness for the ambi- 
tious beginner. They particularly like a beginner who shows the 
courage, intelligence, and perristence that make for success in 
buriness. 

6. Do not use the "I am looking for an oppOTtunily” appeal. 

No employer will hire you just to give you a chance. If he hires 
you, it will be with hope of sedng you develop into a profilable 
employee. 

Base your appeal, in a straightforward businesslike manner, on 
yoxir potentiality of the xxsefulness for which he is looking. 

You will be judged by what you are worth, by the service j’ou 
can render an employer. 

7. Do not attempt to describe your personality. 

Your letter describes you more perfectly by its tone, wording, 
spelling, construction, and appearance than you imagine. Any 
intelligent employer will be able to form his own conclusions from 
the appearance and contents of your letter. 

8. Try to aeoid the salary question in your letters. 

While many advertisements request you to state the salary you 
deare, it is frequently poor salesmanship to do so. You have no way 
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ot telling in advance what the enployer is willing to pay. Your 
stated figure might be either too high or too low. Again, an em- 
ployer may be willing to pay an obviously competent applicant 
more than he would one who was jiist as obviously average. 

The salarj’ question should be left to the time of the intendew. 
Many applicants have successfully a\'oided the salary question in 
some such manner as this: 

"Regarding the question of salary, would it not be wiser to leave 
this matter open until the lime of an interview, when you can 
better judge my capabilities and the actual value of the services I 
can render?” 

Most employers would see nothing in this sldllfully worded sug- 
gestion but a good sales point — for the applicant. 

9. Do not dodge ike question oj religion. 

No person should be ashamed of his faith. If you are turned 
down in one place because of it, there are dozens of other emploj'ers 
that are more interested in your buaness ability than in the church 
you attend. This is a matter that should be treated with the utmost 
frankness (but without undue emphasis); and you will be admired 
for your stand. 

§ 10.— Closing the Letter 

Your letter is written for one purpose; to bring about action— 'to 
secure an interview. Therefore, much of its success depends upon 
the closing paragraphs, in which you request the interview. 

What are the reasons for the failure of otherwise good letter 
writers to produce a really good closing paragraph? 

first — Fear, the heatation to ask a person to make a decision. 

Second — ^An improper biald-up on the sales presentaUon that 
would normally lead to an effecti%-e close. 

Third — Fmlure to state convindng reasons why an inter\new 
should be granted. 

'UTien you are writing to an out-of-town firm, it is frequently 
necessary to give more detailed personal information than when 
addressing a local concern, where a personal interview can more 
eaaly be arranged. 

In such cases, information concerning your scholastic record, 
your degrees, detailed information r^arding former positions, such 
as salaries received, or length of s«vice, can be more effectively 
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fee charging agencies, and private agencies, which make a chaige 
for their semces. 

The public agencies are part of the United States Employment 
Service, and are under the administration of the States. There are 
offices m cities and large towns, and even the small towns and rural 
areas are served by traveling offices. 

The United States Employment Service places job seekers in all 
sorts of positions, from common labor to professional and mana- 
gerial posts. There are over 20,000 different types of jobs in its 
classification list. Proficiency tests are given to see that workers 
are really able to do a Job before th^r are recommended for It, and 
sometimes applicants arc given vocational guidance to help them 
find the job they are best fitted for. 

More and more buaness firms are relying on the Employment 
Service to help them hire their employees. Since there is no charge 
for any placements, the job hunter should make the public em- 
ployment office his first stop. 

^en you go to a private agency, you are paying someone else 
a fee for placing you. However, for persons soeldng certain types of 
work, such an agency can prove a very definite part in a job-hunting 
program, well worth all it costs. 

You should, however, use extreme care and caution in the selec- 
tion of an agency. There are some unscrupulous concerns whose 
prime interest is collection of registration fees. Such concerns do 
not hesitate to place an applicant in what they know to be tempo- 
rary employment, under the guise of a steady job— and to chaige 
the maximum placement rate. 

A checkup on an agency of which you have doubts may be had 
through your Better Business Bureau or Chamber of Commerce. 

The agencies, as a rule, specialize in securing special types of 
employment for their clients. Before making any initial depoMt, he 
sure that the agency to which you go can actually be of help to 
you in your particular line. 

There are several very definite reasons why a reputable agency 
may be of assistance in securing a portion for you, as these: 

1. Employment agencies are in constant touch with leading firms 
that might be in need of additional help. 

2. Many concerns rely on agendes to do their preliminary inter- 
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•riewing for them, sending them the most promiMng applicants for 
their consideration. 

3, When you are given the name of a possible employer by an 
agency, you know that you are going out on a definite lead — that 
an actual opening does e.xist and it is up to you to sell yourself. 

It is as important to sell yourself to the agency manager as it 
will be, later, to sell yourself to the prospective employer to whom 
he sends you. The agencies profit by sending their clients, the 
employers, the best type of workers; so it is up to you to make as 
favorable an impression at the agency as you can. 

§ 19. — Telephone as Aid to the Jobless 
A person out of employment should have a telephone, even if 
other tUngs have to be sacrificed to maintain one. 

If this is absolutely impossible, make arrangements with someone 
in your immediate neighborhood, who has a phone, to take messages 
for you. 

An employer, suddenly finding the need for help, will often resort 
to the line of least resistance— the telephone. If you have no phone, 
you may he passed by for someone who can be reached more easily. 

Then, too, the telephone provides a quick and inexpensive way 
to keep in touch with the concerns you have approached in your 
quest for a job. For one thing, it is often easier to reach the head 
of an orgamzation by phone than through an office call. 

To be successful in selling by phone, bear in mind these facts: 

1. You must develop a pleasant telephone voice. 

2. You must enunciate clearly and distinctly. 

3. Your talk must be short and to the point. 

4. Know just what you want to say, so you will not grope for 

words. 

5. Be ready for any turn the talk may take. 

6. Build the talk with the object of obtaining an office inter- - 

view. 

’EMswA.-ea \ 2 ik, ytm can niake a strong im- 

prearion — either a bad one or a good one. 

§ 20. — Watch for New Projects — Create Opportunities 
Every time a new office, store, or factory is opened opportunities 
are offered to workers. The names of such organizations can be 
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found jn the news columns of the daily papers, or by applying to 
the Chamber of Commerce of your city. 

Be on the alert for clues to portions away from the beaten paths. 
Watch for new openings — and be among the first to apply. 

Many persons do not really began to think and act and use their 
ingenuity until forced to do so by drinng need. In recent years, 
many persons have left those beaten paths and made a liiing 
through being resourceful, finding new ways to support themselves 
They hate created tcork for themselves where no apparent opening 
eiwlfd. For example: 

A stenographer who had been out of work for months changed 
her tactics of going from office to office in quest of a job. Instead, 
equipped with a notebook and pencil, she called daily upon small 
concerns and individuals, who did not have enough stenographic 
work to employ a typist steadily, and did their correspondence for 
them on a basis of so much pa* hour or letter. She rapidly built up 
quite a clientele that actually paid her more than she had earned 
at a steady position. Of course, she had first to SELL her ability 
and demonstrate the usefulness and cheapness of her services. 

A man of former means who noticed how disreputable most vacant 
stores appear sold rental agents on the idea of allowing him to keep 
the premises freshly swept and the show windows clean. His con- 
tention that the places would be easier to let if kept tidy and clean 
proved correct, and he built up quite a business. 

All about you are opportunities and ways of making money, 
earning a good living, if you will but keep your eyes open and use 
your ingenuity. 

1 21. — Don't Chase Rainbowsl 

The big deal that is just around the comer is responsible for 
keeping more good men in loang propositions than any other 
factor. If the average person, considering the making of a new con- 
nection, would devote a little time to investigating the company 
with which he contemplates becoming associated, he would save 
himself and those who are dependent on him much grief and worry. 

It is usually easy to learn the facts regarding any organization. 
Information as to reputation, volume of business, and net earnings 
can be had from a financial son’ce, the Chamber of Commerce, or 
the Better Business Bureau. If ratravagant claims are made as to 
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§23. — Opportunities for Men 

Today, America is in the midst of a tremendous business boom. 
The munitions needed for war, the increased demands for every sort 
of commodity — demands resulting from higher wages and greater 
prosperity — have multiplied OTiployment and production in all 
fields of endeavor. The man who is exempt from military duty, or 
who has served in the armed fm-ces and has been discb^ed, will 
find that the opportunities presenting themselves are manifold. 

Although at present most men are needed in industries furnishing 
the materials of war, afterward these same industries will be con- 
verted to the manufacture of materials of peace, for after years of 
depression and war, the need of renovation and replacement will be 
great. Properties have deteriorated. People have gone without many 
things formerly regarded as necessaties, and still objects of strong 
desire. Homes have run down. Every phase of renovation and of re- 
placement will mean a job opportunity for the man who feels him- 
self capable of doing the wortc 

After the war, as a direct result of the increased production in 
industry of peace-time goods, innumerable positions will be avail- 
able in selling, sales promotion, merchandising and advertising. 

There is today a shortage of and a demand for skilled labor. This 
demand will continue to be almost unlimited, even when the fight- 
ing men return. Every individual wfll find abundant opportunity to 
use his skill and reap profits on his experience. Everyone must pre- 
pare lumself for a productive future. 

Have courage. Use your brains. Be resourceful. Fit yourself to 
the new needs. Do not permit your arteries to harden. Stay in the 
ring. Look eagerly and determinedly ahead, into the shining FU- 
TURE OF AMERICA. 


ADVERTISING 

The young person planning a career in business may like the idea 
of selling but feels in some way not fitted for active, personal sales- 
manship in the field. He or she nu^t actually have a talent for 
persuading others to buy — but not through the spoken word. The 
salesman must have ability, cithw natural or acquired through 
courageous efiort, to meet prospective customers in person and 
present his case orally, by word nasuth. One who lacks that very 
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writer must know, with sinless, the appeal that will be effective 
in connection with the product he is promoting. 

The young person who likes to write but prefers business to 
literature has a most attractive opportunity to write for profit in 
advertising. But, unless he is to be a mere hack, be needs to study 
business as well as the art of maldng words work. 

Money spent on advertising in this country runs into the billions. 
A big mail-order house will spend a million a year on its catalogue. 
Radio time costa a great deal of money. Newspaper and magarine 
space represent an investment ofmanymillions. Certainly,a business 
of such proportions must present innumerable opportumties for 
profitable service. Certainly, too, it must foster the toughest kind 
of competition for its prizes. 

National advertising is a development of comparatively recent 
times. With it has come about the creation of agencies that act as 
middlemen between the advertisers and the mediums. 

These agencies plan extended campaigns. They maintain large 
staffs o! writers and artists. They have research departments, where 
experts dig up matenal for the writers and artists to work upon. 

In addition to those who actually make copy for the ads, there 
is, of course, a busmess staff, with executives and assistants and 
secretanes. 

Here, as otherwhere, advancement depends fundamentally upon 
the worker. One who is bound to go ahead creates opportunity, in 
the form of demand for more and more service and bringing greater 
responsibilities. In the slang of sport, he makes his own breaks. 
Another person, perhaps of equal technical talent, fails to hear the 
knock of Opportunity at his own door. The answer is, "We can’t 
all be stars — but there is room for all, the routine worker and the 
brilliant executive.” Business has its own effective ways of sorting 
them out. 

And right here let us pause to observe that one of the greatest 
factors in the happiness of a worker is sure knowledge of his own 
capacity, his own real size. Too much modesty is perhaps as bad 
as excessive self-assurance. Ambition is a most desirable quality — 
until it overreaches itself. 

A person’s estimate of his or her own strength may be accepted 
as a guide when he or she is sore, pcsitively sure, that it is a correct 
estimate. With such understanding of one’s own possibilities and 
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limitations, one is prepared to find, to fit into, and to maintain a 
proper place in the Tforking worW; the plai» for which he or she is 
really fitted. 

It is not good to stagnate; ndlher is it good to beat against the 
bars imposed by nature. Acceptance is not despair. 

That self-estimate needs to be based upon experience, trial of 
every possible means of self-advancement. 

Some who cannot talk easily or effectively might find outlet for 
their talents in writing ad\'ertisements; and no doubt some persons 
are writing ads who would do much bettjj at selling by word of 
mouth. The point is, to find out in time what you really are best 
fitted for— get at it, stay with it, and make good to the full extent 
of your abilities. 

Advertising is one of the great fields of opportunity in the modem 
world of business. 


AGRICULTURE 

Fanzung has been largely industrialized. In no great field of 
human activity has science wrought greater changes. 

The plowman no longer homeward plods his weary way; he 
"steps on it." The plow horse has gi\*en way to the tractor. The 
swish of the swinging scythe is little heard today; the mechanical 
reaper does its work. 

There are still thousands and thousands of small farms, but even 
these are mechamzed to a greater degree than their owners qmte 
realize. Even the small farmer raises water from the well by means 
of an electric pump. He uses current to grind feed for lus chickens. 
He has a gas engine for •various lands of work. 

The cotton gin •was one of the first mechanical devices affecting 
agriculture. The reaper was revolutionary in its effects. 

New ■uses have b«n found for the by-products of fanning, as of 
industry itself. Soil control is a science, so is the breeding of stock. 
The pioneers exploited the earth "for all it was worth"; today, con- 
servation is necessary, as if in atonement for former pwiUgal 
waste. 

Not only productioa but also marketing has undergone radical 
dianges. Host of the marketing is done through co-operatives. 
Transportation by means of refrigerator cars has done away with 
the limitation of large crops to local territories. Instead of barnyard 
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flocks the fanner now raises poultry in cities of their own, in three- 
story houses, with special lighting to fool the hens into extra pro- 
duction. Poultry IS almost manufactured instead of being grown. 
The processes of nature have been accelerated. 

Modem fanning is scientific and vw^es upon organized industry 
in Its methods of operation. 

Again, farming has not mo-ely caught up with industry in respect 
to organization but seems to have surpassed it in command of 
governmental recognition of its standing as a national enterprise 
and solicitude for the welfare of those who engage in it. 

The Federal Department of Agriculture has subdivisions for 
extension work, supply of information to farmers, research, market- 
ing, and agricultural relations with other countries. It has bureaus 
of agricultural economics and engineering, animal industry, plant 
industry, commodity exchange, dairying, entomology and plant 
quarantine, home economics, soil conservation, marketing service, 
and chemistry. It has a bureau of public roads, and runs the 
Weather Bureau. 

In the years preceding the Second World War there was much 
Federal legislation to regulate agncuUure as an industry. The Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration Act of 1933 was declared un- 
constitutional in some of its provisions, in 1035, and was reenacted, 
with corrections, in 1938. It then aimed at stabilization of crops, 
in order to prevent market gluts and price collapses. 

During World War 11, increasing demands for food changed 
the emphasis of the program: soil-building practices were empha- 
sized more than ever, and farm production goals were set up 
with the idea of increasing the agricultural output; the United 
States was feeding not only its people at home, but its fighting men 
and women abroad and many of the starving peoples who were 
victims of the war. 

In agriculture as in industry, two schools of thought are in con- 
flict: one holding that industry and agriculture will flourish better 
with governmental supervision reduced to the minimum necessary 
to broad public welfare; the other, that public welfare is best pro- 
moted and safeguarded through govmimental regulation of the 
most extensive sort. 

The sQccessfui f armef of tcpday is n scientific manager. He sludiea 
his costs. He knows his market. He is methodical, not haphazard. 
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in his operations. TarmlnR is ft real business, and for one who docs 
not like the confined life of shop or office it h.'ia prc.'it nttraclions. 
Hut it calls for real knowledge and skill, and should bo taken up 
only by those \vl\o know whnt they arc doing and nro wiling to work 
hard for resvilta that may bo small but incJiido items of full living. 
Tho successful farmer of today is an oul-aml-out businessman. 

INSUR^VNCR 

Insurance is one of the lug businesses. 

As in all businesses, sellrng »s tho core of it. Hut hero again, as 
in other businesses discusset! in this section, the person about to 
start himself on a liuslness career may properly give considerable 
Umo and mental effort to study of the calling as suited or not suited 
to his own abilities and requirements. 

The selling of insurance appeals to tho idealism of many persons 
as work that contributes to human welfare. Such idc.alism, while 
properly subject to certain checks, as for e-tample, that of personal 
filnc.ss, is most (]e.<urablo ns a factor in tho m-aking of a ilecision ns 
to a career to bo followetl. What may bo describwl a.s a proelienl 
idealism is strongly characteristic of the Amerie.an bu.dnessman. 
Ho is hardheadesi but warmlienrlwl, too. Ho likes to fee) that In his 
d.iily occupation ho is doing something more lljan just earning his 
ftml his family’s bre.ad and butter, or laying up n fortune for hts 
later years. 

In 19-11 domestic companies in this counUy had outstanding over 
forty million onlinary life policies, representing more than eighty* 
four billion dollars. About eighty-nine and one-half million indus- 
trial policies represcnte<l over twenty-two billion dollars, and group 
policies, over eighteen billion doUani. Total ^’nluo of outstanding 
policies, $121,073,237,000. There n-cre 1S0,0SI,03G persons pro- 
tected under the three types of policies. And if that isn't "a whale 
of a bu-^inesa," what is it? 

The individual entering thU field will be strongly attracted by the 
\‘aric<l tiTics of insurance, llesidea U\e forms of life insurance men- 
tioned above, there are many other ^•aricUes of insurance, including; 
accident, automobile, hc.aith, marine, plate gloss, tornado, cretlit, 
burglary, hall, crop, cyclone, fire, endowment (a form of life in- 
surance). 

Insurance ia a growing business with room for ambitious new- 
comers. 
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Thus within the great field of insurance, there are many varieties 
from which the beginner may make his choice — if he is so fortunate 
as to have opportunity, or strong enough to make his opportunity, 
to select one from the many. 

To one person life insurance has special appeal; to another, auto- 
mobile, or fire insurance, or perhaps any one of the numerous 
possibilities. 

The salesman of life insurance will find in it plenty of nourish- 
ment for his idealistic life — and that actually is a help toward 
gaining the material rewards of success, as well. He may help 
families provide for their future; not only protection against the 
threat of poverty should their breadwinner die, but for any of the 
many uses to which life insurance is now put, such as providing 
for the education of children. 

Such selling is as difficult in itself as any other selling, and needs 
iust as much art and skill. In addition, however, it has the quality 
of constituting a contribution to human welfare which in some 
minds seems more direct and measurable than the satisfaction of 
helping the world to wear better clothes, to eat better foods, to 
ride in better cars, and so on. 

This brings up again the matter of happiness in work. 

Some persons regard this as a minor consideration, but that is a 
mistake. Work that is taken as nothing but routine, so mudi 
thought and effort exchanged for so many dollars, is far short of 
offering the richness that should come from toil. 

Happiness in work is not at all a Pollyanna idea. It may not 
constitute, in the view of the law, a proper consideration of value 
in the making of contracts, but its v^ue is real and great. 

Probably it is quite accurate to say that more insurance agents 
“get a kick” from helping to convince a man that he should provide 
for the possible exigencies of his wife's and his children's future, in 
addition to the satisfaction of earning another commisrion, than 
find compensation in the commisrion alone. 

The beginner should study the nature of insurance as a business. 
He would do well to study its history; the way it has grown through 
the decades is convindng evidence of its genuine usefulness in the 
world of business. 

Insurance in general is a co-operative affair. It is based upon 
payments by persons exposed to a common risk into funds from 
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which those who experience realizaUon of the risks arc compensated 
for damages attending the event, as of death, fire, robbery, loss 
of employment, and so on. 

The rates charged, payable in periodical premiums, arc based 
upon actuarial calculations from records of actual cxpcriGncc. Ex- 
pectation of life is the average of thousands of lives; one person 
may not attain his expectable number of years, and another may 
far exceed it. What the premium payer pays for is insurance, pro- 
tection. And protection is what the agent sells. It is a good com- 
modity to help distribute. 

hlarine insurance began in the early 1400’s. Ships and their 
mastere were insured for each voyage. In Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
a marine insurance company was organized, under royal letters 
patent. 

In 1683, in London, thirteen persons underwrote a twelvo-month 
policy of insurance on the life of one William Gybbons. In 1C9J> a 
life insurance company was organized in London. 

In this country, the first Hfc insurance company, the Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Insurances upon Lives and Granting Annuities, 
was charted, In Philadelphia, in 1812. In the IS-lO’s, the business 
took hold. Many companies were organized, and several of the 
major companies of this time were started in those days. 

After the Civil War, a great number of companies were organized. 
The movement was o\*erplaycd. Some of the companies were unable 
to meet their obligations, and public distrust was created. In the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century, insurance regained the 
public's confidence, and in the last forty or fifty years, it has 
established itself in a leading place among the country's burinesses. 

In the early 1930’s, it sufie^ seriously from the depression, but 
since 1935 it has been adN'ancing steadily. Again it oilers fine oppor- 
tunity for successful careers by those who go into it wholeheartedly 
and with confidence in its future. 

MANUFACTURING 

The manufacturer is a maker. The word manufaciure comes from 
the Latin and implies, literally, “the making of things by hand.” 
It rambles the word manuscript, also from the Latin and meaning 
"wntten by hand." But ance those words were in use by the 
Romans, tremendous changes in man’s life have altered their 
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import. We now make amanuscaript with a machine, the typewriter; 
and manufacture is carried on in great industrial plants, where a 
single machine does the work of a hundred pairs of hands. 

The genius of inventors brought about the mechanization of 
man’s world. It also led to concentration of humanity in great urban 
centers 

In earliest Colonial times in this country, a very large percentage 
of families built their own houses, made their own clothes, and 
were, in the old Roman sense, manufacturers, makers by hand. 

As population increased, work became more specialized. In a 
small community, a man skilled in the making of shoes would 
make shoes for others, and take his pay perhaps in clothing made 
by one who excelled in the art of tailoring. 

In this way, crafts or trades develop^!. The blacksmith and the 
carpenter, the weaver, the miller, and the tanner found fields for 
their expert services, and the more sldllfuJ, venturesome and 
buriness-minded men in each line established central shops in 
which hired workers made goods for the proprietor to sell. 

The first steps toward industrial organizarion were taken, as 
workers in the different trades began to perceive the advantages 
of combination, or union, in th«r dealings with the buying 
public. 

Invention of machines revolutionized the production of goods 
for the market. The spinning jenny was perfected, and weaving 
became a major industry. The steam engine brought a new power 
into use, along with the water power that ran the mills New 
methods of working in iron increased the workers' productivity. 
New supplies of goods created new wants, expanding the demand 
for manufactured articles. 

Each new invention brought new opportunities for the worker. 
In communications, the advent of the railroad, of the telegraph 
and telephone, brought employment for many thousands of 
workers. 

This has been the fact in later days as well as those in which the 
United States was pushing its frontiers westward, expanding 
territorially, growing in population, laying the foundations of its 
vast industrial empire. 

Invention of the phonograph, perfection of electric lighting, use 
of electric motors In transportation, mass production of automo- 
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biles, gave opportunity /or mechanical employment, brought need 
of business organization, gave scope to the genius of manufacturers. 

Then came aviation and the radio, with new machinery require- 
ments. Radio, airplane, and automobile: each employs an army of 
makers, each brings work to allied industries, furnishing materials 
and parts, and each makes work for operators — radio announcers 
and servicers, airplane pilots and mechanics, chauffeurs, repair 
men, gas station proprietors. 

As a great English scientist of the eighteenth century remarked 
that bis kmowlodge of the physical world was nothing in comparison 
to the possible attainments of the human mind, so the great indus- 
trialist Henry Ford said, in the days of the economic depression 
of the thirties, that America had never offered more opportunity 
for going ahead vrith the benefits of invention and production of 
new goods for the new times. 

The progress of this nation, in material matters, has been achieved 
through simultaneous development of throe main departments of 
activity: transportation, communications, and production of goods 
by machinery, or manufacture. 

Transportation has passed through the eras of stagecoach, canal- 
boat, steam railroad and steamboat, electric motors, automobile, 
and airplane. 

In communicaUons, wo have had the pony ceepress, the mail train, 
the telegraph and telephone, the air mail, and now the wireless, or 
radio, and tele\ision. 

In manufacture, wo have advanced from the Colonial village 
shop to the huge steel mills of Pittsburgh, the automobile plants of 
Detroit, the whole vast system of modem industry. 

It is not only possible, but also avpectable that the industries of 
America, fifty years hence, will look back upon those of today with 
the same wonder wth which we of this time look back upon the 
days of gas lamps and horsecars. 

In 1939, before the present great boom in manufacturing brought ' 
about by the war, there were (authority of U. S. Bureau of the 
Census) 184,230 manufacturing establishments in the United 
States. These establishments had on their payrolls 7,886,667 sal- 
aried employees whose total wages in a year were $5,089,940,916. 
Products for that one year were valued at $56,843,024,800. 

When manufacturing plants were reconverted to provide for the 
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tremendous needs of World War II, both on the home front and 
abroad, production, wages, and the number of persons employed in- 
creased considerably. 

There has never been a more opportune time for the person in- 
terested in this field to make a place for himself. There is a great 
shortage of labor, and this labor will continue to be in demand after 
the war, when the presang needs for reconstruction will keep manu- 
facturers producing at top speed. 

The American businessman, for all his toughness, has always 
been a good deal of an idealist. 

*It has often been said that we write our poems in steel, paint our 
pictures in concrete. Our skyscrapers typify an aspiration not 
exclusively material; they truly have spiritual value and connota- 
tions. Our highways and bridges and dams, our factories and 
machines, reflect genius and a desire for the world’s best. 

This line of reasoning might easily be overworked. Beyond a 
certain easily perceptible limit, comparison of spiritual and material 
aspects of national life is unprofitable. 

The essential point is that it is good for young persons about to 
enter business and trying to make the right decision as to which 
field is best for them, to make their study of the possibilities rest 
not wholly upon the desire for dollar success but in part upon a 
fair and reasonable appreciation of the value and desirability of 
happiness in work, the richness of those rewards which simply 
cannot be calculated in terms of money. That there are such values 
and rewards has been testified by any number of America's indus- 
trial leaders, giants of the busines world, men who have reaped 
both harvests from their life work. 

The story of these men’s rise to high places is usually one of a 
hard climb up from the bottom. A mechanic becomes president 
of an automobile-manufacturing company. A lineman heads a 
telegraph system. A trackwalker advances to a place at the center 
of a great net of railroads. Perhaps these are not quite “rags to 
riches’’ stories, but they are true stories of live men, men who have 
started with nothing but brains and courage and made their own 
way up. 

Those who refuse to take inspiration from these stories are 
forfeiting n very real source of strength and gmdance. 

Returning to the more immediately practical aspect of the ques- 
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tion, it remains to be noted that there are two approaches to a 
career in manufacturing. One may start with a small business of 
his own and expand year by year with additions to plant and new 
hiring of help; or he may seek employment in a large, established 
plant and work his way up the line. 

In the former situation, he will automatically receive the neces- 
sary training in both mechanical and business oflice methods. 
In the latter, he should definitely plan a campaign including 
both. 

The manufacturer must know methods of production, whether 
he is making clothes or canning vegetables, producing firearms or 
furniture, bathtubs or pianos, radio sets or tires, safes or watches*, 
and he must know bxisincss, scientifically, in order to superintend 
buying of materials and selling of his own product. 

Manufacturing is a field for the hard and determined worker, 
with little to offer the one who likes to work under low pressure- 
For those who are fitted for it, the opportunities it offers are great. 

PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 

A person who is not sharp in matte's of business, with its slow, 
hard routine, and who Is not mechanical, tool-minded, might be 
destined to a career along profesaonal lines — or he might be best 
fitted for the sciences, pure or applied, of physics and chemistry. 

Physics deals with certain properties of matter and manifesta- 
tions of force: with weight and motion, effects of heat or cold, with 
energy. To design a great modem skyscraper, a man must know 
all about stresses and strains; if he doesn't, his beautiful building 
will fall apart. Mechanical engineering is based upon such knowl- 
edge. Electrical engineering is based upon the elementary laws of 
electric action. 

Physics is the foundation of mechanics. Every machine, from a 
rimple lever to a huge modem engine, is the product of the study 
of physics and mechanical sdence. The man who first worked out 
the principle of three forms of lever would have been amazed at 
the sight of a modem system of gearing — but, being machine- 
minded, he would have been quick to grasp its principles. Scientific 
advancement comes from the accumulation of knowledge, a steady 
expansion in application of fundamental principles. It does not 
come through new powers of man's mind. It is itself a gigantic 
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structure built up in minute detail by ordering and arranging the 
results of observation and exp^ment. 

The first students of physics dealt with the simpler forms of 
matter and energy; with such a start, it was only a matter of time— 
a long, long time, to be sure — ^until today's magnificent achieve- 
ments would become simply inevitable as the continuation of a 
well-defined line of progress. Today, the physicist deals with 
invisibles and intangibles — with waves of energy, heat or light. 
By transforming one sort of energy into another, one kind of wave 
into another kind of wave, he can provide control of a machine 
through the voice of a person who has no visible contact with 
the machine. He can send pictures thousands of miles through 
the air. The miracles of yesterday are the commonplaces of 
today. 

The chemist, too, dealing with a different set of properties of 
matter, controls the secret forces of nature- He, too, has contributed 
magnificently to human progress. He has improved human health 
and prolong^ the expectation of life with his medicines, producing 
desu^ chemical reactions within the body and correcting condi- 
tions of disease through action upon the blood and the tissues of 
the body. 

Plant chemistry has contributed mightily to man's use of the 
products of nature. Powers once claimed by magicians 'Working 
upon superstition have now been actually realized, demonstrated, 
and brought under control by chemists. The plant (or agricultural) 
chemist of today understands the chemistry of the land and the 
nature of fertilizers. He makes seemingly sterile land produce. He 
can actually grow plants without soil. 

Industrial chemistry has made important contributions to 
mankind’s material progress through utilization of former wastes. 
Industnal by-products have been developed into major products 
This has been especially true in the making of dyes. What are called 
aniline dyes are coal-tar products. 

Chemistry serves indispensably in the making of paint; it was 
the chemist who told the manufacturer how to make a metal surface 
take on the appearance of grained wood. The chemist de\'eloped 
new and more efficient methods of extracting ores, and refining 
oils. The chemist turns various wastes into valuable products; he 
can even produce substitutes for foods with all the nourishing 
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There are plants that spedalize in the making of books for 
publishers Newspapers have their own printing plants. Magazines 
with enormous circulations swell the volume of business. 

The printing business resembles the automobile business and 
shipbuilding in the way in which it furnishes occupation in many 
other lines. 

The making of presses and of typesetting machines constitutes 
a large industry. The paper industry is one of the country’s major 
industrial activities. Oceana of ink are used in printing, blountains 
of type metal are required. Many large plants specialize in stereo- 
typing and electrotyping, the making of plates from which to print, 
instead of printing direct from type. Special cases, cabinets, and 
tables have to be made for the printm. Binderies do a large volume 
of business. 

For 1937 the Bureau of the Census reported 22,751 establish- 
ments employing 353,108 wage earners, paying $532,985,069 wages, 
using $793,091,784 worth of materials, and doing a total buaness 
of more than two billion dollars. The aggregate circulation of news- 
papers and periodicals in that year was 320,895,626. 

In the mechanical departments, printing offers a wide variety of 
occupations: typesetter, engraver, pressman, eloctrotyper, and so 
on. In the business end, it employs an ofTice staff, a force of 
salesmen, and editors and executives. In the mechanical field, 
the industry, like many others, suffers from failure in recent 
years to develop the normal number of young workers to take the 
places of the veterans as they retire from acti\'C service. 

There are schools of printing, both as part of the public school 
system and as forms of private enterprise. The Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, at Pittsburgh, is an example of what can be done on 
a large scale in a high-grade insUtution of education, to train men 
for service in the world of printing. Such schools give fine instruction 
in the mechanics and the art of printing; also, in the business 
departments and salesmanship. 

The selling of printing is based upon the fundamental principles 
of all selling, but the young person who plans to go into it needs a 
practical knowledge of printing. Through close contact with the 
shop, he may check up on styles of type, layout (arrangement of 
text and iUustcationa), and amilar deU^ of the product he sells. 
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against the concentration of Federal work in the Government 
Pnnting Office. House Bill 7266 aimed at decentralizing this 
bxisiness. The printers complained that they had to pay taxes to 
support the Government Office in its competition against them- 
selves. Uncle Sam does eighteen million dollars’ worth of printing 
for himself each year, the printers say. The Public Printer desig- 
nated the pnnters' effort to get Uncle Sam's printing as a threat 
to return to “the system of dghty years ago, when graft and cor- 
ruption forced Congress to establish its own plant." 

The printers ask, “Why should Uncle Sam set up his own printing 
plant any more than he should run a cement mill, a retail store to 
sell to go%’emment employees, or an automobile factory for their 
benefit?" They pass up the question of printing the Congressional 
Record, which costs the Government not quite three million dollars, 
and ask why the remaining fifteen million dollars’ worth of Federal 
printing should not be turned over to private enterprise. They 
declare that commercial printers would give the Government at 
least as prompt and economical service as it obtains by running its 
own plant in competition with theirs. 

A young person launching on his career in business might not 
care to work is leather or wood or steel or concrete, and find in the 
art of putting ink on paper a satisfaction obtainable nowhere else. 
In the printing business, be might find satisfaction, whether he 
should lean toward the mechanical or the business side. One man 
likes to sell pianos; another, automobiles; a third, printing. The 
printing business ties up closely with general conditions. When 
other industries prosper, they call for printing on a large scale; 
when times are tight, they cut down on it. 

'The printer serves mankind, and it is characteristic of the 
business that those who engage in it find in it a reward beyond 
that which can be correctly measured in dollars. It is perhaps 
peculiarly characteristic of the printing business that those who 
follow it love it and would not readily yield to offers from other 
kinds of business. 


PUBLISHING 

In the United States, freedom of the press has developed the 
power of the press. Publishing is an important business in a coimtry 
where the press is powerful. 
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As a lifework, piiblishinff is one of those things of which we say: 
‘‘If you like it at all, you'll like it a lot" 

Publishing is the issuing of printed matter for public sale and 
circulation. A man might write a pamphlet, print it or have it 
printed for him, and distribute it free, as propaganda for some cause 
to which he was devoted. He would be the publisher of that 
pamphlet. 

In common use, however, the word publisher is applied to a person 
who puts out books, newspapers, magazines, maps, or music, os o 
business. He invests his money in that business, and seeks returns 
on the investment through sale of the product 

The printo" is not a publisher — xinless he responsibly circulates 
what he prints. Customarily, he prints for a publisher. 

The publisher may have a printing and manufacturing plant of 
lus own, or he may hire the work done by others. 

Distinctively, the publisher is the person who stands responsible 
for printed matter to which public circulation is given. 

In common use, he is the person responsible for the publication 
of books or periodicals. 

The ne^^q^per or magazine has its editor and its manager (or 
managing editor), and they are responrible to the publisher. Their 
responsibility is secondary. The chief and final responsibility is 
lus. 

Publishing is indeed a big business. In 1937 there were 19,831 
printing and publishing establbhments in the country, with 
276,533 wage eamere receiving a total pay of ^16,930,312. They 
did a business of something more than two billion dollars. In that 
year, the printing and publishing of newspapers and periodicals 
alone represented, according to the United States Census, a \’alue 
of products and recripts of approziiDately one billion, four himdred 
million dollars. 

Publishing supports many allied industries: bookbinding, engrav- 
ing, lithographing, stereotyping, and electrotyping. 

The publisher is a businessman with a literary leaning. Pub- 
lisher, author, and printer constitute an interesting triangle of 
buaness relationship. 

For present purposes, publisWng is the production of books. 

A publishing house, in tHs sense, presents many opportunities 
lor those who, plaruung a business Kfe, prefer to have it such as to 
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provide opportunity for cultural contacts rather than the rough- 
and-tumble of ordinary business. 

It employs manuscript read^u, editors, ad copy rmters, printers, 
binders, salesmen, and executive directors. 

The head of a publishing house, and his hired executives, should 
have contact with authors. They should know, as a manufacturer 
knows his own special field, the unformulated but quite positive 
desires and demands of the reading public. They should be able to 
foresee changes in public into^L They must have salesmen who 
are in touch with the swing of popular thought and concern. 

The publisher who plans for next year a strong line of economics 
books because this year conditions turn public attention to matters 
of economics will be out of luck next year when public concern 
focuses upon religion, or international affairs, or scientific discovery. 
The publisher needs to be just a step ahead o{ the public— a step 
just long enough to measure the time it takes him, after planning 
a book, to have it written and manufactttred, advertised and 
placed in the channels of sale. 

There are fashions even in fiction, and they change swiftly^ The 
publisher needs to be able to sense ^e coming change— or through 
intelligent reports by his salesmen and scouts to forecast it with 
something close to scientific accuracy. 

A young person signing on for a job in a publishing house is very 
likely to be placed with a roomful of other young persons busily 
writing copy for jackets (printed wrappers, with blurbs) for new 
books, or publicity paragraphs to be sent to the newspaper book 
reviewers, or perhaps short notes to be used in advertising. 

Most of these young persons are more interested in literary life 
than they are in a business career. Some of them are college gradu- 
ates, working for office boy's pay, and taking their chief recompense 
in the form of ability to say: “I am starting in the publishing 
business.” Some of them actually do, ultimately, get into the 
publishing business; but mostly they either bog down in the small 
jobs or switch over, in time, to a busmess with more opportunity for 
going ahead. 

Those who are to succeed in the publishing business serve but a 
short apprenticeship in these portions. Those who stay too long 
are apt to wake up all of a sudden and perhaps too late to realization 
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that they have been adetrached and are out of the line of progress 
toward an executive position. 

For every brilliant success in pubhshing there are hosts of dismal 
failures- 

The great need of a publisher is capital. He finances the new 
book. 

There is constant dispute as to respective rights of publisher 
and author. The author says, "If I had not toiled to wnte the book, 
where would you, with all your money, be?” And the publisher 
retorts: “If I had not financed the book, paid the printer, the 
binder, the salesman, where would you, with all your literary skill, 
be?" 

Each is right— and each is wrong, in so far as he considers himself 
and his work or investment the sole source of success. It is a clear 
case, as Longfellow said of the bow and the arrow, of “Useless each 
Trithout the other.” The author must have a publisher, and the 
publisher must have something to publish. 

So, ordinarily, an arrangement is made by which the author 
supplies the manuscript and the publisher manufactures and sella 
the book. The authoria return comes in the form of royalty, so 
much (per cent) on each copy sold. 

The author. Incidentally, must be careful about the contract he 
rigns: as to whether his is a fair percentage, and whether it is to be 
calculated on the wholesale or retail price of the book. 

It is the publisher, of course, that makes and sells the books; the 
publisher that handles it as a btisiness proposition. And It is to the 
publisher that the candidate for a job must look. 

From a bxisiness standpoint, and from the job seeker’s point of 
view, the interesting thing about the publisher’s business is that 
it can be run with few executives and a large flock of hired workers. 

The young person trying to break in and gain a place near the 
head of the line may do well to take a brief time for office e.tperience, 
doing the small routine of writing jacket copy, publicity notes, and 
the like. Then he should boldly strike out for opportunity to test 
his talents in a wider field. Particularly, he should have selling 
experience, taking the books to the stores and selling them. 

In this part of the work, he can learn all there is to know about 
books— c-tcept, perhaps, how to do the actual writing of them. 
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Through the dealer’s reaction to hU appeal, backed with a dummy 
of the book and a prospectus giving information as to the author, 
the subject, the treatment, etc., he may pick up a most useful 
knowledge of what the public thinks about books. 

Now if he is bom to be a salesman, all that remains for him is 
to make of himself the best salesman his nature will permit him to be. 

But if it IS in him to sit at the heart of a great book publishing 
organization, direct its poltdes and thdr execution, he will not long 
be a salesman. In the publishing business perhaps more than in 
most other businesses, the upward steps come fast, because the 
separating lines between the levels are more sharply drawn, the 
qualifications more distinctly defined, the process of development 
less protracted. 

Book publishing is, of course, subject to the common laws of 
business, but it probably does call for a more defined inclination 
and skill than most lines of manufacture. 

What the young person starting a business career needs to 
remember, when thinking of going Into the publishing business, is 
that business qualities are going to be much more important to 
him than a liking for good reading or a knack at writing. 

The Harvard graduate may prove to be not half as good a candi* 
date as the olBce boy in the h^ware shop across the street. 

RETAILING 

The small store on blain Street has always been, and in spite of 
revolutionary changes still is, one of the centers of our American 
life. 

There the people of Blanksburg or Dashville meet, swap news, 
and satisfy their need of a paper of needles, a frying pan, a pair of 
shoes, a camera. 

There a minor merchant strives to make himself a living by 
meeting the needs and satisfying the demands of a small community. 

The small community of today, however, is not what the small 
community of the 1890’s was. 

In those days, the small town was isolated from the great world. 
It was more than just a pace or two behind the great metropolis. 
Its people wore clothes that distinctly set them off from the city 
folk. They had a different outlook. They were branded as hinter- 
landers. 
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Today, with the amazing development of standardization, the 
people of the small towns are on a different footing. Manufacturers 
respect their buying power and cater to their well-defined tastes. 

What with the radio serving up news, hot-fresh, and the auto- 
mobile carrying the people about like a magic carpet, isolation just 
doesn’t exist any more, and even the major sectional differences 
between North and South, East and West are almost dimmed out. 

As a result of these changes, retail billing in small-town stores 
and in big-dty department stores is in some respects easier than 
it used to be, and in. others more difficulL 

There still remains, however, this one major difference, that the 
small-town storekeeper has more intimate contacts with his 
customers. In a department of a big store in New York or Chicago, 
customers come and go in a steady stream, and for one instance 
of clerk and customer being acquainted there are a thousand in 
which the transaction of the moment is the only contact they will 
e%*er have. But in the small store, relationships are more personal. 

The great department stores of today have practically all grown 
from small starts. "Where hundreds of storekeepers were satisfied 
to hold their own and merely make a Imng, one man destined to 
become a merchant prince, built with brains, grew with the com- 
munity, and made himself and his establishment important parts 
of its scheme of life. 

These achievements are not the result of chance. They are 
designed. They have a history based upon strong, wise deciaons. 
That history reflects careful study of the community— of develop- 
ment of real estate, the changing tendencies of business sections — 
of comers good and bad, the right and the wrong sides of streets 
— of service in the store — of good buying and correct markups and 
markdowns — of the timing of style Ganges and of the fine art of 
antidpating new demands and guarding against deterioration of 
stock. 

The person who studies retailing as a possible field for expenditure 
of his energies and the making of a living or a fortune should anal3r2e 
his own qualities with fearless candor and exact estimate. 

Retail selling is selling; that’s the firet point to be made. It is 
different from the salesman's work on the road; different from 
advertising, as a business in itself. 

It divides into quite different territories, as of the small, one-line 
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store, such as a shoe store; the country general store, the mail- 
order house, the chain store, the department store which is a dozen 
or a hundred stores in one. 

^Vhere one person likes to run his own biuaness, however small, 
deriving his firet reward from the sense of opportunity, responsi- 
bility, and independence, another likes the feeling of security that 
goes (for him) with a subordinate place in a large organization, 
and enjoys trying to score a good margin over his quota of sales 
Without hasung to take the nsks of the business. If he is moderately 
ambitious, ho may look forward to becoming a department head — 
and be well satisfied to stop right there. 

Many types of people are engaged in retail selling, and there is 
room for them all, need for all. The beginner should realize this 
fact, and may be sure he will make a better start if he sets himself 
a goal — even though quite ptasiWy he may, after a tryout, delib- 
erately abandon the original goal and adopt a new one. The idea 
is, that instead of drifting, he should follow a planned course, and 
know always for what he is heading. 

Sometimes a lover of books decides to start a book store. He 
rents a room, puts in a few tables and shelves of books— then sits 
down and waits for customers. Soon his small capital is eihausted; 
the original stock of books stands on the shelves, the landlord 
clamors for his rent— and another small business venture has failed. 

lakely as not, that proprietor spent most of his time reading the 
books he should have been selling. 

He should have been letting the world know he was there, with 
books to sell. 

Possibly he made a mistake in his selection of stock. He may have 
ordered the books he liked and passed by the ones he disapproved 
of, instead of considering the popular requirement. 

Certainly a bookseller may quite properly seek to influence the 
reading choices of his customers— afto* he gets enough customers 
to keep the business going. But, after all, selling is not missionary 
work. Its only measure of success is in sales volume.and amount of 
profits. 

It takes at least a year for a store of any kind to gain a footing- 
The venturer should always see his way ahead at least that far 
clearly and surely. A small store that breaks even in its first year 
is doing well. At that, its proprietor will have had some dark 
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them, and they can't buy goods to stand on the shelves to be sold 
only when someone comes in with an emergency request. And the 
townsfolk complain that the storekeepers charge them more than 
they would have to pay in the nearby city. And so local business 
lags pitifully. 

Ucsponsibility lies with the storekeepers. 

They are the sellers. Their interest in having local trade stay at 
home is greater than that of the town people, who would be glad 
to patronize local business but will certainly go where they know 
they can get the most for their money. 

Census figures for 1935 show 1,474,149 independent stores doing 
73.1 per cent of the country's retail business; chains, local and 
national, 22.8; all other types, 4.1. The chains had 127,482 stores 

An illuminating fact is that, for all retail stores, operating expense 
was $22 89 per hundred dollars of sales. Of course, this figure 
includes the big department stores with their heavy payrolls along 
with the smalUtown stores. Still, the figure carries a start toward 
a basis for any storekeeper's figuring on what he must do to make 
good. 

In retailing as in every other department of business, scientific 
system is the secret of success. 

One may derive sentimental satisfaction from being engaged in 
the nation’s business, but if he is to remain engaged in it, he must 
be determinedly, unwaveringly businesslike In'his methods. 

The one who goes ahead in business may have theories, but he 
invariably tests them with facts and figures. 

SALESMANSHIP 

First, production; second, sale of the product: that is Business. 

A young man, seeking a start in life and convinced that the 
business world offers the most of what he wants, should first con- 
sider whether his talents and tastes fit him best for work in the 
factory, the office, or the field. What are the arguments for and 
against salesmanship os his aim? 

Selling is an art, in that a seller must use imagination and judg- 
ment; a science, in so for as he can be guided by formula or rule, 
based upon experience, cither his own or others’. 

Whether it is true or not true that a good salesman can do more 
with inferior products than a poor salesman can do with a better 
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whether he has genius; he need only ask if he has the patience and 
persistence to stick to a hard line of travel until it brings lum to 
the appointed goal of sure, dependable sldll. 

In organizing a business, production of goods for sale naturally 
cotnes first — but note that they are goods for sale, and so the devel- 
opment of an adequate sales force becomes an imperative and early 
necessity. The candidate for a place on a sales force need never 
have misgivings lest opportunity be denied, for sales managers are 
ever on the alert for new talent. In seeking a position as salesman, 
it is well to bear in mind the fact that you are selling yourself— 
and to one who knows all the tricks of soiling and has full under- 
standing of what constitutes a fair test of salesmanship. 

A real sales force is a fine organization, and membership in such 
a force is a pnze worthy of any man’s best elTorts. The sales force 
is a major unit of the business. Its component parts, the individual 
salesmen, must he strong and effecUve contributors to the strength 
of the whole. 

A good selling force is sure to be headed by a sales manager of 
viaon, intelligence, and energy; one who knows the individual 
salesman's problems, and who also has the comprehensive view. 
He must plan each man’s work in the field as a vital part of the 
building of the business. He must know the goods, the market, and 
the strategy of getting the goods into the market against strong 
competition. He must know, and meet, the competitors’ methods 
of promotion; and the more he knows about the processes of pro- 
duction, the better is he fitted to supervise the program of selling- 
The man at the head of a successful selling system is sure to be 
one who "knows his bvainess” in every sense of the ezpresrion. A 
sales managership is a splendid goal for a young man to fix his 
thoughts upon as he begins his buriness career; selling is rich in 
go-ahead opportunity for the truly ambitious worker — knowledge 
of it is not only useful but practically indispensable to every im- 
portant executive in the ofBces. 

Before a man can be a sates manager, he has to prove his merit 
as a salesman. Therefore, the question has to be asked and an- 
swaed: "What makes a salesman a good salesman?” 

To be good, a salesman has to know, first, the goods he is selling; 
second, human nature in general, but especially the way it works 
in the mind of a buyer; third, bow to overcome sales resistance, to 
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beat down the buyer’s everlasting NO; fourth, how to close a deal 
(and this is a science), to get the name on the dotted line at the 
end of an order blank — and, finally, how to leam something definite, 
real, and tangible from every success and, still more, from every 
failure. 

How is a young man to know whether he can hope to make a 
salesman of himself? 

First, he does not have to be a natural-bom bargain driver, 
swapper, or "hoss trader." He can leam how to seU. 

Second, he must have courage, persistence, self-assertiveness — 
all under eovirol. 

Third, he must be an extremely realistic student of human nature. 
He may have ideals of the finest type, but he must judge others, in 
buaness, vnth complete objectivity. 

Finally, he must have a detailed working knowledge of the goods 
he sella and also of those sold by competitors. 

These are the facts to be borne in mind by the young man trying 
to decide what he wants to be, to what kind of work his abilities 
are best suited. Later, if he decides to be a salesman, he will have 
time— and abundant occasion— to study methods of approach, of 
presentation of his sales talk, of methods of closing the deal; to 
analyze the respective merits of the selling instinct and the scien- 
tific method; to leam how to execute his manager's orders and to 
make intelligent, truly informative reports. 

But first, he must follow the old Greek philosopher’s injunction 
"gnothi seauton,” know thyself— and be sure that he is not trying 
to make a salesman out of a mechanic, or teacher, or book- 
keeper. 

For those who after searching self-examination feel that sales- 
manship is their proper field, this book contains many features that 
will amply reward study. The salesman who does not know his line 
is hopeless. That is obvious. A related fact sometimes overlooked 
is that the more the salesman knows in addition to that line, the 
better is he fitted for the he-man’s game of selling against present- 
day competition. 

To be a salesman, it is by no means necessary to be a superman; 
but it is highly desirable, before trying to bre^ into the game, to 
be sure that one possesses the qualities definitely needed for 
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TRANSPORTATION 

Daniel Boone transported Mmsell, his rifle, and his pack over 
the wilderness trails afoot. Pioneers crossed the plains and prairies 
in covered wagons. The Pony Express carried mails to the new 
settlers of the West. And then one great day the railroad broke 
through, the last bit of steel ribbon was laid completing a trans- 
continental line, and the Iron Horse began hauling heavy loads 
from coast to coast. Transportation had achieved an epochal ad- 
vance over the lumbering stagecoach and the slow-moving canal- 
boat. As we look back from this day of marvelous motion, the view 
is one of the romance of human progress — romantic after it has 
been achieved through tremendous struggle — and of wonder that 
60 much business was done In those bygone times with such simple 
means and methods. 

When the country had been covered with a network of railroads, 
it seemed to many that progress had reached its limit. Some queer 
fellows began to dream of self-propelling vehicles, independent of 
steam power. Some even talked about flying like birds. But sober* 
minded persons who kept their feet firmly planted on solid earth 
Imew those visionary schemes could never be worked out. 

Then came the automobile, at first apparently destined to serve 
as a luxurious toy for the opulent few, then suddenly developed 
into a convenience, then a positive necessity, for the many. And 
finally — to date — the airplane. 

The story of America's industrial progress, material advance- 
ment, might be well told in terms of the improvement of commiuii* 
cations and transportation: the telegraph and telephone conquering 
time, and the railroad, automotive vehicle, and ^plane reducing 
the difficulties of space. 

To some young persons looking critically (and perhaps suspi- 
ciously) at the world that lies before them, wondering how they 
are to make their bread and butter (and good roast beef and gravy), 
and whether they are to be cogs in a great machine or can con- 
tribute some influence to the progress of mankind, render some 
useful service as a margin to thrir self-support, the transportation 
field smiles invitingly. The boy who spent ^ppy hours running his 
Christmas electric train may be desUned to become a preacher or 
a poet, a filing clerk or a meebame, a lawyer or a tradesman. Or it 
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may be that his childhood interest in nmnrng trains will abide as 
a dominating interest in his life, and he may strike out for a career 
in transportation. 

Since the first eageiMninded man put a pole through a couple of 
sections of log and made a pair of wheels to lighten his burden of 
labor in moving his primitive goods from place to place, the passion 
for roechaniaed hauling has been rooted in the minds of hosts of 
men. The trackwalker doing his section of the great railroad — now 
streamlined — sharra the acal and zest of railroading with the 
president of the company, in his richly appointed offices. 

The owner of a growing fleet of motor trucks gets his living and 
a kick out of the carriage of goods. Bus drivers are properly proud 
of the service they render the public in making their scheduled 
times and carrying their passengers safely through fog and storm. 
And airplane traffic commands the same proud loyalty from all 
departments in its now highly organized conduct. 

Transportation has leveled off the seasons in the food market. 
Perishable stuffs are carried in refrigerator cars, and vegetables are 
shipped from Florida, Georgia, Texas, California to New York and 
Boston, and delivered as fresh as when picked. 

Transportation has been knit up wth the story of industrial 
development. In millions of tons annually, raw materials are carried 
to the mills and factories; finished goods are distributed through 
wide territories. Without modem transportation, we could hardly 
have mass production and a geniunely national market. 

In transportation, os in almost all lines of activity in our indus- 
trial world of today, there is at this time special need of persons who 
m'e willing to put on overalls and work with their hands. The white- 
collar world is full. 

JOB OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE RETURNING VETERAN 

The veteran who desires a return to Uie job he held before enter- 
ing the armed services. vriU, wadiffyzultjf plawng VAsnself. By 
law, employers are required to reinstate honorably discharged mem- 
bers of ^e armed forces in Uieir former position, or in a position of 
like seniority, status, and pay, providing certain specifications are 
met. These specifications may be checked on at the veteran's local 
draft board. 

As soon as possible after bang discha^ed, the veteran should 
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report to his draft board. If he desires a new job, a member of the 
Re-employment Committee will make the necessary contacts for 
him with the Veterans Employment Division of the United States 
Employment Service, War Manpower Commission; if he desires to 
return to his former occupation, the committeeman will contact the 
serviceman’s employer. 

Persons seeking a new position will find that the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service, with offices located in every major city of the 
union, offers capable, friendly counsel designed to guide the indi- 
vidual into a suitable employment. The re-employment committee- 
man will follow through the matter of re-employment to a successful 
conclusion. If a veteran is dissatisfied with his first job, he will be 
ducted to some other job, and will continue to be so directed imtil 
such time as he finally finds work to which he feels himself suited. 

World War II has wrought many economic, industrial, and sodal 
changes. The returning serviceman will find Uterally an infinite va- 
riety of new jobs and new fields of endeavor opening before him. As 
a member of the armed services, be will receive great consideration 
and through its various veterans* organizations, the Selective 
Service System will see to it that his rights are defended. 
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curt ejqjressious such as these: "What do you want?" or "What is 
it?” or a bored, querulous "Yes?" 

The visitor may say, "I want to see Mr. Employer," but refrain 
from gi%ang his own name. In such a case, you would reach for a 
pad and pencil, saying, "Mr Employer is busy just at the moment, 
but if you will give me your name and the nature of the call I will 
try to arrange for you to see him.” You will find that the pad and 
pencil will generally have the effect of making the visitor give his 
name. If you realize, after getting the visitor’s name and buaness, 
that Mr. Employer would not wish to see him, you must try to 
satisfy the visitor without letting him see Mr. Employer. You may 
speak to Mr. Employer and get a message from him for the \isitor, 
or you may handle the matter yourself somewhat as follows: "Mr. 
Visitor, I don't believe there is anything to be gained from seeing 
Mr. Employer at this time, since our fall advertising schedule is 
already made up, and he will not buy any more advertising space 
until the spring. However, if you would like to leave your rate card 
and a copy of your publication, I will see that ilr. Employer 
receives them. If he wishes to get In touch with you, he will call 
your office ’’ If the business could be handled more effectively by 
another department, you may explain to the visitor that Mr. 
Employer does not handle these matters, but that you will try to 
arrange for him to see Mr. Rightman. When you refer visitors to 
other departments, be sure that you are sending them to the proper 
place, as it is very annoying for the visitor to be shunted from one 
place to another. 

If you believe Mr. Employer would want to see the visitor, you 
may give him a message and ask him to see the visitor, or you may 
make an appointment for Mr. Employer, depending upon what 
procedure has been agreed upon between you and the employer. 
Routine matters or callers who simply want information will prob- 
ably not be admitted to Mr. Employer’s office, but you must never 
actually refuse to grant a viator an interview. You may explain 
that Mr. Employer cannot see the visitor at the time, and then 
offer your assistance. You can almost always satisfy the viator if 
you will show a sincere interest in his business, give him your 
undivided attention, and give him all the service or information 
he requires with an air of assurance and confidence. This air oi 
self-confidence will give the viator confidence in your decisions, 
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also, and will help to make him feel that he has accomplished as 
much in seeing you as he would have in seeing Mr. Employer. 

Do not make the mistake of jumping to conclusions. I^t us sup- 
pose a visitor asks to see Mr. Employer and hands you his business 
card. From the card you leam that Mr. Visitor is a salesman of 
stocks and bonds. Even if Mr. Employer has said that you are to 
admit none of these salesmen to his office, you are not justified in 
abruptly dismissing the visitor, but should use the technique 
described previously. On the other hand, Mr. Visitor may be an 
old friend of Mr. Employer’s and have no intention of trying to 
sell him any securities. Tactful questioning of the visitor vdll re%*eal 
the atuation to you before you make any blunders, and you can 
then treat the call as personal. 

Announcing Callers 

When Mr. Employer indicates that he wishes to have a visitor 
shown into his office, you should say, “Mr. Employer will see you 
now, Mr. \Tsitor.” You walk before the visitor and a little to one 
ade, enter the office and step to one side. If the employer has not 
met the visitor before, you may say, "Mr. Employer, this is Mr. 
\Tator.” Then, \mless you are needed to take notes of the intei^new 
or for some other reason, you leave the office, closing the door 
quietly if it was closed before. 

If a visitor who has an appointment arrives while Mr. Employer 
is interviewing another caller, you may phone to the employer to 
warn lum of lus next appointment, or you may go to his office and 
say something like this: '‘Mr. Employer, Mr. So-and-So has just 
amved to keep lus appointment with you. Shall I tell him you will 
see him within the next few minutes?” The method to be used 
depends upon the employer’s wishes in the matter. 

It is courteous for ^Ir. Employe to rise when a vistor, espedally 
a woman, enters his office. He should greet her pleasantly, draw 
up a chair for her, and remain standing until she is seated. He should 
give the visitor his imdivided attention, even though he must limit 
the length of the interview. "When the visitor rises to leave the 
office, ilr. Employer should also rise and escort the visitor to the 
door of his office. 

While a visitor is being interviewed in Mr. Employer’s office, 
you must see that there are as few interruptions as possible. Unless 
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a telephone call is urgent or othCTwise important, you should take 
the message and have Mr. Emplc^rer telephone later. If it is neces- 
sary to give him a message, you should write the message on a 
piece of paper, apologize briefly for the interruption, and hand him 
the note. A wntten message usually causes less of a break in the 
interview than an oral message would. Again, however, your 
procedure should be influenced by your employer’s wishes. If he 
wishes to have all telephone calls put through to his office at once, 
regardless of the interruption, you should do so. Or if he prefers to 
receive necessary messages over his telephone instead of by written 
notes, you will of course do as he wishes. 

Incidentally, when the telephone rings while one is talking with 
some other person, he should excuse himself before answering the 
call. It IS especially important for Mr. Employer to remember this 
courtesy when the telephone rings while he has a visitor in his 
office. He should make the call as brief as possible, and should 
avoid the overcautious, guarded manner of speaking which is 
typical of so many businessmen under these circumstances. 

Handling Appointments 

It is only common courtesy for both parties to an appointment 
to be punctual. It is also considerate for the office caller to make 
his visit bnef, particularly m view of the fact that the busincssmaa 
may have other appointments which must be kept waiting if the 
visitor IS long-winded. 

If the office caller must be late for his appointment, he should 
call the other person’s secretary, explain briefly why he cannot keep 
the appointment on time, and try to arrange for either a few min- 
utes’ grace or a later appointment. If the burinessman rcaliies 
beforehand that it will be imposrible for him to keep an appoint- 
ment on time, he should have his secretary telephone the visitor 
and try to change the time of the appointment However, there arc 
times when the businessman is unavoidably detained at the last 
moment, and there is no chance to warn the visitor that he cannot 
keep the appointment. Or it may be that when the visitor arrives, 
the burinessman is not in his office, and the secretary has no 
definite idea when he will return. Under these circumstances, the 
secretary should explain the atuafion to the viator, oiler 'hw 
employer’s apologies, and try to arrange another appointment. Or 
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if she knows definitely how late her employer will be, she might 
offer the visitor his choice of waiting or of returning at a specified 
time. It is the height of discourtesy to ask a visitor to wait an 
indefinite length of time for your employer, since the implication 
is that the visitor’s time is not so important as the employer’s. 

Personal Conduct 

Make it your business to remembo* the names and faces of regular 
office callers, so that you can make your greeting friendly and 
personal. Practically everyone enjoys being recognized and called 
by name. But do not reserve yoxir courtesy for the few regular 
visitors. Greet each one in the same pleasant manner. It will greatly 
simplify your job of getting the viator’s name and the natxire of 
his buaness, and if it is necessaiy to send the viator away without 
letting him see the person he wished to call on, he will feel less 
annoyance if you have been friendly, pleasant and courteous. 

to avoid having \'isitors lounging around the desk or switch- 
board, joking and teasing. Many young men feel that this Is the 
way to win the secretary or receptionist’s good will, but with tact 
and firmness you should be able to guide them to chairs in the wait- 
ing room. Do not Indulge in long conversations with regular callers 
and neglect others. Learn to accept compliments with a pleasant, 
reserved, "Thank you.’’ Do not laugh loudly, giggle, or allow over- 
friendly callers to distract your attention from your job, which is 
-to give each caller prompt, courteous attention. 

• Using the Telephone 

In using the telephone, it is important to remember that the 
impression you create on the person at the other end of the line is 
almost entirely a result of the tone of your voice, what you say 
and how you say it, and your telephone manners. While a curt 
remark may be softened by a friendly smile in meeting office callers, 
in a telephone conversation the effect of the smile is lost and you 
are judged only on the curt remark. Therefore the business person 
who wishes to inspire confidence, create a favorable impression, 
and attract friendly feeling and good will — and this applies espe- 
cially to secretaries — ^will learn to express a pleating personality in 
terms of sound. 
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Voice 

Speak in a conversational tone of voice. Even a long-distance 
call does not require a lusty voice which can be heard from one 
end of the office to the other. If you face the transmitter, hold your 
lips about half an inch away from it, and speak into it slowly and 
distinctly, the other person will have no difficulty in hearing your , 
voice, even if it is low-pitched. Try smiling now and then during a 
telephone conversation, just as if you were able to see the other 
person. Even though the smile cannot be transmitted over the 
telephone, it will be reflected in a pleasanter, more friendly tone of 
voice. Avoid slipping into a monotonous manner of speaking. lYy 
constantly to make your voice sound cordial and pleasant, ani- 
mated and sincerely interested. Don't look away from the telephone 
while you are talldng; don’t hold a pencil or any other object in 
your mouth. Don't make it difficult for the other person to hear 
you by speaking too rapidly or by allowing your voice to fade away 
to a mumble. 

Manners 

When the telephone rings, answer it promptly and give the caller 
your courteous, undirided attention. Do not lift the receiver, and 
then before answering the call, finbb your conversation vrith the 
person at your desk. Or do not try to talk to someone in your office 
while you are carrying on a telephone conversation. If there is 
someone with you when your telephone rings, ask to be excused 
while you answer the call, and then put all your intelligence into 
giving the caller satisfactory service. It sometimes happens that 
the telephone rings just at the moment when you are terribly busy 
or in an unpleasant mood because of something which has just 
occurred. Under such conditions you must be particularly careful 
not to let your voice reflect your mood. After all, the caller had 
nothing to do with it, so it Is nritber fair nor courteous to growl at 
him, or to speak curtly. When you have finished your telephone 
convCTsation, replace the instrument on its hook quietly— ^on’t 
slam it down. 'There is a chance that the other person will still 
have his receiver off the hook and he won't like the sound when it 
hits his ear. 

And inddentally, remember to be courteous when you are con- 
nected with the wrong telephone number. It is only common cour- 
tesy to say “I’m sorry" when you learn that a mistake has been 
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made, and even if it was all the operator’s fault you arc not justified 
in slamming down the receiver without so much as an apology to 
the person at the other end of the vnre. 

T^enever possible, avoid asking a person to wait to be connected 
with his party. If there must be a delay, suggest that you call him 
back in a few moments. The callCT may say that he prefers to hold 
the wire. If he does, be sure to remember that he is waiting, and if 
the delay amounts to more than a few moments, tell him Mr. 
So-and-So is still busy and again offer to take a message. There 
are few things more annojdng than to be left holding the wire for 
an indefinite length of time, during which you wonder if you are 
still connected or if the secretary has forgotten about you, until 
finally you hang up in desperation. 

Business Calis 

All the roles given up to date regarding the use of the telephone 
apply to both business and personal calls. Now, however, we shall 
give closer attention to the proper handling of buaness calls. 

While it is perfectly all right to answer the telephone by saying, 
"Hello,” in business offices It is considered better form to say: 

"Mr. Lewis* office, Miss Hunt speaking,” or 
"Jefferson & Lee, Miss Roberts speaking,” or 
"Mr. Grant’s office,” or 
"Mr. Grant's secretarj' speaking,” or 
"Lackawanna 6400” (or whatever the number is). 

When you make a telephone call and are connected, it is conadered 
good form to identify yourself immediately. For c.tample, you 
might say: 

"Is Mr. Jones in— Mr. Brown is calling,” or 
"Mr. Jones, please — Mr, Smith calling,” or 
"May I speak to Mr. Jones — Miss Hdl speaking.” 

However, many callers simply say, "Is Mr. Jon^ in?” and fail 
to give their own names. In such cas^, the secretary may say some- 
thing like this: 

"Mr. Jones is not in his office at the moment. May I take 
the message?” 

"Mr. Jones is busy at the moment. Who shall I say is 
phoning?” 

"I’m 801 X 5 ’ Mr. Jones is bu^ at Uic moment. Perhaps I can 
help 3 ’ou.” 
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If, after the caller has idenUficd himself, the secretary r^hses 
that the call is important or requires her employer's attention, she 
may say: “Mr. Jones has Just come into the office. I’ll ask him to 
speak to you at once,” or “1 believe Mr. Jones is free now. Ill 
connect you immediately.” If the employer really is out or busy, 
the secretary may tell the caller when he will be available and ofTer 
to have him phone the caller whoever he will be at that time. If 
the call IS not very important, or it the secretary is able to supply 
whatever information the caller desires, she may handle the call 
herself. However, the secretary should not give information over 
the telephone unless she is sure of the identity of the caller and 
knows that it is all right to give out the information. If she cannot 
be sure that she is justified In giving out certain information, she 
should leave the telephone for a moment on the pretense that she 
must get the information, and consult someone in authority. 

If the secretary believes the call coxild be more effectively handled 
by another department, she should first make certain which depart- 
ment is the proper one, then courteously explain to the caller that 
she is transferring his call to Mr. So-and-So who handles matters 
of this land. 

While most of these rules for telephone etiquette have been 
addressed primarily to secretaries, let it not be assumed that 
executives and other business people have no need for them. For 
example, here is one discourtesy which is found almost exclusively 
among busy executives. He asks his secretary or the telephone 
operator to call a certain person for him. The call U put through 
and the proper person call^ to the telephone, but by this time the 
executive is nowhere in eight. 'Then while the secretary searches 
for the executive, the other person is expected to wait patiently at 
the other end of the line. is the height of discourtesy, because 
the executive thereby implies that his time is more valuable than 
that of the person he is- calling. When this occurs, the secretary 
should not keep the other person waiting more than a moment or 
so. She may explain, with an apology, that the executive is not in 
his office, and then put the call through again when he returns. 

Personal Calls 

As far as possible, personal calls diould be avoided during buaness 
hours. Sometimes, of couree, these calls arc necessary, but even 
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then they should be brief. Liong, rambling telephone conversations 
are never in good taste, but in a business ofTice they are especiolly 
undearable since they consume much \'aluable time and shut out 
other calls which may be very important. 

The buaness person whose fnends insist on calling him at the 
office is at a distinct disadrantage, as he cannot control them as 
well as he does the calls he makes himself. Of course, he may bo 
more wary of giving his friends his business number, and he may 
explain to others that ho cannot con\-cniently chat with them over 
the office telephone, but he must still depend Largely on their 
coxirtesy and consideration to remedy the situation. If a note would 
do just as well, don't telephone your business friends during office 
hours, unless you know for a fact that it will cause them no 
inconvenience. 


Personal Relations 

Perhaps because they are comparative newcomers in the business 
world, women frequently have more difficulty in th<ir personal 
relations with employer and office associates than men do. On 
them is the burden of proof that they are really interested in their 
jobs, and not primarily in finding social companions or husbands; 
that they can be trusted with responsibility and can keep to them- 
selves information not for general distribution. They must prove 
that they can work congenially and efficiently with superiors, but 
at the same time be respectful, reserved, and matter-of-fact. Like- 
wise, they must be able to work smoothly uath other employees, 
but have the ability to claim their respect, good will, and co- 
operation when necessary. And, very important, they must prove 
that they can free their minds of all social or domestic matters and 
give their work all the attention it requires. The clever buaness- 
woman avoids any action which would seem to show her lacking 
in any of these i^pects. 


nVtA Employtr 

First of all you owe your ranploycr respect, it for no other reason 
than that he is your superior. Address him respectfully, give him 
your full attention when he speaks to you, defer to his wishes in all 
matters pertaining to buaness, and answer him with at least as 
much courtesy as you would accord an office caller. If he is a 
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friendly, sociable person, don't take advantage by being too chatty, 
impertinent, or chummy. Be friendly and pleasant, but remember 
that he IS still your employer and maintain a certain amount of 
reserve. If, on the other hand, he is unpleasant and hard to work 
with, summon all your tact to smooth the relationship, and try pot 
to admit even to yourself that you don’t like him. A^ve all, don’t 
gossip about him or anything connected with him to the other 
employees, because as your employer he is entitled to loyalty. 

Don’t be misled by the moving-picture versions of office life 
into believing that all employers are misunderstood and are just 
waiting for an attractive secretary to solve their problems. They 
are usually conservative businessmen, with only the most honorable 
intentions toward their employees. The average employer would 
much rather have an eflident secretary who relieves him of irksome 
office detail than one who thinks she was hired for her pretty face 
or her attractive appearance. There is no doubt that the latter 
attributes are advantageous, but they should not be overrated. 

> 

Dates 

The problem of whether or not to accept invitations from 
superiors is one which perplexes many women in business. As a 
general rule, it is wiser not to enter into a social relationship with 
superiors. F^t of all it may cause gossip and arouse animosity 
among other employees. Serondly, it is exceedingly difficult to 
re-establish a matter-of-fact, effident business relationship with 
your superior during office hours. However, circumstances make 
each case diiferent, and you must therefore decide for yourself, 
after carefully weighing the posable disadvantages agdnst the 
pleasure to be gained. Luncheon engagements, for example, are 
quite often purely business conferences, and there is not likely to 
be any unfavorable comment even if the businesswoman or her 
superior happens to be married. A very young girl, or one in a minor 
office position, however, would leave herself open to gosap if she 
accepted a anular invitation from her superior, particularly if he 
were married. The executive who keeps a young woman employee 
working overtime should give hw money for dinner, but he should 
not invite her to have dinnCT with him. Even if he does suggest it, 
the clever girl will plead another engagement or sometWng of that 
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sort. If you decide that it would be unwise to accept a superior's 
invitation, refuse it courteously, graciously, and if possible give a 
plausible excuse. It is not necessary or desirable to assume a shocked 
or indignant manner. 

However, many pleasant social relationships are established 
between men and women office associates. If an unmamed man, 
not her superior, extends an invitation or asks permission to call 
on a woman with whom he works, there is no reason why she should 
refuse unless she does not care for his company. But office associates 
who establish friendships should sUll maintain businesslike manners 
in dealing with each other in the office, and they must refrain from 
discussing their private affairs with other employees. 

With Other Employees 

The businesswoman who hopes to succeed, cannot afford to be 
"chummy” with her office associates. By this we mean that she 
must not visit and chat with them during business hours. She must 
not gossip, discuss her employer and his private affairs, or any 
other member of the organization. She must not reveal confidential 
information to anyone, nor should she be a clearinghouse for office 
rumors. "While the haii-fellow-weir*met woman who is accepted by 
her associates as a pal and "one of the crowd" may be well liked, 
she cannot inspire confidence in her responsibility or command 
respect and obedience as easily as the woman who is reserved, dis- 
creet, and less of a pal. Yet the reserved woman can be equally well 
liked, in addition to gaining the respect of her co-workers, by being 
gracious, courteous, and fair in all her dealings with them. She 
remembers to say "please” and "thank you” when asking for and 
receiving service. She requests others to do things, instead of 
ordering them. She says, "I’m sorry/’ when she accidentally incon- 
veniences another. She does not shirk her own responsibilities, and 
she is willing to help other people whenever she can. All of which 
does not make her a Pollyanna, but a lady in the finest sense of 
the word. 

The newcomer in an office should be introduced to those execu- 
tives and office staff members, with whom she will come in contact. 
These introductions may be performed by the office manager, the 
head stenographer, or an empli^ee who has been chosen as official 
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hostess The forms described in the chapter on Introductions and 
Greetings are followed: men presented to women, younger person 
to older person. Unless another employee has been instructed to 
take the new arrival under her wing for a day or two, it is gracious 
and friendly for her nearest neighbor to offer to be of service. Per* 
haps the stranger is in doubt about some office regulation or pro- 
cedure, needs an eraser or some supplies, would appreciate haring 
a restaurant recommended at lunch time, or perhaps all she needs 
IS a land word and a pleasant smile to put her at ease. On the other 
hand, the stranger should avoid “pushing" or being overfriendly. 
She should be pleasant and friendly to the other employees, but 
she must wait for them to make the first advances. If they inrite 
her to join them at lunch, she may accept with thanks. But if they 
don’t invite her for the first few days, she should neither feel hurt 
and indignant nor inrite herself. It takes some people longer than 
others to make friends, but until the stranger has been sized up 
and accepted by at least a few of the employees, it will do her no 
good to try to rush things. 

Greetings 

The well-bred man or woman does not allow the high pressure 
of business life to rob him of his good manners. He greets tlie 
elevator operator with a pleasant “Good morning." Upon entering 
the office, he bestows a similar greeting upon whichever employees 
or associates he happens to meet. When he is leaving at night, he 
says, “Good night," to those he passes on his way out. It is not 
necessary to say "Good morning" or “Good night” to each person 
in the office individually, nor should the amring employee stop to 
talk at each desk he passes in going to his own. A man removes his 
hat when he enters the office — even when the office is his own. 

The question of whether or not an employee should greet an 
executive with whom he has very little contact when they meet in 
the hall or elevator, seems to worry many people. There is really 
no definite answer, except that you must use your common sense. 
A secretary or stenographer who might once in a while come in 
contact with him, would probably speak to him. A shipping clerk 
or a file clerk, particularly in a large organization where they might 
never actually meet the executive, would probably not bother. But 
if the file clerk did speak, what harm would there be? 
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In Elevators 

In the elevators of office buildings it is not necessary for men to 
remove their hats, or to allow women to leave the elevator first 
if they would thereby interfere with other passengers. When getting 
on the elevator, however, a man usually allows any women who are 
also waiting, to precede him. But again, if he must cause a traffic prob- 
lem to offer this courtesy, he gets on the elevator in his regular turn. 

Even in business elevators, one should refrain from conversation 
as much as possible. At any rate, it is not good form to mention 
names, or to discuss private business or social affairs And inci- 
dentally, while you are expected to say “Good morning” and “Good 
night” to elevator operators, and may even have a little informal 
discussion of the weather, it is not particularly good form to joke, 
tease, and carry on flippant conversations with them. 

Names 

During office hours, remember to call office associates and em- 
ployers by their full titles: Mr. So-and-So, Miss Brown, and Mrs. 
Smith. The well-bred businesswoman refers to herself as “Miss 
So-and-So” when necessary. No matter how well she is acquainted 
TOth her employer and other execuUves, she does not call them by 
their flrst names in the office, or at least, not when others are present. 
She refers to them as “Mr. Brown” and “Mr. Smith” in conversa- 
tion, not “Brown,” “Smith,” or just “he.” During lunch hour and 
outside of the office, girls and men may call each other by first 
names. They may even follow this procedure in private office con- 
versations. But as a general rule, it is considered better form to use 
the more formal style of address in the office. In the smaller cities 
and towns, where office atmosphere is frequently rather informal, 
an employer may call his employees by their first names. If it is 
customary in your place of buriness, don’t worry about it or try 
to change it. 

In addressing an office callw or anyone else whose name you do 
not know, it is preferable to use “Sir” or “Madam,” rather than 
just plain “Mister,” “Lady,” or “Mrs." 

Entering Private Offices 

Ordinarily, a well-bred person never enters a private room or 
office without knocking on the door first. The secretary is privileged. 
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as a general rule, to enter her employer’s office without knocking 
However, if there is someone else in his office, whether a friend, an 
office caller, or an associate, or if for some other reason the secretary 
feels that it would be more courteous, she should knock on the 
door. It IS not necessary for her to wait for an answer before enter- 
ing But anyone other than the employer’s secretary should make 
It a rule always to knock on a closed door If the door happens to 
be open, one may look in and ask permission to enter. Frequently 
the occupant of the office may be busy at the moment, and it is 
only courteous to give him an opportunity to say, "Would you 
mmd coming back in about five minutes?” Respect for other 
people’s time is a mark of good breeding, so try not to waste an 
associate’s time by unnecessary visits to his office. He may not 
want to ask you to leave, and yet he may be so busy that your 
presence is very unwelcome. 

General 

One of the most ngid rules of etiquette in both social and business 
life is to be punctual for appointments. While an executive may 
not adhere stnctly to office hours, he must be punctual for appoint- 
ments or nsk losing both the appointment and the good will of the 
other person An employee, howe%'er, must be punctual if he wishes 
to safeguard his reputation and perhaps even his job. If your day 
begins at nine o'clock, try to arrive a few minutes early so that 
you can be all settled and ready to begin your work promptly. 
Many employees seem to feel that they are doing all that is expected 
of them if they arrive at nine o'clock, even though they then spend 
from fifteen minutes to half an hour powdering, smoking, and chat- 
ting in the rest room, and generally getting settled. This, of course, 
is not to be considered punctuality. You should also try to avoid 
taking more than the time allowed you for lunch. Of course, the 
person whose business it is to make contacts may quite properly 
take more than an hour for lunch, rince this is part of his job, but 
we are talking about employees who are expected to live up to a 
definite schedule. At four-thirty you should not clear your desk 
and prepare to be the first one to leave at five o'clock. It is per- 
missible to budget your last half-hour, so that you will not have 
to remain overtime to finish, but don't always be the first one to 
leave as soon as the clock strikes five. If your employer makes a 
habit of beginning his dictation at a quarter to five, you may try» 
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tactfully, to show him the \mfaimess of making you work overtime 
every evening, or perhaps you can manage in some other way to 
make him begin his work a little earlia-. But try not to be disagree- 
able when it sometimes becomes necessary for you to remain after 
hours. 

While a girl may occasionally put a little powder on her nose, 
while remaining at her desk, she should not give her make-up a 
general overhauling or comb her hair unless she has a private office 
and is alone. Neither should she manicure her nails during office 
hours, first because this is one of the things that must be done in 
private, and second because she is paid to perform certain office 
work, and not to take care of her personal grooming. 

In most buaness offices, employees are not permitted to smoke 
at their desks, unless, perhaps, they have private offices. Or it may 
be that men are given this privilege, but not women. Even though 
you feel that the rule unfair, you must be well-bred enough to 
abide by it. Go to the rest room to smoke, if you must, but try not 
to make your trips too frequent or too long. 

The best possible way to win the dbUke of office associates is to 
make a practice of borrowing, or to carry tales. In almost every 
office there is at least one person who borrows cigarettes constantly, 
yet never has even one to offer when someone else runs short. The 
excuse usually given is that the person wishes to give up smoking, 
and if he had his own cigarettes he would surely smoke more, so 
instead he borrows them one at a time! If this were really the reason, 
wouldn't it be more considerate to have some person hold a package 
of cigarettes in trust, and borrow them one at a time from that 
person? Equally undesirable are the people who ask to borrow your 
comb, your compact, soap, towel, or drinking glass, or who use 
your fountain pen, mnbrella, paper knife, eraser, etc., and forget 
to return them. likewise, every office usually has its chief tale 
carrier, trouble maker, or gosap distributor. This person seems to 
attract to herself ev'ery “inside story” and every bit of gossip or 
rumor, in a truly magnetic manner. As soon as she has collected 
her stories, she tells them, with an air of authority, to everyone 
who will listen. And she makes a particular point to tell them to 
just the wrong people, in order to create as much disturbance as 
possible. If there is such a pw-son among your office associates, be 
Murteous to her, but at all costs do not gossip with her or become 
involved in her plans to stir up trouble. 
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EFFICIENCY 

A successful secretary is one who keeps the office machinery 
running smoothly, with no friction or grinding of gears, particularly 
m her relations with employer, office associates, and callers. She 
must have courtesy, tact, resourcefulness, initiative, firmness, and 
reserve. 

In addition to possessing and cultivating these qualities, the 
secretary should study ways and means of increaang her defimte 
usefulness to her employer. 

To lessen the employer's burden of correspondence, she should 
familiarize herself with the firm’s business and with the policies 
and the style of expression followed in the employer’s letters. In 
tins way, she may fit herself to answer routine letters capably and 
satisfactorily on a mere instruction as to the facts and figures, 
making it necessary for the employer to dictate only those letters 
which require his personal attenUon. 

Many secretaries keep an appointment calendar for the em- 
ployer; the better secretaries see to it that as an appointment falls 
due all correspondence and data that might be n^ed during the 
interview are placed on his desk, for ready reference. 

There are innumerable ways in which a secretary may make he^ 
self indispensable. She keeps track of routine details. By means of 
card indexes or files, she is always ready with needed information 
and reminders, material for reports, and the like. She does not try 
to get by on a minimum of service, but strives to increase her use- 
fulness and value, preparing herself for assumption of greater 
responsibilities in the future. 

The efficient secretary will make a record of all save the most 
casual phone calls. For this purpose, she should have a pad of slips 
printed in this way: 

Date 'Time 

Call for 

Called by 

Representing 

'Their phone no. 

Will call again. 

Request you to call back 

Message 


Call answered by . 
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DUTIES AND PROBLEMS OF SECRETARIES 
What Is a Secretary? 

The word scerffary comes from medieval Latin sccrcfartus, mean- 
ing “a confidant,” and being itself derived from the old Latin word 
sccrclim, a secret. In its English form, the word originally meant 
“a person to whom secrets are entrusted, a confidant”: but in that 
sense, it has become completely obsolete. 

The first modern use given in the dictionary is in the sense of an 
amanuensis, one who docs writing for another; but the word is 
almost never used, nowadays, with such limited application. The 
definition that comes closest to present-day acceptance is this: "A 
confidential clerk, especially one who attends to correspondence, 
records, etc., of a prirate or confidential character; in a corporation, 
society, etc., one having oversight of, or responsibility for the cor- 
respondence, records, etc,, of the organization.” 

The former of these definitions is the one that applies to this 
section of this book; but it is only a start toanTd the full import of 
the word. The essence of that import is in the word confidential; a 
secretary, in the e.xecutivo’8 vocabularj', is his alter ego or other 
self, a person who commands his complete confidence and can be 
trusted ^th the secrets of the business — one who stands between 
him and the public, a guardian of the gates. 

The editor of a great metropolitan paper, the mayor of that same 
metropolis, the head of a great corporation or of a department 
Tfithin its organization — all alike depend upon the seiances of secre- 
taries to relieve the chief of the heavy burden of office detail. News- 
paper offices, city halls, and buaness establishments are constantly 
besieged by persons eager to talk with the editor, the mayor, or the 
manager, and consume his worldng* time with pleas or projects that 
may or may not dcsen'c a hearing. 

It still is true that editors and municipal c-vecutives arc more apt 
to have men as secretaries than to employ women for that service. 
Still, here as in other fields, women have demonstrated thrir 
capability and have served notable efficiency. 

For present purposes, however, the meaning of secretary is 
restricted to the clear-minded, capable woman who keeps guard 
over the business executive’s papers and protects his precious 
minutes against wastage at the hands of well-meaning viritors each 
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of whom alone would represent little interruption, but who all 
together bulk into something that might seem to the harassed man 
of business nothing less destructive than an army of termites 
devouring time. 

HELPFUL HINTS FOR SECRETARIES 

Fasten a rubber band over one cover of the shorthand notebook. 
As pages of notes are transcribed, draw diagonal lines through them 
and hook them under the rubber band. This will avoid the necessity 
of hastily searching through your notebook for a clean page when 
called to take dictation. 

When summoned to her employer’s office, the secretary should 
always take along her notebook and several sharpened pencils in 
order to avoid delay in case the employer wishes to dictate, to take 
notes on instructions he may give, etc. It is advisable to have more 
than one pencil, or to have a pendl sharpened at both ends, so that 
if the point of one pencil breaks another one is immediately avail- 
able, and there is no interruption in dictation. 

At the beginning of each day’s dictation, the secretary should 
indicate the current date. Then If at some time it is necessary to 
check back on old dictation, the work is greatly ampUfied. 

Generally, the secretary should not interrupt the dictation of a 
letter to verify a dgure or the spelling of a name, etc. If she has 
any question regarding the letter, she should wait until it is com- 
pleted, as an interruption is usually disconcerting to the person 
who is dictating. However, if the dictator wishes to be interrupted 
at the moment the question comes up, of course, the secretary should 
act accordingly. 

Punctuation marks, even if not dictated, should be inserted as 
the letter is being taken down. This facilitates reading it back 
correctly. 

Any reference to an enclosure or something to be sent by separate 
mail, should be circled or underlined. During the first lull in dicta- 
tion, the secretary should also make a mark of some kind at the 
top of the dictated letter, calling her own attention in a more 
emphatic manner to the enclosure or the mailing. 

If the dictator will number consecutively the letters he answers, 
and the secretary will correspondingly number the dictated answers, 
it will be unnecessary to have the entire name and address of the 
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correspondent dictated. It also saves the secretary's time when she 
is transcribing her notes and wishte to have the correspondent's 
letter before her. 

Do not try to erase an incorrect outline when taking dictation. 
Just cross it out. Erasing not only lessens your speed, but also 
calls the dictator’s attention to the fact that you have made a 
mistake. 

WWle the dictator is trying to think during dictation, the secre- 
tary must avoid making unnecessary motions and distracting 
noises. In other words, do not tap your teeth with your pencil, 
snap the rubber band on your notebook, fix your hair or clothing, 
fumble with papers, etc. 

Before beginning to transcribe her notes, the secretary should 
read them over quickly, correcting indistinct outlines, inserting 
punctuation, and checking grammatical errors, and the too frequent 
use of certain words. Regarding the last suggestion, the secretary 
is justified in changing grammatical construction just enough to 
make it correct; she should not change whole sentences to suit her 
own taste unless the dictator specifically asks her to. The lengths 
to vhich a secretary may go in (his connection depend entirely upon 
the employer’s wishes. 

To center a heading horizontally on a sheet of paper, place the 
sheet in the typewriter so that Uie left edge is at zero. The figure at 
the right edge of the sheet will indicate the number of letter spaces 
in the paper’s width- Coimt the number of letters and spaces in 
the heading, subtract from the total number of letter spaces, and 
divide by two. This is the point at which to begin typing the head- 
ing. For example: You wish to center the heading Horizontal 
CenfcTing on a sheet 8} inches wide. You will find there are 100 
letter spaces in a sheet of this width. In the heading to be centered, 
there are 19 letters and one space between the two words, or a total 
of 20 spaces. Subtract 20 from 100, and divide the answer (80) by 
two. The result, 40, is the point at which to begin typing the head- 
ing, This will leave a margin of 40 spaces from each end. 

To place one or more lines of copy in the vertical center of a 
sheet requires a siimlar operation. ’There are tix single typewriter 
^ces (either elite or pica) to one vertical inch. Thus a sheet 11 
inches long would contain 66 typewriter spaces. Subtract the num- 
ber of lines to be vertically <^tered from the total number of 
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spaces, and divide by two. Roll the paper into the typewriter so 
that only the edge is visible above the type line, and roll up the 
required number of spaces. This is the point at which to begin the 
typing. 

Before turning over to her employer a piece of typing, the secre- 
tary should read it over carefully for errors. This should be done, 
preferably, before taking the sheet out of the typewriter, as it is 
more difficult to replace the sheet in the same position if a correction 
must be made later. Sometimes, however, after the sheet has been 
removed from the typewriter, the secretary will find that one letter 
of a word must be corrected. After erasing the incorrect letter, she 
adjusts the sheet in the typewriter until she believes the new letter 
will (all m exactly the same place occupied by the letter she erased. 
Instead of typing in the new letter, hoping she has adjusted the 
paper accurately, she should strike over a period somewhere in the 
copy. If the alignment was not accurate, she will discover it now 
and can correct it easily before typing in the letter- 

In making an erasure, the first part of the work should be done 
with a soft eraser, a coarser one ^ng used to finish the job. The 
roughened surface of the paper may be smoothed with the flat 
dde of a letter opener or some other fiat, smooth piece of metab 

When an erasure Is necessary on typing of which there are one 
or more carbon copies, place a sheet of paper or cardboard between 
the cartion paper and each copy to avoid smudging the carbon 
copies. After erasing the error on original and copies, be sure to 
remove all the slips of paper which were inserted between the sheets 
of carbon and the copies. 

If a letter has been omitted from a word in typing, erase the entire 
word, move the sheet of papw back half a space and type the word 
correctly. This leaves only half a space inst^d of a full space at 
each end of the corrected word, which correction is not too obvious. 
The same result may be attained by putting a slight pressure on 
the backspace? before striking each letter of the word. 

Suppose it is necessary to malw a correction or insertion on a 
^eet which is bound at the top with a lot of other sheets. Obviously, 
the sheet cannot be inserted for correction in the usual manner. 
Instead, insert a single sheet of paper in the typewriter. Then the 
page to be corrected, type side up, may be inserted between the 
roller and the top edge of the angle sheet of paper which is in the 
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typewriter. Roll the platen backward, release the sheet of plain 
paper, and adjust the typed pa{?i for correction. 

Manuscripts and correspondence frequently contain B>Tnbol3 
which do not appear on the standard typewriter keyboard. If 
these symbols arc frequently used, the typewriter may be equipped 
with them, but if they arc infrequently used, of course the type- 
writer would not be altered. Many of these symbols, however, can 
be approximated by combining characters which do appear on the 
keyboard. For example; 

Make the equality sign (■») thus: While holding down the space 
bar, strike the hyphen; press the shift key down slightly and strike 
the hyphen again. 

Make the division sign < + ) by striking the colon and the hyphen, 
at the same time holding down the space bar. 

Make the exclamation mark (I) by locking the shift key, striking 
the apostrophe, backspacing and striking the period. 

Make the caret (-/), used to indicate omissions, by typing the 
underscore under the last letter of the word which precedes the 
omission, and then typing the diagonal. 

Degrees are written by means of a small "o” placed above the 
type line. For instance, to write 45*, type 45, roll the platen back- 
ward about half a space, and type the small "o.” 

Fractions not on the keyboard ore expressed by means of regular 
numbers and the diagonal mark. For tsiample, 5/8, 1/lG. 

Feet and inches arc expressed by the apostrophe and quotation 
marks, respectively. Thus five feet and sir tn^cs might also be 
written 5’C’'. 

Minutes and seconds are expressed by the apostrophe and quo- 
tation marks, respectively. Fiftjf minutes, ten seconds might be 
expressed 60' 10", 

In general, the accents used in writing foreign words are more 
easily written in by hand than by trying to make them with the 
available typewriter symbols. The same applies to marks referring 
to footnotes, such as the dagger, double dagger, section, etc. 

To rule horizontal lines, place a sharp pencil in the fork where 
the typewriter keys hit the paper, and pull the carriage across. To 
rule vertical lines, place the pencil in the same fork, and roll the 
platen, using the variable line spacer for smoothness. Although this 
method can also be used to mate rules in ink, a better method is to 
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strike a period at each end of the line you wish to draw, remove 
paper from the machine, and connect the dots in ink with the 
of a ruler. 

When a number of carbon copies must be made, there is boi 
times difficulty in feeding them into the typewriter evenly. Fit : 
top edges into a folded sheet of paper and feed this into the i 
chine, and they will remain smooth and e\’en- 

In typing manuscripts or long contracts, place a pencilled t 
about li inches from the lower edge of the paper. \\Tien the t 
becomes nsible during typing, you know it is time to think of alk 
mg for a bottom margin. 

Suppose you have made certain rulings on a sheet of paper 
cardboard, and you wish to make exactly the same rulings on seve 
other sheets. Place the unruled sheets one on top of the other, c 
them so as to make sure that all four corners are held even, and pi 
the ruled sheet on top. At the extremities of each line you w^ 
rule, push a straight pin through all the sheets. Remove the top she 
and connect the pin holes on each of the sheets with ruled line 

FINDING FACTS AND FIGURES 

“Will you please get me a list of about ten good books on bo: 
econotmes." 

The secretary may have such a request any day. Or the subject 
research may be something else; the chemistry of dyeing, t 
history of sWpbiffiding, the habits of kangaroos, the ^vertia 
rates for a metropolitan newspapo-, the best hotel in Ottumv 
Iowa, or the airplane schedule between the Cleveland Airport a 
Los Angeles. 

Resourcefulness brings greater recognition for a secretary th 
any other quahty. It has enabled many to build up a reputation 1 
knowing virtually e\’erything. It is an important part of gene 
efficiency. 

Digging out information — research, in a word — is a matter 
knoTOng where to dig. Following are sources of information wi 
which every secretary should be acquainted: 

The Diciionary . — Definitions of words and phrases; derivations 
words from foreign languages, from old customs, usage, etc.; use 
words by authorities; synonyms; ger^rapUcal names; lustoric 
events; spelUng of words and names. 
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rncycJopfdi'os.— Articles on Science, History, Biography, Me- 
chanics, Literature, Art, Geography, Chemistry, Ph>'tics, Mathe- 
matics, Pine Arts, Music, Religion, Philosophy, Psj-ehologj', 
Medicine, and all related subjects. Good encyclopedias also contain 
maps of tte various countries of the world, with their subdmtions, 
and lists of books on the subjects treated. 

Bools of Sifnontftns and Anlonums. — Don’t be frightened by the 
words synonvms and ontonyms. They arc simply Greek words that 
agnify “words of like meaning” and “words of opposite meaning." 
Thus, sJiarp and kton arc synonyms; sharp and dwII arc antonjms. 
Furtharoore, a good book of this kind will give you not only sjm- 
onyms, but related words and ideas as well. 

There are a few DONT signs to post concerning the use of a 
book of sjTionyms and antonyms. First, don't use a word unless 
you know its exact meaning and connotation (which you will fmd 
in 3’our unabridged dictionar3*). Second, don’t pick out unusual 
words and phrases. Remember that the best business English is the 
timpicst butincss English. 

Ckissififd Tokphone Dirretory.— If you were asked to secure a 
quantity of drj* ice so that the president of the company could send 
a dozen brook trout in first-dass condition to a favor^ customer, 
the problem of finding a dealer in that none-too<ommon article of 
mer^andise might be a difficult one to sol\*e, unless you were 
familiar with the publication of the telephone company listing 
names, addresses, and telephone numbers of burincss houses, 
merchants and professional men according to their specialtj*. 

The classifications are so ^•arious that it is pa'Sible to find a dealer 
in almost any dcrired commoditj'. Thej* also include hotels, apart- 
ment houses, doctors, lawyers, churches, charitable institutions, and 
many other kinds of oiganinlions. 

Almanacs. — Primarily, an almanac is a book or table containing a 
calendar, with astronomical information, information regarding 
tides, sunrise and sunset, etc. Such publications as The IPorld 
Almanac, however, arc much broader in Ihtir scope, and are a 
source for many different kinds of inforroation. 

P«W/c Libraries . — The public library’ sj’stem of the United 
States has a standard of helpfulness and courtesy that is as high, if 
not higher, than any other public service. It is exceptional when a 
librarian is not alert to your requests for information. 
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The larger libraries have PhottKtat departments, which supply 
Photostat reproductions— within certain limitations — of newspaper 
and magazine articles and of illustrations from books or periodii^ 
at a moderate price. 

Special Libraries. — There are also special business libraries in 
manufacturing plants, investment houses, advertising agencies, and 
other business organizations, as well as special business departments 
in public libraries, directed 1^ trained librarians. The Business and 
Technology Section of the American Library Association was 
created to increase interest in material onburiness in publiclibraries. 
Business libraries carry trade and other directories, investment col- 
lections, business books and magaants, pamphlets and clippings, 
market surveys, and state documents for business use. They cooper- 
ate closely with business organizations. 

Goremment Bulletin Serttce. — ^Vou may ask your government for 
information on any subject pertaining to its activities. A compre- 
hensive series of bulletins on a wide variety of subjects is available. 
Most of them are sent gratis, but for some of them a small charge is 
made. The Superintendent of Public Documents, Washin^n, 
D. C., has catalogues of avmlable government bulletins. The 
Superintendent of Public Documents is also the proper person to 
address if you do not know which government department would be 
the source of the information desired. 

Otherwise, address the department itself: 

Department of State. — For information regarding the diplo- 
matic relations of the United States with foreign countries; 
ambassadors, ministers, consuls, and their stag's; matters per- 
taining to the activities of American citizens in foreign coun- 
tries; and passports for American dtizens traveling in foreign 
countnes. 

War Department. — For information regarding the United 
States Army and its activities; its personnel; its requirements; 
its equipment, army posts, fortifications, etc.; and the United 
States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., which is ad- 
ministered by the War Department 

Treasury Department. — For information regarding revenues 
and moneys due the Government, nunting and coinage, income 
taxes, duties, prosecution of counterfeiters, Federal Keseire 
System, and similar subjects. Inquiries as to matters pertain- 
ing to labile Health should be address to the PuWjc HealA 
Service, and inquiries as to smuggling, enforcement of law in 
coastal and other navigable waters of the United States, and 
assistance to vessels in distress, should be addressed to the 
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Coast Guard Service. Both these latter services are under the 
superviaon of the Treasury Department. 

Nary Department. — For information regarding all naval ac- 
tivities, and the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md., which is administered by the Navy Department. 

Department of Justice. — For information regarding the ad- 
ministration of the ^stem of federal «)urts and the supervision 
of federal prisons, immigration, naturalization, the violation 
of the federal laws, and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(G-Men). 

Post Off-ce Department. — For information regarding postal 
rates, laws, and other details of the service. 

Department of (he Interior. — For information regarding gov- 
ernment lands, national parks, national monuments, Indian 
and other reservations, national forests, the Geolojdcal Survey, 
reclamation of waste lands, control of mines, national educa- 
tion, patents, pensions, etc. 

Department of AgrieuUure. — For information regarding 
crops in general, statistics, Forest Sc^ce, the Weather Bureau, 
combating of injurious insects, and animal and plant pests and 
diseases, road building, marketing, farm prices, and other agri- 
cultural information. 

Department of Commerce. — For Information regarding the 
national census and data in r^ation thereto, standards of 
w^hts and measures, covemment foheries, lighthouses, navig- 
able waters, coast ana geodetic surveys, aviation, radio, and 
shipping. 

Department 0/ Xabor. — For information regarding the wel- 
fare and improvement of wage-earners’ conditions in the 
Umted States, and statistics relating to labor. 

Public Organizations and Foundations. — ^The secretaries of organi- 
zations of a more or less public nature are, if properly approached, 
usually willing to give information on Ibeir own or allied activities. 
In the World Almanac, there is a list of several hundred of these, 
with addresses, and in many cases the name of the secretary is given. 

It is important when requesting information from such sources 
to encl^ return postage or a self-addressed stamped envelope. 

Puhlieili/ Departments. — Large corporations generally maintain 
departments for public information regarding their products, their 
service, their policies, plans, and changes. It must be obvious that 
the information that they give out will be of only three kinds: 

v’ promote public interest or approv'al. 

which will do no harm to their activities. 

c. That which is calculated to explain or justify a course of 
action m which the public mignt be interested. 
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Much \'aluable information may be secured from sudi sour« 
however, and as a rule large corporations do not find it eipedient 
pve out emmeous or misleading information through thor publid 
departments. Inquiries should be directed to the director of pub] 
relations of the company or orgaruzation. 

Frequently, such dep.artin«its are glad to supply eicdlc 
photographs for any legitimate use, 

Adrertising Rates - — ^Advetising rates for locally published new 
papers or magazines are most easily obtained by telephoning direc 
but when it becomes necessary to ascertain the rates for public 
tions in other aties, the best reference work is the Stavdard Rate ci 
Data Srmtf, in which are recorded the rates and circulation data ( 
the important newspapers and other publications all over tl 
Umted Slates. The larger libraries will ba\-e this information, bi 
any ad\'ertising agency can also supply it. 

Dircttones - — Telephone directories of the larger dries of tl 
United States are usually on file at the central telephone office 
and in the libraries with comprehensiv'e reference department 
They are \'aluable not only for the tdephone numbers listed, but ti 
street addressees as well. Tdephone companies keep crLss^ro 
directories, in which entries are made under streets and number 
so that gi\'en a certain address they can tell whether there U 
phone at that place. WTule these dhectories are not open to tl 
general public, the information is given out by the tdepbor 
operator. 

Commercial directories contain lists of companies and ind 
viduals in the trades and buanesses. They are frequoitly das 
ified as to the nature of the busness. Following is a parti: 
list; 


Buyers’ Blue Book 

Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers 

Polk’s New York Co-partnership and Corporation Directory 

Lloyd’s Directory of Manulacturcrs, Mer^ants and Ship- 
ping Traders in all Parts of the World (A British publica- 
tion.) 

American Book Trade Director}' (lists booksellers and 
publishers.) 

American library Directory 

Periodicals Directoiy 

Kdly’sDirectorj'of Merchants, JIanufacturers,and Shippers 
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Professional directories contain lists of lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
and other members of the recognized professions. Following is a 
partial list: 

The American Bar (Lists lawyers.) 

American Medical Directoiy (Lists doctors and hospitals.) 
Who's Who in America (Lists not only professional men and 
women, but also outstanding individuals in business.) 

Who’s Who (Lists chiefly British professional and business 
people of distinction.) 

Who’s Who in Science 
Who’s Who in Art 
Who’s Who in Music 
Who’s ^Vho in Engineering 

Biographical directories also include the following: 

Living Authors 

Who’s Who in Finance 

Men of Science and Industry 

American Catholic TVho’s Who 

Wer ist’s? (Gorman version of Who's Who.) 

Oui dtea vous? (French version of Who’s who.) 

Tvho’s Who in National Capital 
Who’s Who in New York 
Who's Who in England 
American Labor's Who's Who 

Social Directories give information on socially prominent 
persons. They include: 

The Social Register (Lists ranking names in society in and 
about New York City.) 

The Blue Book (A counterpart of The Social Register, issued 
in various lar^ cities.) 

The Directory of American Society 

City Directories aim to give the name, address, and occupation of 
each resident of the cities for which they are issued. They frequently 
become out of date very shortly after they are issued. In the cross 
index at the back of the book, entries are made by street and num- 
ber, so that by looking up a certain address, one can discover who 
lives at that place. 

Other directories and lists include the following: 

OfTicial Congressional Directory for the Use of the United 
States Congress (Gives comprehensive and authoritative 
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information reeardinR lawmaking, judicial and executive 
departments qi the Government, including lists of mem* 
bers of diplomatic and consular services.) 

Educational Directory (Published by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, it lists the following: national and state educa* 
tional officials, coun^, town, and district superintendente, 
college presidents, professors, and superintendents in 
training schools, educational boards, federations of 
women’s clubs, officers of education in foreign countries, 
etc.) 

Patterson’s Directory (lists schools, colleges, and other edu- 
cational institutions throughout the United States.) 

Handbook of American Private Schools 

Official Register of the United States (Published by U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, It gives an official list of all Govern* 
ment employees.) 

Religious Bodies (iKiblished by U. S. Bureau of the Census, 

It gives statistical information regarding church member- 
ship, buildings, Sunday schools, etc.) 

Official Catholic Directory (Gives directory and statistical 
information.) 

Official Register and Directory of Women's Clubs in America 

Directory of Directors (Lists the names of coiTJoration 
directors, with the dates of the corporation meetings.) 

Records or Events and Progress 

New International Year Book (Reviews progress of the pre- 
ceding year in all lines.) 

American Year Book 

Statesman's Year Book (An English publication, but gives 
data on all countries of the world.) 

World Almanac 

Indexes to Various Subjects . — Recourse to the proper indexes 
will uncover many important newspaper and magazine articles that 
are necessary to consult in rcf«ence to questions that may arise. 
The indexes list thousands of subjects, with the newspapers, 
periodicals, etc., where artides on these subjects can be found. 
Individual subjects in a number of lines are indexed in the follow- 
ing books of reference; 

New York Times Index (Possibly the most comprehensive 
index of news, politics, scientific progress, international 
developments, etc.) 

Business Digest (Indexes business periodicals and digests, 
articles relating to advertising, sales promotion, foreign 
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Moody’s Manual (A list of ofBcere, directors, and capitaliza- 
tion of corporations, with financial statenients.) 

Dun & Bradstreet's Reports (Gives financial ratings.) 

Style Manual of the Government Printing Office 
Manual of Style of the University of Chicago 
The Shipper’s Guide (Rates and regubtions for shipping by 
parcel post, express, freight, etc.) 

Blue Boole of American Shipping 

Don't be beaten before you start. If you are asked to get the 
name of a paper manufacturer m Calcutta, India, the digest of an 
article on fire hose that appeared in the New York Times sometime 
in August, 1908, or anything else, just remember that there are 
many avenues open, and many people and books to help you. 

Newspapers maintain libraries (called morgues), which sometimes 
are open to the public for reference. Here are filed thousands of news 
clippings, under alphabetically arranged subject headings. The 
papers also keep complete files of their own publication, which are 
useful in historical research. In addition, the editors of special de- 
partments, such as home economics, finance, real estate, etc., have 
private libraries on their own subjects, and are often very helpful in 
digging out information for the public. 

ALPHABETIZING 

In alphabetizing names, as for filing (see Filing), every letter of 
the surname should be considered. 

Carstairs, William 
Carston, James 
Carter, Robert 
Carutc, Francis 

When the surnames are the same, the given names or initials are 
arranged in the order of letter sequence, A helpful rule to remember 
in connection with this is; Nothing comes before something. This 
means that a surname with no initials or given name comes before 
the same surname with initials or given name. A surname with only 
initials comes before the same surname with a given name begin- 
ning with the same initial. With the same surname, “George” 
comes before "George Albert." 

Hawkins Hawkins, George Albert (Jr.l 

Hawldns, G. L. Hawldns, George Albert (Sr.) 

Hawkins, George 
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HjT>hened names are indexed as if they were one word. That is, 
they are indexed according to the letter sequence of the two names, 
beginmng with the first letter of the first part of the name. 

Evans, Charles L. 

Evans-Dick, Eustice 
Evansley, Frederick 

If the name of a company is preceded by the, an, or a, the article 
is placed in parentheses at the end of the name and is not con* 
sidered in indexing. 

Bandbox Millinery (The) 

If the name of a company has a surname in it, alphabetize accord- 
ing to the letter sequence of the surname, and treat the balance of 
the title aa given names. 

Day, John J. Company (The) 

Day, Kenneth 
Denton Furniture Co. 

Denton, George & Sons 

When several surnames form the name of a company, consider 
the first name as the surname and all the others as given names. 
Stone, Stiehl & Landau 

If the name of a company has a singular possessive ending, the 
s is not considered in indexing But if the name has a plural posses- 
sive ending, the a is included with the name and indexed as it is 
spelled. 

Carstair’s Manufacturing Co. 

Carstair, William 
Carstairs’ Furniture Store 
Carstairs, George 

Finally, remember this rule. In determining the alphabetic order 
of names, consider each word, name or initial a separate unit Con- 
rider the first units. If they are not the same, do not bother with 
the second units. If they are the same, go on to the second units 
and put them in alphabetical order, and so on. 

PILING 

Before correspondence can be filed, it must go through several 
preparatory steps. First, it must be released for filing. The usual 
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method is for the person who received the letter to draw a line 
through the body of it and affix his initials and the date on which 
it was answered. If different parts of the letter’ must be handled by 
different departments, each person to whom it is referred draws a 
line through the part with which he is concerned and affixes his 
initials and the date. Carbon copies of answers are attached to the 
original letter. 

Then the letter is given to the fihng clerk. Her first step is to index 
eadi letter. She reads it carefully, and if there is more than one name 
mentioned, decides which name is most likely to be asked for. She 
deddes whether the letter is more likely to be asked for under the 
name of the indi^^dual or the company and acts accordingly. 

The ne.Tt step, which is accomplished almost simultaneously, is 
the coding. With a colored pencil, she underscores the name under 
which the letter is to be filed. If the filing system is numeric, she 
will write the code number on the letter, or if the filing is by subject, 
she will write the subject on the letter. 

The next step, before actually filing the letter, is to cross>index it, 
where necessary. Take the case of William Brown, sales manager for 
The Cfiesterfield Company, If the letter is to be filed under the 
name of the Chesterfield Company, the filing clerk will make out a 
cross-reference form for William Brown. This b a printed form, at 
the top of which she would write "William Brown," and below, 
“See Chesterfield Company, Chicago, Illinob." The cross-reference 
form is filed under the name of William Brown. If there are more 
names mentioned in the letter, she files a cross-reference form for 
each name, in the same style. 

Cross-reference guides may take one of several forms. One b a 
colored sheet, which is tised when reference is made only from one 
letter to another. If the cross reference is to be permanent, a visible 
tabbed cross-reference form is used. This is a tabbed folder the size 
of a regular filing folder. On the tab, the filing clerk writes the title 
or subject which is being cross-indexed, and indicates where the 
material b filed. For e^mple: 

Williams, Gordon 

See Williams Mfg. Co. 

If it is desirable to have a complete record of all cross indexes for 
instant reference, an alphabetic card index will be necessary, but 
in most offices this is not needed. 
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Frequently, a member of the organization wishes a certain letter 
referred to him again on a obtain date, for a follow-up. He writes 
the date on which h'e wants the letter returned, on the bottom of 
the letter The stenographer makes out a follow-up slip and attaches 
It to the letter. This slip contains the following information: the 
name of the executive who wants the letter returned to him, the 
date on which he wants it, the title of the letter and its date. The 
file clerk files the letter in its proper place, but puts the follow-up 
slip in another file arranged by months and days. When the day on 
which the letter must be referred amves, she removes the letter 
from the file, puts in its place the follow-up slip, and sends the 
letter to the person who requested it. If someone else asks for the 
letter while it is out of the file, she knows, by means of the follow-up 
slip, just where to find it without delay. 

Then, before filing the correspondence in the filing cabinets, the 
clerk arranges them m a sorter. This is a series of guides hearing the 
same titles or figures which appear on the first guide card in each 
file drawer This simplifies the work of filing in the cabinet drawers, 
and has the additional advantage that if a letter is called for before 
it is filed, the clerk can find it quickly in the sorter. ' 

When a folder is removed from ^e file, on "out” guide card 
should be put in its place. This guide card is of heavy cardboard, 
with a tab on which can be inserted a file requisition slip bearing 
the name of the person who borrowed the folder, the date torrowed, 
and the title and address appearing on the folder. When a letter 
is removed from a folder, a substitution card is put in the folder. 
This card has the word "out" printed on a tab at one end, and 
when the card is inserted, the "out" projects upward. The name 
of the borrower is written on the card. 

Equipment 

There are many different types of filing equipment available, 
but in general, all that is necessary is filing cabinets, filing folders, 
and guide cards. The filing cabinet is usually of metal and contains 
four large drawers placed one above the other. Filing folders are 
sheets of manila paper, folded once so that they extend slightly 
beyond the edges of a regular letterhead SJ x 11 inches. They will 
hold about 75 sheets. They are also equipped with tabs which 
extend above the upper edge of the folder, on which may be written 
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Geograpliic System 

This method is used when it is desirable to have correspondence 
from individual States or temtorial units grouped together. Guide 
cards are necessary, first of all, with tabs bearing the names of 
States or temtorial divisions. These tabs form a column near the 
nght-hand side of the filing drawer. Guides beanng the names of 
cities are also necessary. The tabs of these guides form a column to 
the left of the State guides. 

The material to be filed is grouped first by States. Then the 
material in each State is arranged by dties. Finally, the material 
in each city is arranged alphabetically and placed behind the proper 
State and city guide. If there are more than six letters for any one 
correspondent, the material is put into an individual folder, with 
the name of the company or individual written on the tab. A 
miscellaneous folder should be placed at the end of the group of 
folders in each city. These folders contain all correspondence which 
does not warrant individual folders. The tabs of the miscellaneous 
folders form a third column next to the column of city guides. The 
tabs of the individual folders form a column nearest the left-hand 
fide of the filing drawer. 

Numeric System 

The muneric system of filing is slightly cumbersome because 
it entails the use of both a card index and the usual filing cabinet. 
However, it is useful where a p«inancnt filing record is required 
or where considerable cross indexing is necessary. 

On cards 3 x 5 or 4 x 6 inches are written the names of corres- 
pondents or subject titles, a sqiarate card being used for each cor- 
respondent. The cards are numbered in numerical order and are 
filed alphabetically in a card-index box or drawer. Then all the 
material relating to the title on card No. 1 is placed in a folder 
marked No. 1, the correspondence relating to card No. 2 in a folder 
marked No. 2, etc. These folders are then arranged in numerical 
order in the filing cabinet. Guide cards numbered by lO’s should 
be used to divide up these folders and expedite the location of the 
desired folder. 

To locate a certain individual’s airrespondence, the filing clerk 
finds the name in the alphabetic card index, which gives her the 
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number of the corresponclcnt’s folder, and then finds the numerically 
filed folder in the cabinet. 

It is also necessary to have a miscellaneous file, so that when only 
a few letters have been received from a correspondent, it will not 
be necessary to assign him a number and an individual folder. When 
six or more letters have accumulated for a correspondent, they 
should be taken from the miscellaneous file, given the number fol- 
lowing the last one used in the numeric file, and placed in their 
proper place with the individual folders. 

Subject Method 

In certain types of organizations, the subject matter of cor- 
respondence is of greater importance than the name of the corre- 
spondent, or it may be desirable to have all the material relating 
to a certain subject grouped in one place for reference at a moment’s 
notice. Subject filing is used in such cases. First, certain logical 
headings must be chosen and arranged alphabetically. Then all 
material is filed under the subject headings to which it is related. 

Guide cards tabbed with the letters of the alphabet are arranged 
in the filing cabinet, the tabs forming a column at the right side 
of the drawer. Guido cards with their labs in the next position to 
the left are labeled with the main subject headings and placed in 
alphabetic position behind the letter guides. Guide cards wth 
their tabs in the third position are labeled with the names of im- 
portant subtopics, an(i placed behind their respective subject 
guides. The filing folders, with their tabs in the fifth position or 
farthest to the left of the filing drawer, ore labeled with the title 
of the material in them. 

The greatest care should be taken in choosing the topic headings 
for this type of file, in order to make them adequate and logical. 
There is greater possibility of error in this system, since the filing 
clerk must use her own judgment in deciding under which subject 
heading, the material sbnulfl ha 6J«L 

Transferring Coircspondence 

Obviously, with material bring added every day, the files will 
pocomo crowded, and also much of the correspondence will be 
inactive. Therefore, some of the material must be stored in a place 
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where it is accessible but Trill not interfere with the efficient hand- 
ling of the daily filing. There are three plans which raay be followed: 

In the first plan, which is also probably the best, four-drawer 
filing cabinets are used. The current year's correspondence is filed 
in the two upper rows of drawers, and the preening year’s cor- 
respondence is filed in the two lower rows of drawers. At certain 
definite periods the contents of the upper drawers are transferred 
to the lower ones, and the contents o/ the lower drawers are 
removed to some other storage place. 

Using the second method, the material is allowed to accumulate 
in the current files for 18 months. Then all material more than one 
year old is arranged in transfer boxes. These boxes are only partly 
filled, leaving room for more folders to be added later. On the out- 
side of each box are indicated the letters or figures appearing on the 
first folder in the box. At definite intervals, perhaps six months 
or a year, this process is repeated, and the old material is added to 
the contents of the transfer boxes. If a box becomes crowded, some 
of the folders are removed to a new box which is put in its proper 
alphabetic or numeric place, the labels never have to be changed, as 
only the title of the first folder Is indicated on the outside of the box. 

The third plan is in use in some offices, but it is not generally 
as satisfactory as the two just described. At definite intervals of 
12 or 18 months the contents of the entire current file are removed 
to other cabinets, transfer boxes, or shelves, and on the outside of 
the box are noted its contents and the dates of the earliest and the 
most recent letters. The disadvantage is that it may be necessary 
to refer to these transfer files just as often as to the current files. 

Card Systems 

Card indexes may be of two general types, either visible or blind. 
'The visible card index is used to keep in orderly and accessible 
form information such as finandal records, stock and inventory, 
records of advertising and sales, personnel information, etc. The 
blind card index may be used for the same purposes, but since it 
lacks many of the advantages of the visible index, it is employed 
mainly to keep in order the names and addresses of a mailing list, 
as a tickler file, as an alphabetic index to be used in connection 
•mlh a TOHneric or geograptac ^slein xJi coTTespondcTice, cff 
some similar use. 
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There arc several types of equipment lor visible filing. One is a 
cabinet containing numeroxis shallow trays or pocket slides. Cards 
are fastened in these trays with hingts at the top and bottom so 
that both sides of the cards are visible. These card holders are made 
so that not only cards, bat also sheets of paper, folded papers, and 
cards of various thicknesses can be fastened in them. Among the 
many other tj’pes of visible index files, each adapted to special 
needs, are the book type, which may be folded book fashion and 
which is particularly suitable for the personal records of the secre- 
tary or executive; the rotary type, in which the files are hung in an 
upright position on a cylindrical standard; and the memorandum 
file for the personal reminders of secretary or executive. 

A blind card index is just a drawer or case of some kind, equipped 
with alphabetic guide cards, behind which the typewritten index 
cards are filed in proper alphabetic order. 

A tickler file is Bimilar to this card index, but instead of alphabetic 
guide cards. It is equipped with a set of guides for each month and 
day in the year. Its purpose is to remind the secretary or executive 
of things which must be done on certain dates. For example, if an 
insurance premium must be paid on November 20th, a reminder 
is filed behind guide card No. 20 in the November division of the 
file, or the reminder might he filed back of card No. 19, to allow the 
premium to be mailed the day before it is due. A separate card 
should be typed for each item to be remembered. A file of this type 
is useful in reminding one of the payment of taxes, bills, and notes 
or the interest on them, as well as of conferences, reports and 
important letters or follow-up letters. 

A secretary’s date file is very amilar to a tickler file. It is equipped 
with guides for each month. Behind each guide, 31 cards (4 x 6) 
are placed. Each card is dated, and on it are noted all the matters 
requiring attention on that date. Each morning, the secretary takes 
out the current card, collects the data and material requir^, and 
gives both card and data to her employer. As each matter is dis- 
posed of, it is checked off the card. Any matter not taken care of is 
underlined and brought to the employer’s attention. It is also a 
good idea for the secretary to look over the cards several days in 
adrance, so that she may remind her employer of any matters 
which might require a little extra preparation or forethought in 
order to be disposed of on the date set. This system has the added 
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advantage that if the secretary is unable to report for duty one 
day, her substitute can familiariae himself with the day’s important 
business by simply reading ova* the current card. 

The card-index method is also used to keep a record of customers 
and prospects — a mailing list. The names and addresses of prospects 
and customers are typed on filing cards x 5 or 4 x 6), one name 
on each card. The prospects' and customers’ cards are then separated 
and arranged alphabetically in two different files. When a prospect 
becomes a customer, his card is removed from the prospect file and 
put in its proper position in the customer file. 

When a series of form letters or advertisements is to be sent to 
the names on the mailing list, a foUow-up system must be employed 
in order that the proper letters may be sent to the proper names on 
certain definite dates. One dmple method is the following: 

Sufficient envelopes are addressed to each name on the mailing 
list to take care of the entu« series of letters which may be mailed. 
In the corner of each envelope, the number of the form letter to 
be mailed in it is marked in pencil The envelopes are then arranged 
in a date file according to the date on which they should be nailed- 
Each day, the secretary takes out the envelopes in the cunent 
folder, inserts the form letters indicated on the envelopes, and 
mails them. 


THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE 

One of the most important aids in using the Library in a public 
institution, such as a museum, public library, college, university, or 
public school, IS the card catalogue. Each book as it is received in 
the library is catalogued by author, title, and subject, and some- 
times chapters and parts of books are analyzed. For example the 
following entries for McGovern’s Jungle paths illustrate these four 
types: 

Author card 

985 McGovern, William Montgomery 

M22 Jungle paths and Inca ruins. N. Y., Century Com- 
pany, ^1927. 626 p., illustrated. 

Title card 

985 Jungle paths and Inca ruins. ci927. 

M22 McGovern, William Montgomery 
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Subject card 
985 Brazil 

M22 McGovern, William Montgomery 

Jungle paths and Inca ruins. ^1927. 

Analytical card 
985 Vampire-bats. 

M22 McGovern, William Montgomery 

Jungle paths and Inca rains. ^1927. Pages 216-19. 

Each of the above entries is on a separate card 3x5 inches, filed 
in a cabinet with other book entries in alphabetical order according 
to the first line headings, so that a reader may find a book by the 
name of its author, title, or subject, whichever he may remember. 

The author card contains the author’s name, with dates of birth 
and death (if deceased); the title of the book; the imprint, that is 
the place, publisher, and date; the collation, that is the number of 
pages or volumes, illustrations, and any other important biblio- 
graphical data. C1927 means copyrighted 1927, and shows when the 
book was first published. 

The other cards may give as fuU bibliographical information, or 
may be very brief as in the above example. 

On anal^cal cards the pages on which the information occurs 
are given, usually at the end of the entry, sometimes below the call 
number to the left. 

The card may also cont^ a list of the contents, notes about the 
subject matter, and other data. 

The number in the left margin is the Call Number. 985 is the 
class numba", and indicates to what division of knowledge the book 
belongs, and where it is placed on the shelves. The majority of 
public libraries clasafy tbor books according to the Dewey 
Decimal system, many college and university libraries use the 
library of (kmgress clasafication, and others devise their own 
plan. The Dewey Dedmal System divides all subjects into ten 
main groups which are numba^ as follows: 


000 General 
100 Philosophy 
200 Keligion 
300 Sociology 
400 Plulology 


500 Natural Sdences 
600 Useful Arts 
700 line Arts 
800 literature 
900 History 
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Each of these main numbers is divided into tens, and each 
division is subdivided into tens. Any of these numbers may be 
extended by the use of a decimal, and this extension may continue 
indefimtely. As an example, all books on the Natural Sciences fall 
within the numbers 500-599. Each ten represents a division of this 
branch of knowledge: 630 Physics; 640 Chemistry; 580 Botany, 
etc. These are further divided into tMis. Thus 637 is electricity, and 
this is extended by using decimals, as 637.8 Applications of elec- 
triaty; and to group all books togethw" on telegraph, telephone, 
etc., .8 is divided into tens so that the number for telephone be- 
comes 537.82. 

The symbol below the class number on the card is the book 
number. The initial of the author’s name with a number selected 
from a table is used to make it posrible to arrange easily the books 
in a given class or division in strictly alphabetical order on the 
shelves. In the example above M22 stands for Montgomery, and no 
other author within that division will be given that number. 
INDEXES 

The word Index comes from the Latin word meaning “to indi- 
cate" or “point out.” Therefore an index is something that points 
out where certain things are to be found. 

In a book, the index differs from the table of contents in that 
the table of contents lists chapter headings in page sequence, while 
the index lists general and individual subjects alphabetically. 

The table of contents appears at the front, the index at the back, 
of a book. 

An index enable you to find all the references in a book, on a 
given subject, as, internal combusUon engines; conservation of 
natural resources; also biographical or geographical names; events; 
ideas, etc. 

When uring a book for reference the first step is to consult the 
index for the particular topic wanted. 

The most common form of index is the dictionary type in which 
topics are indexed under specific subject heads and arranged alpha- 
betically as in a dictionary. FVequently when references on the 
same subject are gathwed from different parts of the book they 
are entered as subheads tmder the main heading. Thus a book on 
Home-building might have a chapter on air conditioning, and inlor- 
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Tflation on the same topic in other chapters. The index entries 
\TO\ild appear as follows: 


air conditioning 

7&-82 

advantages 

97 

application 

99 

disadvantages 

118,132 

e.Ttent of use 

213 


Sometimes a subject may be known under different terms, as, 
motor car and automobile, in which case one will be used as the 
entry word, and a cross reference will be made from the synonjTn, 
as. Motor car. iSfe Automobile. 

Cross references are also made from a chosen subject to some 
subordinate, or related subject; these are Sa also references. For 
esample; Strikes. S<c also Arbitration; National Labor Board. 

KINDS OF INDEXES 

In addition to individual book indexes there are separate indexes 
on subjects of wide interest For list of periodical indexes see pages 
274-275. There are also indexes to Short Stories; One Act Raj’s; 
Essays; and a host of other subjects, available in most public 
libraries. 

Various commercial devices are also called indexes. 

The sheets of cardboard which separate the alphabetical divisions 
of letter files, address files, report files, stock files, etc. are indexes. 

The larger dictionaries and other books of reference are furnished 
with thumb indexes, or slots cut in the edge of the pages to indicate 
where the various letters or divisions of the book begin. 

INFORMATION FILE 

Clipping pamphlets, pictures, and other items of interest to a 
firm may be kept in a vertical file, clasrified by subjects, arranged 
alphabetically. 

When one item contmns more than one topic of interest to the 
finn it may be indexed by pladng a sheet of paper with an ana- 
lytical entry for the secondary topne in the proper folder, or a card 
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index to the fUe may be made. A pamphlet on Home-bmlding, for 
example, may contain information on air conditioning. The pam- 
phlet will be filed under Home-bmldmg, and a sheet of paper with 
the analytical entry will be filed in the air conditioning folder, or 
a card made for the Information file index. 

The technical problems in the set-up of an Information file make 
it worth while to secure the services of a trained adviser. 

PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Although publicity and advertising have much in common, they 
are not the same thing. 

Publicity, in its modem sense, is ne«^ relating to an individual, a 
company, or other enterpnse, and usually is produced with a view 
to one of the following ends: 

Establishing cordial relations with the public 
Enlisting public interest in a new product 
Creating interest in a public movement or campaign 
Giving news of new de%'elopments in business 
Conecting erroneous impressions 
Justifying certain courses of action 
Educating the public to the use of new products 
Influencmg public opinion ^ 

Many large organizations have publicity departments or, as they 
are sometimes called, departments of public relations, under the 
supervision and direction of an expert. There is an opportunity for 
secretaries in smaller organizations' to handle the comparatively 
little publidty that it is necessary to Knd out; but there are some 
things that a secretary must leam before it will be possible to 
achieve success in this field. 

Publicity is of value to many kinds of activities, and is in com- 
mon use by such businesses and organizations as: 

Mercantile establishments — ^To bring their names before the 
buying public. 

Manufacturing concerns— ^To create a desire in the public 
for necessities and luxuries. 

Advertising agencies — For the promotion of their clients’ 
welfare. 

Public utilities — To forestall or to answer criticism. 

Railroads — To create a favorable public attitude. 

Steamship lines — ^To stimulate tiavel on ocean, river, and 
lake steamers. 
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Airpinno lines— To develop alr-mindedness In the public. 

Hotels— To piibliciro distinRuished or prominent nrrivnls. 

Tlienters— To trnnslnto tho gltimoi* of tho stnpo into new’s. 

Public men nnd w-omen— To familiarize tiio public with their 
exploits nnii puccesse.s. 

Cbaritnble orpnnizationa — To help In raisinp money. 

Politicnl organizations — To enlist public interest in their 
cause. 

Clubs— To give dates of meetings nnd olheriviso Inform tho 
public. 

Churches — To announce serviec.s nnd other evcnls. 

Motion-picture nctora and nclreasca— To keep tlieir names 
and faces beforo tho puliVie. 

Trade organizations- To inform others in tlio tamo husinesa 
of new developments. 

Chambers of commerce — ^I'o broadcast tho advantages of 
living and doing businetis in tho cities they represent. 

Tliero is only ono kind of publicity that Is looked upon with 
favor by tho editors of newspapers. That is tho kind tlmt Kiya 
iomclhino has hnppeurd or somdhing triU happen. In other words 
(nnd it is a good rule to follow with any kind of publicity), mhc it (t 
veu'S KoTV. 

General puhUcUi/ covers daily nnd weekly ncwspapersi maga- 
zines, weekly or monlblyj mdio, motion picture.^, and lectures. 

Special puhlicily covers trade mngnzine.s, motion pictures, radio, 
loclUTCTS. 

For tho average businetw or other organization, tho daily or 
weekly newspapers nnd the tmdo magazines fuinil all publicity 
imrposes. In either case, tho item must Iw iifirs. For tho newspaper, 
it must ho of general intere.sl; for the trade papers, it must ho of 
interest to companies in tho same lino of business. 

In newspaper language, any nrticlo is n story. A publicity story 
for a daily or weekly newspaper may cover sudi news items ns tho 
following: 

A well-known man or woman is appointed to a po.'iltion w’ith 
a firm, or elected an ollleer of n corporation. 

The iireaiilent of a coriKimtion Ksue.s an onler that all its 
Kilesmon must use airplane transportation on tlicir trips when- 
ever practicable. 

, A pporting-good.s store engnpea an ouLstandlng golf profes- 
siomil for a period of time to give customers advice. 
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A merchant leases a new store or building in which to hoi^se 
his business. 

A company is having its annual outing for its employees. 

An employee has distinguished himself or herself in some 
manner: by winning a prize, by an act of heroism, by inherit* 
ing a legacy, or by having completed a long period of service. 

A new store is opened. 

A new kind of service is inaugurated. 

An absolutely new kind of merchandise is put on sale for the 
first time in a certain city. 

A corporation holds its annual meeting, and elects ofTicers for 
the ensuing year. 

A store adds a new department for the sale of goods not here- 
tofore carried. 

A well-known merchant celebrate his golden wedding anni- 
versary. 

Items on the foregoing subjects would all be suitable for trade 
papers as well as newspapers, for the trade likes to read personal 
items regarding its members. For trade papers alone, however, there 
are items of interest that would not be adapted for publication in 
newspapers. For instance: 

Carpet manufacturer issues new fall catalogue, containing 
color reproductions of all patterns. 

Book publisher issues new schedule of discounts. 

Candy manufacturer announces full return privilege on un- 
sold goods within a certain length of time. 

Plumbers’ supply company announces appointment of 
former clerk as sales manager. 

Pharmaceutical house announces change in the packaging of 
one or more of its products. 

Soap manufacturer calls attention to a new scent used in one 
of its established lines of soap. 

Storage battery manufacturer calls attention of dealers to 
public pnze contest that is being conducted, and explains how 
dealers may profit thereby. 

Cosmetic manufacturer announces a new line of window 
dressing and dealer helps. 

Before going further, it is a good plan to consider how a publicity 
story should be written. Remember that, first, last, and all the time, 
it is a news story, and not a literary composition. The gist of the 
story should be put into the first paragraph, much the same as a 
newspaper reporter would write it. lleraotize the words TVfto, 
What, When, Where, and sometimes Why. These W words will 
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serve as reminders for the facts that must be included in the open- 
ing of the story. 

The advantage of having the story reasonably complete in the 
first paragraph is that the message is put over even to the reader 
who glances only at the beginning of the article: also, that if the 
editor does not wish to run the whole story for any reason, he can 
cut the end oft without impairing the value of the whole. 

Let us take the example: a well-known man is appointed to a 
position with a firm or corporation. 

Louis Sevier, arctic explorer and author of many books on 
the outdoors, has just been appointed director of the sporting 
goods department of the Wallenton Clothing Company, 226 
Johns Avenue. 

Mr. Sevier, whose polar exploration has been accomplished 
under such leaders as Henning, Michaelson, Gunnar Loft, and 
Haenigsen, is an authority on all phases of outdoor life and its 
requirements, induding food, dotning, and eqmpment. Among 
his published books are TVhat the Comjortablif Dressed Explorer 
Will IVecr, The Right Equipment Jor Winter Sports, Cooktng in 
Camp and On the Tratl, and Sports Jor Every Man. 

According to Mr. Sevier, there has never been so strong an 
interest in outdoor life of every kind as there is today, among 
men, women, and duldren. He will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions regarding outdoor sports, camping, hunting, and similar 
diversions, for which there will be no charge. 

The first paragraph of the foregoing story rnay be analysed as 
follows; 

Who — Louis Sevier and the Wallenton Clothing Company, 
IVAat— Arctic explorer and author. The clothing company is 
self-explanatory. 

When — Has just been appointed. (An indefinite tcften) 

Wftere — Sporting goods department, and 226 Johns Avenue. 
The second paragraph helps in developing the Wha and What 
factors of the story. TUs might have been extended to include the 
actual region of Sevier’s exploration, including his farthest north 
latitude, and any highly unusual adventures that he might have 
had. Such details, however, might be reserved for a follow-up story 
at a later date. It is even possible that a reporter for one of the dniltpa 
would consider Sevier good copy ior a special interview. 

The third paragraph is a rounding-ofT of the story. It could be cut 
with small loss. It has one valuable feature, however, which is the 
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note that Sevier will answer questions and that there will be no 
charge for his advice. 

Such a publicity story should be accompanied by a photograph 
of the man around whom it is wntten, preferably a picture that 
shows him in character. For reproduction in newspapers or maga- 
zines, It IS best to send an unmounted glossy print, which may be 
any size between x 4^ inches and 8 x 10 inches. 

As a rule, editors do not expect that publicity matter will be ex- 
clusive to their papers, but thq^ do expect that in any given locality 
they will all be ^ven the news at the same time. To take care of th^ 
situation, it is customary to place a release date at the top of the 
first page of the story. 

Although the writing of headlines is a highly specialized job that 
will be handled at the newspaper office, no matter how well you do 
it, you should write a head for your story for identification pur- 
poses. The following is a good way to head the story about Mr. 
Sevier: 

For release December 10 
ARCTIC EXPLORER WILL ADVISE 
SPORTSMEN 

Louis Se\'ier, Eminent Outdoor Expert, 

Appointed to Important Post 
at Walleoton’s 

Louis Sevier, arctic explorer and author 
of maijy books on the outdoors, has just 
been appointed director of the sporting 
goods apartment . . . etc. 

Keep the spacing open, and leave a generous space at the top of 
the page so that a new heading may be written in by the editor. 

If a publicity story is to be sent out to a large number of papers, 
it may be multigraphed or mimeographed. If the latter proces is 
used, great care should be taken to make a clear-cut stencil, so that 
the copy will be easy to read. If there are to be only a few copies 
made, they should all be typed. Never send out carbon copies of 
publicity if you expect any attention to be given to your story. 

Where a story is released to only one paper in a dty, it may be 
labeled “Exclusive in your city.” 

If it is not necessary to have a release date observed, the line at 
the upper left-hand comer of the page may read “For Immediate 
Release.” 
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During the last few years, th«« has been an increasing resistance 
on the part of newspapers to publicity. At one time papers published 
write-ups on people and business enterprises in order to secure or to 
hold advertising. These write-ups defeated their own purpose, for, 
as a rule, they were dull reading, and they created jealousy among 
advertisers, who demanded more and more free space until the 
newspapers had to call a halt. To some extent, the evil still persists, 
but today the almost invariable rule in newspaper offices is that 
publicity must be neics to be pnnled. It is up to the editor to decide 
whether the news is important enough, or interesting enough, to 
put into type. 

Short items have a better chance of publication than long ones. 

Photographs help, but they should have hmnan interest. Pic- 
tures of personalities before the public are worth using if they il- 
lustrate the story. 

Address all copy to the editor of the newspaper or magazine to 
which you are submitting it. 

Do not try to sandwich bits of advertising into your story. It is 
pretty hard to fool a newspaper editor, and it is bad judgment to 
run the risk of irritating him. 

MANUSCRIPTS AND REPORTS 
Manuscripts 

The word lypeseript is now a more accurate word than monu- 
script, but has not yet supplanted the latter in popular use. 

In the preparation of manuscripts and reports of any kind, great 
care should be taken to insure their being as attractive to the eye 
and as easily read as it is possible to make them. 

Among the factors contributing to such an end are the following: 

Arrangement . — ^This includes such features as margins {top, 
bottom, and sides of the page), spacing (both between lines and 
paragraphs, headings, and subheadings), and the matter of whether 
headings should he centered or placed at the left-hand side of the 
page. 

Form . — ^This includes the proper and consistent style of niunber- 
ing, and the heading of subjects and paragraphs where necessary; 
also, the proi>er and consistent spelling and capitalization of words; 
and consistency in the use of figures and spelled-out numbers. 

Neatness . — Use paper of suitable quality and size. There should 
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be no interlineations or erasures. The pages should be clipped to- 
gether or fastened with staples. 

According to editors and printers of wide experience, the follow- 
ing rules should be observed in the preparation of manuscripts: 

1. The size of the paper should ^ by 11 inches. 

2. Use while paper, preferably of a 20-lb. weight, but not les 
than IG-lb. 

3. Use a black typewriter ribbon. 

4. 'Write on only one side of the paper. 

5. Double-space between lines, and increase space a line or two 
preceding headings. 

6. Number pages consecutively, no matter how many there are, 
and see that your carbon copy is numbered in exactly the same 
manner. Thus, if one page is tost, an exact copy can be made and 
substituted without delay. 

7. If there are separate chapters or divisions, do not number 
the pages within them separately. 

8. If additional pages are inserted after the manuscript is typed, 
they should be designated by the number of the page they follow 
and consecutive letters, a, b, c, d, and so on. Therefore, if five pages 
should be inserted after page 9, they would be numbered 9a, 9b, 9e, 
9d, and 9e. At the proper point on page 9, there should be a note, 
“Insert pages 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, and 9e.” 

9. Write the name and address at the upper left-hand comer of 
the first page of the manuscript. 

10. Lrave about four inches margin at the top of the first page 
before writing the title. 

11. Leave three spaces under the title before writing the author’s 
name. 

12. Leave five spaces under author's name before beginning the 
mticle itself. 

13. Each new chapter should be started at the top of a new sheet, 
leaving a little more margm than at the top of continuing pages. 

14. The left-hand margin may be from one to two inches, but it 
should be uniform throughout a manuscript. 

16. Try to keep the right-hand margin as uniform as possible — 
about an inch from the right-band ed^ of the page. 

16. Keep the manuscript flat. Do not fold it or roll it. 

17. Fasten the pages of a short manuscript together with a clip. 
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If the manuscript is a long one, fasten each chapter or division to- 
gether with a clip. 

18. If there are footnotes,* place them directly under the part of 
•Where there is one footnote, designate it by an asterisk. If 

there are two or more, they should be designated by superior 

numbers — small figures pla.ecd to the right of and a little above 

the word to winch attention is called m the footnote. They 

may be indicated m the manuscript thus: Footnotes (•). 
the text they refer to. The above is an example of how footnotes 
should be indicated in a manuscript. 

19. The footnotes appearing through a chapter or an article 
should be numbered consecutively, both In the text and in the 
references. 

20. If there are accompanying illustrations, maps, charts, or 
graphs for the article, they should be numbered consecutively with 
Roman numerals. All references to them should be in the same kind 
of numerals. 

21. Do not send the carbon copy to the publisher. The original is 
clearer and less likely to smudge. 

22. Before submitting the manuscript for consideration, go over 
it carefully to discover omissions, misspelled words, inaccuracies of 
statement, and inconsistencies in arrongement, form, abbreviation, 
page numbering, or otherwise. 

The cleaner the copy, the fewer mistakes will be made by the 
printer, and as printers' corrections are usually charged extra, it is 
economy to send out a manuscript that is as free from error as pos- 
sible. (Clean copy means manuscript that is easy for the printer to 
follow; free from errors of grammarand spelling, from crossed-out, 
rewritten, and interlined words, and from other defects that make it 
necessary for the printer to guess at your intended meaning.) 

Reports 

A report may vary in the degree of its formality, but it follows 
more or less fixed rules as to its form. Its purpose is to present cer- 
tain facts or records to a person or group of persons who are pre- 
sumably interested, frequently with the idea of securing aid or co- 
operation. 

The usual organization of the material of a report embraces the 
necessity to: 
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(a) Introduce the problem or subject dealt with. 

(b) Discuss and illustrate the subject. 

(c) Recommend action to be taken, or state conclusions, 
^metvmes, on the other hand, a report is made merely as a for- 
mality, for purposes of record, or to fulfill an obligation. Whatever 
the reason, it should be done with care. 

Appendix 

If graphs are used, they should be designated to conform to the 
references in the body of tJie report, preferably by Roman numerals. 
Charts should be treated in the same manner as graphs. 

If a bibliography or list of books and other references is given, it 
should give the title of book or arUcIe, name of author, name of 
publisher or magazine or newspaper, and date and place of publi- 
cation. 

Where, in the body of the report, references are made to certain 
books, magazine articles, or o^er authorities, the bibliographical 
inlormation is frequently pven in footnotes. 'This, however, does 
not take the place of a bibliography. 

PETITIONS, MINUTES. AND RESOLUTIONS 
Petitions 

A petition, according to tbe dictionary, is "a formal written re- 
quest addressed to an official person or organized body having power 
to grant it." To receive propCT attention by tbe addressee, it should 
be written in dignified form, both as to contents and arrangement. 
The following examples may be followed for style; 

Los Angeles, Calif., May 23, 19 — . 

To Mr. Henry F. Pringle, 

President of The Hay Company. 

We, the employees of Tbe Hay Company whc»e names are 
signed below, respectfully petition you to make certain changes 
in the working hours of the organization, as follows: 

Increase the length of the present working day by thirty- 
five minutes (that is, make it from 9 a.m. to 5:35 p.m. inste^ 
of from 9 a.m. to 5 p,m.) so that it will not be necessary to 
work on Saturday, 

and we hereby request that you appoint a time for a meeting, 
^ould you deem it advisable to discuss tbe matter, 
list of Signatures Positions with Company 
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August 9, 19 — . 


Hon. Samuel H. Brown, Chairman, 

City Trafilc Commission, 

Newbury, R. I. 

Dear lilr. Chairman; 

We undcrstaml that the new Roger Winthrop Highway is to 
be opcne<l to tralTic within the next few weeks. 

Since this important highway posses the Quehasset Knitting 
Mills, most of whose 6,OQO employees use the transportation 
facilities offered by the Rhode Island Rapid Transit System, 
which has its station on the side of the Highway opposite to the 
Mills; and since between the hours of 7:30 and 8K)0 a.m. and 
6:20 p.m. there is a considerable number of employees who have 
to cross this highway in going to and from their work — 

In order that the possibility of accidents to our employees 
may be kept to the irreducible minimum, we earnestly urge you 
to take the necessary steps to have placed at this point such 
trafTiC signals as will facilitate the safe crossing of our employees 
at the point and hours mentioned, and, if it is deemed necessary, 
to SCO that a police oiTicer is stationed at the point mentions 
to regulate trafRc. 

If, in your opinion, it would contribute to the personal safety 
of all conccmix], the Quehasset Knitting Mills will be glad to 
work out a system whereby the ingress and egress of employees 
will be spread over a longer period through the BcnaiUcd stagger 
system, allowing some of them to begin work from fifteen min- 
utes to a half hour earlier, or later, and to finish their day from 
fifteen minutes to a half hour earlier or later. 

It will be appreciated if you will give this matter your prompt 
atlcntionj and we shall be obliged to you if you will give us an 
opportunity to co-operate with you in the interests of safety, 
which, we are aware, is the primary concern of you and your 
department. 

Yours very truly, 

HENRY W. FENWICK, 
Secretary. 


lilinutes 

Again quoting the dictionary, minutes, in the sense used here, 
"are the official record made of the transactions or proceedings at a 
meeting of an organized body." The minutes of a meeting are kept 
by the secretary of an organization or someone delegated offidally 
to act in his stead. 
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The minutes of a meeting constitute a record of what happened at 
that meeting. They shotild indude: 

Date of meeting 
Name of organization 

If a special branch of organization, name it 
Place and hour of meeting 

Number of members present — names if there are only a fei? 

Reading of minutes of last meeting, mentioned 

Report of motions, discussions, and decisions 

Report of special business 

Report of addresses 

Report of informal discussion 

Report of adjournment, including hour adjoijmed. 

Follomng is a specimen of minutes, which can he adapted or 
amphfied to meet special conditions; 


MINUTES OF THE ASSOCIATED 


MILLERS ENTERPRISES, INC., 
SEPTEMBER 18, 19—, 


AT THE HOTEL BREAKWATER, 
BOISE CITY, IDAHO 


The Presideat called the meeting to order. Secretary W. J. 
Ford read the minutes of the meeting of August 18, which were 
approved. 

The annual report was presented by the treasurer, W. L. Sea- 
bright^ and showed that the Assodation was in a satisfactory 
hnancial condition. 

R. J. Snell moved that an expression of sympathy be sent to 
the widow of our late membCT John T. Robbins; the motion 
was seconded and carried, and the President appointed him a 
committee of one to draw up and send such an expression. 

William W. Wallace moved that the dues of the Association 
be raised from $25 to $50 a year. His motion was seconded by 
Roy Borking, and after considerable discussion pro and con, a 
vote was taken in which the motion was defeatw. 

A plea for a national publicity campaign was made by Paul 
Lathrop, and the President referred the matter to a committee 
compo^ of John Fair, Williant H. Copeland, and Philip 
Meade. 

An interesting and well-received address was given by 
Eugene Ware Baker on the subject. The Staff of Life as Some- 
thing lo Lean On, after which there were many questions 
brought up. A general discussion followed. 
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Following ft motion to ndiourn made by H, L. Gish, the 
meeting came to an end at 11:05 p.m. 

Arthur A. Albert, 
Sccretarj*. 


Resolutions 

Resolutions are a formal expresaon of the combined opinion or 
purpose of an ofTicial body, public assembly, or otlicr organization, 
adopted by motion and vote. 

As a rule, the phraseology of resolutions is along lines laid down 
by custom, and conwntionally they begin: 

TlVifrcos, a certain situation has arisen {ncrhai>s the presi- 
dent of the organization has been awarded a prize or other 
honor for some distinguished scr\-ico) and 
li'Acrms, the organization feels that the honor conferred 
redounds to its own credit, and 
W’hCKQs, and so on, 

Be it Tfsoktd, That U\e congratulations of the organization be 
e.'rtended to the president, and 
Be tt further resoked. That the continuing confuloncc of the 
organization be expressed to the president. 

B. W. Mnrshbank, 
Secretary*. 

Resolutions have \'arious reasons for being made, and among 
them are the following; 

To express good wll 

To sjTnpathize wth bcre.avcd persons 

To Miow appreciation for benefits or courtesies 

To congratulate the redpient of honors 

To record sorrow at the death of an individual 

To regret the resignation of an officer 

To record the action taken by an organization 

In framing resolutions, make Uie language simple, direct, and 
anecre. 

The paragraphs beginning IT'Amos give tlie rc.ason for the resolu- 
tions. The word treoasr might be used, except that trherens is 
established by long custom. 

A set of resolutions on the death of an individual might be cov- 
ered, so far as actual thought is concerned, in one short sentence: 
'The Bovinl of Directors of The Hay Company dcopli* regret the 
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passing of their fellow member, Mr. Elwood PVank, and offer their 
heartfelt sympathy to his family in their bereavement.” The for- 
mality of properly framed resolutions, however, adds dignity and 
importance to such an exprestion, which could be written as follows: 

Whereas, in the sudden and untimely death of Elwood 
Frank, The Hay Company has lost one of its most valued 
officers and a tried friend of long standing, and 
Whereas, the loss of Elwood Frirak is irreplaceable, 

Be it resolved. That the Board of Directors, including the 
officers of The Hay Company, extend their heartfelt sympathy 
to Mrs. Elwood Frank in the b^eavement that has been visited 
on her and the friends of her late husband. 

Charles E. Buggies, 
Chairman of the Board. 

PROOFREADING 
Galley Proofs 

When a manuscript is set up in type by the printer, there may be 
errors that are the fault either of the person who prepared the copy 
or of the compositor who set it up In ^e. 

Whether the matter is set by hand or machine, the type (at the 
print shop) is placed in a tray called a galley, inked, and an impres- 
sion taken by laying a sheet of white paper on it, and passing a 
heavy roller over it. This Imprestion is called a proof, for it proves 
whether the matter has been correctly set or not. The chances are 
that it is not wholly free from mistakes. 

Galley proofs are the proofs taken from type matter in galleys, 
and are usually about twenty inches long, and one column wide. 
The number of galley proofs depends on the length of the material 
to be set up. 

The galley proofs are usually first read by a proofreader em- 
ployed by the printer, and he or she will catch most ordinary 
mistakes such as rmsspelled words, grammatical errors, broken 
letters, and the like. Sometimes the printer’s proofreader will call 
attention to errors of fact, misquotation, or the use of a wrong word; 
in which ease he will ask for verification by writing "Qy” in the 
margin. This means "Query.” Or he may write a question mark (?). 

After the printer’s proofreader has carefully gone over the galleys, 
the proof IS then sent to the qnthor for further cotrections or pos- 
sible additions. 
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The proof should be read with the greatest care, for even the best 
printers' proofreaders have been known to overlook mistakes in 
spelling, punctuation, and the use of words. 

In reading proof, pay just as much attention to the sense of the 
words as to their spelling. If a sentence does not make sense accord- 
ing to your understanding of the subject, refer to the copy (manu- 
script), and if then you do not understand it, consult the person who 
wrote it. In proofreading, take nothing for granted. 

Revised Proofs 

When the first or galley proofs have been corrected, they are re- 
turned to the printer, who makes the corrections indicated and 
pulls another proof of the type matter as corrected. This is called a 
rewsed proof or a rcrisc. 

The revised proof must again be read carefully, for sometimes the 
revisions are not correctly made, and then again, sometimes a new 
error is made in correcting an old one. 

Sometimes a second revised proof is necessary, but with moat 
ordinary jobs, one is sufficient. It is worth while to note that printers 
charge for authors' corrections, and the more corrections, the greater 
the expense. 

Page and Foundry Proofs 

Where books, both large and small, are concerned, the first re- 
vised proof comes in the form of made-up pages. These are num- 
bered, and presented in the exact size planned for the finished book. 
They are called page proofs. 

In reading page proofs, check them carefully to see that all the 
galley-proof corrections have been made. Read them for any 
further necessary corrections. See that the page numbers follow 
each other in their regular sequence. And, particularly, note that the 
text reads in sequence from one page to the ne.xt. Also, lines of type 
may be dropped or transposed where the galley proofs began or 
ended. So check your page proofs at such places. 

If, at the top of a page, a paragraph ends with a line that does 
not extend approximately the width of the page, ask the author to 
recast his sentence if possible so that the line will be filled out. (This 
is purely for the sake of appearance, and the sentence can usually 
be eaaly changed by the person who wrote the copy.) 
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Remember that, unless you are to have foundry proofs (explained 
later), the page proof will be your last opportunity to make any 
corrections. Read every line that appears on the proof: pages, 
chapter headings, page headings, subheads, title page, copyright 
notice, dedication, folios, and anything that has been set up. 
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When a book is to be plated, to be printed from electrotype 
plates instead of from the type itself, there is an additional set of 
proofs called foundry proofs. These show that the final corrections 
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have been made on the page proofs before the type has gone to the 
department which makes the electrotype plates. 

Unless very glaring errors have been found, corrections are seldom 
made on foundry proofs, for they involve the heavy expense of 
correcting the plates. When the job is in the foundry, it may usually 
be considered that it is too late for any changes. 
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in the game ot chess, when you have learned the moves, you have 
only just begun. Proofreading requires general knowledge, precision 
in the use and spelling of words, a command of the subject of punc- 
tuation, unceasing vigilance, and a knack for discovering errors. 

BUSINESS LETTERS 
The Appearance of the Letter 

Since the business letter represents the individual or group by 
whom it is sent, it should have the characteristics that the senders 
wish to impress on the recipient. Generally speaking, these are as 
follows: 

Neatness 

Legibility 

Dignity 

Business appeal 

Neatnm is mainly a matter of care, but it also depends upon good 
stationery and the arrangerolnt of the letter. Care should also be 
taken to keep the letter free from smudges, erasure marks, and 
blots. 

LeotbtUli/ may be impaired by the use of a badly worn typewriter 
nbbon, words crossed out and rewritten, words added between tho 
lines, or a general lack of orderliness. 

Digmt]/ is achieved by taWng as much care trith the appearance 
of a letter as with its contents. A letter characterized by an excellent 
quality of stationery, well-arranged paragraphs, and a correctly 
folded sheet impresses the person who receives it as favorably as a 
call from a gentlemanly representative wearing well-tailored clothes 
and clean linen. 

Business appeal results from a combination of the physical style 
of a letter plus the less tangible style of presentation. If the appear- 
ance of the letter is impressive, the subject matter gets better at- 
tention and inspires confidence. 

Typewriter Type Sizes 

Business letters today are virtually always written on a type- 
writer. The two usual sizes are pica (the more generally tised) and 
elite, a somewhat smaller size which allows more words per page. 
The elite rize permits ono-Wth more words for the same size page 
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than the pica, so that, whereas about 300 words may be type- 
written, with double-spaced lines, on 83 x 11 sheet, about 360 
words may be included in the same space if elite is used. 

Always use the size best adapted to your purpose. Short letters 
written on half-size stationery (5J x 8 ^) or on the Monarch size 
m X 10 J) look well in elite, but only when written the short way of 
the sheet. 

Sometimes it is an advantage to use elite with an 83 x 11 sheet in 
order to avoid carrying over a letter to a second page. 

Certain types of businesses and professions in which dignity is 
desirable also use the elite type to advantage. 

Many business houses prefer the pica type, as it is more easily 
read, and is much more practical when several carbon copies are 
required. 

Spadng the Lines 

The lines of a long letter should, as a rule, be single-spaced, but 
between each paragraph there should be a double space. 

If, in a single-spaced letter, there is a subhead occupying one line, 
there should be a double space both before and after it. 

Write short letters in short lines, with double spacing between 
each line and triple spacing between paragraphs. Double spacing 
between paragraphs is permisable when the beginning of each 
paragraph is indented. 

By spacing and by regulating the width of the line, you can 
center the letter properly. 

A letter written on letterhead paper, should have the date below 
the printed name and address, and to the right. In a single-spaced 
letter, there should be four spaces between the date and the address 
of the person to whom the letter is being written. Of course, if one is 
trying to conserv’e space in order to avoid running over to a second 
sheet, this space may be reduced to only two. Double spacing should 
be allowed between this address and the salutation (Dear Sir) and 
between the salutation and the beginning of the body of the letter. 
At the end, a double space should be allowed between the body of 
the letter and the complimentary close (Yours truly) and between 
this and the typed name of the firm. If an indiWdual is to sign the 
letter, suiTicient space should be allowed between the typed name of 
the firm and the typed name of the individual to allow for the 
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written signature. Usually, four spaces are allowed for this signa- 
ture, but the stenographer may increase or decrease the number of 
spaces according to the aze of the individuars handwriting. 

Margins 

The margins of a letter are like the frame of a picture. A margin is 
necessary for completeness, and in the case of the letter, it aids 
legibility. 

If there js no engraved or printed heading on the paper, begin by 
writing the address about one and one-half inches from the top. This, 
bear in mind, is for a letter that covers approximately a full page, 
or that runs over onto a second sheet. Leave about the same space 
at the bottom of the first page; the second page, if it is full, should 
have the same spaces top and bottom: and the page on wlu'ch the 
letter ends should have the same space at the top, and end where it 
will. 

If there is an engraved or printed heading, the letter should be- 
gin from one to one and one-half inches below the lowest part of the 
letterhead. 

Where letters are short, the margins, top and bottom, as well as 
at the sides, should be increased. 

Always leave at least a one-inch margin at the left-hand side. At 
the beginning of each new paragraph, indent the line about five 
spaces; that is, begin the first line of a new paragraph five spaces to 
the right of the left-hand edge. 

Aim to have the margin at the right approximately the same as 
at the left. Keep the ends of the lines as even as possible by leaving 
extra spaces between the last two or three words where necessary. 

Short letters, being written in short lines, naturally have wider 
margins both at the left- and right-hand sides, and are begun 
sufficiently low on the page to allow for a corresponding margin at 
the bottom. 

About Paper 

It is always advisable to use as good a quality of paper as the 
buriness can afford. The "feel" of a letter has a good d^ to do with 
the impression it creates, and tbe quality of the paper makes a dis- 
tinct difference in the impression. 

There is more white stationery used than tinted, and it is always 
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appropriate for any kind of business, but many houses, with justifi- 
cation, prefer to use paper and envelopes of one color or another. If a 
color is used, it should be of a Kght shade, and a suitable color of 
typewriter ribbon should be used to harmonize with it — usually a 
darker shade of the same color. 

The standard paper for buriness correspondence is 8^ x 11 inches. 
The bulk of all business communications arc written on this size 
sheet, and most of the carbon paper for copies comes in the same 
size. 

For short letters, the 5i x 8^ inch rize (just one half of 8} x 11 
inches) is sometimes used, but there is little saving in expense, for 
the paper amounts to little, and the printing cost is virtually the 
same as on the larger sheet. 

Another size which has come into favor with specialized business 
is the Monarch, which measures *]\ x 1D> inches. It is used with 
good effect by smart shops, professional men and women, and others 
who wish to create an impression somewhat different from the 
openly commercial. 

For the best appearance, letters should be wntten across the 
narrow dimension of the sheet, no matter what size is used. 

Write on One Side of the Paper 

Never in business letters write on both sides of the sheet. If your 
letter runs to more than a single page, continue it on a separate 
sheet. This is an infle-xible rule which should never be broken. 

The second sheet should be plain paper of the same quality, size, 
and color as the first. It should be headed at the left with the name 
only of your correspondent, in the center with the page number — as 
Page 2, and at the right with the date. These help to identify it if 
the parts of the letter get separated and one is mislaid. 

About Folding 

The folding of letters is determined by the size of the envelopes in 
which they are inserted. The purpose is always to have the least 
number of folds so that the sealed envelope is not too bulky. Follow- 
ing are two examples of how to fold a sheet SJ x 11 inches: 

If the envelope is a No. 10 (4|- x 9} inches) or a No. 9, which is 
slightly smaller, letters should be given two parallel folds. That is. 
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you fold the letter about down and again } further down. This will 
fold the sheet the long way into three equal parts. 

If you use a No. 6f envelope (3J x 6\ inches), the sheet must be 
folded three times First fold the sheet in half, the long way. The 
result will be a folded sheet 5J x 8} inches. This folded sheet is then 
folded the long way with two parallel folds; that is, i down and then 
y down. 

Letters of Monarch size (7J x 10} inches) and half-size sheets 
(5} X 8} inches) take only two folds for their respective envelopes, 
which are Monarch size or No. Cf. These two folds are made parallel 
i down and then | down, the long way. 

As a general rule, it is advisable to use envelopes of the same 
stock and color as the letterheads. Some large business houses pre- 
fer to use envelopes made of a smooth surface paper rather than 
bond paper, which is generally used for letterheads. The smooth 
paper makes the envelopes less transparent and easier to seal. 

Typography of Stationery 

The typography of business stationery tends toward simpUcity. 
Modem commercial bouses use simple and neat type faces rather 
than the ornamental type faces so popular in past generations. It 
IS good form to use only one face of type in various sizes for both 
the letterhead and envelopes. 

As your letter is your ambassador, your letterhead should be 
neat and dignified. Have your letterheads and envelopes deagned 
and printed for you by a good printer. The appearance of your 
letter is almost as important as what you say in it. 

Parts of a Letter 

The form in which a business letter is written conveys a definite 
impression of the sender. If you rec«ve a letter from a little ice 
dealer around the comer, it is likely to be without a date, probably 
full of misspelled words, and signed "Nick." You do not expert 
anything else, and if the message is clear, it fulfills its purpose. 
But, on the other hand, if you receive a letter from the Hetherington- 
Rand Coal Distributors Inc., or the Twin Cities Grocery Company, 
any deviation from the accepted form of letter writing will make 
you wonder if these businesses are as important, or as dependable, 
as their names and letterheads would Indicate. 
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It is easy to write a letter in the correct form. This feature of 
letter writing reflects the intelligence of the organization’s personnel 
from the head of the house down to any assistant who corresponds 
with customers. If letters are slipshod in form, it is often taken as 
an evidence of slipshod business methods. This may not always be 
just, but it is true. Correct form helps to cultivate confidence. 
There are seven parts of a letter, as follows: 

1. The Heading 

2. The Address 

3. The Salutation 

4. The Body, or Subject Matter 

5. The Closing Paragraph 

6. The Complimentary Close 

7. The Signature 

The Heading 

The business letter Is usually written on paper with a printed, 
engraved, or lithographed letterhead. This gives the name of the 
individual, business, partnership, or corporation, together with the 
street and city address; and frequently the telephone number, cable 
address, names of officers, slogan, or other information. 

Sometimes the letterhead is illustrated with a trade>mark or 
other design, or a picture of a factory or office building although 
the latter Is not considered desirable today. The heading may be 
in one or more colors. There may be good reasons, however, why 
a business may use an ornate letterhead. A carnival corporation 
might appropriately use a garish letterhead in several colors, and a 
company of long and dignified standing would be justified in con* 
tinuing to use its letterhead of half a century past if it appeared to 
have advertising value. 

Where a letterhead is used, since the address and the city are 
printed, the written heading of the letter consists solely of the date: 

October 27, 19—. 

Spell out the name of the month. (The abbreviation is permis- 
sible, but it lacks the distinction of the complete form.) Place a 
comma after the day of the month, and a period after the year. 
(This period may be omitted H house style rules against it.) 

Do not write 10/27/1941 or 10^7/41, it looks as though you 
were pressed for time. Another reason is that, in foreign correspond- 
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ence, figures are quite likely to cause errors. For instance: Americans 
would read the date, 6/9/41, as June 9, 1941 ; but the British would 
read it September 6, 1941. In some European countries, dates are 
written with the day of the month first, the month second, and the 
year last, as 9 June, 1941. 

The last figure of the date should be in line with the right*hand 
edge of the body of the letter, or in line with the complimentary 
close. 

The position of the heading where a plain sheet without a letter- 
head is used is similar to that of the date line on a printed letterhead. 
Here the heading consists of the address and date, written in two 
or more hnes, as follows: 

524 River Street, 

Memphis, Tenn., August 7, 19 — . 

524 River Street, 
Memphis, Tenn , 
August 7, 1^. 

524 River Street, 
Memphis, Tenn., 

August 7, 19—. 

Whether one uses the step heading, in which each line after the 
first is Indented beyond the preceding one, or the block form, in 
which all the lines are written fiush with the first one, is a matter 
to decide for yourself. It is well, however, to follow a consistent form. 

In business correspondence, avoid unusual and freak headings. 
They are likely to take additional time to write, and they distract 
the attention of the recipient of the letter from what you have to 
say. However, such headings may be used by professional studios 
and social secretaries. Following are a few examples of this type 
of headings: 

Tonopah, Nevada 
April 6 1941 

Walla Walla — ^WasWngton 
September twenty-seventh 
Nineteen forty-one 

Remember the order of the items in the heading: first, the address 
of the person or organization sending the letter, then, the dty and 
state, and last, the date line. 
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In addressing an individual with a large firm, there are two 
methods that can be used. One is as follows: 
hlr. John R. Entwistle, 

Ajax Pnnting Company, 

333 South 8th Street, 

East Orange, California, 
or 

The Advertiang Manage, 

Pollux Oil Corportation, 

243 Runnymede Parkway, 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The second method is a little less personal, but is verj’ effecti\-e, 
and makes it possible for the letter to be opened by any member 
of the firm to which it is addressed. Almost all large offices have 
one person responsible for opening and distributing letters. The 
second method follows: 

Ajax Printing Company, 

333 South 8th Street, 

East Orange, California. 

Attention of Mr. John R. Entwistle 
Pollux Oil Corporation. 

243 RunnjTnede Park-way, 

Oklahoma City, Okla 

Attention of The Advertiang JIanager 
The “Attention of" line should be wntered, and two line spaces 
should be left between the address and the line, and two spaces 
more between the line and the salutation. The line may be under- 
scored or not. 

Generally speaking, a man should be addressed as “Mr." and a 
woman as “Jlrs.” or “Jliss.” Do not omit the title and address a 
man as “Arthur N. Hawkins” or a woman as “Claire Hall.” It is 
not courteous, nor is it good business 
A man may be addressed as follows: 

Mr. Arthur N. Hawkins 
Arthur U. Hawldns, Esq. 

Dr. Arthur N. Hawkins 
Arthur N. Hawkins, hI.D. 

Rev. Arthur N, Hawkins 
I^f. Arthur N. Hawkins 
Hon. Arthur N. Hawkins 
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only of women. (It is the French word for "my ladies," but Angli- 
cized to mean "Madames.") 

The correct punctuation for the salutation is a colon alone, as: 
Dear Str: 

When the word "My" precedes the "Dear Sir,” the dear should 
not be capitalized Always write My dear Str, My dear Madam, etc 

In the wnting of form or circular letters, it is permissible to use 
salutations of a somewhat different sort, such as: 

Dear Reader: 

Dear Hardware Dealer: 

Dear Fellow Worker: 

Dear Salesman: 


The Body of the Letter 

The body, or subject matter, of the letter is the message sent to 
your correspondent. 

It should, first of all, be as clear as possible. There should never 
be any doubt as to the meaning your correspondent will get from 
your letter. 

Second, it should be easy to read, and easy to understand. 

The form in which the lett^ is written will do a great deal to 
make these things possible. 

Following are the Heading, Address, Salutation and Body of a 
typical business letter, correctly arranged, written and punctuated: 

36 Water Street, 

Akron, Ohio, April 2, 19 — . 

Mr. Gustave Johns, 

720 North Devon Street, 

Sandusky, Ohio. 

Dear Sir: 

On March 9 we wrote to you complaining of the shortage of a 
case of shoe polish missing from an order shipped to us on that 
date. The missing case hM been found in our receiving room. 

Our receiving department was wholly at fault, and we offer 
an apology for having clmmed a shortage. 

We trust that our error has not inconvenienced you. 

Notice that this letter goes directly to the subject. It begins by 
referring to a former letter, in which a complaint was made. Thus, 
the correspondent may go to his file, and pick out the letter and a 
carbon copy of his answer to it. He then has before him the whole 
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Every letter, of coxirse, should 1^ planned so as to be logical, 
direct, and forceful. The form has something to do vdth the effect 
Short sentences and short paragraphs are easy to read, and if the 
thought is simply expressed, th^ are easier than long ones' to 
understand. 

Be explicit. If there is no previous letter containing all the details 
to which you may refer, state these details in the letter you are 
writing. Do not tahe it for granted that your correspondent knows 
the facts on which your letter is based. 

If the letter is to be continued on a second or later sheet, use a 
plain piece of paper of the same size and quality, and head it as 
follows: 

Name of Person or Organization Page 2 Date 

Opening Paragraphs 

The beginning of a letter is important. It should contain, if 
possible, some point of interest to the person who is to recei\*e It. 

The l^gianing of a letter should either be based on the fact that 
there is already a point of contact between the writer and the 
recipient, or it should tiy* to establish a point of contact. 

Closing Paragraphs 

Special care should be taken with the closing paragraph of a busi- 
ness letter, for it contains the last impression left with the person to 
whom you are writing. 

A letter may end on a note of courtesy. 

“It has been a privilege to sore you.” 

“We thank you for the prompt attention you ha\’e given 
our inquiries.” 

A letter may close with o request for a reply. 

“We await your reply irith interest.” 

“InasmuchxOs we must make a charge for demurrage, it will 
be to your interest to give tis forwarding directions as soon os 
posable.” 

A. letter is frequently ended with thanks. 

VWe thank you for your patronage.” 

"Your courtesy has been outstanding, and I thank you 
for it.” 
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A letter sometimes ends with o request Jcrr on intertiew or a call. 
“May we send our representative?” 

"I should appreciate the oppjortunity of calling on you to ex- 
plain our system.” 

A letter of excuses is usually closed with an expression of regret 
for errors mode. 

"We sincerely regret that we have caused you annoyance 
by our error, and we assure you that we shall do all in our 
power to prevent its happening again.” 

Many letters end with on appeal for further business. 

“We hope to receive further orders from you.” 

“May we give you a quotation on any further work you may 
wish to have done?” 


The GompUmentary Close 

The complimentary close is a courteous leave-taking of your 
correspondent. To end a letter without it would give the impression 
of abruptness, much as leaving a friend or acquaintance without 
sajdng "Good-by" or its equivalent. The most usual phrases in cur- 
rent use by writers of business letters are as follows: 


Yours truly, 

Yours very truly, 

Very truly yours, 
Sincerely yours. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Yours respectfully, 
Yours very respectfully, 
Veiy respectfully yours. 
Faithfully yours, 

Very faithfully yours, 
Yours very faithfully, 
Cordially yours. 

Yours cordially. 

Most cordially yours, 
Very cordially yours. 


However, the complimentary close that is most generally used is 
“Yours truly,” for it fits almost any Idnd of buaness letter. The 
other forms of closing imply varying degrees of formality. 
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The Signature 

The signature tells who wrote the letter, and is, therefore, as im- 
portant as any other part of what is written. Even where there is a 
printed or other heading showing where the letter originated, a 
written signature is a necessity where goods are being ordered, an 
agreement made, or an important matter decided. 

Above all, a signature should be legible. There should be no 
doubt as to who has signed a letter. Many firms insist that the 
name of the signer be typed as well as written, so that his name will 
appear on the carbon copy for the files. For instance: 

Yours truly, 

JOHNSON METAL WORKS, INC. 

Samuel H. Firman. 

* The name of the company is t)T)ed, but the person who writes 
or dictates the letter should sign it with pen and ink. This identifies 
the authority for the letter and fues the responsibility for its con- 
tents. Otherwise, a letter might commit a firm to an expensive or 
ruinous course of action through the work of an irresponsible em- 
ployee. 

A rubber-stamp signature should not be used. It has no standing 
except as it might be used on circular letters. 

Business letters from an individual are signed simply with the 
name of the writer. 

Other methods of signing letters are as follows: 

Yours truly, 

Corkwell Shirt Corporation 
By (name of writer) .... 

Yours truly. 

Secretary 

Claremont Chamber of Commerce 

There should be at least two, and sometimes three, spaces be- 
tween the complimentary close and the signature. If an organiza- 
tion name is used, as much or more spai* is allowed for the written 
lagnature, depending on the size of the handwriting of the signer. 

Dictated letters nearly always include the initials of the person 
who dictates and the stenographer who writes the letters. Thus, 
in the left-hand comer of the lettw, somewhat below the signature 
one will find such combinations as BCE/GHW, or VRA/LH, or 
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ANH-.FR, or JKF-WGR. These indicate that Benjamin C. English 
dictated the letter to Grace H. Wiggin, or that Vincent R. Adams 
dictated to Lois Hunt, etc. The initials are purely for the purpose of 
identification. 

Where there are one or more enclosures, the word “Enclosure'’ or 
“Enclosures” is included one or two spaces below the initials of the 
dictator and the stenographer. Sometimes these words are ab- 
breviated — Enc., Encs., or End. 

The Superscription 

The superscription, or envelope address, should be begun about 
halfway between the top and bottom of the envelope, and about 
one third of the distance between left- and right-hand sides. A sep- 
arate line should be used for the individual, firm, or organization 
addressed, for street and number, and for the city and state. Thus: 

Mr. James H. Flotow, 

Claremorc Dry Goods Co., 

316 West l^nth Street, 

Claremorc, N. Dak. 

or, if the block system is preferred: 

Mr. James H. Flotow, 

Claremore Dry Goods Co., 

315 West Ninth Street, 

Claremore, N. Dak. 

There are two main considerations to be observed in writing the 
superscription — neatness and accuracy. The neatness is impressive 
to the recipient, and the accuracy insures proper delivery. Millions 
of letters are each year undelivered because of careless addressing. 
The Post OIBce Department prefers that the superscription be 
double spaced as that makes it easier to read. 

Following are examples of the correct manner of addressing 
business letters: 

Messrs. Brown & Green, 

4711 Broadway, 

Sioux City, Iowa. 

Edwin H. Huckins, Esq., 

R.F.D. 3. 

Beaches Comers, N. Y. 
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If a letter is addressed to a company or other organization, and 
it is desirable that it go to a certain individual, it is customary to 
place the following line in the lower left-hand comer of the envelope; 
Attention of Mr. Horace Stolmley 
Attention of the Advertising Manager 

Special markings, such as “Personal,” “Per S.S. Queen Mary,” 
“Via Normandie,” etc. should be similarly placed. 

ROUTINE MAIL 
Handling Incoming Mail 

It goes without saying that incoming mail should be handled 
expeditiously. If the mail is large, it should be sorted according to 
practical classifications. For instance, mail might be sorted ac- 
cording to its contents: Orders, Inquiries, Complaints, General 
Mail. 

Probably the most satisfactory method of sorting moll in the 
average business ofilce is according to its departments This would 
depend upon the type of bu^ness concern^. Another method o! 
sorting mail is accoi^ing to the persons who ore likely to handle 
certain types of mail. 

If a concern does a large moil bu^ness, it is advisable to sort such 
mail geographically first The usual way is to classify such mail 
by States. The advantage of sorting orders by States is that it 
facilitates the handling of orders according to distances. Thus, if a 
concern is somewhat behind on its mml, it can first look after the 
orders coming from parts of the country that will require more time 
for transit and delivery. Also, such orders can be kept in their 
geographical classifications to amplify the work of the shipping 
clerks who will have to route these orders according to zones and 
distances. 

The next step after moll is sorted is to date the letters. All good 
business houses have rubber stamps for dating letters. In many 
cases, these rubber stamps also have provision for initialling and 
other marks of the persons to whom the letters and orders have 
been referred for reply and attention. 

Modem business houses require that those opening mail con- 
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taming remittances should note the amount of each remittance on 
the letter that accompanies it. 

It is also a good practice to note carefully the name and address 
on each letter, and if it is not clear or complete, to copy the name 
and address from the envelope. Or if the person who sorts mail has 
no time to compare such names and addresses, he should be required 
to clip the envelope to the letter. Of course, where letters are put 
back in the envelopes before they are referred to others for atten- 
tion, you do not have to take this precaution, although the general 
and approved practice is to keep the letters outside of the envelopes 
once they are taken out. 

Finally, all letters and orders should be promptly attended to. 
If, for any reason, some letters or orders cannot be answered or 
filled the day they are received, they should be separated, and 
those that can be attended to should be disposed of without any 
delay. The ideal business office is that which answers letters the 
8me day they are received. A budness office is still con^dered 
good and efficient if letters are answered not later than the day after 
they are received. From a strictly budness point of view, there is 
no excuse for letters being answered several days late when they 
could have been answered the same day they were received. 

Acknowledging Letters 

A prospective customer making an inquiry can be pleasantly 
influenced by the tone of the acknowledgment he or she receives. 

A correspondent who makes an inquiry, proposition, or sug- 
gestion which cannot be acted on at once can be kept waiting for 
a reasonable length of time without irritation by a properly worded 
acknowledgment. 

An acknowledgment should be courteous, and definite as to 
details. It should give the impression that the writer is actually 
interested, but it need not necessarily promise or imply anything 
of a decisive nature. It is, on the other hand, often a definite reply 
to. one or more questions. 

Too many acknowledgments are pwfunctory. Do nof write this 
kind: 

“Yours of the 25th inst. received. Beg to state that we carry 

a full line of P. & W. Cosmetics.” 
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The following is a spedmen of a letter of acknowledgment that 
may be regarded as a model for this branch of business cor- 
respondence: 


Mrs. Frank W. Hillis, 
2745 Higham Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Madam: 


January 27, 19 — 


Thank you for your inquiry of Jammry 25. We are glad to 
inform you that we catry a full line of P. & W. Cosmetics, and 
shall be pleased to recdve your order for such items as you may 
require. We enclose a price list for your convenience. 

Very truly yours, 


Writing Inquwies 

Being courteous in requesting iiiformation should become a 
well-fixed habit, even in the case of letters to houses from which 
you intend to purchase goods. Note the difference between a blunt 
“Send catalogue” and ‘Tlease send your catalogue.” Think of the 
times ycfu have been irritated by boorish motorcar drivers stopping 
and demanding, "Which way to Middletown?” This type seldom 
even says "Thank you" for the information you give. 

Remember that courtesy begets courtesy. It also smooths the 
road to better business. Following are a few ways of introducing a 
request for information in business letters: 

Would you be good enough to tell us of any special require- 
ments you may have for the packaging of goods for your market. 

Kindly tell me what dating you will give me on goods 
ordered now for fall delivery. 

Just how much of an obligation an inquiry entails on the part 
of the recipient depends on what has alrrady transpired in a 
business or friendly relationship, but since an inquiry presupposes 
an answer, it should be clearly expressed and politely worded. 


Answering Inquiries . 

Meeting a request for information, or declining to give it for 
one reason or another, is obviously an occasion for at least a.s 
much courtesy as the request contiuned. Do not ^ve informaUon 
grudgingly. It is better to refuse it with graciousness 
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Refemng to our letters of January 18 and February 1, quot- 
ing prices on boxes, both in stock and special sizes, may we re- 
mind you that, while all prices are standard, we can offer two 
distinct advantages: 

An unconditional guarantee of saUsfaction. 

Delivery when promised. 

Third and suhsetjueni follow-ups: 

We are at a loss to know why you have not replied to our re- 
peated requests for action in connection with the damage to 
the shipment of furniture delivered to us last August 8rd. 

It may interest you to know that we have definitely in- 
structed our warehouse to use other earners than yours until an 
adjustment satisfactory to us is made. 

Writing Complaints 

A letter of complaint should state the cause for dissatisfaction 
clearly, and ask for an adjustment or lay down such conditions as 
may prevent 'a recurrence of the difficulty. If it can be made courte- 
ous, so much the better, but there are occasions on which it may 
be crisp or curt. Seldom, if ever, should it be sarcastic or personal. 

Some large businesses have departments organized wholly for 
the purpose of handling complaints. In a great mail-order house 
having 6,000 employees, there may be as many as twenty clerks 
who look into complaints of one kind or another. It is obvious that 
the most specific letters get the best and quickest attention. 

When making complaints, it is well to bear in mind that an 
error may have been accidental, and to take into consideration that 
it may be unusual. Moreover, it may have been beyond the control 
of the party apparently at fault. Therefore be fair, be explicit, be 
businesslike. 

Answering Complaints 

A merchant who ran his business on the worn-out tradiUon that 
"The customer is always right" would very likely find himself in 
bankruptcy or the madhouse. Decidedly the customer is not always 
right — and quite as certainly he is not always wrong. 

But the customer always has the right to courteous consideration 
of any complaints that he may make; and this is true even when 
the complaints are unjust or sarcastic. Most complaints, however, 
are made by reasonable people, and can be answered and adjusted 
in a reasonable manner. 
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tion. The date alone is not sufficient, for often more than one order 
is sent to the same house on the same day. Although, as a matter 
of course, this purchase order number is put on the label of the 
package by the shipper, it is a good plan for the order to specify 
that It must be so placed. Thus, when the shipment arrives at the 
receiving department, it can be readily identified before it is opened 
for checking. » 

No order of any kind should ever be sent out without a date— 
a complete date showing the month, the day of the month, and 
the year. 

In stating quantities, be specific. 

Descriptions of articles ordered may vary considerably. Obvi- 
ously, if you are ordering from a bouse that deals in a single unvary- 
ing product. It is unnecessary to go into details of size, color, model, 
or otherwise. 

When ordering from a catalogue, always give the catalogue 
number of the article. 

Do not fail to give the size, color, or model where any of these 
is necessary to a proper understanding of the order. 

It is important to state the unit price of articles ordered, for a 
stated price becomes a condition of the order. Sirallarly the expected 
discount should be mentioned. Where, as sometimea happens, a 
price has been reduced, or a discount increased, a reputable firm 
will always give the customer the benefit. 

Shipping instructions include such directions as: 

Parcel post insured 

Parcel post insured special handling 

Parcel post insured special handling special delivery 

Express prepaid 

Express collect 

AiiT>lane Express Prepmd 

Water freight 

Southern Pacific frdght 

Power Forwarding Co., 3 Water St,, N. Y. City for enclosure 
Cheapest way 

Merchants are iKually billed with carriage charges on goods 
that are shipped by prepaid transportation, for the terms on whole- 
sale transactions seldom include free delivery, except sometimes 
in a reasonable trucking area. They are, therefore, entitled to 
specify the means of transportation. 
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The following is an example: 

Dec. 3, 19-;- 

Johnson Electnc Company, 

2 Madison Street, 

Nashua. N. H. 

Attention: Mr. Wamock 
Dear Mr. Wamock; 

This is to confirm my verbal order of today for: 

2 M. & D. percolators, 8-cup size 
2 M. & D. percolators, 6-cup size 
2 M. & D. percolators, 4-cup aze 
4 M. & D. automatic toasters. No. 481 
The above are all to be in the chromium fitush, except the 
4-cup percolator, which is to be in copper. 

Very truly yours, 

H. F. hlilson 
Prism Gift Shop 

Barg^uning 

Generally spealdng. the one price rule obtains in business today. 
The old idea of bargaining for an advantage in price is rapidly dis- 
appearing, particularly in the established industncs. The one price 
idea is in line with progress and is favored by leading burinesamen 
and economists. Many Stales and the Federal Government now 
have laws favoring uniform prices and making certain price dis- 
criminations illegal. However, there are many industries where 
uniform prices do not obtain and where bargaining is desirable and 
advisable. This is particularly true where goods or articles are 
manufactured to order. 

Shrewdness is the first rcquuement of bargaining. To obtain 
results from letters in which you try for an advantage, certain 
fundamentals of human nature must be taken into consideration. 
The buyer must emphasize the points in his favor and belittle or 
ignore the points in favor of the seller. Similarly, the seller, in 
replying to such letters must call attenUon to the facts in his favor 
and minimize the points made by the prospective buyer. In both 
cases, howei’er, tact and courtesy should be observed. 

Acknowledging Orders 

Whether or not orders can be filled at once, they should be 
acknowledged promptly. However, it is well to bear in mind that 
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In giving references, however, the person or firm applying for 
credit IS presumably willing to abide by what is contained in the 
replies to inquines. In fact, references arc not often given unless 
the applicant is reasonably certain that they will be satisfactory. 

The chief requirements in answering credit inquiries are to state 
only facts, to avoid personalities, to leave out any gratuitous 
opinions, and to be discreet in the wording of such letters. 

Asking for Advance Payment 

There arc certain times and certain conditions which make it 
necessary to request an advance payment before goods can be 
manufactured or shipped. Some businesses also arc based on the 
customer sending cash vrith the order, while others require a 
deposit on goods which will be sent with the balance C.O.D. There 
are also cases where an advance payment is required to cover the 
cost of matenals in making up an ord®-. 

Acknowledging Payments 

The acknowledgment of payments is most usually mads by 
marking a bill “Paid" or "Received Payment," together with the 
date and the name or initials of the person to whom the money is 
paid. This is really all that is necessary if the person receiving the 
money has the authority to receipt the bill. But many houses write 
a short letter of acknowledgment of the receipt of remittances, 
whether or not a receipted bill is enclosed. 

Shipments 

There are few exceptions to the rule that the more shipments 
(or deliveries) are made by a manufacturer, wholesaler, or mer- 
chant, the better is business. The resulting correspondence varies 
in proportion to the number of shipments, and in character accord- 
ing to the information necessary to convey. Notice of shipment will 
enable the purchaser to make inqtiiry of the transportation company 
f the goods do not reach him promptly, and a tracer can be sent 
f it is thought advisable. Other correspondence regarding shipments 
ncludes complaints as to shortages, condition of the packing and 
■.ontents, and incorrect routing or following of shipping instructions. 

In a letter giving notice of shipment, there should be a description 
)f the merchandise sent, the date on which they are dispatched. 
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and the method of shipment. The method might be parcel post, 
firat'clasa post, airplane express, railway axpress, or freight, cither 
railway or steamer or motor. 

Deliveries 

Business letters regarding deliveries include details as to shipping 
instructions, delayed deliveries, ordem contingent on delivery by 
a certain date, and unsatisfactory delivencs of various Icinda. As a 
rule, they are short and explicit. Often reference to deliveries is 
made in a separata paragraph of a letter covering .sovera! subjects; 
and, of course, shipping instructions arc included in every correctly 
written order for goods. 

Salesmen's Calls 

A letter in advance of a salesman's call saves time for the sales- 
man, and helps to overcome the natural resistance to any proposi- 
tion that a salesman may have to offer. When a salesman plans an 
itinerary, it is to his advantage and to that of the firm he represents 
If tho dealer on whom he calls loiows the approximato time he will 
arrive, his name, and tho lino he is selling. Such letters have tho 
qualities of appointments, letters of introduction, and s-ales appeal. 

Dealers’ Help 

A friendly relationship between the manufacturer, tho wliole- 
saler, and the dealer is absolutely essential where competition is 
keen— and there are few places where it is anything else. This docs 
not mean that the de.alcr is always right in any demands or claims 
that ho may make. It docs mean that letters to retailers handling 
your goods should bo courteous, diplomatic, enthusiastic, and 
sincere. 


Appointments 

Under this heading are letters making appointments, postponing 
appointments, breaking appointments, and giving reasons why 
appointments cannot bo made. Hero are specimens: 

Dear Sir: 

I shall bo willing to see you tomorrow afternoon at three 
o’clock, for a fiftccn-minuto interview. 

Very truly yours, 
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jjear oir; 

Thank you for allowing me to set the time. I shall call at 
your office on Thursday mwTiing at ten o'clock. 

Sincerely yours. 

Introductions 

Introductions by letter always have a reason for being written. 
It may be perfectly obvious, as m the case of a person who is 
already known by reputation to the redpient of the letter, and in 
such instances it is unnecessary to state it. But in most cases, the 
purpose of the introduction should be stated, or reference made to 
a previous letter or conversation. Following are a few good forms: 
Dear Mr. Watson: 

This letter will be presented ^o you by my good friend, John 
W. McCormick, who is on a business trip through the Middle 
West and is stopping in your city for a few days. I shall appre- 
ciate any courtesies that you may wish to show him. 

Sincerely yours. 

Dear Harry: 

This is Bob McGregor, the man I told you about/ He’s my 
friend. Treat him nght. 

Yours, 

Agreements and Legal Matters 

Writing agreements and other legal documents requires the stall 
and training of an attorney. The wisest course is to have a lawyer 
draw up agreements and legal commitments of any kind. However, 
there are many matters that arc conducted in the average business 
office which are more or less in the form of an agreement, even 
though they do not have the appearance of one. When you offer 
to buy or sell an article and your offer is accepted, the letter and 
the reply constitute an agreement. In fact, any proposition in 
writing which offers to do or not to do a pven thing for a considera- 
tion furnishes the ba^c essentials of a legal agreement. That is 
why all letters should be carefully written and clearly worded. 

In addition to the routine matters which must be handled in the 
average business office, there are occasionally special situations 
that can be covered with agreements written in the form of letters, 
provided great care is taken to itemize and describe each proi’ishn 
clearly and completely. For instance, an author may be engaged 
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to do a special job under certain conditions, or a salesman hired to 
sell on a commission basis. Or again, special arrangements may be 
made for co-operative undertakings between two or more business 
houses. If these special situations involve unusual amounts or 
serious obligations, the essential facts may be drawn up in the form 
of a rough draft, which should be submitted to an attorney to 
shape up into legal form. On the other hand, if these matters do 
not involve tmusual obligations or commitments, use this procedure: 
'Rpgin your letter with a statement such as the following; 

This letter confirms the arrangements we made today con- 
cerning your employment as a salesman under the following 
conditions: 

Confirming our long-distance conversation of Way 3, we will 
purchase from you the Monarch Printing Press No. DA-532 
under the following conditions: 

(1) You are to supply materials and construct shelving for 
our warehouse. 

(2) All assembling will be done by our own machinists. 

You will note that the first of the foregoing paragraphs ends 
with the phrase “under the following conditions.” This is one of the 
best forms for a business man to use in writing the beginning of a 
letter of agreement, as it leads to a list of provisions or specifications. 
In this way, each important factor or condition of the agreement 
can be separately stated in a paragraph. Many people find it desir- 
able to niunber each paragraph. All the conditions contributed by 
one ade of the agreement should be grouped together, and they 
should be followed by the conditions contributed by the other side. 

A letter that is to act as an agreement must include a conadera- 
tion or compensation, as well as the time of delivery or consumma- 
tion of the agreement. It may also contain a date showing when 
such agreement is terminated. 

It cannot he stressed too strongly that agreements which deal 
with large undertakings or obligations should not be written by 
the layman. They should be submitted to an attorney. 

Secretarial Letters 

All business letters are secretarial letters. The problems of 
correspondence confront the secretary as well as the executive. 
TVith slight changes, the letters or phrases presented in this section 
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may be used by a secretary over hb or her name where the occasion 
warrants the use of such letters. Unless a secretary acts as a cor- 
respondent, he or she will agn such letters with the title “Secretary 

to Jlr or “Secretary to the President." If the secretary 

acts as a correspondent, he or she will agn the letters in the buaness 
form that is in use in the office. 

For example: 

Superior Iron Works 

By J. W. Williams 

Secretarial letters, as such, are primarily letters of acknowledg- 
ment written in the absence of the person to whom the letter was 
addressed, and letters that are written for the employer in the 
third person. 

Here are sample letters of these two principal types of secretarial 
letters: 

Dear Mr. Holton: 

As Mr. Thomas W. Clifford is out of the city for about a week, 

I am writing to you to actaiowledge your letter. I shall call it 
to his attention promptly on his return. 

Veiy truly yours, 

Jane Rivers, 

Secretary* to Mr. Clifford 

Dear Mr. Balfe: 

In the absence of Mr Richard "W. Kenj'on, who is now on 
his vacation, I acknowledge the receipt of your letter and en- 
closures. These will be submitted as early as possible to the 
attention of Mr. Kenyon when be returns to nis office early 
in August. 

Yours \'ery truly, 

Mary Peters, 

Secretary to ilr. Kenyon 

SALES LETTERS 
Sales Radiology 

A letter does not necessarily hare to sell merchandise to be a 
sales letter, for, as a rule, you hai-e to sell yourself, or the firm you 
represent, in order to sell goods later, or to keep the interest of the 
potential buyer. 

Let us examine the baas on which sales are made. 
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Your product is sold on such talking points as Quality, Style, 
Variety, Price, Dependability, etc. 

Selling yourself or your firra personally is not a matter of talking 
points. It is rather a matter of a tactful display of such qualities 
as Interest in the Customer, Service, Honesty, Accuracy, Sincerity, 
Alertness, Courtesy, Friendliness, and Diplomacy. 

These qualities dl add up to tlus total: Intelligence in Selling. 

In sales letters, the spirit of good salesmanship is contained in 
the typewritten message. 


The Opening of the Letter 

In beginning a sales letter, the opening paragraph should be of 
such interest that it will attract immediate attention. It should 
not be too long. Many sales letters begin with a first paragraph of 
only a line or two. It need not be “clever” or “snappy,” but, based 
on your knowledge or estimate of the individual or firm to whom 
you are writing, it should be arresting. It may be a simple statement 
of fact. 

Suppose, for instance, you are writing to a firm to whom you 
have supplied a certain line of merchandise, and you wish to sell 
an additional order of goods, although they have already sent an 
order. You might begin your letter: 

“Prices are going up.” 


In that first short paragraph, there are many implications. It 
is a beginning in which the interest of the reader is aroused, and 
directed to the second and succeeding paragraphs, which de\*eIop 
the idea suggested. It is the equivalent of a salesman’s presenting 
a good front when he calb on a prospect, or hb admission to the 
prirate office of the man he wants to sell. 

The opening paragraph may be a question — a provocative or 
leading question that will at once enlist the interest of the person 
addressed. Such a question should never be impertinent. 

If what you have to offer is an unusual bargain, it b often a good 
plan to mention the price early in the letter— sometimes in the first 
paragraph, as: 


“How would you like to get a real Freeflow Fountain Pen — 
guaranteed to give writing satisfaction for five years — for only 
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Make the first paragraph of your sales letter easy to read, inter- 
esting, and provocative. 

The Body of the Letter 

The length of the body of the letter should be governed by the 
interest that you finnly believe you can sustain on the part of the 
person addressed. It is easy to say that a letter should not be too 
long, but this does not establish any definite length for any letter. 
It should be adapted to the Wnd of message it conve>'s and to the 
personality of the person addressed. 

Short paragraphs make for ea^ reading, and give punch to what 
you have to say through this very fact alone. Too long a paragraph 
causes possible eyestrain, and does not have nearly as strong an 
appeal to the reader, no matter what land of message Is written. 
Therefore, if possible, keep panigjaphs short. 

A matter of outstanding importance in sales letters is to empha- 
size the p^Jcrmance of your product. You are not selling a name— 
indeed a name is of little commerdal vmlue until it is made to stand 
for performance. 

An appeal common to many products is pride of possession. It 
can be used for automobiles, pianos, radios, silverware, jewelry, 
fine glassware and china, fumiture and rugs. 

The vanity appeal may be legitimately used in connection with 
clothing, hats, furs, jewelry, and cosmetics. 

The luxury appeal ties up irtth silk underwear, hosiery, furs, 
jewelry, perfumes, cosmetics, and some kinds of fo^s and drinks. 

The economy appeal may be adapted to nearly any product. It 
may represent a saving of money, time, or labor, or combinations 
of any two of these, or a combination of all three. The strongest 
of these, naturally, is the saving of money. 

In the selling of services, freedom from worry and responsibility 
is an added appeal, but this, too, inveh-es the matter of economy. 

The length of the letter must depend on the strategy employed. 
If a sales letter is written for the purpose of paving the way for 
inquiries, it is a good plan to leave something unsaid, but it should 
be so framed as to elicit inqmry. If, however, a letter is written 
with the express piupose of cloang a deal, it should be very explicit 
on every point; and if necessary, there may be repetitions of the 
important points. 
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It is a safe rule to avoid superlatives in sales letters, or in any 
other form of advertising. If you say that Playfair Garden Hose is 
“the best on the market,” you are running the risk of making an 
untrue statement. It is a statement that you cannot prove, for even 
if you could get together evo^ brand of garden hose for exhaustive 
tests, there would still remain doubt as to whether “best” meant 
longest wearing, strongest, most flexible, or just best looking. It is 
much more forceful to say that Playfair Garden Hose is guaranteed 
to withstand any water pressure to which it may be subjected; 
that you have on file letters from customers stating that they have 
used this kind of hose without replacement for periods of as long 
as ten years; that it is made according to the same rigid specifica- 
tions as the fire hose used in the Chicago Fire Department; that 
it is easily handled on account of Its superflexibility; and so on. All 
those statements are susceptible of proof, and therefore they inspire 
confidence. 

Another thing to avoid in sales letters is egotism. Use less of "I,” 
“we,” “me,” and “us”; and more of “you.” Show an interest in 
your buriness prospect. You should realize and make use of the 
fact that, to himself, he is the most interesting person in the world. 
Try to agree with his viewpoint, even when you are trying to 
induce him to change it. In other words, use diplomacy and 
tact. 

One of the important features of a sales letter is its continuity — 
the natural transition from one statement to another, and from 
one paragraph to another. There should be a build-up toward 
impelling the prospect to buy the product. You introduce the prod- 
uct to the prospect first; then you arouse the prospect’s interest 
and his deare; after which you persuade him to act. 

The Closing of the Letter 

If there has been a good build-up in the body of your letter, the 
closing may be a very short paragraph, the purpose of which is to 
induce the recipient to act on the suggestions made. It should state 
the actual proposition in a strong and positive mauner in order to 
“clinch” the sale, if it is at all possible. The prospect should not be 
left to guess, in fact, he should not be allowed to miss the full 
import of the letter. Too often a good sales letter misses fire because 
of a weak and ineffective ending. It is similar to the situation of a 
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salesman leading his customer to the point of signing on the dotted 
hne, and finding that there is no Ink in his fountain pen. 

Make the closing short. 

Make it clear. 

Make it strong. 

If a sal^man, after a personal interview, should suddenly get 
up and say to his prospect, “Well, Mr. Johnson, I’ll have to be 
getting along. Good-by,” and then make his exit without again 
referring to the purpose of his call, it would be no worse than writing 
a weak last paragraph to a sales letter. 

The closing should aim to leave the prospect in a mood either to 
buy the merchandise or to hear more about the offer made. Its 
construction must rest, of course, on what has gone before, but in 
ten cases out of ten it should terminate the letter on a note that 
is at the same time urgent and pleasant. 

Personal Business Letters 

There are many occasions on which it is desirable, and e\en 
necessary, to wnte personal letters to people with whom you have 
business contacts. Many warm friendships have grown up through 
associations begun in purely commercial transactions, and although 
it is frequently an advantage to keep business relationships im- 
personal, it IS equally true that some of them are fostered by a 
friendly attitude in correspondence. 

One naturally adapts Ws attitude to that of his correspondent. 
He gives a courteous response to friendly advances, and meets good 
humor, so far as he is able, with a similar attitude. In business, 
however, it is not well to emphasize the personal note imless your 
correspondent has shown that he wishes it. 

Congratulatory Letters 

It may be a good business move to write a letter of congratulation 
to someone who has just been promoted to a higher position, or 
who has just been mamed, or who has made an outstanding golf 
score in an interoffice tournament, or who has been elected to 
office in his home town, or for any one of a number of reasons. If 
it is worth doing, it is worth d<nng right. Such letters may be short, 
but they should be well expressed and sincere. Following are 
specimens of letters in this category: 
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Dear Mr. Williams: 

(or Dear Frank, if you know him that well) 

I was delighted to hear that you had been apj^ointed man- 
ager, and I should like to congratulate you on getting what you 
deserved, likewise I should like to congratulate the company 
on getting the best possible man for the job. Everybody ought 
to be happy. I certainly am. 

Dear Jack: 

The next thing 1 know, 111 be voUng for you for president. 
This being promoted is getting to be a habit with you, but I get 
a big Idck out of hearing the news every time it happens. Good 
work, boyl 


Seasonal Greetings 

A personal letter — or a personal paragraph in a purely business 
letter — is often written in the holiday season to send greetings and 
good wishes to business friends. It should be a polite and genuine 
expression of good will, such as: 

Dear Mr. Demarest: 

Here is a pause from the process of buying and selling to 
send you a friendly wish for the best that the Christmas season 
has to offer. And I hope that my own New Year will be as happy 
and prosperous as the one I wish for you. 

The acknowledgment of a seasonal greeting or gift should be 
made in the same degree of formality or otherwise that accompanied 
the greeting or gift. 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

It ms good to receive your friendly greeting, and I heartily 
reciprocate your sentiments. From where I sit, it looks as 
though the New Year wwe going to be something to talk about. 

Letters of Condolence 

It often becomes necessary, or desirable, to express one’s sym- 
pathy ta a busiaesa fas tha af a Tieoi relative’, or some 
other calamity. Such letters should be written with the utmost 
care, for they require delicacy and feeling, yet must avoid over- 
emphasis. Frequently a short letter answers the requirement 
adequately. 
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Dear Mr. Staunton: 

This IS to tell you of my deep sympathy in your recent be- 
reavement 
Dear Mr. Leavitt: 

Mrs Alden and I send you our heartfelt sjunpathy. 

Letters to Persons Who Are 111 
A letter to a business associate who is ill; 

Dear Mr. Jackson: 

Even I! you are away from the office for a few days, you are 
subject to orders from the boss Here are the orders: 

you are not to tcorry about your job. It will be here when you 
get back. 

Yon are not to worry about your salary Mrs Jackson will re- 
ceive It every week. 

you are not to xcorry about your work. Volunteers were asked 
for to absorb the detail, nnd fourtwn— count 'em— offered 
their services, 
you are to relax. 

Further orders will be issued when, as, and/or if necessary. 
Collection Letters 

In granting credit, it is assumed that the debtor will pay his 
bills within the time of credit allowed. Failing this, the creditor 
finds It necessary to write one or more collection letters suggesting, 
urging, or insisting on the payment of the account. 

In the writing of collection letters, good business judgment 
requires that you use the utmost in tact and discretion, for care 
must be taken not to antagonize a debtor who may also be a good 
customer. A mere suggestion is sufficient pressure to exert on certain 
customers, so it is obvious that it would be foolish to write urgent 
or insistent letters in such cases. Care must also be taken to avoid 
legal difficulties through the use of threats in case payment is not 
made by a certain date. For instance, one may not threaten to 
spread news of a debtor's delinquency in order to destroy or under- 
mine hi3 credit elsewhere It is illegal to write dunning messages 
on post cards, or to indicate on the outside of an envelope that it 
contains a dunning letter. One must be careful about threatening 
to take legal proceedings, and one may not use libelous language 
in the letters that are sent. 
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The kind of collection letter that is written is governed by various 
circumstances. Consider the terms of the credit granted, the length 
of time the account has been due, the reputation of the customer 
for meeting his obligations, and any possible justification that he 
might have for holding up payment- The degrees of firmness are, 
naturally, graduated according to what has been preriously written. 

There are four general divisions into which collection letters may 
be arranged: 

I. A courteous reminder that the account is due— Swggesfing 

II. A dignified letter urging payment — Urging 

III. A letter insisting on immediate payment — Insisting 

IV. A letter bringing vigorous pressure to bear — Demanding 

Other Business Communications 
Telegrams and Cables 

Where speed in the transmisrion of business messages is necessary 
or desirable, the facilities of the telegraph or cable lines — which 
include radio — are a\'ailable. Because of the great increase in cost 
over that of postage for letters, such messages should be as brief 
as it is possible to make them without blurring their meaning. 

Any telegram or cable that, by reason of its brerity or its un- 
skilled wording is indefinite In its message, or that can be read in 
two ways, may prove a waste of time and money. It may entail 
the sending of another message to ask for an explanation, and if it 
does, there will have to be another explanatory message. 

With telegrams, there is no char^ made for the addr^ or 
agnature, so that most of the attention is given to writing a clear 
message in the limits imposed by expense. 

The foregoing refers to straight telegrams, sent at full rates, and 
taking precedence over any other telegraphic messages. These latter 
include: 

Night Letters 

The night letter constitutes a single overnight service, taking 
the place of both the former night-message and night-letter 
services. 

The initial charge is for 25 words. The rate for 25 words is the 
same as, and in some instances lower than, the rate formerly 
charged for a 10-word night message. The maximum charge for 25 
words for the greatest distance is 60 cents. 
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Additional words in excess of 25 words are charged for by groups 
of five, and not by groups of ten as formerly. 

The charge for additional words decreases progressively as the 
length of the message increases. 

Night letters are accepted up to two a. m. for delivery the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Where the full rate for a 10-word telegram is 20 cents (intraclty 
messages), the night-letter rate is 20 cents for 50 words or less and 
1 cent for each additional group of 6 words or less. 

As is the case with straight telegrams, the address of the recipient 
of the telegram and the signature of the sender are not counted as 
part of the telegram. However, the sender must pay for his own 
address if it is added to the signature. 

Day Lellers 

This is a deferred day service which transmits fifty words or less 
at one and one-half times the standard night-letter rate for sending 
tl^c same number of words For each additional ten words or less, 
the cost is one fifth of the initial rate. 

Cable Messages 

Cable messages cost more than telegrams. It is possible to send 
them to nearly any country in the world. They are charged for on 
a per-word basis, and both the address and the signature arc 
counted. Due to the expense involved, as well as for purposes of 
secrecy, a prearranged code is frequently used by business houses, 
by which a single word may stand for a whole phrase and often a 
complete message. Also, many finns register their cable addresses 
with the communications companies, bo that such an address as 
“Tinko, London,” might be u^ instead of The Chelsea Motors, 
Ltd., 46 Garstin Lane, London^ thereby saving several words and 
considerable cost. 

There are three or four classes of cables, as follows: 

FuJl-Itate Cables 

This is an expedited service which compares in speed to the 
regular day telegram. It is the only class in which code language 
is permitted. 
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Deferred Half-Rate Cables 

These messages, sent at half the rates of the Full-Rate Cables, 
are subject to being deferred in favor of full-rate messages for a 
period not to exceed twenty-four hours. They must be written in 
plain language. 

Cable Night Letters 

This overnight service is charged for at one-third the full rate 
or less. There is a minimum of twenty-five words charged for, and 
the message must be written in plain language. It is subject to 
delivery at the convenience of the transmitting company within 
twenty-four hoxu^. 

Week-End CaUe Letters 

These are accepted during the week up to midnight Saturday for 
delivery on the following Monday morning. Their cost varies 
according to the length and the destination indicated, but it is 
lower than the other classifications, and there are many occasions 
when it would serve as well as a full-rate cable. 

Skip Radiograms 

Wireless communications with ships in almost any part of the 
world may be had without difficulty, and at a comparatively low 
cost. The importance of the message to be sent decides whether it 
is expensive or economical. The poation of the ship determines 
the rate. 

In addition to the foregoing, there are the Teletype and other 
similar devices for electrical communication. In all of them, brevity, 
whether of language or of time, is an essential. 

Collection Telegrams 

When other means of collection have been taken without getting 
any reply from the debtor, a vigorously worded telegram is often 
productive of quick results, A telegram is an indication that the 
sender is thoroughly earnest in his Intention to collect. It is a 
peremptory demand for payment delivered in what approximates 
a sharp tone of voice, and a part of its effectiveness is due to the 
fact that it comes suddenly, apart from a sheaf of mml. 
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Codes 

Carefully prepared, highly ^)edalized code books are in general 
use by firms that do a large business abroad. The coding and decod- 
ing of messages is a task requiring expenence and judgment. There 
are such complete code books as Bentley’s, Western Union, etc., 
which are standard and may be consulted by those who need a full 
code service. Most firms doing any foreign business establish a code 
address with the principal cable companies. 

Form Lifters Ain> Circuiar Letters 
Form Letters 

In many businesses, there is a constantly recurring need for 
letters which are on the subject of certain routine matters, and 
which vary only in such details as the date, the description of 
merchandise, or the amount of money involved. 

For such needs the form letter saves much time. Some firms 
find it an advantage to have such letters multigraphed, ready to 
be filled in with the necessary details. 

Other multigraphed, printed, or even engraved forms are used 
to acknowledge communications, payments, complaints, etc., to 
assure a correspondent immediately that whatever he has written 
about trill be handled with all posrible expedition. 

Certain other business houses never use printed form letters, 
but have a book of typewritten forms to cover a number of require- 
ments that constantly arise. Such forms save much dictation, as 
the executive can merely mark the letter to be answered, “FN 36” 
(Form Number 36) and a stenographer of average intelligence can 
answer the letter without further instructions. 

Fomrletters do not differ materially from dictated letters except 
in the small details that are included in a dictated letter to make it 
more personal than a form letter vrould be. 

Post cards are sometimes used in the acknowledgment of small 
orders, and are frequently filled in with pen and ink to indicate 
dates, amounts, and other necessary details. 

Circular Letters 

A circular letter is a dictated letter in mass production. 

To write a circular letter it is necessary to visualize the average 
man or the average woman, or both. It differs from the dictated 
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letter as a personal interview differs from an address to a large 
gathering. It deals with mass derires, prejudices, buying habits, 
instead of with individual attitudes. 

It should be borne in mind, however, the mass has very similar 
reactions to those of the individual, and that cL'cular letters may 
be easily adapted to the purpose, from letters to individuals. 
Remember that every person who recaves and reads the circular 
letter is an indi\’ldual, and reads it as such. 

Obviously, a circular letter has to be reproduced by some method 
that does not require much time or much expense. The multi- 
graphed letter, which looks more like a hand-typed letter than any 
other imitation, has the advantage of personality. It can also be 
beaded up nith the name and address of the recipient so that it is 
often difficult to tell that it is not actually tj'pewritten. And there 
are processes by which the signature is made to appear as if written 
by hand. Other means of reproducing circular letters are by offset, 
mimeograph, and printing. It is best to accept the advice of a good 
letter shop in your city. 

Interoffice Memoranda 

In most large offices, there is a special printed blank form that 
is used in writing messages to v-arious members of the staff. The 
message may be Either typewritten or written by hand, but in 
either case, a carbon copy should be kept, for if any question arises 
as to whether the message was sent, or whether the information was 
clear, the carbon settles the argument- 
interoffice memoranda include: 

Instructions 

Announcements 

Criticisms 

Suggestions 

Queries 

Requests 

Information 

Acknowledgments 

Cougratolatiotis 

They are usually brief and crisply written. They should always 
be dated, and frequently the time of day is stated. In the latter 
case, there is an implication that time is an important feature of 
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the gist of the message. No salutation or complimentary close U 
used; and the memorandum begins simply with the last name of 
the recipient preceded by Mr., Iklrs., or Itliss. 

For example: 

May S, 19— 

Mr. Pringle: 

I suggest that you replace the bulbs in the outer ofTice lights 
with a more efficient size — probably 100 watU. 

C. H. Trimmer. 




BUSINESS ENGLISH 

SUMMARY OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

Grammar is the art of speaking and writing a language with 
propriety. English grammar is the art of speaking and writing the 
Fnglish language with propriety. It consists of a system of general 
principles and a number of particular rules governing the use of 
words and their relation to one another. 

AimcLE 

An article is a word placed before a noun to show whether the 
noun is used in a particular or general sense. There are but two 
articles, a or an and the; a is called the indefinite article becaxzse it 
is \ised in an indefinite or general way — it becomes on before a 
vowel or h silent; the is called the definite article because it is used 
in a definite or particular sense. If I say, "Give me o book," I mean 
any book, but if I say, "Give me the book,” I mean some particular 
book. Some grammarians treat the article as a limited adjective. 

Noun 

A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, of anything 
which we can see, hear, feel, or touch, or of anything of which we 
can have any idea or notion. It is often called suhstantite. There 
are two classes of nouns — proper and common. A proper noun is the 
name of any particular person, place, or thing, or of a particular 
group of persons, places, or things; as, John, TVosAinjrfon, Americans. 

A common noun is the name of any one of a class or group; as, 
man, dog, kill. Included in common nouns are coUeciice nouns or 
nouns of multitude; as, army, crotcd, family. 

Nouns are distinguished by having four properties, namely, 
gender, person, numler, and case. 

Gender 

Gender is that property of a noun which distinguishes sex, but 
strictly it is merely a grammatical distinction among words, 
whereas sex is a natural distinction of living beings. Things without 
349 
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life have no sex, therefore, gender calls for more than masculine 
and feminine distinction, so there are three genders — masculine, 
feminine, and neuter, the last meaning "nather," and denoting 
inanimate objects, that is, objects that are neither male nor female. 

Gender may be distinguished in three ways: (1) by the use of 
different words; as, hoy, girl; (2) by different terminations; as, km, 
heroine; (3) by prefixes and suffixes; as, mansercanl, maidservant; 
peacock, peahen. 

In figurative language, nouns of the neuter gender may, by 
personification, become either masculine or femimne; as, The sun!— 
he is setting; The moon ! — she is nang. 

The name of an animal or person may be classed as neuter when 
it is not important to regard the sex; as. He bought a cow and sold 
it; The child kissed its mamma. 

Collective nouns, considered as a unit, usually are regarded as 
neuter; as, The army continued tts march. 

Person 

Person is that property of nouns which indicates whether the 
object Is speaking, spoken to, or is spoken of. 

There are three persons; namely, first, second, and third. The 
first person denotes that the object is the speaker or writer; as, 
1, John, tell you It is true. The second person denotes that the object 
is spoken to; as, John, come here! The third person denotes that 
the object is spoken of; as, John is a good man. 

Sometimes the third person is used for the first; as, Mr. Jones 
presents his compliments, etc 

Number 

Number is that property of nouns which distinguishes one from 
more than one. There are two numbers, singular and plural, the 
eingufar designating one or a unit, the plural deagnating more 
than one. 

The plural is formed in several ways: (1) regularly, by adding 
s to the singular; as, boy, beys; glove, gloves; irregularly, by change 
of vowel; as, man, men; mouse, mice; (3) by the addition of ea to 
nouns ending in ch (soft), s, sh, ss, x, and z; as, match, matches; 
rush, rushes; box, boxes; (4) nouns ending in y preceded by a con- 
sonant, change the y into f and add es; as, berry, berries; daisy, 
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daisies; (5) many nouns ending in / or fe, change f into v and add 
es; as, loaf, loaves; wife, wives; (6) nouns ending in o preceded by a 
vowel, as well as many ending in o preceded by a consonant, form 
their plurals regularly by adding s to the singular; as, folio, folios; 
canto, cantos, but a large number of those ending in o preceded by 
a consonant, take cs to form the plural; as, cargo, cargoes; potato, 
potatoes; (7) compounds ending in ful form their plurals regularly; 
as, handful, handfuls; spoonful, spoonfuls; (8) in other compounds, 
the plural is formed from the more, or most, important part or 
syllable; as, s/cpson, stepsons; son-tn4aw, sons-tn-law; (9) letters, 
figures, marks, signs, and the like form their plural by adding s 
with an apostrophe (’); as, the a’* and the b's; the i's and 5’s; 
(10) the plurals of other words than nouns, when used as nouns, 
are form^ by adding s or cs; as, the tfs and the ands; the ages 
and the nors, though the last is sometimes formed by the apostrophe 
(no's); (II) the Old £ngfish plural en, once common, is now used 
in only three words, brethren (brothw), children (child), and oxen 
(ox); (12) foreign words usually retain their foreign plurals, though 
some follow the English style— there arc no fixed rules; foreign 
nouns ending In a generally take ae; as, olumna, alumnae; larva, 
larvae; sonje take ata; as, miasma, miasmata; foreign us is often 
changed into i; as, afummts, alumni; radius, radii; um generally 
takes o; as, arcanum, arcana; datum, data; is usually takes es, 
sometimes ides; as, analysis, analyses; axis, axes; x is often changed 
into ces or tecs; as, apex, apices; radix, radices; (13) when a title 
and name are used together, the best custom sanctions the pluraliz- 
ing of the names when they arc the same; as, the Miss Joneses, but 
when the names are different, it is usual to pluralize the title only; 
as, the ilfisses Jones and Smith. 

Several classes of nouns ha\'C no plural, such as the names of some 
arts and sciences, of material substances, of abstractions, of dis- 
eases, etc.; as, music, peamefry, gold, pmdenee, frankness, measles, 
though names of substances arc pluralizcd when different lands of 
qualities of the same substance are meant; as, wines, supers. 

Many nouns have the singular and plural alike; as, deer, sheep, 
fish, swine/ salmon, trout, nuptials, etc. 

Many nouns are used in the plural only and have no singular 
foTO, tliough angular in agnification; as, ashes, alms, clothes, 
scissors, tidings, riches, wages, etc. 
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Many nouns have double plurals; as, bandit, bandits, banditti: 
brother, brothers, brethren: cherub, cherubim, cherubs; die, dies, dice; 
fish, fish, fishes; genius, ccmt, geniuses; index, tndcres, indices; 
memorandimi, memorandums, memoranda; penny, pennies, pence. 

Case 

Case is that property of nouns and pronouns which denotes their 
relation to other words, as indicating the person or thing acting, or 
possessing, or acted upon. 

There are three cases — nominative, possessive, and objective. 

The nomtrwtice case denotes the person or tMng speaking or 
acting and is always the subject of a finite verb. It answers to the 
question Who? or What? The asserts something about the 
subject; as, The boy pla3^. Who plays? The boy. What does the 
boy do? The boy plays. 

The possesshe case is that form of the noun or pronoun which 
denotes ownership or possesaon; in other words, it designates the 
person or thing owning or possesdng; it also denotes authorship, 
origin, source, land, or other close relation. In the singular numb®, 
the possessive Is formed by adding 's to the nominative singular: 
as, the boy's book; in the plural number. It Is formed by merely 
adding the apostrophe to the final s; as, the boys' books— when 
the plural does not end in s, both « and the apostrophe must be 
add^: as, men's clothing. As to compounds, the possessive is 
formed by adding 's to the entire combination; as, my son-in-law'* 
automobile. 

In groups of associated words, the possessive is formed by adding 
's at the end; as, the Sampson, Low & Marsh Company’* publica- 
tions. But sometimes, it is awkward and cumbersome to use this 
form with a combination of words and in such cases, the preposition 
of may be used to denote possesaon; thus, the publications of the 
Sampson, Low & Marsh Company. 

The objeeiite case is that form of the noun or pronoun which 
generally denotes the object ol a transitive verb, or of a preposition, 
When it is used as the object of a verb, it generally is a direct object 
and is called the objective after a terb; as, Tom shot a duck — here 
duck is the direct object of shot and is the objective after the verb. 
An objective alter a prepoation usually shows from what the idea 
of the preposition springs or to what it is directed and is called 
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the objectke after a preposition; as, Tom went into the Aowsc— here 
hotise is the object of the preposition into. 

The subject of a verb in the inAnitivc mood is in the objective 
case; as, He challenged him to come forward. 

Apposition 

When a noun is in opposfhbn with the object of a verb or prepoa- 
Uon, it, too, is in the objective case; as, Fitzsimmons defeated 
Corbett, the conqiieror of Sullivan; He voted for Smith, the Governor 
of New York. This is called the objective bj; opposiVjon. 

A noun in apposition may be in any of the three cases, according 
as it is used. Apposition simply means “a placing near or beside," 
so when one noun is placed near or beside another to explain, 
expand, emphasize, or limit it, the second is said to be in apposition 
to the first and is always in the same case; thus, Paul, the Apostle, 
was a native of Tarsus— here Apostle is nominative in apposition 
to Paul A noun in apposition with another is called an appositive. 

Declension 

. The change which nouns and pronouns undergo to indicate 
gender, person, number, and case is called declension. When applied 
to the parts of speech in general, the change is termed inflection. 

\Nouns are declined as follows: 



Sing. 

Plur. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom. 

child 

children 

Nom. 

fox 

foxes 

Poss. 

child’s 

children’s 

Poss. 

fox’s 

foxes' 

Obj. 

child 

children 

' Obj. 

fox 

fox 

Nom. 

Sing. 

Phir. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

goose 

geese 

Nom. 

ox 

oxen 

Poss. 

goose’s 

geese's 

Poss. 

ax’s 

oxen’s 

Obj. 

goose 

geese 

Obj. 

ox 

oxen 


Sing. PluT. 
Nom. wife wives 

Pass, wife’s wives’ 

Ohj, wife wives 
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Adjectivb 

An adjective is a word that qualifies or limits the meaning of a 
nom or pronounj in English, it is \isually placed immediately 
before the noun; sometimes, however, it follows the noun for the 
sake of effect or emphasis; when used to modify or qualify a pro- 
noun, the adjective is placed after; as. We considered him uorihy. 
An adjective can be used in the predicate after a verb; as. The man 
is tcis^. A single noun may be modified by two or more adjectives 
connected by conjunctions, expressed or understood; as, The man, 
poor, lonely, dgecfcd, and tlf, was evicted from his home. 

Adjectives which express number are called numeral adjectives 
and are divided into three classes — cardinal, ordinal, and multiplica- 
tive. A cardinal adjective is one that denotes a definite number; as, 
one, tiro, three; an ordinal adjective is one that denotes place in a 
series, order, or arrangement; as, first, second, third; a multiplicaiive 
adjective is one that denotes how many times or how many fold; 
as, single, double, triple, tico/old, threefold. 

Adjectives lack the properties that distinguish nouns and pn> 
nouns, that is, they have ndther gendw, person, number, nor case, 
but they have comparison, that is, variation to denote quality in 
different degrees. There are three degrees of comparison, namely, 
the positive degree, the eomparalite degree, and the superlativt 
degree. The posifire degree is that form of the adjective which 
expresses simply the quality of an object or thing without reference 
to any other object or thing, in other words, it denotes quality 
without increase or diminution; as, a tall man; a small boy. The 
comparative degree is that form of the adjective which expresses 
more or less of a quality in an object or tHng than is to hi found 
in some other object or thing with which it is compared, that is, 
it is the form of the adjective which denotes an increase or diminu* 
tion of the original quality; as, a taller man; a smaller boy. The 
superlative degree is that form of the adjective which expresses the 
greatest or least amount of quality in the object or thing when 
compared with other objects or things, that is, it is the form of 
the adjective which denotes the greatest increase or greatest 
diminution of the original quality; as, the tallest man; the smallest 
boy. The positive has reference to one, the comparative to two, 
and the superlative to three or more. 

Adjectives of one syllable are genially compared by adding the 
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euffix et to the positive degree to form the comparative and est to 
form the supwlative; as, tail, ialler, tallest. Adjectives of two or 
more syllables are compai^ by prefixing to the positive the adverbs 
jTioreand most or less and least to form the comparative and superla- 
tive; as, beautiful, more beautiful, most beautiful; lovely, less lovely, 
least lovely. 

Many adjectives are compared irregularly and these are among 
those most frequently used. The following is a partial list: — 


Positive Comparative Superlalite PosUite Comparative Superlative 


bad 

worse 

worst 

little 

lesser 

least 

evil 

worse 

worst 

many 

more 

most 

ill 

worse 

worst 

much 

more 

most 

good 

better 

beat 

old 

older 

oldest 

well 

better 

best 

old 

elder 

eldest 

hind 

hinder 

hindmnost 




hind 

hinder 

hindmost 




Some adjectives do not admit of comparison, having 

in them- 


selves a superlative significance; as, right, wrong, eternal, supreme, 
ezireme, iiifinite, perfect, ceaseless, omnipotent, complete, square, 
circular, perpendicular, a6solule, tllmttable. 

Pronoun 

A pronoun is a word used for or instead of a noun to enable a 
speaker or writer to avoid a wearisome repetition of the noun. 
For example, in the complex sentence — John gave his pen tfo Jane 
and she lent it to Tom to write his copy with tf, the words in italics 
are pronouns and if these were wanting, we would be obliged to 
use this cumbersome repetition — John gave John’s pen to Jane 
and Jane lent John’s pen to Tom to write Tom’s copy with John’s 
pen. 

Pronouns are divided into three classes — personal, relative, and 
odjVctice— and have the same properties as nouns, that is, they have 
gender, person, number, and case. 

A personal pronoun is so called tecause it shows by its form 
whether the person is represented is speaking, as spoken to, or as 
spoken of. The personal pronoim I is the pronoun of the first person 
becai^ it represents the person speaking; the personal pronoun 
rtou or you is the pronoun of the second person because it represents 
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the person spoken to, and the personal pronouns he, she, tl, are the 
pronouns of the third person because they represent the person or 
thing spoken of. Therefore, the pereonal pronouns are /, thou or 
you, he, she, and tt. The nominative plurals of I and thou or you 
are irc and you, while the nominative plural of he, she, and it is 
they. The pronouns of the second person, singular, thou, thine, thee, 
are seldom used except in poetry, and in solemn or sacred language 
and by the religious body known as the Society of Friends, popu* 
larly called Quakers — the plural forms you, yours, you, are substi- 
tuted; you, even when singular in meaning, always calls for a 
plural verb. 

The pronouns of the first and second persons have no gender, 
or rather, their gender is obvious as they represent the person or 
persons speaking and the person or persons spoken to. 

Declension 

The personal pronouns are thus declined.' — 


First Person 


Second Person 


Sing. 

Plur. 



Sing. 

Plur, 

Nom. 

I 

we 


Nom. 

thou 

you 

Poss. 

mine 

ours 


Poss. 

thine 

yours 

Obj. 

me 

us 


Obj. 

thee 

you 



Third Person 





' Sing. 






Mas. 

Fern. 

Neut. Plur. 



^ Nom. 

he 

she 

it 

they 

1 ntt 


Poss. 

his 

hers 

its 

theirs 

1 all 


Obj. 

him 

her 

it 

them 

1 genaers 



Relative Peonouns 




A relative pronoun is so called because it relates to an antecedent, 
that is, a preceding noun or phrase, and introduces a dependent 
clause qualifying or limiting the antecedent; as. This is the boy 
who ran away from school. The relative pronouns are who, which, 
that, what. As is sometimes regarded as a relative, particularly after 
such, and some include but when it follows a negative. 

Rebtive pronouns have always the same gender, person, and 
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number as their antecedents, but only xcho is declined, and it is 
the same in the singular and plural, masculine and feminine, thus:-— 
MaseuUne and Femtmne 
Sing, and Plur. 

Nom. who 

Pass. whose 

Ob], whom 

That, as a relative, is applied to persons, animals, and things; 
as, The girl that sings; The horse that limps; The house that I own. 
That is a relative pronoun when its place can be supplied by icho 
or vkieh — in other cases, it is a demonstrative adjective pronoun, 
an adjective, a conjunction, or an adverb. 

What is a double relative, combining within itself both ante- 
cedent and relative, and is equivalent to that which, those tchieh, or 
the thing or things tchieh; as, I know ichat you want, that is, I know 
that which you want, or the thing or things which you want. What 
takes the place of which when the antecedent is omitted or under- 
stood, and may be either singular or plural; as. This is, or these 
are, what I wanted, meaning this is the thing, or these are the 
things, which I wanted. 

When the adverbs ever and soever are added to the relatives who, 
whic^, and what, they are called compound relatives — u'Aoerer, 
whosoever, whichever, whichsoever, whatever, whatsoever. 

INTERROGATIVB PRONOUNS 

TVAo, which, and what, when used in asking questions, are called 
interrogative pronouns. They are the same for all genders, persons, 
and niunber. They have no antecedents. and what do not 

change form, so have'no declenaon. Who is declined the same as 
the relative; — 

Nom. who 

Poss, whose 

Obj. whom 

in both the masculine and feminine, singular and plural. IT^Ao, as 
an interrogative, is used for person, tcfticA for persons, lower 
and things. WAat, as an interrogative, also may be applied to 
persons, lower animals, or things; as applied to persons, it is 
descriptive, as applied to things, it is universal. Interrogatives are 
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used in both direct and indirect questions. The interrogative pronoun 
of an indirect question is Bometimes called a responsive pronoun.] 

Adjective Pronouns 

Ad)eetive pronouns are bo called because they partake of the 
nature of both adjectives and pronouns. They are often called 
pronominal adjechres, but unlike adjectives, they do not admit of 
comparison. 

There are four classes of adjective pronouns — posscssire, dis- 
tnhulive, demonslraUve, and indefinite. 

The possessive adjective pronouns are my, tky, his, her, its, our, 
your, ihetr. My, (hy, her, your, and our are to be distinguished from 
the possessive cases of the personal pronouns — mine, thine, hers, 
yours, and ours. The latter can stand alone, the former require the 
nouns or substantives which qualify. For instance, in answer 
to the question — “Whose book is that?” I can say, “It is mine,” 
but I cannot say, “It Is my.” When I use my, I must add hoofc and 
say, “It is my book.” Yet mine and thine are sometimes used as 
possessive pronouns before words beginning with a vowel, especially 
in solemn and poetic language and in the Scriptures; as, thine eye; 
mine enemies. 

The distributive adjective pronouns are each, every, either, and 
neither; they refer separately to a person or thing of a number. 
Each is used in speaking or writing of two or more and always 
implies reference to a definite number, emphasizing consideration 
of them as individuals or units; every is used in speaking or writing 
of more than two and emphasizes that all the individuals or units 
of a group or class are included or under consideration; either is 
applied to each of two, to the one or the other; neither denotes not 
either. The following illustrates the usage: Bach of you should 
contribute; Every one of you must contribute; Either John or 
James will contribute; Neither John nor James will contribute. 

The demonstrative adjective pronouns are this, that, with their 
plurals, these, those. They point out in a definite way the persons 
or things to which they relate. This and these refer to the nearer, 
that and those to the more distant. Some add yon and yonder to the 
demonstratives. 

The indefinite adjective pronouns are any, all, Jexo, some, eeterd, 
one, other, another, none, both, and etuh. They refer in an indefinite 
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manner to the persons or things to which they relate. Most of 
them— indeed all — may be used as nouns. 

Tim Verb 

A rerb is a word which signifies action or the doing of something, 
or which predicates or afiirms, or denotes a state of being or 
existence. 

Verbs are di\ided into two — /ransi/ire and tnfrcnsjti’re. 

When the action which a verb signifies passes over to an object, 
that is, affects it in some way, the verb is said to be fronaibre; thus, 
in I stnitc the boy, the action of striking affects the object, boy. 
When a verb merely denotes a state of being or feeling, terminating 
in the subject or agent, the action is passive, and the verb is then 
said to be iniransitite; thus, in water fioirs, the action of flowing is 
passive; it does not affect anything sa\*e the subject, consequently, 
fioxcs is an intransitive verb. The amplest definition of an intransi- 
tire verb is, a verb that does not take an object. 

Infitction of Verts 

Verbs are inflected, that is, changed or modified for nice, mood, 
tense, person, and tium&er. These are called the properties of the verb. 
Voiee 

Voice is that attribute or property of the tranative verb which 
shows whether the subject acts or is acted upon. When the subject 
is represented as acting, the verb is said to be in the odire roiee; as. 
The mother fores her boy — fores is in the active voice; when the 
subject is acted upon, the verb is said to be in the passirc roiee; as. 
The boy is lored by his mother — is fored is in the passive voice. This 
voice (pasave) is formed by adding the past participle of the 
principal verb to any of the various forms of the verb fo be. Only 
tranative \*erbs, or those used tranatively, have voice. 

Mood 

Mood is the mode or manner in which the action or state expressed 
by the verb is presented, or is to be regarded, or more briefly, it is 
that form of the verb which distinguishes the manner of the asser- 
tion. Moods are of two classes, tbe/inde and the injinife. The finite 
moods are limited by person and number. There are four — ^the 
indieaiire, potential, subfuneiiee, and imperofire. 
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The tndtcaitve mood is that form of verb which makes a direct 
statement or declaration, asks a direct question, afTirms something 
to be a fact, or denies it to be a fact; jn short, it is the mood that 
deals vnth action or state in the form of fact; thus, The boy studies 
diligently; The girl attends school; Was he at school today? The 
river fiows eastward. 

The potential mood is that form of the verb which expresses or 
implies power, possibility, libo’ty, necessity, will, duty, wish, 
entreaty, determination, obligation, inclination, or the like. This 
mood is expressed by means of the atudliaries, may, can, owjAt, 
must, might, could, should, and tfouM; as, 1 may valk home; I could 
have verified it The potential also is often expressed with the con* 
junctions tf, though, lest, unless, etc.; as, I will do it, though I may 
suffer. 

The suhj'unetite mood is that form of the verb which indicates 
doubt, supposition, uncertainty, or contingency; it presumes or 
imagines an action or state. It is always used in a conditional w 
dependent sentence subjoined to a principal sentence, that is, it is 
always followed by, or connected with, another verb in some other 
mood; as, If he tcere here, all would be well. The signs of the sub* 
junctive are the conjunctions i/, though, except, unless, till, lest, 
ickether, that, and the like. The agn is frequently omitt6d;as. Had 
he knoien better, he would have acted better. The tendency of 
modem English is to eliminate the subjunctive, because the vwb 
has the same form as in other moods. 

The imperative mood is that which expresses command, exhorta- 
tion, entreaty, request, permisaon, and the like, and always has 
the subject in the second person, singular or plural (thou or you), 
which IS seldom expressed, b«ng in most cases understood; as, 
Gtic me the book — thou or you is here understood after give. 

The infinttive mood, in itself, constitutes the other class of moods. 
It is usually called the infimltre and is used to express an action, 
being, or state of being unlimited by person and number, that is, 
the verb is not varied to correspond with the person and number 
of its subject; as, He loves to do good; She loves to do good; You 
love to do good; They love to do good. The preposition to is the sign 
of the infinitive mood, but it is often suppressed, particularly after 
the verbs bid, dare, feel, hear, help, let, make, need, please, see, and 
some others; as, let us (to) go. 
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Tense 

Tense is that form or property of the verb which expresses action, 
being, or state, simply in regard to time. 

As there are three great divisions of time, past, present, and future, 
so there are three tenses in grammar to correspond with these, 
namely, present tense, past tense, and future tense — these are known 
as the simple tenses, hut as an action may be regarded as occurring 
in any of the three diviaons of time, or as completed and perfected 
in any of these divisions, we have three additional tenses called 
perfect tenses — the preserU perfect tense, the past perfect tense, and 
the future perfect tense, making six tenses in all. It is only in the 
indicative mood that the six are found complete. 

The present tense is that form of the verb which simply indicates 
present time, or the action occurring in present time; as, The lark 
sings. Properly speaking, present time denotes hut the moment 
that is now, yet in grammar we can extend the duration of the 
present to include both time past and time to come; as, the present 
century. When the present is used in the past, it is called the 
historical present; as, Shakespeare excels all others; Milton saps 
"fools rush in where angels fear to tread." The present also denotes 
any extent of time, part of which is included in the present; as, 
Shakespeare is proised for his dramatic sldll, that is, he was and 
is still prised. 

The past tense is that form of the verb which simply indicates 
past time, or the action or state of being as belonging to the past; 
as, The lark song. This tense is called by some the preterit, by others 
the imperfect, and by a few the first past tense. 

The future tense is that form of the verb which simply indicates 
future time, or the action or state of being as occurring in or belong- 
ing to future time; as. The lark mil sing. It is formed by using the 
auxiliaries shall and will with the root form of the principal verb; 
as, 1 shall sing. Some grammarians call this tense the first future. 

The present perfect tense is that form of the verb which indicates 
what is past brought into connection with the present, or expresses 
action or state regarded as completed in, or brought up to, the 
pr^ent time; as, I hate written a letter, meaning that though the 
action of writing is past or completed, it has extended up to the 
present time. This tense cannot be us^ of an act done wholly in 
the past — the act must touch the present. I cannot say, "I hare come 
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here long ago,” for the ‘long ago” indicates a considerable time 
has elapsed since my arrival, therefore I miist ixse the past tense 
and say, "I come here long ago.” The signs of the present perfect 
tense are has, have, hath, and hast. Some grammarians call this 
tense the perfect tense, others the second past tense. 

The past perfect tense is that form of the verb which indicates that 
which was past or completed before some other past action or event 
occurred, or it expresses action or state as completed at some speci- 
fied past time, or before some specified past act; as, I had completed 
the job before he arrived. The signs of this tense are had and kadst. 
Some grammarians call it the pluperfeet tense, others the third 
past tense. 

The present perfect and post perfect tenses allude to past time, just 
as well as the past tense, but the two former differ from the last in 
the respect that while the past tense denotes time that is completely 
past, the present perfect denotes past time extending up to the 
present, and the past perfect denotes past time preceding some other 
past time. 

The future perfect tense is that form of the verb which indicatea 
a future time preceding some other future time, or denotes as 
action or state of being regarded as completed at some specified 
future time or before some specified future act; as, I thidU, hate 
completed the task before he arrives The signs of this tense are 
shall hate and tciU hate — the latter used in the second and third 
persons. Some grammarians call it the second future tense. 

The indicative mood has all ox tenses complete— presCTil, present 
perfect, past, past perfect, future, andfiUure perfect. 

The potentml mood to four tenses — prtstvi, present perfect, past, 
and past perfect. 

The subjunctive mood has three tenses — present, past, and past 
perfect. 

The imperative mood to but one tense — the present. 

The in^tive mood to two tenses — present and present perfect. 

Person and Numter 

Strictly speaking, verbs have neither person nor number, but 
these two properties or attributes are applied to them so as to make 
them agree with their subjects as to person and number. The action 
or state expressed by a verb may refer to the person or persons 
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speaking, to the person or persons qx)ken to, or to the person or 
persons spoken of, hence a verb is said to be in the first, second, or 
third person according as it is used in these references. 

The Portieiple 

A parh’cjpfc is a word derived from a verb, participating in the 
properties of a verb, and of an adjective or a noxm. This is the 
definition of Goold Brown, an authority who cannot be improved 
upon, as far as English grammar is concerned. 

Participles retain the properties of the verb in governing objects 
and in being modified by adverbs. 

There are two participles formed directly from the stem of the 
verb — the present and the post; as, loring, loved. Many grammarians 
make more than two, with the aid of the auxiliaries. Goold Brown 
gives three in both voices — the imperfect; as, loving, being loved; 
the perfect; as, iored, iored; the preperfeet; as, having loved, haring 
been loved. 

The present parliriple always ends in ing and implies a continu* 
ance of action, state, or being, as, loring, being loved. 

The past or perfect partieij^e implies a completion of action, of 
state, or of being; as, fored, hating loved. 

Only transiti%'e whs have participles in both voices — aettre and 
passtre. 

A participle loses its verbal force and becomes a partfeiptal 
adjective when placed before or in the predicate with the noun; as, 
He is a rcoding man. 

A partfeipiaJ or verbal noun is distinguished from a participle by 
haring an article or adjective placed before it; as, The singing was 
excellent; Eloquent speaking appeals to an audience. 

A verbal noun, also, can be the subject or object of a verb; as, 
Eroding makes a full man; He takes rroding seriously; or it can be 
the object of a preporition; as. He is fond of debating. 

Classes of I'crfcs 

Verbs are dirided into several classes besides transitive and 
intrai^tive. Tl’e ha\'e regular and irregular verbs, prinripat and 
au^7iarg verbs, defective, redundant, impersonal, compound, deric- 
otire,^ copulatire, neuter, and passtre verbs and verbs of complete 
and incomplete predication. 
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Regular and Irrtgular Verbs 

As to their change of form (inflection), verbs are divided into 
two classes — regular and irregular. 

A regular verb is one that fonna its past tense and past participle 
by adding ed to the simple form; as, move (present), moved (past), 
moved (past participle). 

An xrregular cerft is one that does not form its past tense and past 
participle by the addition of ed; as, icrile (present), wrote (past), 
mttlen (past participle). 

Some grammarians term the latta* class strong verbs and the 
former weak verbs, but the strong verbs are weak in number, being 
about only 200, while the weak verbs are about 8,000 strong. 


Pnneipal and Auxiliary Verbs 

As to their use, verba are divided into two classes, pn'nctpol and 
auxiliary. 

A principal verb is one which by itself denotes an act or state of 
being, or which, in combination, expresses the leading thought, 
intention or action; as, I lore. 

An auxiliary verb is one tl^at is joined to a principal verb to 
express action or state of that as to manner or time, in other words, 
to indicate the mood or tense m which it is used; as, I shall move. 
The auxiliaries are am, have, do, shall, will, may, can, ougftt, and 
must. Generally, they are used to form all the tenses, except the 
present and past, but in emphatic and progressive forms, they are 
used in these tenses also; as, I do love; I am studying; I did love. 


Defeetive Verbs 

A defeclite verb is one that is deficient in one or more of its principal 
parts, which are the present indieatvce, the past indicative, and the 
perjeel participle, as: — 


Present Tense 
may 
can 

beware 


Past Tense Perfect Participle 
nu'ght (wanting) 

could (wanting) 

(wanting) (wanting) 


The principal defective verbs are shtUl, will, may, can, ought, must, 
guoth, and beware. 
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Redundant Verbs 


’A redundant verb is one that has more than one form for the past 
tense or perfect participle, as: — 


Present Tense 
abide 
bend 
eat 


Past Tense 
abode, abided 
bended, bent 
eat, ate 


Perfect Participle 
abode, abided 
bended, bent 
eat, eaten 


Impersonal Verbs 

An impersonal verb is one by which an action or state of being is 
expressed independent of any personal or particular subject; as, 
It rains; It Kill snow; It blotcs hard. Methinks, meseems, and me- 
thought are classed among the impersonals which are also called 
unipersonal. 

Compound Verbs 

A compound terb is one that Is united with a preposition; as, He 
laughed at me; He cast up what I owed him. 


Derivative Verbs 

A deritalite verb is one that is formed from another verb by some 
change within itself or by a prefix or an affix; as, mistake, undergo, 
surmount. 

Copulative Verbs 

A copulative terb is one that connects the attribute with the sub- 
ject of the verb; as. The sky is blue. The verb to be, with its parts, 
is really the only copulative, but seem, appear, become, and such 
are used in this way; as, The boy seems happy. 


Neuter Verbs 

A neuter verb is one that expresses simply a state of being; as, I 
am; He is. Most grammarians regard neuter verbs as intransitive 
verbs in the active voice. 

Passive Verbs 

A passtce rerb is a tranritive verb used in the passive voice; as, 
• The boy teas hurt. 

, Complete and Incomplete Verbs 

A verb of complete predication is one which in itself makes a com- 
plete predicate; as, The dog barks. 
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A verb of incomplete predication is one which by itself cannot 
make a complete predicate; as. The boy broke — . The verb to^e, 
with a predicate nominative, and many intransitive verbs are of 
incomplete predication. 

Principal Parts 

The principal parts of a verb are the present indieaiite (root form), 
past indicalice, and past parftopfc, because all the moods and tenses 
can be formed from these parts. 

Conjuffation 

A verb is inflected for roice, mood, tense, person, and number. The 
arrangement of all the parts of a verb according to voice, mood, 
tense, person, and number is called its conjugation. There are four 
modes of arrangement or conjugation — regular, emphatic, pro- 
gresme, and inlCTTogalitc. 

The following is the conjugation of the regular, active, transitive 
verb to mote. 

(a) ACTIVE Voice 
Indieaiite Mood 
Present Tense 

Plurt 

1. I move 1. We move 

2. Thou movest 2, You move 

3. He, she, or it moves 3. They move 

Past Tense 

Sing. PluT. 

1. I moved 1, We moved 

2. Thou movedst 2. You moved 

3. He, she, or it moved 3, They moved 

Future Tense 

Sing. Plur. 

1. I shall move 1. We shall move 

2. Thou wilt move 2. You will move 

3. He, she, or it will move 3. They will move 
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Present Perfect Tense 

Sing. 

PlUT. 

1. I have moved 

1. We have moved 

2. Thou hast moved 

2. You have moved 

S. He, she, or it has mov’ed 

3. They have moved 

Past Perfect Tense 

Sing. 

Plur. 

1. I had moved 

1. We had mo%*ed 

2. Thou hadst moved 

2. You had moved 

3. He, she, or it had moved 

3. They had moved 

Future Perfect Tense 

Sing. 

Plur. 

1. I shall have moved 

1. We shall ha^'e moved 

2. Thou ^It have moved 

2. You will have moved 

3. He, she, or it will have mo^’ed 3. They will have moved 

Pctential Mood 

Present Tense 

Sing, 

Plur, 

1. I may, can, or must move 

2. Thou mayst, const, or must 

1. We may, can, or must move 

2. You may, can, or must mo\'e 

mo^’e 

3. They may, can, or must move 

3. He, she, or it may, can, or 

must move 


Past Tense 

Sing. 

Plur. 

1. 1 might, could, would, or 

1, We might, could, would, or 

should move 

should move 

2, Thou mightst, couldst. 

2. You might, could, would, or 

wouldst, or shouldst move 

should move 

3. He, she, or it might, could, 

3. They might, could, would, or 

would, or should mo\’e 

should move 
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Present Perfect Tense 

Sing. Plur. * 

1. I may, can, or must have 1. We may, can, or must have 

moved tnov^ 

2. Thou mayst, canst, or must 2. You may, can, or must have 

have moved moved 

3. He, she, or it may, can, or 3. They may, can, or must have 

must have moved moved 

Past Perfect Tense 

Sing. Plur. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should have moved should have moved 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. You might, could, would, or 

wouldst, or ahoiildst have should have moved 

moved 8. They might, could, would, or 

8. He, she, or it might, could, should have moved 

would, or should have 
moved 

Subjunettve Mood 
Present Tense 

Sing. Plur. 

1. If I move 1 . If we move 

2. If thou move or movest 2. If you move 

3. If he, she, or it move 3. If they move 

Past Tense 

Sing. Plur. 

1. If I moved 1, If we moved 

2. If thou moved or movedst 2. If you moved 

3. If he, she, or it moved 3. If they moved 

Present Perfect Tense 
Smg. Plur. 

1. If I have moved 1. If we have moved 

2. If thou hast moved 2. It yon have moved 

3. If he, she, or it have moved 3. If they have moved 
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Past Perfect Tense 

Sing. Pliir. 

1. If I had moved 1- If we had moved 

2. If thou hadst moved 2. If you had moved 

3. If he, she, or it had moved 3. If they had moved 

Imperative Mood 
Present Tense 

Sing. 

2. Move or move thou 2. Move or move you 

Infinitive Mood 

Present, To move Present Perfect, To have moved 

Participles 

Present, Moving Past, Moved Perfect, Having moved 


(6) Passive Voice 
Indicative Mood 
• Present Tense 

Sing. 

1. I am moved ’ 1 

2. Thou art moved 2 

3. He, she, or it is moved 8 

Past Tense 

Sing. 

1. I was moved 1 

2. Thou wast moved 2 

3. He, she, or it was moved 3 

Future Tense 

Sing. Plur. 

1. I shall be moved 1. We shall be moved 

2. Thou wilt be moved 2. You will be moved 

3. He, she, or it will be moved 3. They will be moved 


Plur. 

. We are moved 
. You are moved 
. They are moved 

Plur. 

. We were moved 
You were moved 
. They were moved 
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Present Perfect Tense 

Stng. Plur. * 

1. I have been moved 1. We have been moved 

2. Thou hast been moved 2. You have been moved 

3. He, she, or it has been moved 3, They have been moved 

Past PCTfect Tense 

Sing. Plur. 

1. I had been moved 1. They had been moved 

2. Thou hadst been moved 2. You had been moved 

3. He, she, or it had been moved 3. They had been moved 


Future Perfect Tense 
Sing. Plur. 

1. I shall have been moved 1. We shall have been moved 

2. Thou wilt have been moved 2. You will have been moved 

3. He, she, or it will have been 3. They will have been moved 

moved 

PotetUial Mood 


Present Tense 


Sing. 

1. 1 may, can, or must be moved 

2. Thou mayst, canst, or must 

be moved 

3. He, she, or it may, can, or 
’ must be moved 


Plur. 

1. We may, can, or must be 

moved 

2. You may, can, or must be 

moved 

3. They may, can, or must be 

moved 


Past Tense 


Sing. 

1. I might, could, would, or 

should be moved 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst be 
moved 

3. He, she, or it might, could. 


Plur. 

1. We might, could, would, or 

should be moved 

2. You might, could, would, or 

should be moved 

3. They might, could, would, or 

should be moved 
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Present Perfect Tense 

Sing. 

PIUT. 

1. I may, can, or must have been 

1. We may, can, or must have 

moved 

been moved 

2. Thou mayst, canst, or must 

2. You may, can, or must have 

have been moved 

been moved 

3. He, she, or it may, can, or 

3. They may, can, or must have 

must have been moved 

been moved 

Past Perfect Tense 

Sing. 

Plur. 

1. I might, could, would, or 

1. We might, could, would, or 

should have been moved 

should have been moved 

2. Thou mightst, couldst. 

2. You might, could, would/ or 

wouldst, or shouldst have 

should have been mo\*ed 

been moved 

3. They might, could, would, or 

8. He, she, or it might, could, 

should have been moved 

would, or should have been 


moved 


Subjunctive Mood 

Present Tense 

Sing. 

P/«r. 

1. If I be moved 

1. If we be moved 

2. If thou be moved 

2. If you be moved 

3. 11 he, she, or it be moved 

3. If they be moved 

Past Tense 

Sing. 

Plur, 

1. If I were moved 

1. If we were moved 

2, If thou wert moved 

2. If you were moved 

3. If he, she, or it be moved 

3. If they were moved 

/mperolirc Mood 

Present Tense 

Sing. 

Plur. 

2, Be mo\’ed or be thou moved 

2, Be moved or be you moved 
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Infinitm Mood 

Present Infinilite Present Perfect Infinitite 

To be moved To have been moved 

Parlteiples 

Present Past or Perfect 

Being moved Moved 

Compound Perfect 
Having been moved 

BB 

The auxiliary verb be is the most irregular in the language, and 
is considered the most diflicult. It has eleven inflections or forms; 
namely, am, art, is, are, teas, xcast, tcere, tcert, be, being, and been. 
Wasl is considered obsolete and art and wert are but used in solemn 
or scriptural language. Be h&s & djstmct past tense in the sub- 
junctive mood, using the plural form tcerc for the singular. The 
present subjunctive of be is now rarely used. Instead of saying, if I 
be late, the usual form is, if I om late. In the past subjunctive, the 
form, if I were, is used, not if I was The indicative form of the 
past of this verb represents the thing supposed as a fact, whereas 
the subjunctive form of its past represents it as not a fact or not 
admitted as a fact. An example of the past indicative form ie, 
Though he wos guilty, I pitied him; an example of the past sub- 
junctive is, Though he were guilty, I would pity him. Instead of 
using the indicative form for the phrase, If I was you, use the sub- 
junctive form. If I were you. 

Be can be used as a principal verb when it is equivalent to exist 
or when it is used as a copulative verb; thus. Whatever is, is right; 
Man ts mortal. 

As an auxiliary, 6« is joined with either the present or past 
participle, and, of course, in such case loses its distinctive force. 
When us^ with the present participle, it denotes progressive or 
continued action, when used with the past participle, it denotes 
that the subject of the statement is the object of the action, thae- 
fore, with this participle, it forms the passive voice, which is its 
principal use as an auxiliary. 

The following is the conjugation of this most irregular verb. 
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Indicative Mood 


Present Tense 


Sing. 

Plur. 

1. I am 

1. We are 

2. Thou art 

2. You are 

3. He, she, or it is 

3. They are 

Past Tense 


Sing. 

Plur. 

1. I was 

1. We were 

2. Thou wast 

2. You were 

3. He, she, or it was 

3. They were 

Future Tense 

Sing. 

Plur. 

1. I shall be 

1. We shaU be 

2. Thou wilt be 

2. You will be 

8. He, she, or it will be 

3. They will be 

Present Perfect Tense 

Sing. 

Plur. 

1. I have been 

1. We have been 

2. Thou hast been 

2. You have been 

3. He, she, or it has been 

3. They have been 

Past Perfect Tense 

Sing. 

Plur. 

1. I had been 

1. We had been 

2. Thou hadst been 

2, You had been 

3. He, she, or it had been 

3. They had been 

Future Perfect Tense 

Sing. 

Plur. 

1. I shall have been 

1. We shall have been 

2. Thou wilt have been 

2. You will have been 

3. He. she. or it will have been 

3. They will have been 
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Potential Mood 
Present Tense 

Sing. PluT. 

1. I may, can, or miwt be 1. We may, can, or must be 

2. Thou mayst, canst, or must be 2. You may, can, or must be 

3. He, she, or it may, can, or 3. They may, can, or must be 

must be 

Past Tense 

Sing. PluT. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would or 

should be should be 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. You might, could, would, or 

wouldst, or sbouldst be should be 

8. He, she, or it might, could, 3. They might, could, would, or 
would, or should be should be 

Present Perfect Tense 
Sing. Plur. 

1. I may, can, or must have been 1. We may, can, or must have 

2. Thou tnayst, canst, or must been 

have been 2. You may, can, or must have 

3. He, she, or it may, can, or been 

must have been 3. They may, can, or must have 

been 

Past Perfect Tense 

Sfng. Plur. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should have been should have been 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. You might, could, would, or 

wouldst, or shouldst have should have been 
been 3. They might, could, would, or 

3. He, she, or it might, could, should have been 

would, or should have been 
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Siibjunettve Mood 


Present Tense 

Sing. 

Plur. 

1. If I be 

1. If we be 

2. If thou be 

2. If you be 

3. If he, she, or it be 

1 3. If they be 


Past Tense 

Sing. 

PIUT. 

1. If I were 

1. If we were 

2. If thou wert 

2. If you were 

3. It he, she, or It were 3. It they were 


Imperative Mood 


Present Tense 

Sing. 

Plur. 

2. Be or be thou 

2. Be or be you 


Infinitive Mood 

Present Infinitive 

Present Per/eet Infinitive 

To be 

To have been 


Participles 

Present 

Past or Perfect 

Being 

Been 


Cowpound Perfeti 
Having been 
Shall and Will 

The auxiliaries shall and will cause considerable trouble in their 
use. Shall primarily and in general denotes obligation, while 
primarily and in general denotes purpose or intention. Much of the 
meaning of each depends upon the person in which each is used. 
In the first person, the idea of what I am obliged to do develops 
into that which I am sure to do, therefore, in this jjerson, shall 
denotes a future fact. In the second and third persons, shall implies 
command or necessity. Will, in the fust person, as stated above, 
means purpose or intention, but in the second and third persons. 
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will denotes simple future action, not under compulsion. The fol- 
lowing old rhyme aptly illustrates the use of these auxiliaries;— 

In the first person simply shall foretells, 

In WILL, a threat ot else a promise dwells, — 

Shall in the second and third docs threat, 

Will simply then foretells the future feat. 

The Adverb 

An adverb is a word used to modify a verb, an adjective and, 
sometimes, another adverb; as. She sings sweetly: It was etidenlly 
false; I know him very well. 

An adverb may also modify a participle or prepositional phrase; 
as. His dying suddenly left his affairs In confusion; He went nearly 
over the top. 

There are several classes of adverbs, the class depending upon 
the meaning — of time; as, «wp, then, today; of manner or quality} 
as, well, iU, better: of quantity; as, much, Utile, enough; of place; as, 
here, there, hither, of direction; as, upward, dou'nward, forward; of 
number and order; as, first, secondly, singly; of afhrmation and 
denial; as, yes, no, indeed; of interrogation; as, how, why, where; of 
comparison; as, more, most, belter, best, less, least; of uncertainty; as, 
possibly, probably, perhaps; of degree; as, much, mote, fully; of 
cause; as, why, therefore, wherefore. 

An adterbid phrase is a short pithy expression containing two or 
more words used as a single adverb; as, hand in hand, not at aU, 
by the way. 

A few adverbs can be compared like adjectives; as, wisely, more 
wisely, most wisely; well, better, best; %U, worse, worst. 

The PREPOsmoN 

A preposition is that part of speech which serves to connect 
words and show the relationships between the objects which the 
words express; as, My hand is on the table. 

When nouns and pronouns follow a preposition, they are in the 
objective case and are said to be governed by the preposition; thus, 
in the phrase, between you and me, the objective case me of the pro* 
noun must be used, never the nominative I. Under no circum- 
stances can a nominative be used after a preposition. 
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Prepositions are divided into three classes — simple, compound, 
and complex. 

A simple preposition is one that consists of but one word; as, tn, 
on, to. 

A compound preposition is one that consists of two or more 
prepositions combined; as, out of, as to, from under. 

A complex preposition consists of one or more prepositions com- 
bined with another part of speech; as, according to; to the extent of; 
in place of. 

Many partidples arc used with the force of prepositions; as, 
concerning, pending, regarding, considering, saving, touching, etc. 

Some prepositions are used as adverbs; as, to look on; to stand 
bg; to fly across. 

TlfE CONJUNCTIOM 

A conjunction is a word which serves to connect words, phrases, 
and sentences; as, John and James; He drove the cattle out of town 
ond into the ftcid; He was chosen head of the firm because he is an 
able man. 

Conjunctions may connect nouns, pronouns, mljectivcs, verbs, 
or adverbs. 

There arc two classes of conjunctions — ccnyrdinale and euh^ 
ordinate. 

A co-ordinate conjunction is one that joins co-ordinate elements, 
that is, one that connects words, phrases, etc., of equal order or 
rank; as, John remained, but James went away. 

Co-ordinate conjunctions are subdivided jnXo—eopulalite, denot- 
ing addition; as, and, aijo, moreover; disjunctive, denoting separa- 
tion; as, but, nor, else; adversative, which are disjunctive conjunc- 
tions denoting opposition; as, but, yet, however. 

A subordinate conjunction is one which connects words of dificrent 
rank or order, that is, it joins a subordinate to a prindpal clement 
in the sentence; as, He is miserable because he docs what is wrong. 

The subordinate conjunctions are subdivided into those denoting 
time; as, since, until, as soon as; cause; as, for, as, because; con- 
tingency or supposition; as, if, though, unless; purjx>se or result; as, 
lest, that, so that. 

Than,n conjunction denoting comparison, follows a/ljectiv<a and 
adverbs in the comparative degree. 
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Tim Interjection 

An tnlerjecUon ts a word used to denote some emotion. It has nc 
grammatical relation to any other word in the sentence. 

Often the interjection is but a mere exclamation. Many do no) 
recognize it as a part of speech at all. Interjections indicate feelms 
rather than express thought- 

Various parts of speech, as nouns, pronouns, adjectives, verks 
and ad\'erbs, when used to express some feeling or emotion of thfi 
mind, are turned into exclamations and, therefore, may be recog- 
nized as interjections; as, good! harV tcelU shantt! vhai! 

SYNTAX 

Sj/ntax IS the third part of grammar and treats of sentences and 
how they are formed. It shows how to arrange words in the sentence 
in accordance with the rules of established usage and points out the 
relationship one word bears to another. 

Syntax u divided into concord and soccrnincnt, and 

anali/sis. 

Concord is the agreement of one word with another; as, the 
with its subject, the adjective with the noun, the rebtive with its 
antecedent. 

Govenwneni is the influence of one word over another; the two 
principal governments are those of a transitii-e verb and a preposi- 
tion oi’er the objective cases that follow them. 

Synthesis is the combining of the elementary parts of a sentence 
into a whole. 

Analysts is the separation of a sentence into its elementarj’ parts- 

A sentence is a combination of words so arranged as to express 
a complete thought or convey an idea of the mind; as. Time fics 
Only two words are absolutely necessary to form a sentence, and 
one of these may be understood; as, Go {thou). In such case, the 
I’erb IS in the imperative. Every sentence requires one finite verb 
and one subject. 

The sentence is made up of two parts — the siihifct and 
predicate. The subject is that which performs or directs the action 
of the verb, or that of which something is said or affirmed by 
of the finite verb; thus, in the sentence, The boy sings, 6oj/ is 
subject because it is the name of that which does the act denoted 
by the verb. 
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The predicate is that which is said w afiirraed of the subject by 
the use of the finite verb; thus, in the sentence, Fishes swim, swim is 
the predicate because it is that which isalTirmed of the subject, fishes. 

Sentences are of various kinds. As to structure, there are simple, 
complex, and compound sentences; as to manner of assertion, there 
arc declaratiTC, imperatitc, intenogatite, and exclamatory sentences. 

A simple sentence is one that contains but one subject and one 
finite verb; as, Tom shot a crow; there may be modifying words, 
but these do not affect the nature of the Ecntence; for instance, Tom 
shot a large black crow on the trcctop yesterday, is still a simple 
sentence. 

A complex sentence consists of a principal sentence to which is 
linked one or more subordinate sentences, in other words, it is a 
sentence in which there is a primary or independent clause, followed 
by a secondary or dependent clause; as. The boy, who honors his 
father and mother, wtll succeed in U/e; here, the words in italics 
form the principal sentence, the subordinate clause being who 
honors hisjatber and mother. 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sentences, 
each independent of the other; as, The summer sun shines, the soft 
air blows, and the little binls sing; it may also consists of two or 
more complex sentences; as, They who scorn the laws should be 
punished, while thow who uphold the laws should be praised. 

A deelaratire sentence is one in which a simple declaration or 
assertion is made; as. All men roust die. 

An imperalire sentence is one used in commanding, demanding, 
entreating, supplicating, permitting, or allowing; as, Give me a 
dollar; Please help me; Let the boy go to school. 

An interrogatite sentence is one in which a question is asked; as, 
How many men were there? 

An exelaynatory sentence is one that expresses some passion or 
emotion of the mind; as. How happy is the good man! 

A danse is that part of a complax sentence which is rot indc- 
ponclent and which modifies the leading part; it also contains a 
subject with a verb; as, I remained in court until the last witness 
was ezarntned; here the italics show the clause, which is generally 
known as a subordinate clause, 

A phrase consists of two or more words axpressing some relation 
of ido.as, but not a complete thought; as, injact; to tell the truth. 
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A pTOposition is an expression in which some state, quality, or 
relationship is predicated of some fact; it differs from a sentence 
in that it may be only part of a sentence; it applies to the thought 
exprKsed by the words of whidi it is composed; as. Life is 
sweet. 

An ellipsis is something left out; as. The Irish were conquered 
by the English and {were conquered) by themselves. 

Parsing is the resolving of a sentence into its elements and telling 
parts of speech of each word, its properties, and the relationship, 
if any, which each word bears to another. The following sentence, 
I now see the old man coming, but alas, he has walked with muck dif- 
ficulty, contains all the parts of speech and is parsed grammatically 
thus; — 

7, a personal pronoun, first person, singular number, nominative 
case, subject of the verb see 
now, an adverb of time, modifying the verb, see. 
see, an irregular, intransitive verb, aaive voice, indicative mood, 
present tense, first person and singular to agree with its 
nominative or subject 1. 

the, the definite article, particularizing the noun, man. 
old, an adjective, positive degree, qualifying or modifying the 
noun, man. 

■man, a common noun, third person, singular number, masculine 
gender, objective case, being the object of the transitive verb see. 
coming, the present or imperfect participle of the verb to come, 
used adjectively and referring to the noun ma«. 
but, an adversative conjunction connecting the sentence I see 
the old man with he has walked, 
alas, an interjection expresring sorrow or pity. 
has walked, a regular, intransitive verb, active voice, indicative 
mood, present perfect tense, third person and singular, to 
agree with its nominative or subject he 
with, a preposition governing the noun difiicuUy in the objective 
case. 

much, an adjective, comparative degree, qualifying or modifying 
the noun difficulty. 

difficulty, a common noun, third person, singular number, neuter 
gender, objective case, govern^ by the preposition with. 
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PUNCTUATION 

Punctucuion is the marking off of portions of a composition or 
sentence by meari^ of points or dots so as to render the meaning 
as clear as possible. Without such points, the passages would be 
more or less obscure and in some cases unintelligible. There are 
four leading signs or marks used for punctuation; namely, the 
comma, period, colon, and semicofon. To these have been added 
other signs, partly rhetorical and partly grammatical, which make 
for greater clarity of eipression in reading and writing. 

The Comma 

The comma is a sign (,) primarily used to mark the smallest 
structural division of a sentence, in other words, its purpose is to 
point out the grammatical subdivirions and intercalations of the 
sentence; as, Tom, in a fit of anger, struck Peter who, wearied with 
toil, did not resent the assault. 

A comma is substituted when a conjunction is omitted between 
connecting words, phrases, or clauses: as, John, James, Hugh — all 
searched above, beneath, alongride, around, and adjacent to the 
structure. 

A comma should be inserted after a word or group of words inde- 
pendently ending a sentence; as. He read e%‘er3dhing, he saw 
e\'erything, he foresaw everj'thing. If the first comma were omitted, 
we would be apt to read the first passage as. He read everything 
he saw, which would be nonsensical. The comma should be used 
also after a word, or group of words, independently bepnning a 
sentence; as, To the jaundiced eye, all things appear yellow. 

A comma should be used to indicate omission of a verb or noun, 
or of a verbal or nominal phrase In a compound sentence; as, PYom 
study comes knowledge; from knowledge, gain; from gain, inde- 
pendence; from independence, contentment; from contentment, 
happiness. 

A comma should be used to separate two or more similar adjec- 
tives qualifying the same noun; as, John Jones was a good, brave, 
honest, upright, sterling fellow. But when there are two or more 
adjectives in a series and one is qualified by another or more 
preceding it, the comma should be omitted; as, She is a very saucy 
young woman. 
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A comma should be used after the vocative or case of address; 
as, John, come here. 

A comma should be used after certain introductory adverbs as 
at last, however, al length, finally, firstly, secondly, etc.; as, He was 
in time, however, for the opening. 

A comma should be used between a subject and predicate when 
the former ends vrith, and the latter begins with, a verb; as, What- 
ever is, is right. 

A comma should be placed before and after an inserted word or 
phrase in a sentence; as, Paul, the apostle, was a native of Tarsus. 

Note . — The tendency is to use too many commas; they should 
be employed only in cases like the above, or where their omission 
would obscure the passage or possibly cause it to be misconstrued. 

Tie Period 

A period is a sign ( ) used to mark the close of a sentence; as, All 
is not gold that glitters. 

A period is employed also to derignate the abbreviation or con* 
traction of a word; as, £sq. for Esquire; Jr. for Junior; i. e. for 
id est (that Is); Wm. for ’William, etc. 

A decimal fraction calls for the period; as, 3.101 feet; .020 inch; 
$1623, etc. 

TiE Colon 

The colon is a sign (:) used to sqnrate those parts of a sentence 
which are independent and each complete in itself, or to separate 
an introductory statement from that which is a logical ^uence 
of such statement; in this way, it generally introduces something 
in the nature, as it were, of on aft^bought; as, The boy loves to 
study: study brings its own reward. 

A colon should be used after a word, phrase, or clause introducing 
a long quotation or speech; as, Mr. Jones arose and said; “Mr. 
Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen . . .” 

The colon is used before a formal quotation which is independent 
of the introductory clause; as. This is my commandment; Act 
honestly towards all. 

The introduction to a catalogue, hst of items, or statement of 
particulars, requires a colon at the end; as, The following articles 
are for sale: 
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A colon is usually placed after the complimentary salutation of 
a letter; as, Dear Sir: 

The Semicolon 

The semtcokin, or half colon, is a sign (;) placed between the 
principal part and the minor clause of a sentence; it indicates a 
more distinct separation than does the comma between the parts 
and shows at a glance the relation of the \'arious members of the 
sentence to one another, thereby rendering the context clear and 
free from any ambiguity; as. He has acted the part of a good man; 
he has been honest; he has been firm in friendship; he has befriended 
the friendless; he has adrised the wayward; he has gained the 
respect of all. 

The clauses of a compound or complex sentence are usually 
separated by semicolons; as. Love rules the world; it gives a flash 
to the eye of youth; it brings a blush to the maiden's cheek; it 
helps the strong man to bear his burdens; it comforts old age and 
makes smoother the path to the tomb. 

In general, the semicolon Is used before the expressions for 
example, for inslanee, that is, namelif, as, etc. when a series of words, 
phrases, or e.xamples is cited; as. Two of the travelers reached their 
destination; namely, Jones and White. 

The Dash 

The dash is a agn or mark ( — denoting a sudden break in a 
sentence, an abrupt tranation in the structure of it, or some xmex- 
pected turn; as. Did you ever see such a face — a face as red as a 
boiled lobster? You invited me to see — what? 

The dash is put after an extract when the author is gi\’en; as, 
Society is founded on hero worship. — Carlyle. 

Dashes are often used for omisaons in numbers, names, and 
places; as. In 19 — J — R — Tvas in the city of P — . 

Interrogation Mark 

The interrogation mark or agn (?) is primarily used in asking 
questions; as. Will you go to the dty today? It should be used after 
all direct questions. 

When a sentence is made up of two or more interrogative clauses. 
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the interrogation mark should be placed after the last; as, Was 
John there, who was mth him, did he take part in the game? 

Sometimes, it is doubtful whether the interrogative point or 
exclamation point should be used. If the sentence is a dnect ques- 
tion, the interrogative should be used. Where a sentence is both 
interrogatory and exclamatory, the interrogative should be em- 
ployed; as, 0 Death, where is thy sting? 

An interrogative point within parentheses (7) is used to express 
a doubt, or challenge the accuracy of a statement; as, John Jones 
is a good (7) man. The first philosopher was Thales (?) of Miletus 
who was bom 650 B. C. (?). 

Exclamation Point 

The exclamation point is a sign (I) used after purely exclamatory 
expressions; as. Would to God, I were there! It denotes passion, 
emotion, wonder, surprise, command, invocation, and the like. It 
should always be used at the end of an exclamatory sentence 
beginning with an interjection; as, 0, my dear people, take heed! 
0, helmsman, what of the night! It Is also often placed after the 
interjection. 

The exclamation point is placed after a word or ejaculation used 
independently; as, “Alast" he cried, "it is all overl” Bravo! Well 
done! Hurrah! 

An exclamatory sentence beginning with an interrogative pronoun 
or adverb always takes the exclamation point; as, What a fine 
fellow he is — how nobly he acts! 

When special emphasis, or strong emotion, or intense surprise, 
or withering ridicule is intended, several exclamation points may 
be used; as, Never! Neva*!! Never!!! He appealed for money — 
money! money!! money!!! Do you call him an honorable man? 
Honorable!!! Humph! 


Parentheses 

Parentheses are two curved lines (), each of which is a parenthesis, 
used to indicate a word, phrase, clause, or the like inserted in a 
sentence or expression to break the continuity; as, I know John 
Jones (he lives near me) very well. The insertion generally may 
be omitted without affecting the sense or construction. 
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The matter put in parentheses often serves as an explanation of 
what precedes; as, He sold me a quantity of goobers (peanuts), 
which I soon discovered were but worthless pindars (peanuts), unfit 
for feeding my hogs. 

Parentheses are used to enclose reference letters and figures used 
for classification or explanation; as. The teas were of three kinds: 
(a) assam; (b) pekoe; (c) green. Two events brought him back: 
(1) the birth of a son; (2) the death of his sister. 

Brackstts 

Brackets are two marks (J used to enclose interpolated matter 
which is extraneous, the omission of which would have no effect 
on the subject matter; they denote that such matter is merely 
incidental to the context — it may be some reference or correction, 
or comment; as, The boy was sent by him [his unclej to the town 
to purchase some tools. 

When something extraneous is inserted in a quotation to indicate 
a correction in spelling, grammar, or the like, the insertion should 
be put in brackets. Often the word sic (thus) is used to indicate 
that the error is given just as it originally appeared ; thus, Tom said 
he knew the millionaire when the latter has [sic] butj tlfirty cents 
to his name. 

Brackets are \^ed to enclose directions in the dialogue in plays 
and the like; thus, 

Servant — [Approaching corpse] Why, bless me, 'tis my master! 
Brackets are used to enclose side remarks or expressions made by 
auditors in reports of speeches or the like; as, 

I know, my friends, you will never permit yourselves to be 
fooled by those who wish to exploit you for their own aggrandize- 
ment. [Applause.] 

No, my friends, you are experienced citizens who have the 
welfare of your city at heart. [Hearl Hear!] 

Brackets are employed for enclosing explanatory directions in 
application and other blanks; also in legal papers; as, 

Name and Address 

[Give full name, including middle name, if any.] 

Date of birth 

[Give month, day, and year.] 
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Quotation Marks 

Quofaiion marks are signs (“ ") used to designate a citation from 
a speaker or writer; as, Seneca said, "Old age is an incurable 
disease.” 

Where a quotation is broken Iqr the insertion of connective or 
explanatory matter, such matter is not quoted; as, "I saw him 
enter,” explained the witness, "but I did not see him come 
out.” 

Quotation marks are used to enclose some particular word or 
expression to emphasize or draw spedal attention to it; as, A great 
ciy of "Banzai” rent the air. He alwa^ referred to his dog as "the 
yellow pup.” 

The titles of books, plays, pictures, etc., are sometimes enclosed 
in quotes; as, "Robinson Crusoe” is the favorite juvenile. Da 
Vinci’s "Mona Lisa" hangs in the Louvre. "The Silver King” is a 
fine play. 

Italics are preferred for the titles of books, plays, music, etc. 
Titles of parts are enclosed in quotation marks. 

In quoting poetry, the quotes should be used at the beginning 
of each stanza only, and the closing quotes after the last word of 
the whole. 

Apostrophe 

An aposfropfte is a sign (') denoting the omisaon of a letter or 
letters It primarily denoted the possessive case, in which it took 
the place of e, t, or y, the Old English having formed the possesrive 
by the en^ngs es, ts, or ys. Some grammarians erroneously state 
that the old form of the possessive was his, which is inapplicable 
to the feminine. The possessive plural is formed by simply adding 
the apostrophe to the final s when the plural ends in s or es. In 
compounds, the possessive is formed by adding ’« to the end of the 
whole; as, my soo'in-Iaw’s house. 

The apostrophe is used in contractions; as, don't for do not; dep't 
for department, sec’y for secretary; they're for they are, etc. 

In dialect, the apostrophe is used for a letter or letters at the 
beginmng or end; as, 'gainst; ‘midst; 'scope; 't; rainin’; tho’; o'. 

The apostrophe is often used m poetry to take the place of an 
omitted letter, espeaally when the measure calls for the elision of 
a syllable; as, T?!oi’5 where the dead men he. He dropp’d his swag 
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by the lone Paroo. In such cases, the contractions e’er, ne’er, o’er, 
e’en, ihro’, tho’ are very commonly used. 

The apostrophe is frequently employed to express the plxual of 
letters and figures; as, Dot your and cross your t’s. She took S's, 
he took 9’s. 

Hyphen 

The hyphen is a short dash (-) chiefly \;sed to separate syllables 
and to connect compound words; it is also placed at the end of a 
written or printed line when part of the last word of such line has 
to be carri^ to the beginning of the following line. 

In dictionaries, the hyphen is used between syllables to indicate 
the proper pronunciation. Some dictionaries use two kinds of 
hyphens, single (-) and double (-). 

The hyphen is frequently plac^ between a prefix and the princi- 
pal word when the former ends and the latter begins with the same 
vowel; as, pre-emineni; eo-ordinaie. 

The hyphen sometimes has to be used between a prefibs and a 
word beginning with a consonant to distinguish such word from 
another similarly spelled, but of different meaning; as, Te<olleet (to 
reassemble) to distinguish it from recollect (to call to mind). 

When a prefix is used before a proper noun, the hyphen should 
come between; as, anti-Jrwft; pre-Adamtie. 

The hyphen is sometimes employed when the letter o is used as 
a prefix in fomung a verb; as, c^riding; otcalktng; ohunting. 

The hyphen is also used between dates (years) in place of the 
prepoation to; as, 178i-18lS. 


Brace 


The brace is a double curved vwtical line used mostly in 
commercialandtechnicalworkandintabulation \|/ to show that 
two or more words, or items, or lines, or figures are to be taken 
together; as, 


Kenyon & Co. 

J. H. Joyce & Sons 
Hyde, ^lason & Co. 
Pirn Bros. 


Clucago, III. 


The brace is most frequently used in textbooks, as arithmetics, 
algebras, geographies, grammars, etc. 
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Capitauzatiom 

The following are the chief rules in regard to the use of capital 
letters: 

(1) The first word of every sentence; as. Every man has a duty 
to perform. 

(2) The first word of every line of poetry; as, Blow, blow, thou 
winter wind. 

(3) The names applied to the Deity; as, God, Heaven (denoting 
God), Jehovah, Lord, Almighty, Father, etc. 

(4) Names applied to Jesus Christ; as. Savior, Lord, Anointed, 
Messiah, Master, Nazarene, Man of Sorrows, etc. 

(6) Names applied to the Enl One are usually capitalized; as. 
Devil, Satan, Beelzebub, Prince of Darkness, Lucifer, 
Mephisto, etc. 

(6) Names of the months, days of the week, holidays, festivals, 
and important epochs in historj'; as, June, Wednesday, 
Memorial Day, Thanksgiving, Middle Ages. 

(7) All proper names, derivatives of proper names, and syno- 
nyms of proper names; as, James, England, English, Joan 
of Arc — ^laid of Orleans. 

(8) Names of religious denominations, religious or monastic 
orders, church societies, and the like; as, Catholic, Protes- 
tant, Jewish, Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist. Jesuit, Re- 
demptorist. Young hlen’s Christian Association, Christian 
Endeavor Society, etc 

(9) Titles of political parties; as. Republican, Democrat, Tory, 
Conser\'ative, Liberal, Labor Pariy, Socialist, Progressive, 
Populist, Prohibitionist, etc. 

(10) Names of countries, geographical divisions, and points of 
the compass denoting sections of the world or of a country; 
as, Ireland, Canada, Norway, North America, Gulf of 
Mexico, Behring Strait, Rocky Mountains, the Tropics, the 
Orient, the Arctic, the Far East, the Sunny South, etc. 

(11) All titles, whether sodal, military, naval or otherwise, 
should be capitalized, as they help to form the proper name; 
as, Mr. John Jones, Captain Peter Devlin, Admiral Charles 
Stewart, Pope Pius, Baron Grant, Commissioner "Woods. 

(12) Titles of books, periodicals, magazines, newspapers, pictures 
and the like; as, History of Greece, In Days of Long Ago, 
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The Wandering Jew, Quarterly Review, New York Times, 
The Angelas, Dying Gladiator, etc. 

(13) The names of the planets and so-called stars; as. Mercury, 
Venus, Uranus, Saturn, etc. 

(14) Prefixes to foreign names, when not preceded by the given 
name; as, Von Moltke, Van Hooser, Da Costa, D’Annunzio. 

(16) Abstract qualities when personified and addressed; as, 0 
Libertyl what crimes are committed in thy name! 0 Fame! 
the goal for which men try. 

(16) A direct quotation, when used independently of the construc- 
tion of the rest of the sentence, should begin with a capital; as. 

He sprang upon the rampart wall 
And cried, “Come, follow me!’’ 

Note . — When the quotation is incorporated as part of the 
sentence structure, the first word of it should not begin with 
a capital; as, He believes that “a stitch in time saves nine." 
But all direct quotations used as independent constructions, 
whether with or without the quotation marks, should begin 
with a capital; as, Then out spoke brave Horatius,— Come, 
keep the bridge with me! 

(17) The pronoun I and the interjection 0 should always be 
capitalized. 

Note . — The capital 0 is usually used in the vocative or 
case of address. Ok is not capitalized except at the beginning 
of a sentence or line of poetry. 

Capitalization varies to a certain extent according to the country, 
the manner in which a word is used, the meaning intended to be 
conveyed, the subject matter, the style, the display, and other 
conditions and circumstances, so that no hard and fast rules can 
be laid down covering the use of capitals in all cases. 

Often capitals are used simply for the sake of display or emphasis, 
especially in advertisements, drculara, bills, pamphlets, and other 
public documents, in contravention of the general rules governing 
their use. 

Italics 

Use italics in the following cases: 

(1) Words or phrases which require special emphasis; as. He said 
that he would come tomorrow, not today. 
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(2) The titles of books, essays, muac, poems (long enough to be 
a book), newspapers; as, the New York Times; Beethoven’s 
Moonlighl Somla; Science Neics Letter. 

Note. — Titles of parts of books or articles are enclosed in 
quotation marks; as, The article "Learn How to Swim" ap- 
peared in a current issue of the Sports Reciew. 

(3) A word spoken of as a word or a sentence as a sentence; as, 
The words per cent, rum de plume, senor, are Latin, French, 
and Spanish respectively. 

(4) Scientific names of species and genera; as, amoeba proteus; 
Bacillus dipktheriae. 

(5) The words Continued and To he continued at the beginning 
and end of an article, story, etc- 

COMMON ERRORS IN ENGLISH AND HOW TO AVOID 
THEM 

Everyone makes mistakes m EngUsh. Even the best of us are 
led into occasional error by constantly hearing others speak incor- 
rectly or in poor taste, so that all of tis may improve our English 
to advantage. 

A mistake in English is an expresrion or a construction which is 
not in accord with established usage. Leaving aside errors in spelling 
and punctuation, which can occur only in vritien English, we find 
the following classes of errors in speech: mispronunciation, the 
misuse of words, ungrammaUcal constructions, violation of English 
idioms, and lack of good taste in the choice of words. An idiom is 
an expression or a phrase which, even though it may be ungram- 
matical, is correct because it has been used and accepted by many 
generations of the best English speakers and writers. It is impossible 
to reduce idioms to rule; they must be memorized. 

Common errors in English are listed in the following pages in 
alphabetical order. Any word or construction may thus be referred 
to easily. To use the list as a textbook for study, go through it from 
A to Z, noting carefully the mistakes and how to correct them. 
When a word or an expression is described as collo(}uial, that word 
or eipresaon is permissible in conversation and in anything except 
formal writing, because daily use has made it acceptable. A col- 
loquial word or expression is called a colloquialism. 
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A 

a, an. The indefinite artides, a and an, ha%’e the same value, the 
only difTerence between them l^ng phonetic. The article an is used 
before any word beginning with a vowel or a vowel sound (the 
vowels are o, e, i, o, it). The artide a is used before any word begin- 
ning with a consonant or consonant sound (the consonants are the 
remaining letters of the alphabet, except that v may sometimes be 
used as a vowel, as in the initial letter of j/efrpt). You should, 
therefore, saj' and write “a boy," "an apple,” "a carriage,” "an 
umbrella." In America, it is customary to say "a university” 
because the word begins with the consonant sound of y (“yewni- 
versity”), and "an honest man" because the h is silent, gi%’ing the 
word an initial vowel sound, but "a hotel" because the h is pro- 
nounced. In England, howe\*er, you will hear "an hotel” and "an 
univerrity.” "An hospitable man" is usually preferred in both 
countries because, though the h is sounded, the accent on the second 
syllable obscures the h. 

The meaning of a and an is indefinite. To say "a girl," therefore, 
means anj* girl, a girl in general, one of the dass of human beings 
known as girls. The form o is commonly spoken almost like “uh,” 
but without guttural depth; it is given the force of 'Hong a” as in 
the word gate only when great emphasis is desired. The definite 
artide, used to show that a particular one of the dass is meant, is 
th(. Notice the difference in meaning between "a girl" and “the 
girl.” 

The omission of a or an before the subsequent members of a 
series of words may cause confuaon. In a scries of two or more 
nouns, for example, it is necessary to repeat the artide unless all 
the nouns refer to the same person or object. It is misleading to say 
"a red and black tie” unless you mean one tie containing Iwth red 
and black colors. Notice the difference when you say "a red and a 
black tie," meaning tico ties, one red and one black. It is still 
dearer, though somewhat heavy, to say "a red tie and a black tie”; 
usually the word "tie” will be understood after the first adjective, 
^ that it is not necessary to r^>cat it. It is dearly wrong to say 
"an apple and orange”; the correct form is "an apple and an orange.” 
The indefinite artide cannot be omitted in English when its pres- 
ence is dearly necessary to preserve the proper meaning of the 
phrase. 
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A common instance of the tise of a or 6n when neither is necessary 
occurs with the colloquial phrase kind of and sort of. It is incorrect 
to say "this kind of a house” or “so^ of an objection ” The follow- 
ing sentences illustrate the cwrect use of these modifying phrases: 
"I do not like this kind of house”; "He raised no sort of objection”; 
'‘^Vhat kind of hat do you like?” Notice that when the modified 
nouns are in the plural number, no difficulty is encountered; for 
example; "He does not like the kind of games you do.” 

above. Abate may be used to mean "that which has gone before” 
on a page or in a letter or in a book. Strictly, it is best to use it only 
adverbially, as "Referring to what has been said above ” The 
adjective use, "The above discusrion," and the noun use, "The 
above shows that,” may both be avoided by substituting for ohore 
the somewhat better words, foregoing and preceding. 

accept, except. Accept and except are often confused. To accept 
means "to receive as a gift,” "to agree to as a plan,” etc. An invito- 
UoR, if acknowledged as received and not declined, is accepted. 
Accept is always a verb, and always has in it the idea of receiving 
or of agreeing to. Except may be either a verb or a preposition, and 
sometimes a conjunction. It always conveys the idea of excluding 
or omitting. Wrong: "I except this gift for the aty,” for you do 
not mean that you exclude it. Right; "I accept this gift for the 
city." Wrong; "Everyone was there aorept Mabel," for both the 
meaning and the part of speech forbid accept. Right: "Everyone 
was there except Mabel," meaning all but Mabel or everyone 
excluding Mabel. Wrong; "When placing the blame, they accepted 
Harold.” Right. "When placing the blame, they excepted Harold." 
Be careful to pronounce accept with a distinct “ack” sound, and 
except with a distinct "eck” sound. 

accidentally, accidently. Accidently ts an obsolete (no longer used) 
spelling of accidentally. Be sure to spell the word accidentally, and 
pronounce it with five distinct syllables. 

accompany by, with. Precedent exists for the of either by or 
With following the verb cccomponp in all its meanings^-except when 
no preposition whatever is used. When a person is attended by a 
companion or associate, the i^ual preposition is by, as "She was 
accompanied by several friends ” If the accompanying object is a 
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without volition of its own, the usual preposition is icith, as 
"The man accompanied his action with a smile.” In miisic, a singer 
nmy be accompanied by an orchestra, or on the piano by Mr. Smith, 
and so on. The choice between by and tcitk, after accompany, how- 
ever, is not a choice between right and wrong, but merely a question 
of preference and custom. 

accordance to, with. The word accordance, when the construction 
requires a following preposition, always takes tcitk and never to. 
Always say "This is in accordance with your requirements.” 

across. Across must alwaj's be pronounced with a final s sound. 
Ne\’er say “acrost." Also, across by itself is quite sufficient to 
express the idea of from side to side or over. Do NOT say "over 
across.” See over across. 

adapted for, to. Both to and for are used after adapted, when the 
participle is used adjectively. In general, to is used where there is a 
suggestion of accord, or when "in a(»)rdance with” may be substi- 
tuted for "adapted to” with little damage to the meaning, as "The 
plan of the house is not adapted to my needs,” meaning that the 
plan is not "in accordance with roy ne^.” The use of for suggests 
suitability' with reference to the concrete more than to the abstract, 
as "The story was adapted for the moving*picture presentation.” 
But notice the difference in saying "The story was adapted to the 
requirements of mo^'ing-picture presentation,*’ to being used when 
there is a suggestion of accord with something more or less abstract, 

admission, admittance. The essence of the word admittance is 
contained in the familiar warning printed in capital letters: NO 
ADMITTANCE. The meamng is clear; no one will be permitted 
to enter the pbce to which the notice refers. The word admittance 
is generally confined to a locality, a building, a room, and carries 
with it no sense of privilege or right. The presence of the person is 
all that is forbidden, or, if admittance is granted, all that is per- 
mitted. 

The word admission, on the other hand, has a quite definite con- 
notation of privilege as part of the admittance, and may be iised 
entirely in a figurative sense. Thus, one pays for admis^'on to a 
theater, which entitles him not only to enter the theater but to be 
seated there and enjoy a performance which will be given while he 
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is there. One may seek to gain admittance to an empty theater, to 
inspect it perhaps. Further, sron may speak of the admission of 
Negroes to certain colleges, the <ufmtsston of members to a club, 
the admission of acceptable persons to a nudist camp. 

adTcrsary. Of the possible designations for one on the opposite 
side of a contest, adversary is rather the more inclusive. An odrer- 
sary may be an opponent, an antagonist, an enemy, or a foe. There 
is always a suggestion of oppoation in the word adversary, but it 
may range from the mild opposition of the bridge table to the active 
hostility of war. Except in a figurative sense, aiversary, ardagonist, 
and opponent always refer to one person. 

adrice, counsel. The person who is ever ready to give odricc may 
not be capable of giving counsel. In fact, advice is usually offered 
gratuitously, and counsel is sought after. There is in counsel a fairly 
strong connotation of consulting, and also a definite implication 
that the counsel is based on wisdom or experience, and is the result 
of deliberation. It may be said, in general, that counsel is sought 
only in the more important situations calling for a derision wHch 
has to be based on opinion rather than on established fact. Thus, 
a national emergency calls for eounsel and a question of law may 
recpure counsel. A doctor may give his patient odctcc which is not 
gratuitous, since it is paid for, and the knowledge is real and not 
pretended. The doctor may also offer counsel in a matter of life 
and death, as relating to whether or not a surgical operation should 
be undergone. 

affecf, effect. Affect is frequraitly confused with effect. Since 
affect is very seldom used as a noun, these words may be discussed 
chiefly as verbs. The older meaning of o^eef is “to show a liking 
for,” as “He affects green neckties,” implying that he not only likes 
green neckties but “makes a show” of his liking for them. Another 
meaning of affect is "to assume or feign," as “She affected an inte-est 
she did not feel.” The most common meaning of affect is “to act 
upon," “to produce a change in,” "to move,” as “The heat does 
not greatly affect me.” To effect has fewar meanings: usually it 
means “to do,” “to make,” “to bring about as a result.” Wrong: 
“The prisoners affected their escape”; "Girls are effected by flat- 
tery.” Right: “The prisoners effected faccomplished, brought about 
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as a result of their efforts] their escape”; "Girls are affected (acted 
upon, influenced] by flattery,” Note that to affect is to cause an 
effect: if the climate affects you badly, it may also be said that the 
climate has a bad effect on s'ou. Effect is here used as a noun, to 
mean result, outcome, consequence; familiar phrases containing the 
noun are as follows: to give effect, to go into effect, to take effect, 
to bring into effect, etc. Note that (to speak further of the mb 
effect) neither you nor anyone else nor anjihing can effect a person; 
a person is affected, not effected. 

afraid. See fnghtened. 

after. After has many \'aried and correct uses. Avoid the dialecti- 
cal "he is just after leax-ing”; use the correct "he has just left,” 

again. Do not use ojoin after a word beginning with the prefix 
TC-, when that prefix means "again." Wrokg: "He reloaded the cart 
again.” Right; "He reloaded the cart” or "He loaded the cart 
agmn.” 

aggravate. Agstrarate does not properly me.m "iiritote,” although 
it is often so us^ colloquially. To oggrarole is "to increase,” "make 
worse,” "make heaner," as a burden or an illness. Noise may 
aggravate a headache, which may irritate or annoy the person hanng 
the headache. Wrong: "TVilly is sometimes veiy aggra%*ating." 
Right: ‘TN’illy is sometimes very annoying.” 

agree, concur. INTien you egrec with someone, you come into 
accord with that person, and usually your agreement is with regard 
to some definite thing. The word agree also has other uses, as to 
agree to go (giving formal consent), to agree in number (coinciding 
or corresponding), to agree with one’s constitution (smting one’s 
tastes or needs in food, entertainment, and the like). ^Tien yau. 
concur with someone, you make a definite agreement, usually as 
to an opinion or an action. The base meaning of conewr is to "run 
together” or "coindde.” Thus, you may ofnre with someone on a 
course of action (perhaps a way to save money), though jmu may 
not conatr with that other person’s motives for thrift. 

agree to, with. In general, you agree tcith the opinion of someone 
else, but you agree to his plan w proposal. Always agree to a thing, 
hut agree tci/A a person. 
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ain’t. Ain’t should always be avoided, for it is never good 
English. Wrong: "He ain’t here"; "You sdn't friendly”; "I ain’t 
going”; "Ain’t it the truth?” Right: "He isn’t here”; "You aren't 
friendly"; "I am not going"; "Isn't it the truth?” Since there is no 
contraction for am not, some modem users of English predict that 
cm’t will come into use meaning "am wit” — but in that event it will 
be correct only in that use, and never as a substitute for such 
contractions as tsn’^ and oreB'l. 

alien, foreigner. In the Latin origin of alien lies its basic meaning 
of "belon^ng to another," whence comes its particular meaning 
of "belonging to another country" or “owing allegiance to another 
sovereign.” In specific use, alien is commonly limited to a forcign- 
bom person who is not a citiien of the country in which he r^ides. 
A foreisner, in older English, was a person "out of doors,” and, 
therefore, not admitted to the fireside; by extension, the word was 
applied to a person in some other place, especially in some other 
countiy. A/oreigner is a native of a country other than your own. 
If you travel in Europe, you are a Joreigntt, yet you regard the 
natives of the countries through which you pass &s foreigners. The 
designation clearly depends on the point of view of the person 
using It. Colloquially, a naturalized citizen is called a foreigner 
merely because he is not a naUve>bom citizen, though his natural- 
ization papers immediately remove him from the class of aliens. 

A curious transition has taken place in the meaning of the word 
slranger, which was once upon a time synonymous with the present 
meaning of foreigner. That was strange, in the origin of the word, 
which was external; in fact, strange and extraneous have the same 
origin! Today a stranger is anyone not known in a place, or not 
familiar with a place. A foreigner is always a stronger until he 
becomes acquainted, but a stronger is not necessarily a foreigner. 

all the longer, all the farther. All the longer and all the farther are 
iNCORREcr when used to mean "as long as,” "as far as,” etc. 
Wrong: "This is all the longer I can stand"; “This was all the 
farther he could go.” Right: "This is as long as I can stand”; "This 
was as far as he could go.” Correct: "The speech made the cere- 
mony seem all the longer, instead of shortening it.” 

allude, elude. Allude and elude are two entirely different words 
which are sometimes erroneously used one for the other. There is 
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no relation whatsoever between them except their similarity in 
spelling and pronunciation. To olhide to anything is to refer to it 
by indirect means, as by suggesting it or by identifying it in some 
way without naming it spedfically. To elude something is to e%’ade 
it. Thus, you allude to the World War by speaking of the ‘late 
unpleasantness,” but if you eluded the draft, you were looked upon 
as unpatriotic. 

allusion, illusion. Allusion and illusion sound somewhat alike, 
but they are entirely different, wholly unrelated words. An allusion 
is an indirect reference to something else, as a Biblical allusion (a 
reference to something in the Bible, without mentioning it specifi- 
cally). An illusion is a false image or a deception of some kind, as 
an optical illusion (something you think you see, but which does 
not really eidst). 

almost. Almost, like any adverb or adjective, should be placed 
dose to the word it modifies. Note the difference between "ran 
almost a mile” (that is, nearly a mile) and "almost ran a mile” 
(that is, nearly ran, but maintained a speed just short of running). 
What is usually meant is: "He ran almost a mile.” See most. 

aloud. See out loud. 

all ready, already. Already is an adverb. Correct: "Everyone 
had already arrive<j." The two words all ready mean that everyone 
or everytWng is ready. Correct: "Are we all ready to go?” (that 
is, "Are all of us ready to go?”). 

all right, alright. Alright is never permissible for all right, which 
must always be spelled as two words. Avoid the loose use of all 
right in answer to any question requiring an affirmative reply: be 
more spedfic by using definite language, as “Yes,” "Very well,” 
"Satisfactory, but disappointing.” 

altar, after. Notice carefully the difference in spelling between 
altar, the religious structure, and alter, the verb meaning "to 
change." The words are pronounced alike. The only possibility of 
confusing them is in their spelling in written English. 

all together, altogether. AUogelher means "entirely,” "wholly,” 
as "the suggestion was altogethw impossible.” All together means 
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“everyone together," as “We mx friends were all together once 
more” (that is, all in one place). 

ancient, old. When Eomething is spoken of as ancient, it is re- 
garded as having existed or happen^ a very long time ago (and 
having ended), or as having survived from the remotest antiqmty. 
To speak of ancient history is a good example. When something is 
spoken of as old, it is thought of as still present, but as having lived 
or existed for a long time. A man or a mountain may be old, though 
the mountain may be thousands of times older than the man. 
Occasionally, with poetical emphasis, a man may be called ancient, 
the idea suggested being that he is so old that he seems to have been 
bom in remote antiquity. 

As referring to persons. (Ad means merely advanced in years, as 
distinguished from young. Aged, however, means extremely ad- 
vanced in years; an aged person has lived longer than a person who 
is simply old. Elderly is applied to persons who have passed the 
prime of life but are not thought of as being old. 

Among other words akin to anctent and old in meaning, cmro&ic 
implies age with dignity to command respect; onttque suggests a 
relic of ancient times, but antiquated relegates whatever it modifies 
to the attic as being out-of-date or out-of-fashion. 

among, between. Among should be used only when referring to 
more than two persons or things. Correct: "He divided his food 
among his friends” (meaning more than two friends) Do not use 
among with a singular object, as “among one another," but always 
use a plural object, as “among themselves." Betueen logically is 
used with only two persons or objects, but may be used with more 
than two if the relationship suggested is both several and individual. 
Correct* “The brothers divided the profits between themselves"; 
“Nothing can come between us," meaning “between you and me." 
Also correct. “There were discussions between the teacher and 
her young pupils,” meaning between the teacher and each pupil 
separately. Amongst is little used in America: it is equivalent to 
among. 

and so. Avoid the overuse of and so in combination, for it is 
seldom necessary Awkward: "He scolded her, and so she cried." 
pRECiSE;*"He scolded her, and she cried" or "He scolded her so 
severely that she cried." 
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angry at, with. In general, you should be angry with a person, 
and angry at that which is inanimate or an animal, not a human 
being. One might, however, be angry mlh an animal pet. 

antagonist. An antagonist is an adversary with whom one is 
engaged at close quarters, as in a hand-to-hand conflict. If you are 
fighting for definite supremacy, or for control of something which 
you seek to wrest from another, your adversary is your antagonist. 
The word carries, as a rule, a fairly strong connotation of hteral 
rather than figurative fighting. 

anticipate, expect. Anticipate should be distinguished from 
expect. Properly, you anticipate what is to happen in the future, 
implying your present imagination of what it will be like, as ‘T 
enjoy today, but I anticipate what tomorrow will bring.” To 
expect is to regard as likely to happen, on very good grounds for so 
believing, as ”1 expect my wife on the two-thirty train.” But, “I 
antidpate the pleasure of having my wife with me again.” 

any place, anyplace. Anyplace is incorrect for anywhere. Correct: 
*'We can go anywhere we like”; 'TTou can go into any place on the 
street.” Anywheres is also incorrect. 

ape, monkey. Though in their wider uses ope and monkey are 
synonymous, word ape generally connotes a larger animal than 
monkey. The apes, in fact, are usually thought of as the larger 
forms that have no tails, and the monkeys as the smaller species 
with long tmls. There is also a fairly strong suggestion of agility 
in the meaning of the word monkey, and a faint suggestion of 
cliunsiness in ape, though both words connote something ridicu- 
lously unhuman in antics. The connotation of size becomes apparent 
in the natural tautology of ‘little monkey” and "great ape.” 

apologize, excuse. To apologize is to express regret for having 
been at fault. To excuse oneself, strictly speaking, is to succeed in 
offering extenuating circumstances for one’s fault. Thus, you may 
be gmlty of a breach of etiquette, and apologize whether or not 
you have an excuse. A person may be excused for a fault which, 
since it is not his, requires no apology. 

apparent, evident. That is apparent which appears to exist, but 
that is evident which can be defi^tely seen, or which can be proved 
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to exist (as by evidence). Thus, a man may be apparently guilty, 
when later investigation proves that he is not, but if hie guilt is 
evident, it is already proved by the circumstances. Notice the dif- 
ference between saying that a man is "evidently married'’ (when 
he speaks of his wife) and that a man is "apparently married" 
(when you observe that he hurries home every night, though you 
have no evidence to prove he is not a bachelor). 

apt. Apt is not synonymous with likely or liable. If«ne is apt to 
do a thing, the meaning is that one is habitually inclined to do it. 
Correct: "Allred is apt to walk in bis sleep." See liable. 

aren’t 17 Since there Is no recognized contraction for am 1 not^ 
there is a tendency to say "aren't 17" This is a rather objectionable 
colloquialism and should be avoided. Correct: "I am getting taller, 
am I not?" See ain't. 

artisan, artist. An artisan Is a skilled craftsman, a worker in the 
manual or mechanical trades. An artist is stalled, not so much with 
hU hands alone, but with his brain, m an intellectually creative 
sense, as in music, painting, poetry, or any of the fine arts. 

as. As is a little word but very important. CORRECT: "He is as 
tall as she.” But if the statement or comparison is negative, or if 
it IS a question implying a negative answer, it is considered better 
to use "so . as," placing zo in the position of the first as. Cor- 
rect: "He is not so ^11 as she" (though "He is not as tall as she" is 
also correct, it is not as good form). Do not use as for than. Wrong; 
“I like this better as that.” Right: "I like this better than that." 
As good as should be avoided in such statements as "He is as good 
as elected"; it is much better to say "He is practically elected," 
meaning that he is not theoretically but almost in actuality elected. 
As much or as muck as is another undesirable combination. Instead 
of saying "I thought as much,” say "I thought so"; instead of 
saying "He as much as told me,” say "He practically told me.” 

ascertain, inquire. Notice that the word oscertain contains 
"certain." To ascertain is to discover the truth, to learn — by trial, 
experiment, or other means — that something is a fact. To inquire 
is to seek to ascertain by asking somebody. 

Thus, you may inquire wheHier you are on the right road, and 
if you are answered by someone who knows, you have ascertained 
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that you are on the right road. You should not say “I stopped at 
a farmhouse to ascertain my way,” but “I stopped at a farmhouse 
to inquire my way.” 

ask. Do NOT pronounce this word as though it were spelled 
"ast.” The final sound is k, as in peck or tasL 

assay, essay. Ctiriously, in the light of their different uses, assay 
and essay are really the same word in ongin, coming from early 
French for a trial or experiment. Commonly, when a metal or an 
ore is assayed to determine its value, the spelling with a is correct, 
but when the experiment, so to speak, is intellectual or bodily, the 
spelling with e (cssoy) is the form used. To essay to make a speech 
is one kind of trial, and to assay an ore is another kind. 

astrology, astronomy. What is now but a popular pastime for 
telling fortunes, astrology, was once the whole science of what we 
today know as astronomy. By its dmvation, the word astrology 
means “the science of the stars,” and the word was so used by the 
ancients. However, during andent and medieval times, a great deal 
of elaborate hocus-pocus about “influence” of the stars on earthly 
lives and events cluttered up the subject, so that it is today a 
pseudo (false) science which has no support in fact. Though once 
the astrologer was a respected foreteller of the future, he (or she) 
is today a practitioner of prindples which have been completely 
disproved. Astronomy, which by its derivation means "the regula- 
tion or distribution of the stars,” k the name given the modem 
science of the stars and planets, by means of which astronomers 
are able to measure distances in outer space, predict eclipses of 
the sun and moon, grasp something of the origin of the earth by 
proving its relation to the other bodies in the universe, and so on. 

at. At should never be used with where. Wrong: “I don’t know 
where he’s at"; “Where’s that boy at?” Right: “I don’t know where 
he is”; “Where’s that boy?” The sense of at k implied in ukere, for 
where means “at what place” or "in what place.” The difference 
between at and fn wth reference to place is that in expresses being 
in the interior of, but at suggests merely being near or adjacent to: 
you go in the post office to mail a letter, but you meet a friend at 
the post office. Usually, tn k used before the names of countries, 
districts, and large cities, and at before the names of villages, srng lj 
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communities, institutions, and the like: you live in Chicago, per- 
haps, but you were educated at Northwestern University. Usage 
vanes, however. In speaking of time, say at the hour, on the day, 
in the year: "at five o'clock on Saturday, April 5 in 1930.” 

attacked. Notice carefully how this word is spelled, and DO 
NOT insert an extra letter by saying “attackted.” 

audience, spectators. An audience is a group of persons assem- 
bled to listen to something which can be heard. In the days of the 
silent motion pictxires, the persons in the theater watching the 
picture were spectators, because they saw but did not hear. Now 
that the motion pictures not only move but talk, the persons in 
the theater may correctly be called an audience. Remember audible 
(applied to that which may be heard) in association with audience, 
and spectacle in assodation with spectators. Generally speaking, 
spectators watch a football ora baseball game, a parade, or a pag- 
eant; but an audience listens to (and also watches) talking pictures, 
a play, a concert. 

avenge, revenge. If you avenge an injury, you do it in the interests 
of justice, but you retenge yourself for a personal injury— not in 
the interests of justice, but probably out of malice and a desire to 
"get even.” The question of justice does not enter into revenge, but 
there is clearly a weighing in the balance and a meting out of just 
punishment when atenge is used. 

average, ordinary. Predse users of English still insist that an 
ordinary man is not an average man, but usage has pretty well 
established average as a synonym for ordinary. "When possible, you 
should use average when a medial estimate (especially mathematical) 
is implied. 

avocation, vocation. A man’s hobby is his avocation, for it takes 
him away from his vocation or calling. Thus, a man’s vocation may 
be practicing medidne, Ws avocation playing bridge. 

await, wait Await should be distinguished from wait. You must 
await something — the verb is always trandtive in modem usage, 
which is to say, it takes an object; it is equivalent to "wait for.” 
Correct: "I await judgment" or *T wait for judgment”; 'T am 
awaiting a friend” or "I am waiting for a friend.” To woit is simply 
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to rest or stay expectantly, as “They also serve who only stand 
and wait.” WRONG: 'T have awaited here an hour.” Right: “I have 
waited here an hour.” 

aware, conscious. You are properly aware of something outside 
yourself, but conscious of something inside you. Thus, you may be 
aicorc that your companion is afraid, but conscious of your own 
dread of something impending. 

awful. Awful is a much overworked word. Strictly, it should be 
applied only to something that is “full of awe,” which is to say, 
awe-inspiring or impressive. In slang, the word means an3rthing 
impleasant or extreme. Avon) saying “an awful play,” "such awful 
weather," "an awful blufTer,” "awfully in love,” etc.; try to be 
more specific, as “a dull play,” “such unpleasant weather,” “an 
excellent bluffer," “deeply in love,” etc. 


B 

back. Do NOT use the word with verbs having the prefix rc- when 
the prefix implies back. Wrong: “He returned back with bad news”; 
“He reversed the car back into the alley.” Right: “He returned 
with bad news”; “He reversed the car into the alley.” 

back of. See in back of. 

bad, badly. These two words cause many errors. With feel, you 
can be confident that bad (adjective) and not badly (adverb) is 
required, nearly always. Wrong: “I feel badly" (for here badly 
modifies the act of feeling, and suggests that you are groping about 
in the dark, perhaps, and doing it rather badly). Right: “I feel 
bad” (here bad modifies I, as it should). The same principle applies 
to look, whenever no real action is implied; and it also applies to 
other adjecdves used with feel and look. But if a verb is used which 
expresses action, the adverb may be required. CORRECT: “She acts 
badly.” (Here badly modifies the acting, and suggests that it is 
anything but good.) Avoid uring bad and badly loosely, to mean 
anything negative. The proper synonyms of had are the following: 
evil, wicked, imperfect, defective, hurtful, injurious, wrong. Do 
NOT use badly to mean “very much." WRONG: “She desired him to 
come badly” (this implies immorality). Right: “She very much 
desired him to come.” 
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balance. Use the word haUmce only when there is a clearly 
implied sense of weighing two parts of something, one of them 
remaining in the balance, as though an old-fashioned balancing 
scale were used. Thus, you may say that yoiu- bank balance is 
substantial, because you have subtracted your withdrawals from 
the total you deposited, leaving a balance in your favor. Accounts 
are balanced when both sides of the ledger agree. Do not speak of 
the balance of the milk, when you mean the amount remaining in 
the bottle after some has been spilled. 

began, begun. The parts of this verb are beffin present, began 
past, {icj;un participle (with forms of hate). CJorrect: “I begin 
today”; "I began [not begun) yesterday”; "I have always begun 
on time.” 

beside, besides. Although these two words are or have been used 
interchangeably, there is a tendenor to make beside mean always 
“at the Bide of," “to one side of,” both literally and figuratively. 
Correct; “Sit beside me"; “The house beside the church”; "That 
is beside the question.” Do not use 0/ after beside. Wrong: “Beside 
of me." Right: “Beside me." The form besides means, preferably, 
"over and above,” “in addition to," both literally and figuratively. 
Correct: "We have all this and more besides”; "Besides Mabel 
and John, there are the Smiths.” 

between. Remember that between (as a prepoation) takes an 
object, and that the object, if a pronoun or pronouns, must be in 
the objective case. Wrong: “Between you and I." Right: “Be- 
tween you and me.” See among. 

blame. Properly, this word (as a verb) means “to censure” and 
should take a direct object. Do not blame a thing “on” someone. 
Wrong; “You can blame this accident on the pedestrian.” Right: 
"You can blame the pedestrian for this accident." Wrong: “Blame 
it on poor brakes ” Right: "Blame the poor brakes." 
borrow. See lerid. 

both, each. Both should not be used for each when the meaning 
is "one of two or more.” Wrong: “both boys called the other names” 
(unless you mean that two boys called a third boy names). Right: 
"Each of the two boys called the other names.” Wrong: "Both 
sisters wore a red ribbon.” Ricnr: "Each sister wore a red ribbon.” 
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boughicn. Bougkten, meaning “purchased” as distinguished from 
homemade things, is a colloquial word to be avoided. 

but that. But that is a negative combination and should not be 
used when a negative is already expressed. Wrong: “There is no 
doubt but that he will agree.” RiGitT: “There is no doubt that he 
will agree.” Correct; "He would come but (for the fact) that he is 
otherwise engaged.” 

but what. But what is an erroneous substitute for but that, and the 
same warning applies to the combination as to but that (above). 
Wrong: “There is no doubt but what she’ll come.” Right: “There 
is no doubt that she’ll come.” Or use but alone, without what. 
Wrong: “It never rains but what it pours.” Right: “It never rains 
but it pours.” Also correct: “It never rains without pouring.” 
Use but what to mean “except what,” as "She'Jl agree to nothing 
but what [meaning “except what”) she chooses to approve.” 

by. See through. 

C 

callous, callus. Callouses is an ungrammatical form. Callous is 
properly an adjective, meaning hardened, referring cither to the 
sldn or to the sensibilities. The noun is callus, meaning a callosity; 
the proper term for a hardened protuberance on the skin is callosity 
(plural callosities). Callus is a technical term, used in medicine, 
zoology, and botany; the plural of callus is calH or calluses. 

Calvary, cavalry. Cahary, the name of the place where Christ 
was crucified according to Luke (xxiii 33), is sometimes carelessly 
confused vrith the common noun camfry, which means a military 
detachment of soldiers on horseback. 

came, come. Note carefully the correct use of the parts of this 
verb. Correct: “We come to Boston every year”; “They came 
yesterday”; "The birds have come every summer.” Wrong: “I 
don’t know what come over me.” Right: "I don’t know what came 
over me.” 

can, may. Can should be distinguished from may. Strictly, can 
expresses ability and may expresses permission or license. Wrong: 
“Mother says I can go”; “We cai^’t swim here.” Right; "Mother 
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saj’s I may go"; “We may not swim here” or “We are not per- 
mitted to smm here/’ Correct: “I can’t swim" (meaning “I am 
not able” or "I do not know how to swim”); “Harold can do as 
good work as anyone." 

can’t. Can’t is a permissible colloquial contraction of carmoi. 
Avoid using a second negative after can’t. Wrong: “He can't hardly 
talk.” Kight: "He can hardly talk” or "He can’t talk very well.” 
The same warning applies to couldn’t and other negative verbs. 

case, instance. Case and tnslance are much overused words. A 
case, strictly, is a drcumstance, a special state of alTairs — it is 
isolated, and may be either unique or typical. An instance is an 
illustrative fact or occurrence, offered in evidence, so to speak — an 
instance is a cose m point. Notice the familiar "for instance," which 
usually employs xnstance correctly. An example, furthermore, is 
more general than an instance — an example, instead of being simply 
a case m point, is a typical case. If you say “for instance,” you are 
about to cite an individual case, but if you say “for example," you 
are about to offer either something to be followed as a model or some- 
thing which has often been followed as a model or guide. AVOID the 
loose use of these words. Do not say “In several instances, the books 
were without covers," but say "Several books were without covers.” 
Correct: “I know of two instances of culprits being punished 
outside the law." But, if you are not going to cite them, you should 
say "I know of two cases of culprits being punished outside the 
law." Do NOT say "Sometimes we found sand, but in other cases 
only gravel," when you mean “In some places we found sand, but 
m others only gravel " 

catchup, ketchup. The spellings catchup and ketchup are both cor- 
rect for the table sauce, familiar in the common form of tomato 
ketchup. Ketchup is an English approximation of a Malay (or 
perhaps a Chinese) word. The form catsup has also become some- 
what established, but this is a perversion suggesting a conscious 
attempt to be "nice," like the person who erroneously says “Welsh 
rarebit” for the correct and traditional "Welsh rabbit.” 

censor, censure. The censor is a regularly appointed (sometimes 
self-appointed) judge who deddes whether a book, a play, or any 
piece of writing or work of art shall be permitted to go through the 
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customs, or be printed, or be shown to the public. In time of war, 
censors inspect all mail, newspapers, and the like, to see that nothing 
detrimental to the nation is allow^ to be distributed. To censoT, 
then, is to ban from vdew or public use. On the other hand, although 
of the same Latin origin, censure is today a different word, meaning 
blame or disappro\’al. To censwrc is to reprove or reprimand without 
any official sanction, or without any effort at suppressing something 
believed to be immoral or otherwise injurious. 

Note that censer (spelled "•er") is a totally different word, both 
in meaning and oripn. A censer is a vessel in which incense is 
burned. 

cent, penny. The one-hundredth part of a dollar in the United 
States (and also in some other countries) is called a cent (from the 
Latin word centum, meaning “hundred”). This is the official name 
of the coin. The word penny originally meant and still properly 
means “the English coin that is the twelfth of a shilling." The Eng- 
lish penny is worth about two cents (U. S.). Because English- 
speaking people colonized America, the word penny was brought to 
America with English money and, when the United States monetary 
system came into use, was colloquially applied to the smallest coin, 
the cent. The coin is also popularly called, a copper, from the metal 
composing most of its alloy, jxist as the hven^ent piece is called a 
Tijci-ri. In American usage, it is now acceptable to use cent in naming 
prices (as “this costs six cents”), but to use penny in referring to the 
coin (as “the child had three pennies in his hand”). 

change, exchange. Change is equivalent to exchange, strictly, only 
in the idiomatic “to change places” with someone, "to change 
one’s clothes,” "to change one’s mind,” etc. In the sense of “to 
part with for a substitute or for an equivalent,” exchange is the 
more exact word. 

character, kind. Character should not be loosely used for kind. 
Wrong: "This hat is not of the character I prefer." Right: “This 
hat is not the kind I prefer,” A character is a symbol (as a letter or 
mark), a trait or characteristic of a person or object, or the sum 
of a person’s qualities — in the more usual meanings. Your reputa- 
tion is what other people think your character is. Colloquially, 
character is also used to mean ‘'a written recommendation,” as "I 
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gave my chauffeur a good character when he left my employ," but 
this use of the word is to be avraded. 

cinema. See motnes. 

drculat. See pcr/ect. 

claim. Claim is not propo-Iy synonymous with assert or maintain. 
Strictly, you can claim only what is your due or what you can 
maintain as your right or privilege. Wrong: "I claim that blue is 
prettier for this room." Right: "I assert [or think, say, state] that 
blue is prettier for this room." Correct; "The baron returned 
from his wanderings and claimed his ancestral estate.” Or, if some- 
one asks, “Who lost this pocketbook?" you can claim it — if it is 
yours. 

climactic, climatic. The adjective chmadic is formed from the 
noun climax; elmaltc from climate. The term clmactte is applicable 
to a senes rising to a climax, but climatic refers to something per- 
taining to weather conditions. 

cocoanut, coconut. The preferred spelling used by careful writers 
is coconut (without the a). The spelling cocoanut and cocoa palm 
first occurred in the English Dictionary compiled by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, and has persisted somewhat ever since; it was probably 
a mistake. The modem word cocoa, which has no relation to the 
coca palm, is a corruption of cocao and is now commonly applied 
to the pulverized seeds of the cacao and the beverage made there- 
from. 

coincidence. Cmncidenee is the simultaneous occurrence of two or 
more things. WRONG: “My coming at this time is a coincidence." 
Right: “My coming and your misfortune are a coincidence.” 

color, shade. The word color is the general term, common colors 
being blue, green, red, and yellow. The word shade is a degree of 
some color, as a particular shade of green. It is incorrect to say “I 
like that color of red” when you mean to say “I like that shade 
of red.” 

Another word, hue, is used by poets as though it were synonymous 
with color, but hue more exactly means some modification of a color, 
as a lighter hue of red. In common speech, tint usually means a 
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dainty touch of a color, or a pale wash of a color. To tinge is to 
stain more deeply than to tint. 

common, mutual. That is common which is shared by two or 
more persons m equal degree. Mutual has an inherent idea of 
reciprocity A fnendship may be mutual. If two or more persons 
share the same \aewpoint, that viewpoint is common to them. There 
is precedent for speaking of a mutual friend, but it is better to say 
"a friend of ours,” or ”a friend of us both.” The expressions “our 
mutual home” and “a mutual regard” are colloquial. Probably 
better are “our common home” and “a common regard.” Quite 
correct is “a mutual contempt” felt by two or more persons, the 
feeling of contempt being reciprocated by each one to every other. 

compare to, with. When compare means “to liken," and has in it 
the suggestion of similarity, follow it with to. It is correct to say 
“We may compare a man’s rage to the tempest.” If two things 
are compared in order to bring out their points of resemblance or 
difference, so that one may be distinguished from the other, use 
tcilh, as "Compare the poetry of Keats with that of Shelley,” or 
“The joys of yesterday are as nothing compared with the unhappi- 
ness of today.” Notice that when to is used, the similarity may be 
slight or €\’en fancied, but that when icith is used, there are obNious 
points of likeness and the two things compared are similar in land 
if not in detail. 

comprehensible, comprehensive. That which is capable of being 
understood— that is to say, of being comprehended — is compre- 
hensible. But that which is comprehensire is anything capable of 
comprising or comprehending much. The compTekensible is capable 
of being included; the comprehensire is capable of including. 

condign, severe. Because the phrase condign punishment has 
been rather common, many persons have confusedly associated 
condign with the idea of severity. Any punishment is usually thought 
of as severcy wUch probably accQuuta far the mistaken notion that 
condign and scrcre are synonymous. The word condign means "fit” 
or “suitable.” If the punishment is deserved, or adequate, it may 
be called condign. If condign punishment happens to be severe, that 
means that the crime is sufficiently heinous to deserve severity. 
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confess, admit. Although the word confess is colloquially used 
when there is no suggestion of ginlt or of any feeling of wrongdoing, 
the word usually implies that something not right or proper is 
being revealed. An interesting commentary on the words confession 
and admission as used in criminal law is the following: “An admis- 
sion may be regarded as separate from a confession in that it merely 
concedes that a certain fact is true; it does not imply any acknowl- 
edgment of criminal intent” Usually, the word confess and its 
derivatives imply some fault, at least, though the use to mean 
deference to someone’s opinion is common, as in the sentence; “I 
confess that you have persuaded me to your way of thinking.” Gen- 
erally, you confess anything to your discredit, and you admit some- 
thing that is true — which may also be greatly to your credit 

Related words are acknowledge, own, and avow. 

confide in, to. When confide is an intransitive verb (one that does 
not take a direct object) and means "to put faith (in),” “to repose 
or have confidence (in),” it should be followed by in. The correct 
form is "A good mother erpccts her daughter to confide in her.” 
When confide is a transitive verb (one that requires a direct object 
to complete its meaning) and means “to tell, impart, trust,” it 
must be followed by to. 

consider, think. If you consider, you give close thought to, you 
think with deliberation— in fact, when you consider, you think 
with consideration. You may use consider correctly only when 
there is a definite idea of weighing something carefully in your 
mind. Do not say “I conrider him a good lawyer” when you mean 
to say “I think he is a good lawyer,” though you may say “I have 
considered his record and have come to the conclusion that he is 
a good lawyer.” 

Avoid using consider in the sense of "have decided” or “have 
come to the concluaon.” It is careless to say *T consider that the 
punishment is undeserved” when you should say "I have decided 
that the punishment is undeserv^.” What you have done, pre- 
sumably, is to consider the punishment in relation to the offense, 
and you have found that it is •undeserved. 

consistently. “Consistency,” Emerson, wrote, "is the vice of little 
minds.” But consistency may be a %Trtue of good speakers and 
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writers, especially when it occurs adverbially in the word consisl- 
enlly and if it is used precisely and correctly. The word does not 
mean always or steadily. That is consistent which conforms; to be 
consistent it must have something with which to conform or agree. 
Notice the incongruity of the following statement: "John was a 
confirmed bachelor, but he conastently advised his friends to get 
married." Surely such advice from a bachelor must be inconsistent! 
The nght word is always — “he always advised his friends to get 
married." 

continual, continuous. Continual and continuous are not perfect 
synonyms. Continual always implies an unbroken or uninterrupted 
succession, and continuous suggests an unbroken or uninterrupted 
continuity. An uncut piece of cloth is continuous in its length, but 
the incessant pounding of a waterfall on the rocks below is continual 
in sound. If you speak of “continual showers," you mean one 
shower after another, ^thout the interruption of pleasant weather. 
A “conUnuous series” must mean a series without a break. 

contrast to, with. Usually, mtk is customary after the verb con- 
trast, as “If you contrast this color scheme with that, you will see 
what I mean.” With the noun contrast, usage varies. It is correct 
to say “The fashions this year are in sharp contrast with what they 
were twelve months ago," or “Albert's behavior presents a notice- 
able contrast to that of Tom." 

correspond to, with. In the sense of “to write or exchange letters," 
always use with after the verb correspond, as "The lovers corres- 
ponded regularly with each other.” But in the sense of “to be like," 
“to be in' harmony with,” “to fit,” and so on, either to or xcith is 
proper after correspond, as “Ethel’s opinions correspond closely 
with mine” and “The words we use correspond to our ideas." In 
the sense of “to be analogous to," use to after correspond, as “Djing 
corresponds to going into a long sleep” (that is, dying is analogous 
to going into a long sleep). 

couldn’t. Couldn’t is permisrible for could not. See can’t. 

council, counsel. A council is a gathering of persons, such as a 
committee or a convention, for the purpose of advising an executive 
or some other person or group of persons. The counsel is the advice 
a council might ofler, or any advice, judgment, or recommendation. 
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One who gives ad\ice, especially m legal matters, is also called a 
counsel, equivalent to ‘'attorney,” the longer and less usual form 
being counselor. A member of a council is called a counct'for. 

couple. We may say that a place is "a couple of miles” down 
the road, when some pedantic person insists that we really should 
say “about two miles.” Though eoupfc means a pair, and, therefore, 
is m a sense equivalent to the word two, it is best applied only to 
two things which are assooated or linked together in some way. 
Thus, a married couple includes two persons joined together by a 
legal bond. So say the punsts of English style, and they are right, 
for the derivation of couple is from a Latin word meaning a bond 
or a band. 

creature. Seo/emalc. 

cute. Cute is a shortening of acute, and means, therefore, 
“shrewd,” "clei’er," “ingenious” This word is used in America, 
colloquially, in the same sense as cunmng, being especially applied 
to small children or animab as an epithet expressing joy in pretUness 
or unusual and interesting behavior. 

D 

data. Data is the plural of datum. Modif>*ing words like this and 
that, and also having data for the subject, must be plural as well. 
W’rong: "This data is sulTident.” Right; "These data are suf- 
ficient.” 

date, engagement. The word date has practically established 
itself as an acceptable colloquialism for engagement, so that when 
you say “I have a date,” evciyone knows that you have an appoint- 
ment with someone In fact, it is a common extension of the meaning 
to assume that the cngagemmit is with someone of the opposite sex 
and that the motive is emotional. 

days. Days should not be used adverbially. WRONG: "I work 
days — I wouldn't work nights for anything." Right; "I work in 
the daytime — I wouldn’t work at night for anything.” The same 
warning applies to nights, and also to summers and winters. Wrong; 
"We go to Palm Beach winters, and to the While Mountains sum- 
mers.” Right: “We go to Palm Beach every winter, and to the 
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White Mountains everj' summer” or "We go to Palm Beach in the 
winter, and to the White Mountains in the summer." Notice also 
that you should say "I worked there for years,” and not "I worked 
there years." Howes'cr, if a numbo" of daj's, weeks, years, etc., is 
specified, the adverbial use is permissible. Correct: “I worked 
three nights every week”; "We stayed there two summers.” 

definite, dcfinUivc. Anything with fixed limits or extent may be 
described as definite. That which fixes those limits may bo described 
as definitive. A definite statement is a clear statement; a definUtvc 
statement is a decirive, final statement. 

During the railway strike of 1919 in England, some Labor leaders 
looked definitive up in the dictionary to learn what Sir Auckland 
Geddes meant by it. The story is that one J. H. Thomas had 
requested the government to make a definite offer. He received a 
definitive order, so described. In the first draft of his important 
letter, Sir Auckland had used definite, but had changed it to definitive, 
before rigning the document, feeling that the latter word was nearer 
to his meaning. By definitive he unquestionably meant final. 

Notice the difTerenco between a definitive (final, complete) edition 
of an author’s works, and a definite edition, which does not convey 
any particular idea at all. 

depot, station. In American colloquial speech, a depot is usually a 
railroad eiaiion. Properly, a depot is a place of deposit, as "a milk 
depot,” "the freight depot," and the like, and is not a place where 
passengers wait to board a train. 

did, done. The past tense of do is did; the participle to be used 
with the forms of have is done. Wrong: "He done it just a minute 
ago." Right: "He did it just a minute ago.” Correct: "He has 
done it before.” 

differ from, with. In general, when the meaning is "to disagree," 
vso/rom. Correct: "My mfe differs from me on many questions.” 
However, icith may also be used in this sense. CORRECT: "My wife 
differs with me on many questions." If there is a sense of standing 
apart, of unlikeness, from is usually required. Correct: "They 
dilTer no more than one star differs from another in brightness.” 
If there is a sense of quarreling. Kith is usually required. CORRECT: 
“The brothers were alwaj’s lUnering with their father." 
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different. Different should nlwajrs be used with from when a 
comparison is expressed, never with than, with, to, etc,, although 
some of these other words have colloquial precedent. Wrong: “Jly 
record is vastly different than yours”; “A cat is certainly different 
to a dog ” Right: ‘‘My record is vastly different from yours”; “A 
cat IS certainly different from a dog." \^en awkward constructions 
arise, recast the sentence. Awkward and wrong: "He looked 
different than he did before be went away." Awkward: "He looked 
different from what he did before he went away.” Better: "His 
appearance now was different from the more haggard look which 
he wore before he went away.” 

discoTer, invent. You can diseoter only what already exists; you 
should think of discover as meaning to "uncover” something that 
has been hidden. You can intent something that has never before 
existed in that form The element radium was discovered; the tele- 
phone was tnscnlcd. 

disinterested, uninterested. These two words are quite different 
in meaning. Uninterested is simply the negative of inierested: it 
means "not interested." But disinterested means "without selfish 
or personal interest," which Is to say impartial. It is clear and 
correct to say that you are not uninterested in the case, but that 
you choose to be disinterested, out of fairness. Pupils are sometimes 
uninterested in their lessons: it is to be hoped that all trial judges 
are disinterested — though certainly not uninterested— in their weigh- 
ing of the proceedings. 

dived, dove. The preferred past tense of dire is dired, although 
dore is an American colloquialism. Correct: "She dived gracefully 
off the pier." 

doesn’t, don’t. Doesn’t and don’t, contractions of does not and do 
not, should be carefully discriminated. Wrong; "He don’t know 
what to do.” A singular subject (he) requires a singular verb: 
certainly you would not say "he do not.” Right: "He doesn't know 
what to do ’’ Correct: "The boys don’t sing very well," but "The 
little boy doesn’t sing so well as the others.” 

donate. Few Americans know it, but the use of donate in the 
sense of to make a donation is duefly confined to the United States. 
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The word is permissible only in a formal sense. To use donate as 
equivalent to give is in poor taste. 

downtown, uptown. Doumtown and uptown are two modem forma- 
tions indicating opposite directions within a given city or town, 
usually north and south by the compass, though not necessarily. 
In saying “I am going uptown,” the meaning may simply be that 
you are going to the business cento*, which you think of in a general 
direction of up from where you are when you speak. As a rule, when 
dovmtown and uptown are not contrasted in the same community, 
one or the other word is used to indicate the cento of activity, and 
may be merely a matter of local custom (whether “up” or “down”), 
without definite reference to topography or compass. 

drank, drunk. The past tense of drink is drdnit; the participle to 
be used with the forms of have is drunk. Wrong: “They drunk a 
toast”; ‘Tl^e have drank to the belle of the town.” Hight; “They 
drank a toast"; “We have drunk to the belle of the town.” 

drowned. Droumded is a vulgarism for drowned. Always avoid 
it. Correct: “The man was drowned before rescuers could reach 
him.” 

due to, owing to. The phrases due to and owing to are identical in 
meaning and in use. They are correct only if the word attributable 
or ascribable may be substituted for them without damaging the 
sense. Thus, you may say “the error was due to fatigue” because 
it does not impair the sense to say “the error was attributable to 
fatigue.” Howe>’er, it is wrong to say "he erred, due to fatigue." 
Similarly, to say “My illness is owing to something I ate” iS correct, 
but to say “I am ill owing to something I ate” is wrong. 

E 

each. Since each means “every,” it is useless to say “each and 
every one.” Correct: “He gave each of them a dollar” or "He 
gave every one of them a dollar.” See both. 

economic, economical. Samomte means "pertaining to govern- 
ment (or community) income or expense, with particular reference 
to the science of economics." Economical means “thrifty,” “frugal,” 
or the like. Thus, the economic condition of a country may be 
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excellent whether or not ita citizens are economicaX in their spending 
habits 

egoism, egotism. The realization of the all-importance of self is 
egoism, which may also be defined as self-centeredness. Egoism is 
opposed to allniism. Egotism is more petty than egoism; the egotist 
\s unduly puffed up with his own importance, and is addicted to^ 
the use of the pronoun 7. Egotism suggests boastful self-conceit, or 
an objectionable tendency to self-praise. 

The same distinction applies to egoist and egotist. 
elegant. Elegant is often vulgarly misused to mean "admirable," 
"excellent," "delicicras ’’ Properly, elegant means "refined," “grace- 
ful,” "tasteful,” "finished." Wrong; “Such an elegant dinner." 
Correct: “The dinner was in elegant taste.” 

element. The word element is often inexactly used, being made 
almost synonymous with factor, feature, or Tihase. Strictly, an ele- 
ment is a constituent part, and usually a base or ultimate part; an 
element is one of the simpler forms or units which go to make up 
something complex. It is, therefore, correct to say that the elements 
of life are cells But you should not speak of “elements of danger" 
or "an element of luck," unless you very definitely mean that there 
are basic characteristics or quabties of danger, luck, etc., of which 
you are particularly speaking. 

Strictly, a feature is an outstanding or prominent detail or part, 
as the features (lineaments) of the face, the feature of the day's 
news, or the like. Do not use feature to mean a constituent part; it 
is wrong to say that some of the "features of the proposal are 
sound.” The better word is factors or elements. A /actor is also a 
constituent part, especially one that helps to make a thing what 
it is; a factor may be described as an element which tends to produce 
a result. It is correct to speak of a new device as being a strong 
factor of safety in a machine shop, the phrase "factor of safety” 
being used m a nontechnical sense, 

A phase is an appearance. A problem, a plan, an action, or the 
like, may have vanous phases. A good illustration is the astronomi- 
cal use of the word, as in the phases of the moon. 

The correct use of all four of these sometimes confusing words is 
illustrated in the following sentmice; “A feature of modem business, 
which has an almost bewildenng mimbCT of phases, is a considcra- 
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tion of the elements of popular necessity— an essential factor in any 
successful venture.” 

else. Else is a Uny word, the use of which has become largely 
idiomatic. It is now customary to form the possessive of anuhody 
else, somebody eke, etc., by adding ’« to else. CoRHECT: “I took 
someone clse’s hat by mistake.” Else is unnecessary when it is used 
wth blit (meaning ‘'except”), except, and similar words which have 
the meaning of exclusion or addition. Wrong: "There was no one 
else there but me” Right: “There \vas no one there but me.” 
Remember that else means “other” or “other one,” when used as 
a pronoun: someone else means “some other one.” 

enemy, foe. The words enemy and foe are, for all practical pur- 
poses, wholly synonymous. That is to say, they are equivalent in 
meaning. Hostility is clcarfy implied. Notice that one may bo the 
opponent of a friend, but two friends cannot be enemies. Enmity is 
usually personal, though It need not be, for the enemy in a war is 
an impersonal entity composed of the people or nation warred 
against. Enemy and foe may refer to one person or to any numfcer 
of persona. If any diiTerence exists between the two words, ft is 
principally m tlio fact that foe Is possibly somev;hat more poetical 
than enemy. One’s adeersary may be one’s enemy, though not 
necessarily; one's enemy may be one’s cdiersory only when the two 
come together in an actual conflict of some kind. 

emigrant, immigrant. An emigrant has left his native land and is 
entering a new country. With respect to the land he has left he is 
an emigrant, and with respect to the land which he enters he is an 
immigrant. A Pole in New York is an emigrant from Poland and an 
immigrant in the United States. European emigration becomes 
America’s immigration problem. 

emphatically, undoubtedly. To say emphatically when you are 
thinking undoubtedly is a carelessness in diction that you should not 
permit yourself. Notice that to say a criminal is emphatically guilty 
is ridiculous; the proper word is undoubtedly. 

enthuse. Enthuse, me.aning “to make or become enthusiastic,” 
is still a colloquialism to be avoided. Do not say "I’m all enthused.” 
Correct: “I’m e.xcited” or “I'm enthusiastic." 
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cTer. Erer should always be placed near the word it modifiM. 
Wbong: "Do you ever tWnk he will succeed?” Right: "Do you 
think he will ever succeed?" The meaning of the two sentences is, 
of course, different, but the intended meaning is usually that of the 
example marked bight. See almost. 

everyplace. Eteryplace is a vulgar substitute for eterj/where. 
Ereryickeres is also incorrect. See anyj^aee. 

evidence, testimony. Ettdence is not the same as testimony, unless 
testimony clearly proves a fact which is under consideration. 
Testimony is the oral declaration or statement of a witness; the 
word may also refer to written statements. Testimony may be oral 
evidence, or it may be wholly irrelevanL Evidence, however, must 
have a direct bearing on the subject being weighed; evidence is 
anything which helps to make something apparent or matufest. 
No proof b possible without evidence. Suilident evidence, a part of 
which may ^ the testimony of witnesses, b proof of guilt in court. 

eTolnle, evolve. The verb to use to correspond with the noun 
etolution b etohe (not evolule). The word evolute b properly a noun 
and an adjective, a technical word in geometry and botany, but 
never a verb. Man has evolved (not evoluied) from lower forms of life, 
example. See ease. 
except. See accept and mthout. 

except, excepting. Excepting b an occasionally used equivalent 
of except, but except b preferred. 

exchange. See change. 

expect. Expect b used loosely as though it were synonymous with 
think, suppose, or guess. Colloquially, everyone says "I guess so" 
when he means simply "yes"; or "1 think so” when he means “I 
guess so"; or "I suppose so” when he means "I think so ” To expect 
b to look forward to; to guess b to judge on inconclusive e\'idence 
or to form an opinion without supporting knowledge — ^it always 
implies uncertainty; to suppose b to assume as true (without prooO 
or to imply as true because of known relationships (almost synony- 
mous with presuppose); to think b to exercise the mental faculties. 
Cosbbct: "I expect that the prize winners will be announced 
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tomorrow. I guessed that there were 1,500 nails in the pile; I hope 
I guessed nearest to the right number! But I suppose someone else 
will win the prize. When I think it over, I begin to believe that these 
contests are a hopeless waste of time. In fact, I think they should 
be prohibited by law.” See antieipaie. 

F 

farther, further. Farther and further are used interchangeably. 
Some writers prefer to restrict farther to conveying a fairly definite 
idea of far, and to reserve further for the more figurative senses, 
especially as conveying the idea of “additional to.” The latter use 
is exemplified in the word furthermore. Correct: "We can walk no 
farther today”; “There is no need to go further into the question.” 
There is no such word as fartherer. 

faze, disconcert. Faze, meaning to “distxirb the composure of,” 
is a fairly common colloquialism for disconcert. The word disconcert 
is much the better in formal writing. Do not confuse faze with the 
entirely different word, pAoac. 

feel bad. See bod. 

fee! good. See good. 

fellow. Fellow properly implies companionship or relationship, as 
is e.xemplified in fellow creature. Although still colloquial, the word 
has established itself as a synonym for person or individual — 
usually, though not always, refering to the male sex. In another 
sense, fellow means “an equal,” as in speaking of “one’s fellows.” 
For a girl to use the word to mean a sweetheart is uncultured. 
Fellow as an appellation of a servant is now obsolete, although the 
word is sometimes applied to one of poor upbringing or inferior 
social worth. 

female. Female is now reserved, in good usage, merely to desig- 
nate one of the female sex, biologically speaking. Although the 
word was once in favor as an appellation of woman, it is not now 
so used. The indefinite and uncomplimentary creature was at one 
time in vogue for wojnan or lady, especially in such combinations 
as "the beautiful creature,” “the fair creature," and the like. 
Unless there is a distinct emphaas on sex, use feminine instead of 
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female, as the adjective meaning “p^taining to a woman." GtrZ u 
the word now used for all young women, up to an indefinite age, 
but after the girl is mature, she is properly and quite courteously 
called a woman. A daughter of Eve today prefers woman, as the 
correlative of man in good diction, to any other appellation. Lady 
is properly the feminine correlative of gentleman: it implies culture 
and good social standing. Avoid such vulgarisms as working lady, 
wash lady (washerwoman is correct), and the like; although landlady 
is the established correlative of landlord. Note that if the law of the 
sea, "women and children first,” were rendered "ladies and children 
first,” it would not include all membo-s of the female sex. 

fewer, less. Fewer and less should be discriminated. Fewer applies 
to number, less to figurative or actual amount (when not conveyed 
by number). CORRECT: “The fewer people there are m the room, 
the less noise there will be.” Smaller implies a diminution in size. 
Correct: "The fewer members we have, the smaller will be our 
budget ” 

fierce. Fierce should be avoided as a general adjective in striving 
for emphasis. To secure emphaas in description, use more spedfic 
words A lion is fierce, when in anger, but a lecture is not fierce— 
although it may be uninteresting, dull, or obscure. See awful 

fillet. Fillet, as in the combination fillet of sole, gives an unusual 
amount of trouble. The English word is fiUet (spelled with two f's), 
and the t is sounded (the correct pronunciation is "fill-ett," with 
the accent on the fill). A fillet, in cookery, is a piece ol lean meat 
without bone A fillet of fish is a boneless slice of flatfish, particularly 
sole. The French form of the word is filet (one 1), and is pronounced 
as though it were spelled "fee-leh,” with the accent on the second 
syllable (leh). 

fine. Fine is often loosely used as a colloquial adjective of praise 
or approval Try to be precise in your choice of words. 

first-rate. FirsUrate is a familiar colloquialism meaning "well,” 
“excellent,” “superbly,” etc. Avoid it in formal writing. 

fix. Fix means "to repair” only colloquially. Strictly, it means 
"to make fast," “to give permanent form to,” “to establish," “to 
place in order.” Correct: "The planets are different from the fixed 
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stars." COLLOQUiAi.: "My bicycle ncetls to be fixed." Exact: "My 
bicycle needs to bo repaired.” 

fluke. Fluke, meaninp "a luckj* accident," is slanp. Avoid it. 

flunk. Flunk is collcso slang for "failure" or "to fail.” 

folk, folks, fofik and Jolk& are both plural anil have been used 
interchangeably. However, folk is now somewhat old*fashionc<l. 
Folks ns a synonym for family or relaltres is colloquial. The exact 
use of this wonl is axemplifieil in folklore and folk song. 

forbear, forebear. To forbear is to refrain or abstain. A forebear 
(meaning "one who has been before”) is an ancestor or a forefather. 
To keep the e in the second of these two wortls clearly identifies it; 
in spite of this, forbear, as the noun mc.aning .an ancestor, is at the 
moment actually the preferred spelling. 

foregoing. See nborc. 

formally, formerly. Formallit is sometimes confused with/oniirrly. 
The former means, of course, "in a formal manner," and the latter, 
"more early" in time, or "heretofore." CoiutncT: "He accepted the 
ofTcr formally"; "Ho was formerly justice of the peace." 

former, latter. Former and latter refer to the first and the second 
of two things, respectively, and should not be u.swl witli reference 
to more than two things. Cohuect: "Of rwl and blue, I prefer the 
former, but my friend prefers the latter." When former means 
"e.'irlier,” the preferable corrclati\'e is later instead of latter. Correct: 
"His former attitude ivas mucli better than his later beha\ior." 

frightened. Frightn\e(l, seared, and afraid sliould be carefully 
used, Wrong: "I am sc.anxl of bugs"; "I am frightened of high 
places.” Right: "I am afrud of bugs”; "I am afraid of high places." 
Frighten implies sudden aharm, ns opposed to the more or less 
habitual fear suggested by afraid. Correct: ‘Tou frightened me." 
Score is symonjanous nath frighten. 

funny. AniH}/, used to mean odd or stmnge, is colloquial and 
inexact rimni/ should bo reserved for something which provokes 
amusement or laughter, 

further. Boo farther. 
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genllenian. Gentleman is not a good general term for man. Prop- 
erly, gentleman implies a well-bred, cultured, and socially superior 
individual; it is the correlative of lady. Male is the correlative of 
/emcle when sex is emphasized, biologically speaking. Masculine is 
the correlative of feminine. Do not use the vulgar shortening gent. 

give for, to. Vou pve something for a purpose (as for relieO, but 
to some person or organization (as to the Salvation Army). 

go, went, gone. Distinguish the parts of this verb correctly. 
Wrong: “He has went." Right: “He went yesterday”; “He 
been gone an hour.” Avoid using this word unnecessarily, in such 
expressions as “to go and get,” “to go and buy,” and the like. 
Wrong: “fthel went and ruined my vacation,” for this implies 
that Ethel actually went somewhere io order to ruin your vacation. 
Right: "Ethel ruined my vacation,” which is simple and exact— 
unless one objects to the use of the rather strong verb ruined In this 
sense, 

go In, into. You go in the house, in a.general sense, but you go 
into a room. With into, there is a definite suggestion of going from 
a larger, more open place, into a smaller, more inclosed place. 

good. Good should not be used as a substitute for tcell. Coi#- 
LOQtuAL: “I feel good today.” Correct: “I feci well today.” Good 
IS never an adverb. Wrong: “He behaved good.” Right: “He 
behaved well.” 

good as. See os, 

go slow. Go slow is now an established traffic idiom, although 
stnct grammar requires go tloicly. The use of slow lor both adjective 
and adverb is increasing, and may become established. 

got. Got IS now preferred to the older gotten, except in such 
established combinations as tU-gotten. See has got. 

go (0 bed, retire. There is nothing vulgar about the pnrase go to 
feed. It is in far better taste to say "I am going to bed” than to say, 
with ponderous superiority, ‘T am going to retire.” You may retire 
without going to bed, as when you retire from the room or from a 
gathering. 
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grand. Grand is an overused word. It means "large” or "mag- 
nificent,” and should not be used to lend emphasds to everyday 
approval. See elegant. 

guess. See expect. 

H 

had of. Had 0/ is a vulgarism. WRONG: "I now wish I had of 
acted promptly." Right: "I now wish I had acted promptly.” 
See 0/. 

had ought to. Had aught to is an unnecessary as well as incorrect 
combination. Wrong; "He had ought to be more careful." Right; 
"He ought to be more careful.” 

had rather. See rather. 

half an hour, a half hour. Hal/ an hour or a half hour is correct, 
but a half an hour is incorrect. CORRECT: "I waited for him half an 
hour” or "I waited for him a half hour.” 

handsome, pretty. Of the two adjectives indicating pulchritude 
or good looks, han^ome is better applied to the larger and stronger 
object, and pretty to the smaller and more dainty. It is for this 
reason that a good-looking man b called handsome, and an attrac- 
tive girl is described as pretty. Yet it b quite correct to speak of a 
handsome woman, if more than a fragile and alluring youthfulness 
is meant. However, notice that you speak of a handsome monument, 
but of a pretty bit of ribbon. 

hanged, hung. Hanged and hung are both past forms of the verb 
hang. In most senses, hung b preferred, but when speaking of the 
form of execution known as hanging, the form hanged is more gen- 
erally used. Correct: "My mother hung out the clothes”; "He 
was condemned to be hanged.” 

hardly. Avon) uang hardly with negative verbs. Wrong: “He 
didn’t hardly see me." Right: “He didn't quite see me” or "He 
hardly saw me.” See can’t. 

has got. Has got b a vulgarism, or, at best, a colloquialism, for 
has. Avon) saying "I’ve got to go,” when "I have to go” is clear 
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and sufTicient. Wrong: "George has got a lease”; "Ethel has got 
a cold.” Right: "George has a lease”; "Ethel has a cold.” 

bate, dislike. Hate is a strong word, but it has been weakened by 
careless use. 00 not say that you hate olives, when you mean simply 
that you dislike them. 

healthful, healthy. HealOifttl should be distinguished from 
heaUhy. That which promotes health is kealtkjul; the synonym is 
wholesome or salutary. HeaUhy means "having or possessing health.” 
Wrong: "This food is healthy.” Right: "This food is healthful — 
it helps to keep you healthy.” 

human, human being. The proper term is human hetns, though 
the shortened form human (as a noun) is common, especially in 
newspaper writing. Many modem writers think human as a noun 
IS recent. On the contrary, its use as that part of speech is sanc- 
tioned by time. In fact, it was used by Chapman: “Sprung of 
Aumans that inhabit the earth.” However, the form human heinq 
Is still regarded as the more dignified term to use. 

I 

1 says. / says is ungrammatical. The correct form is "I say.” 
Avoid the constant repetition of ‘T says, says I,” in conversation, 
as well as the similar, though grammatical, "He says, says he.” 
Such word habits are difficult to break, but they are so objectionable 
that overcoming them is well worth the effort. 

if. See whether. 

if I was. If I was is ungrammatical. After i/, when the subject is 
/, always use were. Wrong: "If I was you.” Right; "It I were you.” 

illy. lUy is seldom used for tU in adverbial senses Use ill for 
both adjeerive and adverb. 

imply, infer. Imply is frequently confusea with infer. Some 
persons have an odd propenrity for saying infer when they mean 
imply. Whatever you imply may be inferred by someone else. To 
imply is to suggest, to hint, "to express indirectly or by impliccUion” 
(NOT by inference). To infer is to deduce or "to guess or draw a 
conclusion” from something which is not explicitly stated or made 
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clear. WnoNC: “Do you mean to infer that I am incompetent?” 
Right: “Do you mean to imply that I am incompetent? So I inferred 
from what you just said.” The same distinction should be made 
between inference and implication. 

in, into. In and info are somewhat different in meaning, although 
they have been used more or less interchangeably— or, more e.vactly, 
in has been used in all senses. In general, info expresses a definite 
idea of going from without to within, and is used only when this 
idea is clearly implied. ConnECT: “We stood in the rain”; “We 
went into the house.” See of. 

in back of. In back of is an ungrammatical substitute for behind 
or of the back. Correct: "He placed his hands behind him”; “We 
found a way in at the back entrance.” The form back of is col- 
loquial: "Put the book back of the others.” 

incidentally, incidently. Incidcnily is a misspelling of ineidentaUy. 
Spell the word and pronounce it distinctly with five syllables. 

indiridual. The word individual should not be indiscriminately 
used for person or parly. Strictly, an individual is a particular being 
as distinguished from a class or group; an individual is an instance 
rather than an example. Do not speak of a person as being an 
obnoxious individual. The word person may be applied to "anyone” 
as a general term. You may say that you saw someone or some per- 
son. In the plmal, people or persons may be used, the former indi- 
cating a large group in which personality is obscured by munbers. 
The word parly should be used only to refer to a person who is a 
member of one of two sides in any action, or of a number of people 
gathered together for some purpose. You may be a porfy to a 
movement or an act. 

infer. See imply. 

ingenious, ingenuous. Ingenious means "skillful," "clever,” 
“inventive.” Ingenuous means “candid," "guileless,” "unsophisti- 
cated.” A contrirance may be tnffcniOMs; a young woman may be 
ingenuous. Notice also the IVench word borrowed into English, 
inghtue, to apply to the actress who plays the part of the “innocent” 
young woman. 
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initiate, inaugurate. Both of these words occur as high-flown 
synonyms for hegin. They should be reserved for rather formal 
occasions. Of the two, tnaagurate is the more formal, familiaj- as 
the word to use in speaking of the President of the United States 
first taking upon hia shoulders the duties of his office. To inaugurate 
is to begin with formality, usually something Important or of great 
portent in history. To initiate is to begin something new, with a 
suggKtion of experiment, or with the idea of introducing. 

inside, inside of. Inaide oj is unnec^sanly wordy: inside alone is 
sufficient. CORRECT: "Keep inside the white line ” Avoid using 
inside of with reference to time. Colloquial: 'T'll be there inside 
of half an hour.” Correct: “I'U be there within half an hour." 

instance. See cose. 

in the ctrcucislanccs, under the circumstances. Contrary to any 
uninformed person's assertion, the phrases tn the eircumslances and 
under the etrcumslancee are identical in meaning and may be used 
interchangeably. 

invitation, inrlte. Invite is a vulgarism for invitation. Invite 
should be used only as a verb. Wrong: "I received an invite to the 
ball.” Right: ‘T am invited to the ball” or "I received an invitation 
to the ball.” 

irritate. See aggravate. 

is, are. Is and are are sometimes carelessly used by uneducated 
people Wrong: “They is here”; "The boy are a wonder.” Right: 
“They are here”; "The boy is a wonder.” 

it is me, it's me. It is ms or it's me is a colloquial idiom for 
tf 1$ I or It’s I. Evidently the form has slowly become established, 
although careful speakers and nearly all writers still prefer the more 
grammatical it is /. Properly, the nominative case of pronouns 
should follow forms of to be (is, are, teas, etc.) in the predicate. 
Correct: "These people are they who spoke to us yesterday”; 
"This is he,” 

it says. It sags is an undesirable combination. Wrong: "It says 
in the paper ttat it may rmn." Right: "The paper says that it 
may rain.” 
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its, it's. Its and it’s have difterent meanings. Its is tlio possessive 
case of the pronoun it. /t's is the contraction of iV is. Correct: “He 
found the party at its merriest”; “It's (or It is) raining outside.” 


J 

jttdiei.il, judicious. You may apply the \rord judicial only to that 
which resembles or is becoming to a judge. An attitude, one’s 
character, an opinion (if handed down by a judge) may be called 
judicial. But judicious, almost synonymous with tcise, is applicable 
to whatever is in accord with goo<l judgment. A course of action 
may he judicious, if it seems to be the best after nil considerations 
have been tahen into account. 


K 

kind. See character, these kind, those kind. 

kind of. The expressions kind of and sort of are re.aUy too conven- 
ient for careless speakers. Avoid using them to mean rather. Wrong: 
“It’s a kind of h.ird thing to do.” Right: “It’s a rather hard thing 
to do.” Avoid such roundabout and vague combin.ntions as the 
follotving c-xtremo c.x.amp!e: “The sort of man I’d like to marry 
would make the kind of huskand that is sort of like the kind of 
husband you sec in the more cheerful mories.” Do not say “kind 
of a.” The article o is unnecessary. 

L 

lady. See Jemale and gentleman. 

largely, materially. 'Typical of careless us.ago in English is the 
misuse of largely for vialcrially, and xice versa. It should be app.arcnt 
that the baric me.aning of forgrij^ is “in a large manner,” “to a large 
c-xtcnt,” “on a large scale.” jlfnfcrioWy means "substantially,” 
“easentwlly,” “in an important degree." Obviously, it is needless 
repetition to s.ay '‘m.ntcriaJJy a m.*«lter of opinion" for “largely a 
matter of opinion.” Also to s.ay “largely to our interest" is a careless 
substitute for “materially to our interest." 

last. Latest. The word fast has a definite sense of fin.ality, appli- 
c.ible to something coming after all tlie rest of its kind, wiUi no 
posribility of any later repetition. The word latest carries a sense 
relative to the lime. Thus, an author’s latest play is the most recent 
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one he has written, but it need by no means be his last. The latest 
tram is the one that leaves at the latest hour of the day, but the 
last tram is spoken of only as suggesting that there are no more 
until the next day. 

latter. Seejormer. 

lay, lie. Lay and iie are two different verbs. Lay is always correct 
when you are speaking of eggs laid by a hen. Lie is always correct 
when you are speaking of the telling of a falsehood : "He lies stead* 
ily"; "She lied to me last night"; "She has lied to roe seveiul times." 
Otherwise, to lay anything is to place it somewhere, to put it in 
some place. CORRECT: “Lay the book on the table"; "He laid the 
paper down”; "They had laid their tools aside." To he means "to 
assume a reclining position," and confusion arises because the past 
tense of this verb, lie, is lay (the form which is also the present tense 
of the verb lay, which means "to place somewhere"). Corrects- 
"I lie down after lunch every day"; "Mabel lay down on the couch 
a little while ago"; "The gun had lain there for weeks." So many 
errors are made with lie and lay that further examples are probably 
desirable; so notice some common mistakes and how to correct 
them. Wrong: "The rake lays where I ie/t it"; "She laid down, but 
she said she couldn't sleep"; "The dog b laying under the table"; 
"I've laid awake for hours." Right: "The ral.e lies where I left it”; 
“She lay down, but she said she couldn't sleep”; "The dog is lying 
under the table"; "I've lain awake for hours.” Notice that the 
child’s prayer beginning, "Now I lay me down to sleep,” uses an 
old-fashioned construction, which means, "Now I place myself in 
a place to sleep,” the verb lay (present tense) being used because 
it is transitive, which is to say, it takes an object, and here the 
object IS me. Today we would say, "Now I lie down to sleep.” 

learn, teach. Leam should not be used in place of leach. Wrong: 
"I'll leam you to behave"; "The teacher learned us our lesson.” 
Right: “I’ll teach you to behave”; "The teacher taught us our 
lesson." Leam is correct when it means "to acquire knowledge," or 
“to memonze." Correct: "I leam eaaly”; *T have learned my 
lesson.” 

leave, let. Leate should not be used in place of let. Wrong: 
"Leave him alone” the meaiung b "Don’t bother him”); "Leave 
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him do as he likes/’ Right: “Let him alone”; “I-et him do as he 
hkes.” Do J^OT confuse /cure with the old and now little used lie/. 
Wrong: “She’d as leave snub me as not.” Right: “She’d as lief 
snub me as not.” 
leg. See limb. 

legible, readable. Whatever is legible is capable of being read and, 
therefore, in a sense, is readable. However, readable has an additional 
meaning, for it not only convej's that the material is legible, but 
that it is worth reading. Any book that is clearly printed is legible, 
but many a dull book can hardly be described as readable. 

lend, loan. Lend and loan have become undesirably confused. 
Properly, lend is the verb and loan is a noun. It is common, espe- 
dally in the United States, to speak of a bank as loaning money, 
but it is better to say that the bank londs money. Correct: “I 
asked the bank for a loan, and the bank lent me what I needed." 
Notice further that what you lend to your friend, your friend 
bwToics from you. Correct: “Hemy asked to borrow my car, so 
I lent it to him for an hour.” Usually, except when speaking of 
money loans on which interest is paid, it is understood that no 
payment is made for lending anything. However, the expression 
lending library has come into use, and is applied to a library which 
charges a fee for lending books. 

lengthy, long. Though academidans who regard the purity of 
English as sacred may protest at such a formation as lengthy (an 
adjective formed from the noun length) when long was already in 
the language, there is clearly a difference in meaning between 
lengthy and long. You properly describe as lengthy only that which 
is excessively or drearily long, as a prolix speech, a seemingly endless 
discourse. A long speech is merely one of more than the usual dura- 
tion, but a lengthy one is longCT than need be. 

less, lesser. The difference between less and lesser is prindpally 
one of phonetics. That form is used which sounds better when 
spoken, or which is the more familiar because of long use. Actually 
lesser is an imnecessary addition of -cr to an adjective already in 
the comparative degree. Thus you may say “the lesser of two 
evils” and also “of two evils this is the less.” See/«rcr. 
let. See Icarc, 
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liable, Kkel;. Liahle and likely are sometimes misused. In 
likely, there is an indefinite and not necessarily unpleasant idea of 
probability. But in liable, thffe is more than probability — there is 
the sense of something impending, something dangerous or un- 
pleasant. Careless: “The son is liable to come out any moment”; 
“Children plajang in the street are likely to be injured.” More 
Exact- “The sun is likely to come out any moment”; "Children 
playing in the street are liable to be injured." See apt. 
lie. See lay. 
lief. See leave. 

like, lake should not be used In place of os or ns tf. Wrong : “He 
looked like he’d gladly kill me”; “If you felt like I do, you’d under- 
stand.” Right: “He looked as if he’d gladly kill me”; “If you felt 
as I do, you’d understand.” jbtie is correctly used in comparisons 
of objects or persons. Correct: "My sister looks very much like 
me”; "This tie is exactly like the one I received for Christmas.” 
likely. See apt and liable. 

limb. Limb was in euphemistic use some years ago for leg. A 
hmb, however, may be either an arm or a leg, so it is inexact to say 
iwnbs if you are referring only to legs, although you may make the 
distinction by saying lotcer limbs. Wrong: ‘T've stood so long my 
limbs are numb.” Right: 'T’ve stood so long my legs are numb.” 

line. Ltne should not be used excessively, as is common in current 
slang. Avoid expressions like "that lad certainly has a line,” "He 
strung me a line all his own,” etc. The expression hard lines, meaning 
“hard luck,” is in good colloquial standing, and "That’s not in my 
line” is also fairly well establbhed in colloquial, or everyday, usage. 

listen. Listen should not be used profusely in speech. Avoid 
constantly exhorting your hearers with "Listen, here’s a new one. 
Listen! this is something good.” Further, remember that you listen 
to someone or something to which you give close attention, hut 
that you hear anything wWch does not necessarily demand atten- 
tion. Correct; "I listened to the ram, and thought I could detect 
a rhythm in its pattenng”; "We heard the rain pattenng on the 
roof all day long”; “We could heir the sound of thunder.” Col- 
loquial: "Listen to it rain!” Betier say: "Hear it rain!” 
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loan. See lend. 

look bad or badly. See bad and also good. 

lot, lots. Lot and lots are colloquialisms for much and mang. 
Colloquial: “Dan has inherited a lot of money”; ‘TN^e have lots 
of food”; “There are lots of trees in our yard.” Betizr; “Dan has 
inherited a large sum of money”; have much food”; “There 
are many trees in our yard.” 

love. Avoid using lore to express a mild liking for anj-thing 
incapable of emotion. Careixss: “I love apple dumplings.” COR* 
RECT: “I like apple dumplings.” See hate. 

lovely. Lotehj is an overused word employed in a strained effort 
to secure emphasis. Do NOT axY, “WTiat a lovely time we had!” or 
“Isn’t the moon lovely?” Be more specific, with more fitting 
adjectives, thus, “What an enjoyable time we had!” or “Isn’t the 
moon beautiful?” Lorely should carry a suggestion of lovableness — 
something more than praise of that which is merely pleasing, 
although this use (meaning “very plearing”) has been so perristent 
that it is fairly well established. 

lunch, luncheon. These two words are almost interchangeable. 
But IwncAfon is, if anything, the more formal term, used of the 
light repast coming between breakfast and dinner, to which guests 
are invited. As a rule, lunch is eaten without the company of guests, 
though in buriness parlance you may invite someone either to 
funcA or to luncheon. It thus appears that the difference is cluefly 
social: luncheon belongs to the flite, and lunch belongs to the masses. 
Certainly a workingman takes his lunch (not his luncheon) when he 
leaves home in the morning for his day’s labor. 

luxuriant, luxurious. The careful user of English can almost see 
soft cushions and soft lights, and hear soft music, when he employs 
the word luxurious, which suggests luxury. But luxuriant connotes 
rather rank growth or profuseness. A beautiful woman with a 
luxuriant head of hair may recline Ittxuriously on a couch. 

Ijing. See lay. 

M 

mad. Mad is a common colloquialism for angry. It is CORRECT if 
Used to mean “carried away by anger” or “crazed by anger.” Afad 
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should carry a sense of insani^, or derangement of at least tempo- 
rary duration Remember the "mad hatter” in Alice in Wonderland; 
he was slightly deranged. Mad aa a hatter is an old expression, sug- 
gesting a form of insanity, although there seems never to have been 
any direct aspersion on the sanity of hatters as a class Colloquial: 
“John's mad at me.” Better: "John's angry with me.” 

majority, plurality. A majoniy. properly speaking, is the larger 
of two num^rs considered as parts of a whole. In counting votes, 
a person speaks of a majority if the total is greater than half the 
total number of votes cast — that is, if the number called a majority 
IS greater than all the other votes put together. If the total number 
of votes cast is 110,000, and A receives 60,000 votes, A has received 
a majority. Suppose that the other 50,000 votes are divided as fol- 
lows: B gets 30,000 and C gets 20,000. Then A receives a majority 
of 10,000 votes, for he has 10,000 more votes than B and C to- 
gether. But if the 110,000 votes are distributed so that A receives 
50,000, B receives 33,000, and C receives 27,000, no one reedves a 
majority, but A has a plurality of 17,000 votes, which means that 
he has 17,000 more votes than his nearest competitor. In the first 
instance, as a matter of fact, A has an absolute majority, which 
means a majority of all the votes cast. Notice that if only two 
candidates receive votes, one of them must have a majority unless 
they are tied; but when there arc more than two candidates, one 
can receive a majority only if be gets more than half the total number 
of votes cast. 

Avoid the careless use of the phrase majority of when the proper 
word is simply most. Do not say “a majority of the books pub- 
lished” when no definite reference is implied to the total number of 
books published, but only a general statement such as "most of the 
books published” is meant. 

male. See gentleman. 

man. See gentleman. 

manuscript, typescript. The student of word origins knows that a 
manuscript, etymologically speaking, is something written by hand, 
from the Latin roots for wntten (senpfus) and hand (manm). The 
word has extended its meaning, however, and is commonly appTied 
indiscriminately to any reading matter not printed by machinery. 
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whether done by hand or on a typewriter. The more exact tupescnpl 
has never been popular. In fact, it is a common rule that all manu- 
scripts intended for the printer shouW be typewritten. 

mascnUne. See gentleman. 
may. See can. 

mighty. Mtgkly is a common colloquialism for tery. Collo- 
quial: “It’s mighty hard to catch him napping at his work.” 
Better: “It’s very hard to catch him napping at his work.” 

most. Most should not be used in place of almost, unless, as in 
recording clipped speech in writing, an apostrophe is inserted, thus, 
'most. Wrong: “Aren’t you most ready?” Right: "Aren’t you 
almost ready?” or “Aren’t you 'most ready?” 

movies, moving pictures. Movies is an established colloquialism 
for moving pielures. It is difficult to dedde what to call this popular 
form of entertainment. You may have your choice of moving pic- 
tures, motion pictures, cinema, photoplays, and the silent drama. It is 
silent no longer, however, for we now have talking pictures, with 
the corresponding colloquialism, talkies. We can hatrlly escape the 
word movies, much as purists may dislike the word. 

much as. See as. 

myself. Myself should not be used in place of I or me. Wrong: 
"My wife and myself are glad to be here”; “Speaking for Esther 
and myself, I can say yes.” Right: “My wife and I are glad to be 
here”; “Speaking for Esther and me, I can say yes.” 

N 

near by. Near by is a colloquialism meaning "close at hand” or 
simply “near.” Avon) it in formal writing. 

negiett, negligence. Negligence suggests repeated neglect; in 
negligence, there is a definite suggesUon of habit. But neglect is the 
particular fact or given instance. You may say that a fire was caused 
by the janitor’s neglect and add that such negligence may sometimes 
have serious consequences. 
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neter, not. Nerer is objectionable as a substitute for not. Strictly, 
nerer means "not ever,” "not at any time,” and should be so used. 
It IS idiomatic for not in an expression like neter fear, meaning "do 
not fear." Colloquial: "She ne\'er told me she was ill”; “The boy 
never attended school Monday.” Correct: “She did not tell me 
she was ill"; "The boy did not attend school Monday"; "It’s never 
too late to mend"; “It never rains but it pours”; "I have never had 
a letter from him, although he bos been gone fifteen years.” ^ 

nice. Nice is a popular colloquialism for pleasing or delightful. 
Properly, nice means "fastidious,” "discriminating,” "exact,” 
"punctilious," etc. Correct: "You have made a nice distinction in 
your choice of words.” 

nights. See days. 

no. No is often used for not any or not at aU. The use is still some, 
what colloquial, but it Is becoming very general even in good 
writing. Example: “The enemy was really no worse than we were." 

none U, none are. Properly, none is singular, and none is la 
grammatically correct. The use of a plural verb with none is becom* 
ing established, however, when the thought is plural. Example: 
“None of them are going ” 

no place. No place is a gross error for noichere. Nmoktres is also 
wrong. 

nor, or. Nor should not be confused ^th or. WRONG; "I cannot 
play the piano nor sing.” Ricitr; "I cannot play the piano or sing.” 
However, if the words connected by or or nor are co-ordinates (that 
IS, in the same grammatical construction), and are preceded by not, 
the negative nor may be used. Example: “The old house had not a 
scrap of paint, nor a pane of glass, nor a sound lock — in short, there 
was nothing about it to suggest the presence of any recent rerident." 

not. See nerfr and no. 

notorious, well-known. The word notonous means “well or widely 
known," but there is a defiiute connotation of infamy. The tcell- 
known criminal is considered notonous, but the well-known reputa- 
ble person, as a doctor or an artist, is more pleasantly described as 
famous. The well-known fact ne^ not be unfavorable or un- 
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pleasant, but the notorious fact is so called because there is some 
• opprobrium attached to it. 
not so. See as. 

nothing. Nothing should not follow a negative expression in 
place of anything. Wrong: ‘Wou can’t do nothing.” Right: ‘Tou 
can’t do anything” or “You can do nothing.” 

nowhere near. Nowhere near is a colloquialism for not nearly. 
Correct: “I am not nearly so expert as you are.” 
nowheres. See no place. 

O 

0, oh. The form 0 is used in direct address, when someone is 
called by name or when some thing is personified. Correct: ”0 
Death, where is thy stingT’ “O God, forgive me'.” The form oh is 
used in all other constructions. CORRECT: “Oh, I’m so sorryl” 
“But, oh, what a difTerencel” “Oh, no, I'm not.” 

observance, observation. Obserraiion is a process of noticing or 
remarking, as with the senses, but obserranee conveys the idea of 
heeding or celebrating, as following a rule or custom. In the verb 
oisfrre, the two meanings are united. You both ofcserre the law 
and obserte instances of its being broken; thus, from your oSserra- 
tion, you know that the obserranee of the law is not alwaj’s strict. 

of. 0/ is often unnecessarily inserted after such words as licside, 
inside, outside, and off; refer to these words in their alphabetical 
place. Notice especially the error of using of for hare (or for the 
contraction of hare, which should be spell^ ’re). Wrong: “He 
couldn’t of seen me”; “She would of gone”; “You can’t of heard it.” 
Right; “He couldn’t have seen me”; “She would’ve gone” or “She 
would have gone”; ‘Tou can’t have heard it.” 

off from, off of. Off of and off from are unnecessary extenrions of 
off. Wrong: “He jumped off of the platform”; “The book fell off 
from the shelf.” Right: “He jumped off the platform”; “The book 
fell off the shelf.” 

oflcn. Often and frequently are nearly synonymous. Often is the 
more general term referring to what happens many times without 
reference to the interval between the happenings. Frequently sug- 
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gests something recurring at rather definite intenmls. Correct: “It 
often rams in this part of the state*'; “He wrote frequently during- 
the past two years.” Avoid the mispronunciation of often ("ofT-ten”) 
in which the ( is sounded; the word is correctly pronounced with the 
t silent (“off-n"), and with the accent on the first syllable. 

one. One may be used like anyone, or it may have a numerical 
value, meaning “one out of several.” If the meaning is numerical, 
or has a numerical force, follow one with forms of the personal pro- 
nouns he, his, she, her, t<, etc., as may be required ExASiptEs; "I 
saw one of the men drop his gun”; “If one offers himself, accept 
him”; “One is there on the shelf, for I saw it.” If the meaning is 
personal, and refers to someone in genera), or one of a class, it is 
now considered better, by some authorities, to use only forms of 
one, as otic’s and onese//. Exaaiplcs: “One does not bke to have 
one’s pnde hurt"; "One cannot help oneself under those circum- 
stances.” However, usage is divided; in America, the use of the 
personal pronouns, for both numerical and impersonal uses of one, 
IS rather widespread. Avoid using one too frequently, as a clutter 
of one's is decidedly unpleasant to the ear. Use other general words 
if possible, such as man, person, anyone, and the like. In informal 
writing, it is permissible to use the second person you when speaWng 
in general. Informal; “You like your comfort, you know, and who 
can blame you?” the reference b^ng not to you specifically but to 
anyone in general. 

oneself. Oneself is gradually superseding the older and more exact 
one’s self, as the reflexive form of one, to accord with himself, 
herself, etc. 

only. Only should be carefully placed near the word It is to 
modify. Notice that the following have different meanings: “Only 
he can have the cake,” meaning that no one except him can have 
cake: “He can only have cake,” meaning “he can have cake but 
cannot eat it or do anything with it”; “He can have only cake,” 
meaning “he can have cake but nothing else.” 

onto. Onto, analogous to tnto, is generally accepted as a preposi- 
tion. Exasiple: “They climbed onto the roof.” Do Nor confuse 
onto with the adverb on followed by to, for then the words must be 
separated, on to. Example: “He went on to say, etc.” 
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opinion, verdict. Strictly, a verdict is an official decision, as one 
handed down by a jury. It is careless to say “My verdict is that 
the club should be dissolved.” The correct form is “My opinion is 
that the club should be dissolved." 

opponent. A person who is merely on the opposite side, without 
any phj'sical contest taking place, is an opponent. Thus, you may 
speak of your opponent in a political race, in a debate, or in a game 
of backgammon. 

or. See nor. 

oral, verbal. The adjective oral is applicable only to that which 
is spoken “by word of mouth,” and the adjective verbal is applicable 
to what is e.vpressed in words, whether orally or otherwise. It is 
correct to say that “oral orders arc not valid,” meaning that "only 
written orders can be accepted.” It is also correct to say that “the 
verbal message was taken down in wnting." 

ourn. Oiirn is a dialectical form of ours. Do not use it. Wrong; 
“This place is oum.” Right: “This place is ours.” 

out for. Out Jot is a colloquialism in “He is going out for football.” 

out loud. Out loud is an error for aloud. Wrong: “Please read it 
out loud.” Right: “Please read it aloud.” 

outside of. Outside of is an unnecessary form. Omit the of. 
Correct: “At last he found himself outside the state." 

over across. Observe that it is unnecessary to use orer when the 
sense of it is already implied. Wrong; “We crossed over the street,” 
unless you mean that “you went up in the air and over the street.” 
Right: “We crossed the street.” See across. 

P 

pants, trousers. Pants is a colloquial shortening of the old- 
fashioned word pantaloons, which is now used only in a humorous 
sense. The current and proper word for the lower part of a man’s 
apparel is trousers. Pants, like jnones, is a very popular word in 
current speech. In commercial cant, it is modified to panties in 
speaking of a particular item of feminine lingerie. 
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part, portion. "When stiicUy used, portion has a definite sense of 
being either a particular part or an assigned or allotted part. It is 
correct to say “The money was divided into three equal parts,” or 
“This IS part of your dress,” or “His portion was the least.” 

part from, with. In general, you partjrom a person or any living 
thing dear to you, but you part tnik an inanimate thing. It is cor- 
rect to say “I cannot part from my best friend at a time like this,” 
and “The boy disliked to part with his toys.” 

partial. Parltal should be carefully used to avoid ambiguity. 
Do NOT use partial to modify a word, if the meaning can be taken 
as "incomplete.” Careless: “This book gives a partial account of 
the war,” for the meaning may be either “a biased account" or 
“an incomplete account.” Prectsb: “This book gives an incomplete 
account of the war, which makes It biased.” 

patronage, patronize. The modification of patronage, which 
formerly meant only “the protection or defense of a patron, who 
stood in the position of a benevolent supporter,” to mean “business 
custom” IS characteristic of the cant of the modem commercial age. 
The merchant today speaks quite glibly of his paironoge^ by which 
in America he means his “trade” (given by his customers) and in 
England his “custom.” 

Similarly, to patronise in current English means “to give a 
tradesman >our custom, without necessarily wishing to protect 
him.” The punsts still protest against this vulgarization of a word 
that once earned considerable dignity, but they protest in vain. 
The same process of change has affected the meaning of patron 
and its derivatives that transformed the meaning of vzllain, vench, 
and similar words which have lost respectability or dignity. 

people, populace. The comparative difference between people and 
populace IS chiefly connotative. When a speaker calls the common 
people the populace, he is looking down upon them with some con- 
tempt, but when he refers simply to the common people, he is per- 
haps regarding himself as one of them, and is certainly thinking of 
them as a worthy class. 

per. Per has become established as an English preposition, and 
may be used with English words, although some purists still object 
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to it. Example: “He receives five thousand dollars per year” or, 
preferred by some, "He receives five thousand dollars annually” 
(or “per annum,” using the Latin phrase). Also correct: “He 
receives five thousand dollars a year.” Avoid the expression os per 
in business correspondence. Objectionable: “TVe are sending you 
the goods as per your letter.” Preferred: “We are sending the 
goods ordered (or requested] in your letter, etc.” 

percent. Percent is groning in popularity as a solid word, without 
a period. Strictly, the correct form is an abbreviation of the Latin 
per cenlim (“per 100”), and should be spelled “per cent.," followed 
by a period. The period after per cent is sometimes omitted. The 
word applies to the rate of interest (as "This bank pays five per 
cent (or 6%] on savings accounts”), or to the proportion of in- 
gredients, etc. See pereenlage. 

percentage. Percentage applies to the rate of per cent. COR- 
RECT: “This bank pays five per cent interest on savings accounts. I 
have seldom known of such a high pewentage,” or, “of such a high 
rate of per cent," Incidentally, some purists object to the use of 
per cent os a noun, and insist that percentage is not “rate of per 
cent,” but “rate per cent,” Wrong: “The percentage of deaths is 
very high.” 

perfect. Perfect is an adjective that should not be compared. If 
anything is perfect, it is finished, complete. Avoid saying more 
perfect or wosf perfect. The same warning applies to other adjectives 
of which there cannot, logically, be any \’ariable degree. Ctrenfar 
is one. If a thing is o'rcufar, it is in the shape of a circle, and cannot 
be more or less so. See um'ywc. 

persecute, prosecute. Persecute means "to pursue with the intent 
to injure” or “to harass.” Prosecute means “to pursue with the 
object of accomplishing something,” or “to pursue with the desire 
to secure redress for a wrong." The criminal is proseaited (or should 
be), but an innocent man may be persecuted by a blackmailer. 

perspiration, sweat. Physiologically, perspiration and sweat are 
identical. The difference between them is one of refinement. Per- 
spiration is the name to use in the parlor; siceat is the common word 
to speak in grimy surroundings. This sort of distinction occurs with 
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many words in the English language. The short, pithy Anglo-Saxon 
words, like siceat, are the native inheritance from the early Teutonic 
language of the tnbes of England, and are close to the soil, made 
sturdy by the harsh realities of life. The longer words derived from 
French and ultimately from Latin, like pcrsptraiton, are the lan- 
guage of the upper classes, and hence more "elegant” and "refined.” 
phone. Phone is a growing substitute for telephone. 
photo. Photo is a growing substitute for photograph. See movies. 
photoplay. See movies. 

pleaded. Pleaded is the correct past form of plead. The form 
plead (pronounced "pled”) is colloquial. 

plenty. Plenty is properly a noun; It is sometimes used colloquially 
as an adjective in the sense of abundant Colloquial: "There are 
plenty refreshments.” Correct: "There are abundant refresh- 
ments,” an expression peculiar to the United States. 

poetry, verse. It is permissible to use terse os a synonym for 
poetry, or as a specific word applicable to any metrical composition. 
The term poetry, however, is bettw reserved for the more inspired 
terse of literature, or verse of a higher quality than ordinary. Any 
metrical composition may be called terse (even "free verse”), but 
it does not follow that all verse is poetry. 

Verse more exactly refers to a ringle line written in a specific 
meter, as, for example, iambic pentameter, which is a terse of five 
feet, each foot consisting of one unaccented and one accented 
syllable. The blank terse of Shakespeare is wntten in iambic pentam- 
eter. To speak of two or more lines of poetry as a rerse is careless 
and colloquial. The proper word for two or more lines regarded as 
a portion of the whole composition is stanza. It is correct to say 
that a poem has four stanzas (not verses), containing four lines each 
(sixteen lines m all). 

popular. Popular means "beloved or approved by many persons 
or by people in general.” A pmon or thing cannot be popular with 
one or two persons. WRONG; "He's certainly popular with me.” 
Right; "I certainly like him.” Avon) the redimdancj' of saying 
“popular with people"; say amply “popular," which means "iikpA 
by people." 
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practicable, practical. A plan is practical if it is likely to prove 
valuable in practice or when put into action. No plan can be 
practical, however, if it is not also praeUcable, which is a particular 
aspect of Its practicality. Practicable means capable of being put 
into use. A mechanical appliance may be called practical because 
it is useful, but it is erroneous to call it practicable, though the 
projected plans for an appliance may be practicable or not. 

preceding. Note the spelling of this word: it is not "preceeding." 
See abore. 

prefer to. Prefer to is the correct combination, not prefer than or 
prefer to . . . rather than. Wrong: “I prefer reading than playing 
cards”; “I prefer to read rather than pla5' cards.” Right: “I prefer 
reading to playing cards”; "I prefer to read instead of to play cards,” 
or “I prefer to read; I do not like to play cards.” 

prejudice against, in favor of. Prejudice need not be negative 
always. You may have prejudice in favor of something which 
another person has a prejudice against. Do not say “prejudice for” 
or “prejudice toward,” but always, in this sense, “prejudice in 
favor of,” 

prescribe, proscribe. To prescribe is to dictate or direct, as a 
doctor prescribes a certain medicine or manner of living. To proscribe 
is to outlaw or to condemn, as to say that drinking while standing 
at a bar was proscribed in the state of New York in the first days 
after the repeal of the Prohibition Amendment in December, 1933. 

pretty, very. Pretty is a much overused word. But its very popu- 
larity has almost established it os a rather weak very. Colloquial: 
“I like olives pretty well,” which is equivalent to saying “I do not 
like olives very well” or "I like olives fairly well.” 

preventative, preventive. Prerentiie is the correct word, not pre- 
tmfatice. Use prcccntire in all senses. Correct: “We advocate every 
possible preventive against dangw." 

principal, principle. Principal and principle are often confused. 
Principal is an adjective meaning “the most important.” Correct: 
‘The principal object is to make money.” Principal may also be 
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used as a noun, referring to a leader or chief, as to the headmaster 
of a school, or to a sum of money placed at interest or otherwise 
invested; the word also has several technical uses. Correct: "The 
principal of the high school gave his permission”; "I have been living 
on the interest, but I may have to use some of the pnncipal if my 
expenses are not reduced.” Principle is never an adjective; as a 
noun, the word means a fundamental truth, a rule, a law, a precept, 
or the like. Correct; "It isn’t the deed itself, it's the principle of 
the thing”; "The principle of honesty being the best policy is a 
sound business precept.” 

problem, proposition. Do not speak of finding something a diffi- 
cult pToposilton when you mean that it presents a difficult problem. 
In any use of proposition, there should be a fairly clear idea of 
something proposed or offered. Thus, a good proposition is a good 
offer made by someone. 

The word proposal, as compared with proposih'on, means rather 
the act of proposing instead of the thing proposed, as a proposal of 
marriage. 

prophecy, prophesy. Prophecy and prophesy are two different 
parts of speech. The first is the noun, and the second the verb. 
Correct: "The prophecy was false”; "He prophesied that it would 
rain last week, but it did not even sprinkle.” 

proven. Proven is less common than proved as the past form of 
prove. Both are CORRECT. 

provided that, providing that. Provided that is preferred to pro- 
nding that, although both forms are used. 

Q 

quite, very. Quite has been weakened by careless use. The basic 
meaning of the word is "completely” or "wholly.” That which is 
quite done, is entirely done. The word has been used as a synonym 
for very, this use should be avoided. Wrong: “He came quite near 
to me,” when the meaning is “He did not come quite up to me.”' 
Ricirr: "He came very near to me.” Notice the difference between 
"He is quite dead,” meaning "wholly dead,” and "He is not quite 
dead,” meaning that "he still has a little life in him.” 
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radical. Radical properly means “fundamental and thorough- 
going.” Used as a noun, the word is applied to adv'ocates of sweeping 
political or economic reform. A political radical is one who is in 
favor of thoroughgoing reform; he is not content with halfway or 
slipshod methods; he strives to base his ideas on reasons, striking 
down to the bedrock of every question. 

radio, uireless. In America, the word radio, a shortened form of 
radiofclcgrapfiy, has entirely superseded the word wireless. In fact, 
wireless connotes something of telegraphy instead of the typical 
radio ivith a loud-speaker by which music and other entertainment 
is brought into countless modem homes, irtre/ess is still used in 
England in a sense equivalent to radio in America. 

raise, rear. Although the word raise is commonly used collo- 
quially in some parts of the United States to mean “the bringing 
up of children,” the better word in this sense is rear. You may speak 
of rawmy com or wheat, but you should be careful to say rearing 
children. 

ran. See run. 

rarcbll. Rarebit is sometimes used by overly precise persons who 
mean to say Welsh rabbit. The form IKcfe/t rarebit is an invention 
of someone who could not understand why melted or toasted cheese 
should be called rabbit. However, the name is rather old and the 
original association has been lost. Nevertheless, the fact that it 
cannot be explained does not alter the correctness of Welsh rabbit. 

rarely ever, seldom ever. Rarefy crer is an error. Wrong: “I am 
rarely ever sick.” Right: “I am rarely sick” or “I am rarely if ever 
sick.” The same warning applies to seldom eier. Wrong: “I seldom 
ever am absent.” Right: “I am seldom absent” or “I am seldom if 
ever absent.” Hardly erer is acceptable. Correct: “I am hardly 
ever absent.” 

rather. Rather is used ^th would or had. Both are permissible and 
idiomatic. Correct: “I would rather tell him myself” or “I had 
rather tell him myself.” 
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real, very tnacb. Real is an objectionable colloquialism for eery 
■much. Wrong: "He was real angry”; "She was real upset.” Right: 
“He was very angry”; “She was very much upset.” 

rebellion, revolution. A rebelbon is an armed uprising against 
established authority. If the rehellion has for its object the over- 
throw of government, and succeeds in that object, it becomes a 
TCDolution. The War of 1776, wWch established the independence of 
the United States of America, was a reeolution. The Civil War of 
the nineteenth century was caused by the rebellion of the states of 
the Confederacy. 

A retolt is similar to a rebellion, but smaller. A mutiny is a revolt 
in the navy, on shipboard, or in the army. An insurrettion is the 
same as a renlL 

receipt, recipe. Rather oddly, the person with a little knowledge 
of English may insist that recetpt means only something received, 
and that it should not, therefore, be used as synonymous with 
recipe. The fact of the matter is that receipt originally meant a 
formula— '3 schedule of ingredients explaining how they were to 
be taken or combined. In receipt, there is an inherent sense of 
something taken or seized. Recipe, of course, though it is spelled 
differently today, has the same origin. Thus we have recetpt meaning 
both a formula, as one telling how to make a cake, and a written 
acknowledgment that a sum of money has been paid or certain 
goods have been received. Recipe, until recent years, was reserved 
mostly for medicinal formulas and prescriptions. The words have 
been used interchangeably on good authority. The familiar pre- 
scription agn (R), incidentally, stands for the Latin word recipe, 
meaning take. 

reckon. Reckon is a colloquialism for think or suppose. See 
eipcet. 

recollect, remember. In colloquial use, especially in some rural 
communities, recollect is equivalent to remember. Strictly, however, 
Tcmemfeer is the more general and weiker term. You may remcmbcT' 
something spontaneously, without conscious effort. \Vhen you 
recoiled, you make a conscious effort; that is, if you try to call 
something to mind deliberately, aa by collecting your thoughts, you 
may speak of that mental process as an endeavor to recollect. 
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regular. Regular is an objectionable colloquialism for real or 
thorough. WRONG: “He's a regular rascal”; “She’s a regular pal.” 
Right: “He’s a thorough rascal”; "She's a real pal.” 

relation, relative. There is no cause for confusion between relative 
and relation, since both are in good standing for kinsman. Of the 
two, relative appears to be the more common word. 

remember of. Remember of is unnecessary, for remember alone is 
sufficient. Correct: "We remembered the incident clearly.” 

respectfully, respectively. Respectfully and respectively are often 
confused. The former means "in a resi^ctful manner”; the latter 
means “as relating to each in particular.” WRONG: "Respectively 
yours,” as a complimentary close to a letter; "He considered the 
black, red, and white armi^ respectfully.” RIGHT: "Respectfully 
yours,” as a complimentary close to a letter; "He considered the 
black, red, and white armies respectively.” 

rhyme, rime. Rhyme and rime are two correct spellings of the 
same word. The spelling "rhyme” Is due to the influence of the 
Greek word with which the English word has some association 
through the similar French word. The spelling “rime” is an old 
spelling, and is derived from the French word n’me; this form, 
because of its wide usage, is now accepted on an equal basis with 
rhyme. 

run, ran. Run should not be used for ran. Correct; "I run a 
mile every day,” present tense; "I ran a half mile yesterday,” past 
tense; "I have run until I am tired.” 

S 

sacrilegious. Sacrilegious is often misspelled. Do not assodate it 
with religious and thereby misspell it "sacreligious.” The word has 
an origin quite different from that of religious. 

same. Same should be avoided in business or other correspond- 
ence Avoid expressions like the following: “We have your order 
and are filling same today”; "If the part is not the right one, please 
return same to us.” Better: "We have your onler and are filling 
it today”; "If the part is not the right one, please return it to us.” 
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same, similar. If anything is the same as another, it must cor- 
respond exactly, but if it is merely similar, it does not correspond 
exactly but only nearly corresponds. Two simHar things are only 
somewhat abke; two things that are the same must h® exactly alike. 

sanalorium, sanitarium. The principal difference between sart'^ 
atonum and samtanum is that the first is derived from the Latin 
word for health, and the second comes from the same ultimate 
source but is influenced by the other English derivative, sanitary, 
which suggests something antiseptic. In other words, though the 
terms sanatorium and samtanum are interchangeable in ordinary 
use, the first is thought of as a health-restoring place of whatever 
kind, but the second connotes a place where prophylactic treatment 
is predominant, 
saw. See seen. 

say. Say should not be used to attract attention. Objection- 
ABLE: “Sayl 1 have an idea.” See listen. 
scared. See frightened. 

scholar. The word scholar is derived from the same root as 
school, and meant originally one belonging to a school. Pupil is now 
equivalent to scholar in this sense, though pupil meant onginally 
a boy or girl under the instruction of a tutor. Scholar, in the sense 
of one very learned, now has a strong connotation of the wisdom 
of age, and the dignity of great erudition. Student, viewed etymo- 
logically, means someone who derires to learn — a studious person 
IS one who earnestly wishes to become better versed in whatei’er 
subjects he is taking up. There is clearly a difference, even in 
colloquial use, between "a college boy” and "a college student.” 
see. See witness. 

seen. Seen should not be vised for sow. Wrong; "I seen a good 
game last week.” RicilT: "I saw a good game last week.” Seen is 
the form of see to use with have. Correct: "I have seen several 
accidents." 

seldom ever. See rarely ever. 

sensible, sensitive. To be sensible (in the meaning comparable to 
that of sensitive) is to be aware of, to know that something is going 
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on about you. To be sensih're is to be easily affected by what you 
are aware of. Thus, you may be sensible of an insulting manner 
someone has toward you, and if you are sensitive to it, your feelings 
may be deeply hurt. 

set, sit. Set and sit are often confused. Always be sure to dis- 
tinguish carefully between sit and set. The former is usually intran- 
sitive (does not take an object); the latter is usually transitive 
(takes an object). However, in the familiar expression the sun 
sets, set is intransitive. Correct: “Set the kettle on the stove”; “We 
at around the fire”; “He set the chair near the stove, and has been 
atting on it ever since.” 

Setting hen is a farmer’s error for silting hen. The eggs xmder 
the hen, or placed in an incubator, are a setting of eggs. But the 
hen stis on the eggs, and she is therefore a sitting hen. 

sewage, sewerage. Careless use has made seicage and sewerage 
interchangeable, but careful writers and speakers prefer to confine 
sewage to the contents of the sewer, and sewerage to the systematic 
removal of sewage, or to the ^tem of pipes by which the sewage 
is removed. Sewerage thru becomes the act or science of disposing 
of sewage — a nice distinction if it can be maintained in the face of 
popular usage. 

shall, will. Shall and will are almost hopelessly confused in 
colloquial use. In general, use shall when 1 or we is the subject, if 
you mean to express simple future, and for simple future use will 
with all other subjects. Correct; “I shall go home tomorrow”; 
“We shall all go together”; “He will tell me tonight”; “The boy 
will soon be a man.” But if you wish to express an emphatic deter- 
mination, an expression of will, come what may, reverse the forms 
x^ed to express future. Correct: “I will go home tomorrow,” which 
means “I am deternuned to go, and no one shall stop me”; “He 
shall be killed,” meaning that “others have decreed that he shall 
be killed, and nothing can prevent the execution." But “He will be 
killed,” eipresang- ample future, is a mere statement of fact — 
there is no suggestion of anyone’s determination or volition. An old 
and familiar example is “I shall drown; no one will save me," which 
is a simple statement of future time, quite without suggestion of 
volition or desire or determination. But if the words are changed 
to “I will drown; no one shall save me,” the meaning becomes “I 
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am determined to drown; no one is to be permitted to save me, 
under any circumstancest'* ‘When asking questions, always use 
shall with I or we, no matter what the meaning. Correct; “Shall 
I go’’’ “Shall I work hard?” "Shall we refuse?” With the second 
(subject you) and the third persons, use the form {shall or wtll) 
expected in the answer. Examples: “Shall you arrive safely?” the 
expected answer being “I shall arrive safely”; “Will you do it?” 
the expected answer being "I will do it — I am determined to do 
it”; "Will they accept?” the expected answer being “They will 
accept”; “Shall he die?” the expected answer being “He shall die — 
whether he wants to or not ” Notice that the determination or 
volition, when expressed, is that of the speaker or WTiter, not that 
of the subject of the verb For example, “He shall die,” does not 
mean that he is determined to die, but that whoever makes the 
statement is determined that ke shall die. 

should, would. Should and would, aside from special meanings, 
are past forms of shall and mil, and should be used (here is an 
example of a special meaning of ^ould: “ought to” be used) in the 
same way, should for shall (when the past is required), and would 
for will (when the past is required). This is especially true of indirect 
quotations. In indu-ect quotations or indirect discourse, use shall or 
will (or the corresponding should or would) just as required in direct 
discourse. Example: “You say that you shall accept ” because the 
direct discourse would be ‘You say, T shall accept’ “He said 
he should go,” because the direct discourse would be “He said, 'I 
shall go' "They told us that th^ should agree,” because the 
direct discourse would be “They told us, TVe shall agree/ ” ’There 
are exceptions; indeed, the subject is rather too complicated for full 
explanation in small space. In general, use shall or should with the 
first person, even in indirect quotations. Example: “They tell me 
I shall be accused,” although the direct quotation would ^ “They 
tell me. You will be accused/ ” In subordinate clauses, in general, 
use shall or should in all persons Correct: *T must do it even if 
he should be offended”; "Do you insist that it shall bo clone?” 

sit. See set. 

sitting. See setting hen. 

slow. See go slow. 
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smaller. See/eucr. 

so. Avoid using so when no comparison is expressed. Wrong: 
“There is one criticism of his books— they are so tiresome.” Right: 
“There is one criticism of his books— they are very tiresome.” See 
and so, as, and not so. 

someplace, somcwhcrcs. Someplace and someicheres are both 
errors for somewhere. 
sometimes. See ojten. 
sort of. See Lind o/. 

specie, species. A common error is to speak of an animal of a 
certain specie. One who thus errs does not know that specie has only 
one meaning — “hard money, coin, usually gold or silver.” The 
origin of this word is from the Latin phrase, tn specie, meaning “in 
kind,” used in reference to payment in “real” money instead of 
paper currency. The word for a classification in biology is species, 
which is to be construed as singular or plural according to the sense 
of the context. Thus you should speak of a particular species (not 
specie) of snake. 

splendid. Splendid is a much overworked word of approval. 
Careless: “That is a splendid plan.” Better: “That is a practical 
(useful, suitable, or adequate) plan.” 

stalactite, stalagmite. The stalaclUe hangs down from the roof of 
a cave, like an icicle, pointing toward the stalagmite which points 
upward from the floor beneath. The following sentence clearly 
shows the difference between these two words, both of which are 
applicable to formations of calcium carbonate, one dripping from 
above, the other dropped to the ground: “A stalactite from above 
often unites with the stalagmite beneath it to form one pillar.” 

start In, up. With start, either tit or up is a colloquial addition 
quite unnecessary to convey the sense. Start alone is sufficient to 
mean “begin.” 

stationary, stationery. Stationary and stationery are often con- 
fused. Remember that stationery (spelled with an e) refers to the 
stock in trade of a stationer — paper, pens, office supplies, etc. 
Stationary is correct for all otha- meanings. 
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stimulant, slimnius. The more general term is stimulus, which is 
applicable to anything which stimulates, and is often used in a 
broad and almost figurative sense, as when speaking of love as a 
stimulus to ambition. The more particular term is stimulant, which 
is applicable to a specific source of stimulation, often temporary, 
as in calling coffee a stimulant. Stimulation is the state or condition 
of being stimulated; it refers to the effect of a stimulant. 

stop. Stop is not in good use as a substitute for stay "Wrong: 
"We stopped at the Union Hotel." Right: "We stayed at the 
Union Hotel.” 

such. Such should be avoided when no comparison is expressed. 
Wrong: "I had such an uncomfortable feeling." Right: ‘T had a 
very uncomfortable feeling” or, if a comparison is expressed, "I 
had an uncomfortable feeling such as I had never experienced 
before ” Some intensifying uses are permissible, however, as in this 
Example: "When I came to the end of the street, 1 saw a house— 
and such a house!" See so, 
summers. See days. 
suppose. See expect. 

sure, surely. Sure is a welt>established colloquialism for eureip, 
but it is bett^ to use the adverb when required. COLLOQUIAL: "Are 
you going?” “Sure.” Better: ‘‘Are you going?” “Surely.” For the 
complete answer would be "I am surely going." Avoid such expres- 
sions as "I sure do” and "He sure ran," for surely is obviously 
required: "I surely do"; “He surely ran." 

swam, swum. Steam and swum are both correct as the past ten^ 
of swim, although swam is usually preferred and swum is reserved 
for the past participle. Correct: "He swam [or swum] across the 
pond"; "He has swum across the pond before." 

T 

talkies. See movies. 
teach. See learn. 
telegram, telegraph. See wire. 
telephone. See phone. 
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than, then. Than and then ore often confused. Remember that 
then always has in it the idea of time, and than implies a comparison. 
Correct: “Then I told him what I meant"; "It is better to love 
and lose than not to love at all.” See as. 

that. See’fcMt that. 

that there. That there is a vULGARiat. Wrong: “Pass me that 
there book." Right: “Pass me that book" or “Pass me that book 
over there on the table." 
theirn. Thexm is a VULGARISM for thms. 

thcirselvcs. Theirseltes is an erroneous substitute for thnnsekes. 

them kinds, them there. Them kinds or them there is vnilgar for 
those kinds or those. Wrong: “I like them lands of apples"; “Look 
at them there flowers.” Right: “I like those kinds of apples" or “I 
like that kind of apple"; "Look at those flowers." 

then. See than. 

thence. Thence has inherent In it the idea of from. Wrong: “The 
Browns went from thence," Right: “The Browns went thence.” 

there. There should be followed by the singular or plural form 
of the verb, depending on the number of the subject which follows. 
Wrong: “There’s no two ways about It"; “There comes two cows”; 
“There's fourteen mistakes in this article." Right: “There are no 
two ways about it”; “There come two cows”; “There are fourteen 
mistakes in this arUcle.” 

these here. See this here. 

these kind. These Und is an error for these kinds or this kind. 
Remember that an adjective should agree in number with the 
noun it modifies. See kind of. 

thing. Thing is a much overworked word. It is slipshod to say 
thing when a more definite noun can be used. Careless: “Kissing 
in public is not the sort of thing I like to see"; “Blue laws are inr 
tended to prevent things bdng done on Sunday”; “Honesty is the 
thing to strive for." Better: “Kisang in public is not the sort of 
behavior I like to see”; “Blue laws are intended to prevent people 
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from working and from amusing themselves on Sunday”; “Honest/ 
is the ideal to strive for." The promiscuous use of thing can be 
exasperatingly vague. Example; “Hold this thing while I get this 
other thing ready to put where that thing ought to be.” 

think. Avoid the use of think for in the sense of think or expect. 
Wrong: “The task is more difficult than you think for.” Right; 
“The task is more difficult than you think” or “The task is more 
difficult than you expect.” See expect. 

this here. TAw here is a vulgarisbi. Wrong: “I don't like this 
here place. "’Bright: “I don’t like this place.” These here is also a 
gross error. 

those kind. Those kind is an ERROR for those kinds or that kind. 
See these kind. 

those there. Those there is a vulgarism. See that there. 

through. Through has many colloquial uses. Colloquial: “I’m 
through!” Better: “I have finished" or 'T quit,” depending on 
which is meant. The distinction between through and hy and vnth 
is by no means absolute; however, hy clearly expresses agency, 
through suggests cause or means, and loith expresses instrument. A 
book may be written through malice by an offended person toith a 
typewriter. In general, Avoid the use of throuph to express agency. 
Colloquial: “We shall reveal our plana through the newspapers.” 
Better: “We shall publish our plans in the newspapers” cr “We 
shall reveal our plans by means of the newspapers." 

throughout. Throughout carries the sense of wholly or entirely 
through Wrong: “The sound of bells could be heard throughout 
the whole night.” Right: "The sound of bells could be heard 
throughout the night.” 

thus. Thus is not always correctly used. It means “in this man- 
ner,” "to this degree or extent,” or “because of this or that.” Cor- 
rect: “Thus, we passed along the road,” meaning "In this way we 
passed along the road,” the “way” of passing being elsewhere 
explained; “You proceed thus," meaning “you proceed on this wise 
or in this manner” ; “We were tired, wet, and hungry; thus, wc were 
in no mood to quarrel,” although thenfore is perhaps a better word 
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in this sense: "therefore, we were in no mood to quarrel” — imless 
thus means “in this condition,” when it is CORRECT and exact. 

to. To is often inserted unnecessarily. Wrong: “No one knew 
where I went to”; “Where did they go to?” Right: “No one knew 
where I went”; “Where did they go?” See too. 

to, too, two. Too is often carelessly confused with to or iico. The 
number tico (2) should be easy to remember, for two never means 
anything else. To is the preposition, used with verbs like to go, to 
see, to eradicate, to hate laughed, etc., or in phrases like to the brave, 
to town, to Asia, to darkness, hand to hand, etc. Too (adverb and 
conjunction) always carries a sense of rery or much (that is, a sense 
of intensification), and means often “more than enough.” Ex- 
amples: “This is too high”; “The radio is too loud”; “You are too 
short.” It may mean “also” or "in addition to,” as in these Ex- 
amples; “May we go too?” meaning "May we go also?”; “Give 
me the black hat, and the red one too.” 

together. Together is superfluotis if the sense of it is inherent in 
some other word. Wrong: “Connect the two pieces together”; "We 
should co-operate together.” Right; “Connect the two pieces”; 
“We should co-operate with each other.” Many words require 
together to complete their meaning. Correct: “Put the two pieces 
together”; “We should work together”; “Let’s go to Europe to- 
gether." 

toward, towards. Such variant forms as toward and towards, after- 
ward and afterwards, upward and upwards, downward and down- 
wards, and the like, may be used as the individual speaker or writer 
wishes. With or without the s, the meaning is the same, and either 
spelling is correct. In accord with the tendency for the English 
language to become amplified, the spelling without the s is now 
generally preferred. 

transpire. Transpire originally meant "to exhale.” From a term 
in phyriology, it was extended to the figurative sense of “to leak 
out.” The word is still permisrible if it means “to become known.” 
It does not mean “to happen," and should never be so used. Say “It 
happened that the day was rmny,** not "It transpired that the day 
was rainy.” 
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Notice that happen is a much more indefinite tenn than occur. 
You naturally ask "WTien did death occur?" and "What happened?” 

Inith, Tcracily. Truth is a characteristic of a fact or a thing, but 
reracity, which is the capadty to tell or habit of telling the truth, is 
rather a characteristic of a person. Thus you may say "I know 
he 13 telling the truth, because of his reputation for veracity." 

two. See too. 

two first, ruojfrsf is backward — say the ^rst two. Wrong: "The 
two first cars were permitted to pass." Right: "The first two cars 
were permitted to pass." 

typewriter, typist. A typeimter is either a machine which types 
something, or the person operating such a machine. The use of 
fj/petmter to mean the operator is more common in England than 
in the United States. Typist definitely conveys the idea of the person 
doing the typing, though it Is not particularly common e%’en as 
commercial cant. A stenographer is not merely a typist, but is able 
to take dictation in shorthand. 


U 

ugly. Vgly has several American colloquial uses, especially to 
mean ‘^ikeIy to cause trouble or loss," "unpleasant,” or "dis- 
agreeable.” Colloquial: "We are haring ugly weather” ; "He told 
an ugly story.” Correct: ‘Tt^e are baring some very unpleasant 
weather”; "He told me an unpleasant story”; "Billboards make 
our highwaj’s ugly.” 

unbeknownst, unknown. Unbeknoicnst is an awkward dialectical 
substitute for unknown or Without the knowledge of. Wrong: "It all 
happened unbeknownst to me.” Right; "It all happened without 
my knowledge.” 

underhand, underhanded. Underhanded is an unnecessary form; 
■underhand is usually correct and sufficient. Strictly, underhanded 
means "insufficiently provided with hands, or workers." Underhand 
means "clandestine,” "secret,” "sly,” or perhaps "unfair or fraud- 
ulent.” Correct: "Such underhand methods of doing business are 
not to be tolerated." 
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unique. Unique has a very predse meaning. That which is cor- 
rectly called unique must be “the only one of its kind.” Do NOT use 
unique to mean simply “rare” or ‘*odd.” Correct: “That geological 
formation is beyond a doubt unique”; that is, there is nothing else 
like it anywhere. Do NOT compare unique. Either a thing is unique 
or it is not; nothing can be more unique than anything else. Say more 
unusual or more rare instead. See ‘perfect. 
unless. See without. 

up. Up is often unnecessarily added to verbs. Some wrong 
additions: add up, open up, decorate up, dress up, etc. Correct: 
“Add this column of figures”; “Open the box carefully”; "We 
decorated the room hastily but prettily”; “He was dressed for the 
occadon.” Of course, if up is necessary to the meaning, use it 
Correct: “They passed slowly up the steps.” In some colloquial 
uses, up is common and permisable, though really unnecessary, as 
to start up. 

V 

venal, venial. Venal applies to anything which may be obtained 
for money. A person is renal if he is willing to perform any task for 
which he is paid enough to make it “worth his while.” Venial means 
“anything which may be forgiven or pardoned”; a renal sin is one 
in wUch monetary consideration plays an important part, but a 
reniol sin is one which may be excus^ or forgiven. A renioi error 
is trifling, of little consequence, and hence easily overlooked or 
ignored. In theological use, a rental sin is less deleterious than a- 
deadly sin. 

Terdicl. Verdict should not be loosely used for opinion. Strictly, 
a verdict is an official decision, as one rendered by a judge or jury. 
Careless: “My verdict is that the club should be disbanded.” 
Precise: “My opinion is that the club should be disbanded.” 

very. Very is a much overworked word. It is a safe rule always, 
to avoid the use of intensifying words except when they are really 
necessary. If you use a word like very without sufficient justification, 
you weaken its force, and then when you wish to say something 
emphatic, you find yourself obliged to seize upon makeshift inten- 
sives like terrible, mighty, and awful. 
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yirtae, rirtuosilj. Virtue is excellence in general, merit of any 
kind Vtrluosifyisgreat artistic skiU, especially in music, from vxtIu, 
of Itaban origin, meaning ‘love of mt or artistic objects." 

W 

■wait. See otcoiJ. 

want. Want *n, or vcant followed by other prepositions, is insuf- 
ficient to express the idea of mint to come trt. Wrong: "I hear the 
cat scratching. He probably wants in." Right; "I bear the cat 
scratching. He probably wants to come in." 

was yon. Was you is a most objectionable vutGABiSM. In Eng- 
lish, always use the plural form of the verb with you, whether the 
pronoun refers to one person or more than one- Wrong: "Was you 
there?” Right: "Were you there?” 

washerwomaa. See female. 

■way. Wav ^ & colloquial shortening of ovay, in some uses. 
Wrongs "Go way, doggie.” Right: "Go away, doggie.” Col- 
loquial: "The others are away behind us.” Better: "The others 
are far behind us.” 

ways. Ways is incorrect when preceded by an article or adjective 
which is angular. WRONG; "Go down this road a little ways.” 
Right; "Go down this road a little way.” 

we-all. We-alX is a Southern dialectical pronoun that should not 
be used in literary writing, except when reproducing Southern 
dialect. When we-all, yow-aU, ir^-ana, and you-uns are used by 
native Southerners, they always refer to more than one person. 
The idea of more than one person is there, even if only one person 
is speaking or is spoken to; the we-all includes not only "I" and 
"we,” but anyone else who may be at home, or may be logically 
included in the family. If a Southerner says to you "How are you- 
all?” he is asking not only about you personally, but about your 
family or immediate relatives, whom he includes in his compre- 
henave you-all. 

well. The use of weU as a "pause filler” in speech should be 
avended. Objectionable; "We went down there and, well, you 
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can’t guess what we found. Well, I'll tell you about it." Better: 
"We went down there, and you can’t guess what we found. I'll tel! 
you about it.” See good. 

Welsh rabbit, rarebit. See rareWf. 
went. See po. 
we-uns. See ue-oll. 
what. See but mhat. 

whence. Whence means "from what place.” From should not be 
used with it. Wrong: "From whence came this man?" Right: 
"Whence came this man?" 

where. Where is frequently misused for that. Wrong: "Did you 
see the notice where Monday is a holiday?” Right: "Did you see the 
notice that (or to the effect that] Monday is a holiday?” 

where ... at. See at. 

whether. Whether should be used instead of if when there is a 
suggestion of "which one of two" or any hint of alternative. Wrong; 
"Who can tell if it will rain?" Right: "Who can toll whether it will 
nun?"*for the suggestion is "whether it will rain or not?” — a clear 
alternative. 

while. While may be used in the sense of although or though. 
However, while usually has a sense of time, meaning "during the 
time when” or "at the time when." Correct: "While he is not 
disliked, he is certainly not popular” or "Although he is not disliked, 
he is certainly not popular.” Do not use while, in the sense of and, 
to join co-ordinates. Wrong: "Here is the bacon, while there are 
the eggs.” Right: "Here is the bacon, and there are the eggs.” 

whilst. Whilst, commonly used in England, is rare in America 
as a substitute for while. 

who, whom. Who has almost superseded whom in colloquial 
speech, though it is still ungrammatical to say who when whom is 
required. Whom, is the objective case of who and should be used 
when the pronoun is the object of a verb or of a preposition. Wrong : 
"To who am I indebted?”; "Who did the letter come from?” Right: 
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"To whom am I indebted?”; "Whom did the letter come fromf’ 
Note that Khom can be nsrf earoneously, when the pronomi is 
wrongly supposed to be the object of a verb. Wrong: "The people 
whom I fear^ would refuse, accepted gladly," for whom is hot the 
object of feared — it is the subject of mutd refuse. Right: "The 
people who I feared would refuse, accepted gladly." See whose. 

wbo»8ll. See we-<Ut. 

wholesome. See healthful. 

whom. See who. 

whose. IT'Aose is usually resen'ed for persons or for animals who 
are personified, but it may be used for things if of whiA is awkward. 
Correct: "Whose glove is tins?''; "He lifted the heavy chest, of 
which the handles came loose in an instant." Do not confuse who’s 
(the contraction of who is) with irAose (the possessive of icAo). 
Wrong: "Whose going today?” Right: “Who’s lor who is] gwng 
today?” 

why. Why is objectionable if continually inserted in speech. 
Avoid: "Why, I think so.” In answer to a question, simply say* 
"I think so." 

widow, widow woman. Widow woman is a gross ERROR. A tridou 
is necessarily a troTnon, in ordinary usage The term for a busbanc 
who has lost wife is wtiotccr. Though Shakespeare used “widov 
lady," this is unacceptable today. Widow man is colloquial oi 
dialectical; USE widower for the male sex. 

will. See shall. 

winters. See days. 

wire. Wire is already common in England for telegraph or lefc- 
pTom, and is widely used in Amoican business parlance. It is 
shorter and ampler, both as verb and noun, than the more precise 
words. Permissible: "Please wire collect”; *T received your wire.” 

wireless. TlTrclcss has been practically superseded in America by 
radio, a recognized shortening of the original radiotelegraph. 

with. See through. 
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without. TiVtAout should not be substituted for unless. Wrong: 
"You’ll be all right without you make a mistake.” Right: "You’ll 
be all right unless you make a mistake.” Except, in place of unless, 
is correct, but a trifle old-fashioned. Permissible: "You’ll be all 
right except you make a mistake." 

witness. Witness is a pretentious substitute for see. POMPOUS: “I 
witnessed your tumble yesterday.” Good taste: ”I saw your 
tumble yesterday.” 
woman. See lady. 

wood, woods. Ti’oods is simply the plural form of trood, commonly 
used to mean a group of trees growing rather densely together. 
Avoid using a singular modifier with troods. Say "a wo^” instead 
"a woods.” 

worst way. TTorst icay is an objectionable expression. Wrong: "I 
want a new dress the worst way.” It is difficult to guess what the 
"worst way” to get a new dress might be! Right: "I want a new 
dress very much.” 

would. See sAonfd. 
would rather. See rather. 


y 

years. See days, 
yon-all. See xce-all. 

yonm. Youm is .a ^*ULGARISM for yours. Wrong: "This seat is 
youm.” Right: "This seat k yours.” 

yourself. Yourself is used erroneously as a substitute for you. 
Wrong: "W'e derire yourself and your wife to come to see us.” 
Right: ‘T\’e deare you and your wife to come to see us.” 

joDse. Youse is an intolerable ^’ULGARISM for you. Youse guys is 
an espeaally unpleasant and Incorrect combination — use the col- 
loquial you fellows, if you like, but NE^TR SAY youse guys. 
you-uns. See tee-all. 



DICTIONARIES FOR BUSINESS USE 


This section of our MODERN BUSINESS ENCYCLOPEDIA 
is not a substitute for the dictionary. It is a supplement to the 
dictionary. It selects from the bundles of thousands of words in 
the dictionaries those which are most likely to occur in the course 
of business, as in correspondence. They are business words, legal 
terms, and words connected with industry and finance. ElTort has 
been made to limit the definitions to essentials. Many of the 
terms defined are given full treatment elsewhere in the book, 
and can easily be located through reference to the index. 
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work (wCrk), co^Uin 
u tn filbd 

kSinii^bt 

u u> hnuw. eow (kou) 

S9 to kr Cue. pe>*tB’ 

uinOer Cdothe.Fr pcu(p8),d«(d3) 

w in tUa 

win lAen 

win Cer keb (ikb) 

w m Cer. wh Brnt loch (kokh) 

as n w u bon (boN) 
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A. 

a tymtxil for at; as ton artielea @ C9 
eeoU used In statina pnccs, w ,b a bd) 
abandontneol (a>biLa’dln>>nSnt), n. in tna> 
nee insuraneo, the abandonment o( 
property insured to the insurers 
abatement (i-bUt'mSat}, n a deduction or 

abeyance (3-hd'diui), n a state of eusnm* 
non. as settkerneui of an estate Is bud in 
oieynnoe pcndiDe certain developments. 
abiL, an abbrenatioD for abstract 
abatnet of title (IMstrlkt Sv trii), a set of 
notes ahowing the history of traosfere of 
ownership oi real estate 
a/e, an abbremtion for account. 


aeteotanee mMEp'tios), n. esdoTMmeat of 
a Dill of czchaneo by the person on whom 
It is drawn eommiiUoe him to psyment 
when dut tbe endorsement is wnlten on 
tbs face of ths bill, with the word ‘ a^ 
cepted' aecompanymB the aiRnaturs 
tbs acceptor becomes responsible for 
payment in event of his failure to pay. 
tbs oneoal maker of tbs bill is respon* 
siWe, thus, the ai-ecptance is a trans- 
aeboa between these two parties sm 
also bank or banker's aeeeptaace, (rads 
aeeeptaneo 

aeteptanco anpra proleal fiD'prS pr9 Icst^. 
aiireemcnt to pay a note or biQ after it 
has been protMted, lor the boner of tbs 
maker or an endorser. 
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ateeptor (Ik-afp'WO. n tho permjn who tcrMt, ’ the buyer haa to pay that price 
by WTiUns the word "acccptc*! and hia and the interest from the last interest 

signature on the fare of a hill of etehanR* date to the date of delivery ho is ree- 

bccomcs responsible for iW payment an onip^scd by receiving interest lor the 


OfCeplar for honor is one who thus signs a fuU term 
bill of exchange to prevent protest accU an abbreviation lor account 

S amat the onginal maker of the biU aceamalatlve stock (iUka'mQ-ll-tIv 8tSk)t 
lO accepter. see cumulative stock 

accessories (&k>«;s'u-rlx], npl parts or acknowledgment (iik-n&rrj<m^nt), n are* 
separate articles used with vanoua Linds ceipt. formal recognition of an obligation 
of machines or occupations or a payment certihcation of a state- 

accommodation paper (&-k&m-o*dA’sblln merit, in legal form 

pVpft), a check, note, or other nege- acquittance (a-kwlt ins) n release from ftn 
tiable paper by which ono person makes oMigation 

his credit available to another ordi- actionable (ik'sh(ln-a-bt). adj giving 
nanly done without profit to the ono grounds for legal proceedings 
issuing the paper any endorsement by aeilonnaire (ik-ryo-nir’) n (hrcnch), tho 
which responsibility is assumed in case holder of shares in a stock company 
of default is an occommodatton action on the eaac (ik'shdn 6n the kis), a 

accord and aatlsfactlon (a-kOrd' And s\t-Ts- eommnn.taw form of action 

fik'shlin), offer and aeeeptaneo of ono actire vcount (ftk’tiv ft-kount'). an ae- 
thmg in place of another clue count reenrilmg fre<iucnt transactions, 

account (i-kount'l.n anitemixcrl recorded active otock (st6k). an issua of stock cur- 
transactions, showing credits and dctuts rently figuring in market transaetions. 

accotintablllty (i-koun'ti-bll-T-tl), n re- one for winch there is a ready market 

sponsibility, stato of being habk act of God (ikt &v gfxl). a natural occur* 

accountant (i-koun'tint), n a person who rcnce beyond human control. a.s an earth- 

t irofcssionally analyses accounts and quake 

Auinvsa records, especially so as to ehow actuary (ik’ta-fcr.T) . w one svho works out 
financial standing at a given time mortality tables as a baso fur losuranco 

account current (kOr'Cni). an account rates 

carricrl contmumtsly and not subject to ad, adv„ adrt, abbrevialicins for odvertiso- 
pcnodicat settlement a running account, ment 

showing present standing addendum (i^lfn’dflm), n somethiog ad- 

attouMlng (i.Voun'ltng), n (k> the busi- de>l or to lie added 
nose of analysing accounts. (2) an cx* addrcMce (id-drAsi^'). n tho person to 
amination of a hanness or of an account whom anything is audres-eci 
ricsigned to show how matters stand, as adjudicate (i-;^>'dl*kit), > I to submit (a 
to call for an accounting contested ma(ier) to judicial settlement, 

account of aaleP (&vsMi), broker's or sales* adjuster (i*jOs’u<r), n an agent who settles 
man t reeurd ol sates and selling expense claims, as for insurance 
aeeeant parable (pA'i-hl), an unsettled adjustment (i-jist'mPnt), n settlement of 
trails Lalanco apart from tnlis, notes, amounts to be paid or received by parties 
drafts see bills payable to a dispute over financial interests 

accoBnl reeeirable (re-w v'i-bl), a trade administer (id-mlnfs-utr), v ( to manage, 
account still open to settlement see btlli to settle, as an ostato 
TCcnvaMo admlnbilralor (iid-mlnt<-tri-tf r), n a per* 

aerrcdll (a-krAil'TO. s f to give credit to son who directs tho aetliomcnt of an os- 

aecrrtion (i-krC'shin), n gradual mcrcaso tatc. especially that of a person who died 

of land through natural cau.*cs without leaving a will /rm odminutralnx. 

aecToarh (i-krichO. * t to attempt to uso admiralty court (Sd'ml-ral-tl k6rt), a court 
^ power without authority. having Jurisdiction in manlimo matters, 

accrue (i.Vrfu'), V I to increase, to be duo ad valorem (id vi-liVrfm), according to 

as profit* value said of tanfl duties abbr oil val 

aerrurd dividends (i-kroud' dTr'i-dAnds). adranee (ud-vins'), n a rise in pnees or 
!?'>*<••/. sny unpaid dividends stncilv, rates, a part payment made licforo due 
dividends are not duo until specifically adrsnees (id*vinsYz). npl money paid 
decided before grx>ds are delivered to buyer, or 

aecmed expense (kk»-p?nO, charges in- sob) by broker 

euri^ but not yet paid adventure lid-v?n'tOr). n shipment of 

armed income (In kum), income that has imod* on shippers own account* mer- 
l>een earned but ha* not yet been ro- chant-s keep a debit and credit account 
ti' . . .... . . ^th each enterprise, as, Adetniure to 

accrued interest fTn'l?r.^st). interest fig- Rio Janeiro 

uiwl at a given tun© Viclwccn Iho regular adventure In co. On kCm'pi-nl), shipment 
data for payment when a reeum/ w of goods at joint nsk of shipper and con- 
aigneo 


sold at a italM price "plus acerueu in- 
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■drerse possession (id'Tdrs* p^Esh'On), 
possession of real property avowedly 
contrary to the claim of another person, 
advice (Id vis’), n mercantile information 
sent by letter called Utter of adnee 
aOiant (i-fl dnt), n one who makes an afS- 

aIGdaril (if t,di'rlt), n a statement made 
under oath and m writing 
affirmation (if-t!r-mA'shiln}, n a statement 
made before a court but not sworn to 
aflreiehtmeni (i-frit'ment), n the act of 
hiring a ship for transportation of goods 
agate line (&'g(t lln), unit of type measure 
ment us^ m buying and selling space (or 
advertuing in newspapers one fourteenth 
of an inch m a column 
aggravation (ig-ri>v&'sb(ln), n anything 
that increases the seriousness of an of- 

aggregate (ig'rd-gat), n a total amount 
agent (i'jdnt) n a person engaged by a 
principal to represent him in a transae* 
tion the agent a status is different from 
that of an engaged contractor m that the 
principal can be held responsible for the 
acts of his agent, whereas the contractor 
18 reaMosible for his own acaoos, 
agio n percentage paid as premium 

for exchange of cuReocy 
agiotage (ij'l^tfj). n epilation on fiuo> 
tustien of public securities 
Bgranaa (&*gr&r'l*lo), adi relstiog to land 
agnnaelso (i*^ir14ci Um), fl the theory 
that land should be uiufersly di^ 
tnbuted 

agreement (l>grd'm<nt). n u business, an 
esebange of eonaents to a bargain or ooa> 
tract 

agL. an abbreviation for agent 
aluneoy (U’i-md-n!), n m divorce law, prO' 
vision (or support of a spouse 
aliquot part (ill-kwot pirt). a number eon- 
tamed within a larger number an eiact 
number of times 

allegatioB (il4-gi’shQn), n a rule for ob- 
taining the proportion of ingredients m 
makmg mutures, and the value of such 
mixtures 

atlegianee (3-Ic’jins). n obedience and 
support due to the government 
allonge (3-lin]'),n IFrencb), a paper pasted 
on s note or bill oi exchange to allow move 
endorsements than the bill has room for 
aDotment ticket (S-lSt’mSnt tik'tt). an 
order (or payment of wages to a seaman e 
family at stated intervals dunog the 

aDos^ (i-lou’). e f to yield to another's 
profit, to concede, to discount 
allovranee (a-lou'&ns), n iD busineas. a 
duetion from a total, as of a charge 
alloy (i-loi'), " [French, i la loi], a baser 
metal introduced in coinage the nnioD 
otdiSeceiUmittab neither of the precioiis 


aHarion (i-lQ’vf-dn), n gradual increase of 
the shore of a stream 

amannensla (i-min’Q-in-els). n. one who 
writes for another, making copies or 
taking dictation 

amerce (i-mflrs'), * I to fine to infiict a 
money penalty, the amount being ^ed 
by a court 

amortize (i-mdr'tiz), s ( to cover, as a debt, 
or provide funds for, as purchase of ma- 
chinery. through establisnnient of a sink- 
ing fund raaintamcd by penodical de- 

amotion (l-raS'shfis), n, a turning sway or 
removal 

amount gross (i-mount' grSs), the total 
sum or aggregate 

anonnt net (nit), total sum less proper ds- 
duciKMifor expenses discount, or enarges. 
amt., an abbreviation for amount 
aachonge (ing'IcCr-tj) n a spot near shore 
wheroehipsarem safety holding ground 
anctent wrilinga (gn'shint rfdogz), deeds 
thirty ^nrs old which may be admitted 
to enoMce without proof 
ancUtary receiver (Sn'sf 14r-I rt-eSv'ir), an 
auxiliary receiver admiiusterjng sub- 
cidiary properties in another State than 
— which the receivership oper- 


that I 
ates 


age gold IS alloyed with si 


1 . 10 addition tt 

stated gmee 

anker (tng’kir), n a foreign measure of 
about ten gallons 

annex <i-oiks'), tJ to take permanently, 
as to on vs territory fixtures are annezH 
to (be freehold 

annual btrrest (tn'fl-il In'tir-ist), interest 
due yearly, rather than at more frequent 
intervals 

and/or (&od, fir), tbu is used when the 
phrase appbes either to both or to either 
one of too items listed, as "we can ship 
you the same boat with motor andfor 
saib this means the boat can be had 
with motor and sails, with motor alone, , 
or with sails alone 

annoitanl (k-Qll7-tfint), n. the recipient of 
an annuity 

anuully (fi-nQl-tO, n, a rum of money paid 
yearly 

annul (a-nfilO, s f to caneel, to make void, 
ineffective 

answerable (lia'sir-ft-bl), adj responsible, 
bable 

Al (k wtin), first class, best of its kind, in 
abippmg registry, a first-clsss rating 
nuzner^Bje prefixed to mdieste whether 
the ehip IS built of steel or wood. 

a|9ellant (i pil'ilnt), n one who appeals, 
as from a court judgment 
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appetUtP mlj prrtAinInK to op- 

prnl', u ftn (ipTvuiifA Murt 
•pptiratlon (AiwIMtA'aliOn), n in in'uranpf. 

tho Tirst alcp In olitalnme it |>fiUry 
apply (A-pir). fJ to ili«po«p of In a pat* 
Uftilv manner, as to opp/j; funtU in 
pnjinpnt of a note 

appraiaat tA•pT^l’A\), n an of ttto 

value of propetty or awU 
appralte (A>prAi') v I to examine and maVo 
an eMlmate of value 

appralaer (A>pr Ai'fr), n an ofTieial ailin e»li* 
mntei value of pmiterly. e*periaHy of 
Cooda eubiect to import uulle". or of teal 
or perronal property for purpoaes of 
taxation 

apprerlalo (A-prC'fhMt). e f. to raise in 

apprerlatlon fA-prA^liI-A'ilifinl, n Inereaso 
in value eompare depreelatlon. 
apprenllre (A<prFn*tIx), a a minor tounil 
out to learn a trade, one learnms by ex* 
perlenee under the aupervi'ion of a 
trained worker or a-orker*. 
apprUe (A*rrla'), ef another form of ai» 
praise 

approprlallen (A-prft-prM'shfln). n. (1) 
deaienatinn and aetlmg: aside Of a aum of 
money for a apeeifie*! purpose, aa to mako 
an apitrepTMtien for a new plant; (3) tho 
•urn thus deeisnatrsl, ax to order an op- 
prepnation of |.‘A 000. 
apBarleatnro (A'pAr'tA-nAnx], n. •omethlnc 
Inridenta) to another 

arbitrate (Ar'bMrlj), n. purehaao of ao. 
ruhtic* or cnods in one market for Im* 
mediate tale in another market where tho 
trleo lx hither, aueh tradint tend* to 
lex rl out price dilTerenee*. 
arbitration (Af*liMrA‘»hfln), n. aetllement 
of disputes] elalmi or aeeounta by arUs 
triton. 

acbltratlen of etrhante (5v I'kiKhAnJ'). In 
fnternaelonnl buiineas, (Ko proees* of 
arxivina at a mutual undeniandmt a.x to 
rafea of exehanto in the eurrcneief of 
ibiierent eountrles 

atbilralera (kr'U-tra-irri\ n pf disinter- 
ested parties railed in to aetllo disputes, 
arthirra (Ar'ktvi), n pf. *tato paper*, resv 
ords. charters, and other important 
doruments 

arrrara (A-tAri*), n jd sums duo but not 
paid, as an overdue aeeount I* in orreor*; 
a drlinnuent ruslomer is In arrenn 
arson (Ar'sAn), n the malicious to 
another's buildinys. 
article (Ar'tbkt), n tho unit division of a 
document, as a constitution or a con- 
traet; a sinsle piece of any kind of 
(TOTmIs 

artlrlea of parlnrrahlp (Ar'tt-Vii Bv pBrt'- 
nAj^Mp), M agreement, in sniUna, by 


articlea of war (Bv wauT), rule* for tho 
pnemnient of army and navy. 

aaklnff prire (A.sk'Ine prls), tho nrieo at 
which an owner is xxillins to sell, eom- 
pare hi<l price 

awtay efnro (AhxA* Bfls), a department of 
the Umlexl KUtes Mint in nhieh metals 
for coinaeo are testexl and certified as to 
sxeisht and Imrne** 

asaeas (itoAs')> r > to levy a tax or share of 
expense* 

aaariurd valoatlen xAI-Q-A'shiln). 

value plaeed U|«m projicrty by an otiicial 
as.se*.s<ir. as fur determmation of tax it is 
commonly less than tho true or market 
value 

aaarasmcnl (A-uBs'mfnO. n (1) a charco 
aasmst the on nor of a prooerty to cover 


f tho « 


; of 


, .-iproxement*. as for street pav- 

ma. sewer, water main, siclennlks, (2) 
demand 0 (ion owners of secuntlns, in 
proportion to the amount of their indi- 
vidual hotdinss, for the purpose of raisins 
new capital fur the corporation issuins 
tlioaceutItiM most corporation securities 
aro not subject to as'casment, tot bank 
•toeka ususily are' owners of assoasabta 
atocks are commonly lield rosnoniibla 
for debt* of tha institution if it iieeomM 
Insolvent. 

aaaeu (As'fts). n nf items of value poa- 
se«*e<i by an Individual or a corporation, 
ineludms not only real estate, maehincryi 
atock in trade, and securities, but such 
intansible* a* sood srill. and such rlshU 
and privlleses as capyritht* and patents: 
•eo froten assets 

•aslgn (A-«ln'). tt to make over any 
property, a* securities, InsuraneopolielM, 
Me . to another, especially to a errshtor. 
naalfnata (LslE-nAI*). " pl paper money of 
l>anro after the devolution: it was 
never mJeemed 

aaatenee fAs-i-nfi'). n the person to wtiom 
any asset, as a contract, nsht, or so* 
curity, ha* l>ern made over, 
aaalrnment (Awln'mfnt), a tho making 
over to another of ownership or interest 
in any property or right it may bo made 
to an iodividusl person, a corporation, or 
one'» eretidors in general II aeeeptabla 
to tho creditors, in share.* proportioned 
to the rialms of each, it saves the cost of 
- bnnkniplry proeerslings; but if it is not 

burning of satisfactory to all the ereihtors, any of 
them may override the assignment by 
instituting bankruptcy action 
BBNignmcnl in blank (In blAngk), an assign- 
ment, as of lionds or shares of stock, in 
which tho name of the new owner does 
rot appear 

aasliea (A-sli'Bi), n pf [rjialishl. a criminal 
court (or Jury trials h*ld from place to 

lerprise, and the nriyiiegjil'and ©Wi^ aaaotUtlon (A-eft-sM’shQn), n a body of 
tioni of the Individual partner* men. a slock company; a society. 
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or price aeold (i-voi6 ).tI in law. to ntilbfy 

assQine (a-eQm'). * t to tak« over, ta bonda anilslon (a^vQI'shOn], n lands torn bf tbs 
of one company by another, as in eaao of current from one estate and addM to 
a roerper or a Uaneler of cootiol eaotber 

assumpsit (&-«Qinp'sIt), n an action to re* 
cover damages for breach of contract Q 

assnranre (a-ehd&r'&ns), n nearly eynMiy* 

tnous aith insurance, an agreement to raby bond (bn'bl bOnd), a bond with face 
pay on a contingency nrt to occur value of not more than 5100 

at a premiam (St fi pn.'mI'Qm) at a pnee bark (tAk). e ( to support, to finance* od}. 

above par said of the price of a security delinquent overdue, 
at par (r Ir) nt face value said of eecuntiee bark order (dr'dSr). ( 1 ) an order for goods 
bouciit and sold with instruction to hold for later d^ 

at sight (sit) upon presentation said of liveiy (2) part of an order of goods not 
demand psner a draft payable el sipAl debverable because out of stock, with 
IS to be paid whentv er prc'cnted not on promise of future delivery 
& specified date bad debt (b&d d5t\. a debt wiped oS ib« 

allarbment (b-tdch'mfnt) n ( 1 ) seiiuro of books as uncollectible 
property or person by legal wnt. (2) the bail (bal). n a surety for appearance, the 
writ authorising such seimre amount pledged 

attest (a-t<!st') tt to bear mtness to. to badmenisfbfil m?ati),npf Boodidehvered 
certify as true or correct m trust against an obligation, 

at the market (lA* mlr’klt), term u«ed in bal . an abbreviation for balance 

ordering a broker to buy or sell a security balance (bOi ins), n ( 1 ) the differenes be- 
at its market price at a tpecified tune. tween phis and minus sides ofanac- 
iQstead of naroiog a figure under or over count (2)'ihe amount remaiung unpaid 
which be shall sot go on a biU, as you ewe us a boJattet of 

attorn (i-tfirn*) it to agree to become $30 57 aim ralird fte/ancs due 
UnanttoonetowhemrevereionhAsbeeit balance aecosnt (S-LovatO. an account 
granted madeupofbalatitrsoldifleTentattounts; 

attorney (i-tfir oD, n on agent, an oScer a bnef summary of the state of a bust- 

of the court, a counselor , , , oew 

aactioa(awk'so<lQ),R publicsaletohigheat balance ef trade (Sv trSd), excess of a 
bidder . . * . „ . country e exports ever Its Imports CA>- 

auctioneer (awk^nun^iO. n a person h* veraMe bnloMt) or of imports ever e*- 

censed to sell by auction ports (un/orerohle Moarr) the teimt 

audit (aw'dli), fi exammatioo of account* /emroUs aod vn/amoU* are bas^ upon 


or W show the condiuon of a business baUnre sheet (shSt), a statement of assets 
auditor (aw^di Ur), ri an official vrboebeeks and bsbihties to show tbs ■taoding of a 
claims and adjusts accounts business, 

available aascla (i-vll'i-bl Is'Sts), uoenj- bale (bdl), », a package of goods or pro- 
cumbered resources that can be reaused dure 

upon, either through aalo or as covenng baDaal (bU'asI), n weight u*cd to steady a 
for a new obLgation abip m balnrtte, loaded with ballast in- 

aver (S-vUr') s 1 to Bs.sert formally al^ of cargo 

average (&v'Cr-lj), « the mean value, me- banco (bllog'ku). n the dilTcreace between 
dium quality, a fair aampic bonk value and current value of money 

■Tcrige down (doun), to buy more shares bank (bAogk}, n an irutitution for deposit, 
o( a security at a lower price than was discouot and circulation 
paid for the first purchaw, in order to bankable (bllngk'fi-bl).edj capable of pass- 
reduce tbe average cost per share thus ing at par at a bank 
if 100 shares were bouglit at $50 the bank arceptanre (fik^Pp'tins), acceptance 
investment would be $S 000 another of a ^11 of exchange by a bank or other 

hundred shares et $30 would bring the rredit-toanmg institution see aecep- 

iDVestment to SSOOO for 200 shares, or tanco * 

$t0 per share bank balance (bH’in-), the amount to a 

average of payment* (6v pfi'mfnts), metb- depo-itor ■ credit in a bank, the amount 
od of finding the time when payment may to which a liank or trust company u 
be made of several sums due at diflemst obligaM to the depositor, and held sub- 
dates without toss to either party Ject to his order 

aversye iu> ffip.V to buy more goods or bank btu ffanbabiUo/sixrhaflge which one 
shares at a tugher price. Increasing the bank draws upon another also railed 
average payment per unit, in antinpa- fienJltr ■ bUl 
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(bSngk'bdSk). n. a book la publie report of its condiUon: (2) a de- 
which a bank enters a record of deponts. tailed rewrt of financial condition ©Ten 
to b« held by the depositor as a receipt to a bank by an appbeant for a loan 
on a checking account, the book cannot bank stock (itAk), shares in a bankinR con^ 
be transferred to another, but in soroe pany. paid-up capital of a bank dinded 
States, a saeings bankbook can be tran»> into shares , . . , 
ferred, changing ownership of the ac- bar (b&r), n. a final defense, profession of 
count. I*’' 

Kanfc dBConnt (dis'kount). interest charged bargain (b&r'gin), n. an agreement of sale, 
when a loan u made by a bank it is de- an advantageous commercial transao- 
ducted !rom the sum loaned when the bon 

money is handed to the borrower. barratry (bir'a-trl). n (1) m maritime law, 

bank draft (drift), an order by one bank an act by a shipmaster hurtful to the 
for jiayment by another owners of the s‘e«scl or its earn, (2) in 

banker (l^gk'Ar), n. a dealer in tnon^, common legal use. repeated deliberate 
one entrusted with funds by ot^ra. attempts to cause report to the courts, 

banker** accepfaitco (bingk'Art kk.el>nt. baml (bir'eJ), a. a measure of eapaaty, 
tans), acceptance of a biUof eichange ny containing 31 gallons, aine measure, 36 

a bank or trust company see acecpunce. gallons, beer measure. 32 gallons, ale 

bank examiner (fg4im'l•n^r). a State or measure 
i ^eral officer wnoso duty it u to make barrel baOc (b&lk). m freight measurement, 
pcnodical surreys of a bank tbo Fed- S cubic feet. 

erd Deposit Insurance Corporatioit haa hamster (bdrT^tjr). n Hsglish name tar a 
wide power of control, through its ex- lawyer who practices m the courts, 
aminers examinations are made ee- barter (b.Ir'tCt). n. exchange of goods 
peciaily as a safeguard against dishonest without transfer of money, the swapping 
or incompetent acts of bank employees. of one kind of goods for another, 
bank hoiiuy (h&l'S^k), a period when base court (bis kort). an inferior court. Dot 
h^ks are not open for business, in Great oneofrTcord 

bntaiD. any holiday bataae (bi-aArO, n. [Turkish], a place of 

bank beora (oun). usually from d or 10 a. trade Fpcnally ap^rd to abops for sale 
m to 3 p D of fancy arbelei. 

bank note (o6t). a bank'e promise to pay bbU an abbreviation for barrel or barrels, 
bearer on demand, at face i alue t£e«e bdk, an abbreviation for bundle or bundles. 
Dotes circulate as money in 1933 the D/E. an abbreination (or bull of exchange 
pnetlege of issuing eucb notes was bear ^bir), n. (1) a person who views the 
greatly re<lncted bu.uneas situation pes^mispcally, (3) 

bank of dcpoalt (At d^-pAi*!!), any bank. specifically, a trader who gamble* on 

and in most of the States, any trust pnees gomg down, one who sells secun- 

Company, which accepts depo^U of Pea be does not own for future delivery 

money subject to order by cheek. at a certain pnre. counting on being 

bank of issue (Ish'Q). anj* bank cmpoweied aU» to buy the shares at a lower price 

by law to issue notes for use as currency. before the drhvcry date, 
la the Umted States, a Federal Rceerve bearer (blr'Sr). n the unnamed holder of a 
Dank. cheek or dr^t, as pay to brarcr. 

bank paper (lA’pfr), bank notes or com- bear market (znkr’kAt), a period of su.*- 
mcreial paper which can be bandied by tamed downward tendency in pnccs on 

banks, as notes subject to discount stock or commodity exeban^. see 

bank rate (lilt), rate of discount fixed for a covering, raid, short Gellin|; 

system of banks. Bedraux sxstem (bC-dA* sis'tini), a method 

bankrupt (t^xk'rf^t), n. * person whose of measuring industrial work done by 
property IS placed under legal ronlro) for UKhviduaD, based on a standard unit of 

the benefit of, hu creditors see bank- work-tims named after Chas. Btdeaux, 
ruptcy. bench warrant (bAneh wawr’ant), order by 

bankruptcy (hkngVrQpt-tl), a, the coodi- a court that a certain perwin t«e brought 
tion of insolvency- and of being subject before it. 

to discharge of debts through adenuu^ beneficiary (b>5n-fi.41sh'f-&r-I), n the paj-ee 
tration of any existing assets through ofanmsuranceMhrT. orofa tnutfund. 
court action, whether voluntarily or bid andasked (bid &nd kskt^^this isa head- 
through fegaf artion by a eraditw or ing used in daily market reports in newa- 

group of cnxLtors. baniruptry pro- papers, cinng the rango between the 

ceedings cm bo instituted by creditors pnees offered by buyers and those d^ 
when a debtor can be shown to have eon- mandsd by sellers, 
eealed his a.e<cU or to have di.<n>sed of bid la (In), in an aueboa sale, to outbid 
property in a manner bensfinal to one others, m behalf of the owner®, preveat- 
editor and injurious to another. in* sale at an unsatisfactory figwe. 

bank stilement (•tit'ment), (1) a bank's bid up (6p), m an auction sale, to make 
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o?«n oMaitA to letA to t-ighw Uds br 
mtm 

Din <bQ). ft ( 1 ) aa lumaed ititnaeat of 
taoBer owed for goodr or eemca. pr^ 
«e»ud ai a rcrpan for ujrfaest. ( 2 } aay 
UU of exrbac^ ee« bill of eaehao^, (3j 
a tank or treamr]' note, ai a teindoUar 
inU (4) a prosueeocy note. <S) tn law. a 
formal aftnuat^on, aa a Inie biif 
bin book (b^k), m bookkeepmf tte ao> 

eotmt k^ c( lil Doter . drafu, aiul bOla of 
ncban^ 

bm doBettie fdo-mSt'tSi), a Un of ei- 
chanr^para^ in tbe eoestry cn wWb 

bill farel^ (t^rTn). a bSI of exeban;* toy- 
able m anotber counUT 
biEbcad (bnXPi), a. a printed form oa 
wbcb a rtatemest of zndebtadncn* le 

bilBBC terms fbUlag tbmu) ooDditxiee. a« 
of time and rate of diaeocnt. oct wtaeb an 
order la aeeetted. 

bm af adrrBlare (bv id-rfs't&r) wntmc 
n^ed by maeur of a elup wkieb carnet 
vooda at tie ownn't ruk. 

US •f dacarcTj fdlfr-k&r'fr-O, an appCc^ 
boa to e jm t / eo uit to eorapel tliarlorare 
cf (aeti. 

bm af eatnr (Cti'tzO. a lift of cmdi eotered 
at tie etBtmahceitr, 

bm af eteeTbeaa (Ikefp'tlCaa). a amttea 
bet cf exeeruona to a eoort'a deemoBt. 
bm af atebaMe ffb»<Unj'), a draft tea 
drift aite B/E. b. e 
bO af bealtb (Ulth), efSeial rtateexet aa 
to bealth ao^trou of a tlcp a craw and 
paawnrer*. 

bm af ladtaf flkdlntJ. an iteeuxed brt cf 
tbe tcuts of a tlipment. s^ned tie 
earner lor tbe rtipper'e prcteetMO 
abbr B/L b L tee otder Ull of ladiex, 
•trai^t bm c( lad.sjt. 
bm ef parcels (jAr'ttli), an arroiee 
bm ef partwsdars fpft-tiyu ir n). rpanSeS' 
t»a cf desiasi^ for wLieb an action u 

bm af safe (ail), a le^aS/ formal piper at* 
terting transfer of title to gor/ia or that' 
tela ihd nfetnardma tbe borer la Lit 
ownenbip tberwof attr B/S . b a. 
bm af aicbt (dt). a form of eOTtombonie 
eat77. aSowiar eoanpiee to tee ^mdt 
before fayag daty 

bm readered (rfs'd^). thu eyprewaoo tt 
tued when ukmg fot psyTscct of a bill 

“Hecry._ . 
hiS tmiertd.' 
bms payable (LHa rA'i-U), ootitand-ng a- 
rtmmecu of ladebtednem to otbcra. as 
bonds atid notet. 

bSlf reeetrable (f c -s TV a-H). et«TTM acamrt 
otb^. tn tie form cf aotet and tunlsr 
cirtrameoUtj oMAolnxm. 

^melaJbe (bi-ml^Xi). od) eocrutuut cf 
two metals, as (old and clrer in eotcage. 


of KaaUl. 
blaaJt credit (Uis^ krSdlt). permiaaoo 
to draw money on aeeotmt. do sum be^ 

btaak raidoraetBent (fo-d4irt'meot), rn* 
donemeat c( a ebeck or otber eomniiemal 
paper witb n^atsre Only, whieb makes 
the psper fayaUe to bearer, not to a 
cazoM mdiTtaiial or lu order 
blanket paC^ (UIng'kit pfJlwl), an in* 
etirance pcuey eorormg many thmgs, as 
a boMjsg and its fnrnitnre or maclmery. 
Mftckadint (U&k'idlnf), n. obetmctmc aa 
ecrmy's ports 

bhe lawa (U3 taws), laws tbst LaRlIy re- 
nr>rt pertoea] (rndom. 
blae-aky la« (Ua'skf law), any law pro- 
teebna ti* arertmg pobbe aea.nst ex- 
plcstatMiO by promoters to wboin “tbe 
tky*! tie limit. ' 

beard flrird), ti. a body of d j ee t oi a 
beard feet ilfi<t), mut of Imnler measm 
caie foot of Irncth, ooe foot of width, one 
ineb of tbctaus. 

beard at trade (fir trld), a clamber of 
e isam eite or merebanu' rxebanx*. aa 
assoeutiM of bonsawmen to reenlate 
matters of trade and furtber tiair in* 
tersm. and for tbe eettlcmeet ef di5er« 
cscas between its meeilers. 
beaa Cde (lA'nt /Tdr). la (ood faith; made 
or done m food faitb. (rmuae used ta 
rnttish a* aa adieetiyt, as a tana M* 
oScr 

beaaaza (b£-cln’x&). n. a neb rtnke cd tee, 
any swee c4 extraordinary icain. 
bead (bead). •• (1) seem bond. (2) mitm- 
Best by wbstb a torp/watwn te prrem- 
mtft (city, eotmty. bute, or Federal) 
ajytea to pay a rem of money at a rtatsd 
tune Uoods ibiyild be baem ttpoa real 
pro p erty or awored meome, as e?rerD> 
ment aecene froea taxes they are 
carded as a mors conserratira aeennty 
Chao rtock sham they hare eoopons 
atlnr)«d to tl« ccrLScate, wbub may be 
either necot.abfe or rrpstend u an m- 
dindsal came they mn for a rtatsd 
tens of ytan. asd pay mtereet at £xsd 
penodi Bjmiii} or senuaensaL 
bead crrdiler (kr£d1-Ur), a <T«d.tor pr^ 
leeted by toodi. 

bonded debt (tte'dSd df- 1 ). amocat of m- 
debtednns, as cd a corporation or cor* 
cmmeol. repmected by oatitaifLst 
isstw of tn^i, a IcpBC-tcrm mdebud* 
ocas, as daticrmled from cur t m t »* 
drbtsdneaa represested by short-term 
oLbsatiOtts, Rcb as notes, 
b en d e d node (s<ZAt). coods imported end 
etorrd. imder pled^ that d ut y shall ^ 
paid before the coo^ are takes cert to be 
srU. 

bended wsrebense (wirbotu). bcDdlii^ 
owned by persons appeored of by tie 
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Secretary ot the Treasury, and havB den and cxtensivo drop in prices checking 

given bond or guarantee for the etncC an ifflpetuous, oierplaycd rise 

otiervance of the revenue laws used lor breakage (briklj), n Iom due to breaking, 
stonng imported merchandise until the compensation for goods broken in tran- 
duties are paid or tbo goods reahipped sit 

snthout entry break balk (bOlk), to open a package of 

bondsman (bbndx’roin). n one who gives goods in transit 

security for the payment of money, per- breaking In (br&klng tn), such violence as 
formanee of an act, or iniegnty of an- is necessary to constitute burglary, 
other bribe (brlb), n reward for betrayal of a 

bonoa (b6'nfis). n additional stock given trust 

to a purchaser of shares, as one share of brief (brSf). n a concise summary or state* 
common to each purchaser of a share of tnent of a case 

preferred it represents a share in future broker (br&'kCr), n one who buys and sells 
earnings a bonus, or extra payment, is for others on commission, as a stock 
sometimes offered in an attempt to et^e broker. 

the usury laws B/S, b. a. abbreviations for bill of sale 

book debts (bdbk dEts), accounts on tbo bucket ahop (bfik'Et shSp). 


books of record 
bookkeeper (bdhk'kEp-Er), n onewhokeeps 
books of record for a business 
books closed (bclhlcs klOid], ( 1 ) the closing 
ol the books of a corporation provides a 

E eriod of adjustment during which tbo 
St of stockholders is checked to deter- 
mine who IS entitled to vote in a stock- 
holders' meeting, after which the books 
are opened agam to record transfers ot 
shares, (3) the books are closed also 
when an issue of shares has been fully 
eubsenbed and no more orders can be 
taken 

■ le 

f the company that usuee or* 

owns It, as distinguished from par value 
or market value it reflects the amount of 
capital intested per share of the stock; 
(3) the value of a company's assets as 
carried on its books' distinguished from 
nartei tolue. 




ofEce dealing in stocks or commodities, 
in which customers orders are recorded 
but not actually executed bemg played 
Off one against another, with commissions 
collected on all orders the broker is so- 
cut^ by margins (see margin) deposited 
with him and increased « ith every change 
of price if the customer does not main- 
tain his standing by new deposits, ho 
forfeits bis made payments' bueket-^hep 
bimaess is now outlawed in most States, 
and in some, the offices are treated by 
tb« police and courts as c 
bhng houses 

"WEt), .. 

Ivasee estimate of income, of ex- 

penditurce over a giree period, generally 
a year 

bull (b^l). n (1) a person who views tho 
busmese situation optimisueally, (3) 
specifically, a trader m etoeki who buys 
in antiei^tion of a nsiag market. 
buDion (b^l'rfin). n gold or silver (or 


boom (bTOrn). n a sudden epceding up of coinage, and geaerallyia the form of bar; 
activity in business in gsnersl or in one or ingots 

particular field, as a hooin in real estate ball market (mfirffcEt), a condition of sus- 
bottomry (bbt'dia-rl), n. the financing of a tamed activity and lumg prices in a 
merchant ship's voyags, with the ship stock market. 

Itself pledged as security for a loan to be burden of proof (bfir'dn 6v prfibO, obliga- 
paid from anticipated profits tion of a party asserting a fact to prove 

bottomry bond (b6nd), tho mortgage of a it 
vessel for sums advanced for the use of burglary (bfir'gla-rl). n in common law, 
the ship. tweaking into a house in tho mghtbme 

bonght-and-eold notes Oifit'&nd^SId' nOts), with felonious intent, 
notes given by a broker to the seller ana bnsbel (bdoah'El), n a cylindrical measure, 
bujer respectively. 18} inchwm diameter and 8 inches deep 

bounty (boun'tl), n. a bonus or premium msidc its capacity is 2,150 42/100 cubic 

given to eneourago trade inches 

boycott (boi'kSt), n. agreement of buyers business cycle (bls'nEs sl’kl), a period in 
not to do business wi^ a certain Seller. which business passes through a com- 
brand ibrSnd)> n a trado-mark idesr:ifjav^ wr/saoetB oi pihsssr, 

a hne of goods, a producer, or a dis- penty through depression and back to 

tnbutor pro<penty. 

breach of trust (brieh hv trCat), violation buyer's option (bl'Srs Bp'shfln), a buyer's 
ot a pledge; unfaithfulness to an obbga- pnvilege, when eo stipulated in an agree- 

. . . ment. topostponecompletionofonorder 

brcadslnn (bred ituf)> n- *ny kind of grain, over a certain period but to demand d^ 

coni, or meal _ _ _ _ Uvery, should he so desire, on one day’s 

break m market (brfik In mfir'kSt), a sod- notice at any time within that period 
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bny Mtright (b\ ont'rit). to p»y pro* 
for imniediste delivery or delivery oa • 
epecificd date diatineuisbcd from fruyinff 


C 

calrublc (kAl'VQ>lat). t( to determme by 
reckoning to adjust by eoDpanson 
calendar year tk&l'en-d?r ytr), tweWa 
months beginouig January 1 and ending 
December Jl distinguished from fiteal 

call (kawl) n (1) demand for payment (2) 
privilege of demanding (uUUliaeot of an 
order at a given price within a elated 
period of time ei to rcdeemi as ao issue 
of bonds before tnaturity 
callable (kawl &>bl}. a/ij eubjeet to call 
eaid especially of bonds issued with 
reservstion of the right to redeem oo or 
after a eperiflcd date in advance of ma* 

call loan (I6n) a loan payable on demand of 
the lender or at the will of the borrower 
eoRimonly made by banks or brokers 
this lending provides a peodtable use for 
available funds and protects Um bask 
against a shortage of cash 
call money (mdn fj, aency borrowed sub- 
jeet to the lender « demand for paymeot 
at any time within a stated limit 
cancel (xlln'sci) if to annul or erase often 
dene by stamp or punch 
c. & ft an abbreviation for co*t and freight 
capiaa <kk'pf4«). n a writ commanding a 
abend to take a defendant or a witness 
into custody 

capital (kUpl till), n money available lor 
inveetment nealtb Used to doance pro* 

capital goods (giibds), goods used produC' 
tively instead of being consumed 
eapitalBe(k&p'i>iiiVls).s I tousoasespital. 
to provide capital for 

capital atock (stdk), the agjTVgate amount 
invested m a stock eoDipany, total value 
of stock at par 

capitatuin (k4p-l-tVsbiln) , n a Ua lasted 
by polls 

cars! (khr'at) n a measure of weight for 
gold and precious stones 
eaiyo (kAr'go) n merchandise laden on a 
ship for transportation 
carrier (khr'I-Cr) n a person or firm that 
transports passengers or goods, or both, 
as a business see common tamer 
carTTing charges (kirl-Iog rhdr'jfi), a per* 
ecQtage paid by a customer taaking de- 
ferred payments on his debt, to rover 
interest on the seller s money, cents of 
eemee, etc , as in purchase o( stock on 
margin or of goods on the installiDrot 

carte blanche (khrtblhNib), a signed paper 
to bo filled in as the bolder may please 


ease (k&s), n. n bo* lor holding goods Or 
merchandise, in law, an action or suit 
cash (kUsh), n in New York Stock !,*• 
change transactions, immediate payment 
for immediate delivery it contrasts with 
Tegular delivery on the next day alter 
tbeoHer is placed, with buyer a or seller ■ 
option of four to sixty days 
cashbook (kUsb'bdbk), n a book of entry 
for money paid in and out 
cash diBcaanl (dfs'kount), reduction of a 
biU by a stated percentage, as an loduce- 
ment to the customer to pay within a 
staled time, as ten days or thirty days 
cashier (kflsbdr'), n one who has chvge 
of money a bank otTieer 
cashier’s check (khsh-^rs' ehfk), a check 
drawn by a bank against itself and carry- 
ing the signature of the cashier used 
largely to provide depositors with Kew 
kork funds 

cash asle (sul), sale of goods for immediate 
payment or payment aithm 30 days 
caBBallan (kh-sh'thuo), n (Freneb}, act of 
aneudiog. reversal 

catalogue, eaulog (kfit'u-Idg), n a list of 
nane«. articles, etc • lysternaticBUy ar- 


— . a l,atiD plirase a_ 

Deal was coeeaf vender, lot the letlef b^ 
war# tand keep within the law) 
certiAcaie of deposit (afr-tTfl-klt dw d3« 
Pds'lt), a paper pven by a bank ae- 
nowtragini twviptof tf 


iftheld 


forth# custom»r. subiect to i , 

but not to b» treated as a chocking ac- 
count the liolder ot tha certificate IS not 
reganfed as a depositor 
eertiAed ebeek (sfir'tl-fld chUk). a check 
stamped ' certified ' by tb# bank against 
which It IS drasro, with the cashiers 
signature, as a guarantee that the bank 
bolds funds of the person drawing the 
check sufficient to cover it, and has set 
th# money asido for that purpo<e tl o 
bank does not make itself responsiUe for 
payment, howewr, should the check 
prove to have been forged or raised 
eerlilicd public accountant (pCb'Uk &-kotin'- 


..a of merchants for the 
encourageiaeiit of trade ee« board of 
trad# 

chart (chlrt), n a diagram, graph, or table 
ahowing related facts 

charier (ehilr'UH-), n a grant of rights m 
the conduct of bu-uaess 
charter party (par'll), a smtten contract 
forth# hire of a vessel for a given voyage 
chattel (chfit'l). n Boy item of personal 
property except real estate 
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eJialtet mortgage (mflf’gtj), a Len on per- eontmUed by only a few persons, as a 
eon^ property, taken to eecuro a loan or family group 

to enable seirure and salo of properly closed shop (klSzd ahfip), a soop that etn- 
bought on the installment plan should ploja only one class of workers, either 
the buyer default thoso who are or those who are not 

cheap money (chfp mftnT), money to bo members of unions 
loaned at low interest ratM c/Oa an abbreviation for in care of 

check (ch{k), n a written order to a bank, gj, 0, e. o. d , abbreviations for cash on 
by a depositor, to pay to a named person delivery or coUcet on delivery 
or to the bearer a stated rum out of the coUatem! (kWSt'?r-&l), n property, such 
depositor’s account if made out to a ^ securities plcdgw by a ^rrower to 
named individual, tho cheek can bo protect a lender 

cashed by another person only if c^ collateral note (nfitl, a note pven by a 
dorsed if made out to tearer or to borrower to a lending bank, stating tho 
•■cash, It need be endorsed only by tho deposit of security on tho loan, 

one who presents it at the bank, no mat- toprotcet tho bonk against tho borrower’s 
ter through how many hands It may bavo po«siblo attempt to sell the pledged sc- 
passed the bearer a iignaturo operates J^ly 

as a reeMpt to the bank collector (ko-lCk'tir), n one authonied to 

check clerk (UUrk) one who c*a»>n« tec^.ve money for another chief officer 

counts of other clerks, a hank tlerk who ^ customhouse 
entm up cheelu. com, an abbreviation for commission 


organisation which ecrvies »tib«cribers 

With information as to the financial 
standing and credit rating of individuals 
and corporations engaged in bu'mess 
Dun and Ilradstrcet, Inc , of New York, 
IS the foremost such agency in tbs United 
States 

commercial paper (p&'p?r). negotiable In- 
struments^ such as drafts and notes. 


cheque (ehSk), n Qritish rpeUing of check, 
chg, an abbreviation for charge 
chgd, an abbreviation for charged, 
choses In action (shds'Is In Hk'shOn), per- 
aonal property for which tho right of 
action exists, but which baa not been 
reduced to poasevion 

e, I. r, an abbreviation for cost, insurance, •uuiuviik-, bucu u umivs ano noies, 

freight* term used to ladieato that tbeso isMied by business bou<cs a largo broker- 

are included in the pnc« named age business is done in the notes of houses 

circular (sQr'ka-Ur), n. a printed tetter of known to be reliable 
advertisement. commission (k^mlsh'Qn), n a percentage 

circular nole (n8t), a letter of credit for paid to an agent for aerviees in a trans- 
Irsvclcr’s use actioa 

C/L, e. L, abbrcviatiocs for carload lot vommlaelon broker (bra'kCr), one who buj*s 
compare L/C/L or I e 1 , less than ear* or cells on commission 
load lot commiaelener of deeds (ko-mIih'Qn.fr 6v 

class A (klls ai, a grade of stock between dedx), an attorney or notary authorised 
common and preferred t<tke acknowledgment of deeds in -a 

clearance (VUr'insl, n passage of com- Iweienstato 

mcrcial paper through a clearinghouse, a vommlssion tiooso (ooua;. a firm that ran- 
customhouso certificate that a slup is ”*** transactions, as purchase or sale of 
free to leave securities or goods, for others, on a per- 

clearing (kWr'lng). « (i) entering a ship at centage basis 

the customhouse and obtaining clear- eommen carrier (k&m'un klr’Mr), a pcr«on 
anee, (2) in banking, exchange of or company engaged ui the business of 
checks and settling balances at the clesr- transporting passengers or goods, or 

— t both railroads, ships femes, streetcar 

lines and bus Lnes, airUnes, and trucking 
systems are common earners each State 
regulates their operation within its own 
boundanes. and the Federal interstate 
Commerce Commission fixes rates and 
rules for operation across State lines this 
•upervision is exercised iti the interest 
both of tho carriers and of tho puhhc. 
common law (law), the unwntten law based 
oo mtablishcd custom 
tommoR Block (stSk). stock which docs not 
carry the privileges granted to holders of 


« (blU'kns).theaniouDt 
~ *0 the cleannghouso 
- *- 'eceive frewo 

a the day's 


cicatinshouseba 

which a hank ... 

at the end of a day or is .. 

It in setUement of its port 
debits and credits 
close corporation (klas kftr-pd-rfi'shQn). a 
corporation whoso stock is owned and 
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preferred issues, end which ihares in the 
prolits of a business only after the claims 
o( the preferred have been talisfied ta~ 
come on preferred stock is usfialJy n fixed 
percentage of par or face value, that on 
cominoii Block is proportioriate to earn* 
loga and may be very high or nothing at 
all there is no ngidly fixed arrangeneot 
as between the two kinds ol stock the 
conditions of each issue are set forth on 

company (kQm'pa-nn, n an association in 
business, a joint^tock concern 
eompoailioQ (k&m-p&.tl'ihan). n a pay- 
ment by A debtor of a percentage oi bis 
debts as settlement in full 
eompound loteieat (k&m'pound ta't2r4at), 
interest paid on principal and on acemeo 
interest 

confirmation of order (k&n-fSr^h'ahun bv 
br'dSr) written acknowledgment of a 
sale when goods are sold by word of 
mouth 

conaid^iion (kdo-eld-tr-fi'shfin). valoe ro- 

conaignee (kin-st-ni'], n the person to 
whom a shipment of goods is Mdrewed 
censigimenl(k8o4Cn'infnt],n (Daoordcr 
of goods shipped, (7) commitment of 
ds, espseiaJly to an agent or dislnl> 
c, (or sain ses oa oonsigncnenc 


goods, as to an agent or distn^tor, I 
tnaksr of a nonsignment 
cpnsolldntion (kda-sOI-t^'shGo). n. ths 
Joining of two or mors busioees bouses 
under one nnAsgement technieally di*- 
tinguitbed from a merger m tbs details of 
financing and rsorganuing 
coDBots (kba'aMi). n pi funded government 
aeeunties of Craat Bntam shbrenatioo 
for consohdited annuities 
consortium (k&n-sdr'ahl-fital n a coCnbins- 
tio^^temational) to help finance a dis* 

consnl (kbn’ifiil, n a representative of on* 
country in a port of another to protect 
trade interests and the rights of seainea 
and other citisens 

Consnlage (kSn’sfil Ij). n duty paid by mer- 
cban» for protection of coBuncrcO 

contraband (kbn'trS-bfind), n. prohibited 
goods or merchandise . smugglM goods 
contraband of war (Sv wawr), goods which 
neutral ships are forbidden to carry to 
beUigerenVs ns munitions or arms 
contract (kfin'trSkt). n. a formal agreement, 
as for supply of goods or doing of wc^k 
contractor (kon-trik’tar, kSnO, « one who 
engages to do certain work or funiiah 
goods at fixed rates, a pubtie supply 

eentroUing interest ^otv-trol'hig fn'UHIst). 
the owning or hoMmg by proxy of enontth 
of a corporation s shari» to carry a 


eisive vote in a meetmg of the stock- 
holders 

cenvertibie (kon-vbr'lt-bl), odj of bonds, 
subject to surrender in exchange for 
stock, either by act of the issuing com- 
pany or of the bolder, or required under 
certain stated conditions 
conveyance fkun-v&'fins), n a written in- 
strument by which property is trana- 
feired, a dera 

cooperage (kdop'Sr-Tj), n a charge for put- 
ting hoops on casks or barrels 
copying preM (kfipl-Ing prSs), an instru- 
ment for taking impressioos from damp 

corner (kdr'nCr), n control of the market 
lor a security or commodity, as wheat, 
through acquisition of a major part of the 
supply 

corporation (kdr-pfi-rH'shOn) n a group of 
persims legally empowered to act as a 
aingic personality is business 
cost and freight (kAst find frfit), a term 
of Oslo indicating that transportation 
charges mil be paid by tbe seller 
costa (kOsts), n pf money allowed the vnn- 
ner of law, to be paid by tbe loser, as 
compensation for legal and oSeiN 
charges 

couoierentry (koun'tir-Se-trf), » as eotry 
ID a eootraiy sense 

coanieraign (koun-tirwlnO, s t to place as 
sdditjonal signature on 
coaallDghoDse (koua'tlBg-boiis), n aa 
oSea where busiseis books are kept 
eeopon (kgh'pSD), n a ecrtifieaU attached 
to a bond representing interest dua on a 
certain date 

court of equity (kfcrt 6v tV'vrf-tJ), a oourt 
bavicg a chancery or equity jurisdiction, 
ilia Dot limiled by the common law 
cover (kfiv'tr) 1 1 to buy securities or com- 
modities. after a short sale m order to 
make good on a contract of future de- 
livery see short selling 
C. P. Ai, an abbreviation for certified public 
occountant 

cr., ao abbreviBtion for credit 
craft onion (krSft Gn'ydo), a labor union 
composed of workers beioaginz to a par- 
ticufar trade also called AortronJof union 
credit (krMTt), n ( 1 ) the amount to which 
o»e can borrow, (2) cines Btariding as w 
responsible debtor, as bis credit is good, 
(3) an item in one’s favor, in an account 
contrasts with debit 

credit iiutromeni <Is'strd&-rolDt). a ps^r 
(aside from paper currency) acknowledg- 
mg obligation to pay, as a check or draft, 
a note, a bond coupon, etc 
credit man (miln) an employee who ioresfi- 
gates tbe respoosibihty of customers s^d 
fixes the amount of credit to which they 
ars entitled 

(Tidil mobiLer (F>. kriwfe' mfi-hC-lyil', 
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Eng krfdit in5-bn'>Cr). aa oasoeiaUoa 
lotcndmg to buy up asd conduct rail- 
roads or other companies on limited l»- 
abibty principles in this countr>, Iho 
most not^ was the Credit Mobilicr com- 
pany of the I’ae fic Itailroad 
creditor (krfdl-tSr), n one to whom money 
IS owed opposite of dciitor 
credit standing (stAndfng), status of a per- 
son or firm as a tnistnorthy debtor, with 
ability to command credit 
etge., an abbreviation for cartago 
enmnlatire preferred stock (VQ'mO-Ll-tTv 
prMQrd' stfik). a stock on which suc- 
cessive unpaid dividends accrue and have 
to be paid before any dividend con be 
paid on the common stock 
curbstone broker fkfirb'stin brA'kCr), a 
broker not a member of tho regular stock 
exchange 

currency (kfir'en-sT), n the circulating rae- 
dium of a country 

current (kfir'ent), adj passing freely, now 
running, as current accounts 
current assets (Us'f’ts), resources that can 
be converted into cash quickly and 
easily. 

•current expenses (?ks-p6n'sJj), day-to-day 
costs of doing business, 
current liabilities (U4-bn‘I-tIx), obligations 
attendant upon the day-to<ay conduct 
of business, such as wages 
•cutomsrr taw (kds'tSm-ir-I law), prso- 
tiees wnieh have bceoreo law througn the 
long usage of tho ncrcastilo world 
ctuioRihoase (khs'li^'n'hous), fi a govern- 
meet ofBco where duties are eoUceted and 
ships' elearaaee papers are issued 
enstomheuse broker (brb'kSr), one wb« 
makes a business of clearing goods and 
ships for others. 

■customhouse entry (fn'trl), a stateroent 
made and fees paid in clearing a ship 
■cut a melon (ktit & mM'Qn). to declare an 
extra dividend, or an extra-largo divi- 
dend, in cash or atock, as a means of dis- 
tributing a surplus 

e. w. o., an abbreviation for cosh svith otder. 
cwt, an obbreviaUon for hundredweight, 
cycle (sl'kl), n. see business cycle. 


D 

•damages (dlmTj-Ss), n pf money paid m 
compensation for icijury doue to another. 

dating (ditlng), n extending the peruid of 
credit by considering a transaction as 
made at a later date than that at which 
It actually was mode. 

daybook (d&'bSok) , n the account book in 
which each day's transactions me en- 
tered. 

• days of grace (dls fiv gr&s), three extra days 


after the maturity of an obligation, dur- 
ing nhich payment can still be made 
without penalty or forfeit a practice no 
longer in general observance 
debase (dc-bSs'). v t to lessen in value, aa 
to drhiue coinage 

debenture (dC-bCn'tllr), n a certificate of 
indebtedness 

debenture bond (hSnd), a bond not secured 
by a lien on property of the issuing cor- 
poration or bock^ by any security except 
the corporation s general assets and good 
faith 

debit (debit) n entry, in an account, of an 
Item owed contrasts nith credit 
debtor (dSt'fr), n one who owes 
deed (dfd), n a paper in legal form convey- 
ing ownership of real estate 
de facto (dfi fiik'tfi). in fact, actual dis- 
tinguished from dtjurt 
defalcate (dc-fU'k&t), * i to embezzio 
defsnti (do-fswit'), « t to fait to meet an 
obligation 

defen^nt (dc-f?n'd2nt). n in law, the ono 
against whom a claim or charge is made, 
deferred dividend (dMOrd' dlv1-d?nd), a 
dividend on cumulative preferred stock 
not paid when duo but permitted to 
accrue 

deficit (din^It), n a shortage, especially of 
money, as caused by excessive expendi- 
ture. the amount by which availablo 
funds fall short of meeting needs as 
onaoaliy estimated in msiiing up a 
budget 

de Jure (d2 j^'rf). by right distiaguuhed 
from a« fatto 

del credere (dfl krM’Sr4), [Itahon], extra 
commission given an agent in considera- 
tion of his warranting the solveney of 
the purchaser. 

demand (de-m!lnd’). n a claim for pay- 

demand depoelt (de-pStlO, a deposit in a 
checking account, subject to withdrawal 
at any timo 

demurrage (de-mfirlj), n charge against a 
shipper for holding a common carrier's 
conveyance, as a ship or a railn^ car. 
beyond the time named m the agreement 
for transportation. 

deposit (de-p6x1t), n a sum of money 
eutrusted to a bank for safekeeping. sul> 
jeet to withdrawal on order, under con- 
ditions that vary with the kind of bank: 
see demand deposita, Uiae deposits 
dcposilary (,dS-p5i'l-tic-t), n. ono wuh 
whom something of value is placed for 
safekeeping also written depo»\lory 
depositor (de-pfixl-Ur), n one who main- 
tains an account with a bank by placing 
money in its care, subject to his order, 
deposit slip (sITp), the printed form sup- 
phed by a bank on which the depositor 
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main an itemiicd statement tl each 

depel (dc'po) n a pUeeoI storan. a war^ 
nou'e a railway station 
depreelallon (dS-prC-«M-&'sh(ln) n da* 
crea'e in tlie value of property. eT>coaHy 
from ordinary wear and tear 
depression (dc-prCrh'Cn) n a period of dull 
bu'ines^ oppcwito of boom 
derelict (dfr o>IHt), n a sbip or cargo 
abandoned at eca 

deterioration (dd>Ur-T-6-r&'sb{lii), n a le«* 






derlation fdf-vt-a'sbQnl . n the departxue 
of a ship from per regular eourso to slop 
at other ports 

deviaoT (divvl xir), n tea who maliea a 
berjucst 

direetora (dl*rfk'tfri), ti pi the managera 
of a itocl company 

discharge (dlw-eharjO. s ( to pay a debt to 
luiload a ship 

diaconnl (dts'iount), n (I) interest dis- 
dueted from the prioeipal of a loan when 
the loan is made to discount a note la to 
buy It before maturity, deduriing lo* 
tera*t in adTanre (2) a pnee redurtioa 
allowed for cash or early psyment, (1) 
the amount by which a eeeurity e^lt 
under fare or par talus a hundred* 
dollar preferred stock eertidcate sold for 
Vn IS told at a dmeouBt of 3 per cent 

discount broker (brS'kSr), one who lends 
money on notes or UUi 


duhenor (dfe^n'dr). •( (0 refuae to accept 
or psy a draft or bdl of cicltante 
display (dls-pld') fl m sdrcrtising use of 
white rpace color, unusual type atten- 
tion-attracting make-up. prominent posi- 
tion. etc 

diasolallon (dft-o-Id'shdii), n. the breaLiog 
up of a partnership 

diTidesd (div'l-djnd) n a sum of earnings 
or turplus proliis distributed by a cor- 
poration among owners of its secunCies 
in proportion to the amount held by 
each see stock dividend 
do., an abbreviation for ditto 
dockage (ddk'lil. n use of a dock, the 
charge for such use 

docket (d6k'?t), n a court rebcdisie, a bill 
tied to a bundle of goods 
dollar ezebange (ddl’Cr {ks-chanj'). bilb of 
exchange, drawn in other enuntnes upon 
American banluog houses and payable lA 
bailed States money 

domestic exchange (dd-mfs'tTk), Issuance 
and aecex>l«nce of bills of excbazin 
snthm the United States chiefly in the 
form of bank drafts on Federal Reserve 


donee fdS-nS'), n one to whom something 

deebie eotr^ (dbVl fn'tr'O, a style of book- 
kei^ing in which each transaction is 
entered as an Item of credit tn one ac- 
count and of debit in another 
double-name paper f-nSm pS'pfr), a ne- 
gotiable paper with an additional en- 
dorsement »led for by the Lank, 
doable taxation (Uk-fii’shQn). taxation of 
one person or property by two govern- 
ments. as State and federal, or by two 
btates. as where a man lives in one Slate 
on income denv^ from property m 
another blate 

dr., an abbreviation for debtor 
draft (dcUll . n a wxitten order by which 
one person directs another to pay a 
certain sum to a third person, charging 
It to the maker of tl a draft 
draw fdraw), v t to make a draft, to call for 

dtawbatk (diair^V). n an allowance or 
^um of duties paid at the euitom- 

drawee (dtaw.C'>, n the person on wbrnn a 
draft IS draws 

drawer (draw’tf), n the person who writes 
(draws) a draft 

drawing arrooni (drawing 4-keuntOi ax 
aeecunt showing advances of money, at 
lo a salesman against bis salary and 
commiMions 

drayage fdri'b), n. charges on goods 
liauled by a dray, cartage 
drop shipmeni (drbp shTp'inSnt), an order 
for wbeh the goods go to the retailer 
direct frorn the lartorybut the bill eomes 
to him from the distributer 
dry goods (drl gdbdx), commercial name for 
textile fabrics 

due fdO) aij owing that which is owed 
doc bill (btl) a paper given to a customer 
who returns ordered goods, granting him 
credit for the amount agsinit a future 
purchase 

don fdQn) s I to press for payment 
donnage (dOnl;), n lyiso articles of a 
culm. Venae material laid ou the bottom 
of the ship's hold to raise goods and priw 
vent injury by water 

dnptleat* (dh'plS-klt), » a copy, a second 
article of the same kind 
duress (dO’rfs, dWfsO. n confinement. 

tvstraint eoinpulsion 
duties {dfl'tli), 71 pf taxes levied by a gov- 
ernment on exports or Imports 


E 

em., an abbrevulion for each 
e. and o. an abbreviation for errors and 
omissions excepted used in financial 
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statements to free the maher from entail ({n^tAlO. r t to restrict an «tate to 
sponsibility other than that for fraud a specified line of heirs n condition of 

earnest money (Qr'nfst man'T). money paid being thus restricted, or an estate under 

down when an agreement IS made, as evi- such restriction 

denco of good faith and to bind the enfrepfll <ttN-lr5-p6 ), n [French], a place 
l)argain where goods arc deposited without pay- 

eambgs (dr'nlngs). n pi money receieed mg duly, to await tran«portation else- 

in paiTnent for work done or aemeea wnere. a free port 

rendered entry (Cn'trf) n (1) an item of record m an 

easement {es'mcnt), n a right to certain account. <2) the officially reeognircd and 

uses of another t land, as of passage over recorded arns al of a ship or goods at a 

it to a highway port 

eei)nomles(e*1.6-n6m'ncs), fi eeicnceof pri>- e. o. m., an abbrenation for end of month 
duction and distribution of wealth equity ({k'wl>tn « (l)abodyoflairsBUp- 

e.e., an abbteviation for errors excepted plementaiy to statute law, designed to 

effects fe-fJlits'). n pf property, goods on correct injustices duo to legal techni- 

hand, the possessions of a firm calily. (2) a participation m property 

ejectment (e-jiVt'ment), n dispossession of values as tho share of a part owner 
bouses or l^d. a farcing out equity of redemption (6v re~d2mp'shQn). a 

cD ({1), n a measure of length, 1 yard. 9 morl^gor's right to redeem by paying 
inches prineip^ and mtcrest 

embargo (Sm-bar'go), n a government de- escheat (Is.chft'). n rciersion of property 
creo against shipping, as of war muni> to the stale through absence of heirs ti 
tions, an order against the handling of to bo forfeited to the state through lack 
cert^ kinds of abipmeots, as by a raiU of heirs 

toad eseraw ({e-krO'J. n an insttument. 


embmle (fm-Wsl), 
own another Mrson's money, entrusted 
to one for aafekeenuig 
emolument (&-m6ra-rD5Qt). n pay or 
profit from work or office 
emponum (<fm-pS'rT*Clm), n. a commercial 
i place of trade 


deed or bond, banded to a third party, 
to bo turned over by him to the grantee 
named in it upon fulfillment of some 
epecified condition, removing the prop- 
erty from control by the grantor but 
effecting no transfer of title until tho 
condition has been fulfilled 


endorse (^n-ddrsO. • t to ptaco a signature estoppel ({s-t^p’{l). n preclusion of a per- 
on tho back of a paper, as a check or note, aoo from asserting a fact or doing an act 
in order to eash it or to assume re<ponsi- inconsistent with previous acts .or decla- 
biUty for Its payment rations 

endorsee (2A-ddr>s£'), n one to whom a even dale (S'vn dlt). tho same day, as 
note or cheek is made over through en- your letter of rsm date 
dorsement by its holder. evict (l-vfkt'). r f to di-possess and expel 

endorvement (fn-dAn’mcat). n tho wnt- by legal proreis 
ing on the back or face of a paper, as a cvMenre (SvTdCns), n means of proof, 
name, receipt, order, etc an anomoloits anything that supports a claim or helps 
endortrmcnl is one by a party not named prove a rharge technically distinguished 
on tho lace o! the check or note a re- from proo/. which is the result of effee- 

strirfirs cnitariement is one that definitely tire mdenee. and tesitmony, which v 


signature a *pc<^ cruforsemcni is one officer who compares goods with i 
designating the party to whom or to voices 

whose order payment is to be made excess profits tax (Ck'eds prCf'Its tfiks), a 
mdonrmeni tnl/urui recourse is a form of tax upon profits exceeding a stated per- 
endorsement in which tbe words “with- ventage of capital stock 

recourse'' are wnt^ over the signs- exchange (Cla-chdnj'}, n (1) settlement of 
- n b^ances between debits and crechts, f ‘ 


lure, constituting a r^usal to assume 
respon'ibihty for payment should tbe 
maker default. 

endowment (^n-dou'mSnt), n a fund to 
provide permanent income (or tho bene- 
finary, as a coltcgo or bospitid 
engrosser (i!n-gToa'ir),n One who takes tbe 
whole of a hno of goods, a fortetaller, 


1 cIeanaghou>e. (2) a similar adjust- 
ment, on paper, without transfer of gold, 
in settlement of accounts between 
traders in different countries. (3) conver- 
sion of money of one country mto that of 
another, with adjustment between tho 
values of the two, (4) a place where 
merchants or brokers assemble to trade, 
as a cotton crcAanirc; a stock eieXonoe. 
engrossing clerk (fn^ris’Ing klfirk), a exchange broker (brSTiSr). a broker who 
copyist, a copying clerk. negotiates foreign bills of exchange 
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le Bntiih treamiT paay. to b« cubed at any of lU office*. 


s righta (rite), without nght* eaid of a 


on eooda mado and aolcT withia iti do- aala of stock not including such pnvilegcs 

main, aa the federal taxes on domestic aa that of subscribing for additicmaJ 

liquors, automobilea. cigarcttea, etc shares at a stated price 
differentiated from ciueome dshee, or extension (tks-tCn'shflo), n aUowsoco of 
tanfft on imported goods time for payment to a debtor, carrying 

ex dWIdend (hVs dlel-dSnd), without din- out items of a biU or account 
dend, the seller, u the owner of record exicnul loan (fka-tdr'nil ISn), an issue of 
to receive the dividend paid dttnog a bonds for buyers in other countnes. often 


wluch the transfer wu effect^ in which theboadsaresold distinguished 

eieeate (<k'sd-kOt), » I to carry out. from a donutlu or jnfrmaf loon 

fulfill, perform, u to execute an order for estortbn (Eks-tdr'shfin), n act of obtain* 
purchau or ule of leeunties lag, by force or threat, money not nght- 

exeeuled fefc'sd-kQt-fld), adj. finished. fully due. 

aceonpbsned in legal form extradition (Skvlri-drehUn), n surrender 

executive (Hg x8k'fi-tlv) n (I) a peraon cd an accused person by one authority to 
who administers or directs as in a bust- another, 
ness office a manager (2) the admuiis- 

trative head or department of a gorero- F 


cxcefltor ({g-s8k'Q-t£r), a. one who ad- face of bOl (f&a fir bD), face Talus 
ministera ao estate seeing that ita pro- face TSlae (rU'O), the sum named 
TL'ions are fulfilled according to tbo financial paper such as a bond, 
deceased penen a inienuoa /m cxecu- check, or other cAihgation to pi 


deceased persen a inienuou /cm cxecu- check, or other obligation to pay tt 
(TVS may be higher or lower than actual 

•xeealorr ((Mik'fi-t^rl). odj to be per- market value 
formed m »e future bcalmOe (ffik^Iml 18), n as exact rspro* 

exeeutrtx (fg-xfk'fi-ulka), n. feimaine duction or duplicate 
form of executor farter (Ikk'Ur). n an agent 


preMsiod m eourt, a traascnpC of ledger lowed to fartor* 
naiaoees faenr* (flk'tOr). n an invoiea of bill of 

BX olfldo ((ks ^flshl-S). by virtue of hold- . •'’wl*. . 
lag an office as the president of a eom- falloro <fM Or), n baakruptey 
pajiy may be a tnember of a committee, fair (fie), od; of average quality; above 
etefino also a«ed as as adjective, as an middling 

ex ofieio meinher fall (law)) n a decrease in price or value 

ex parte (kks phr'tC) having to do xnthone ^^a* pretense (lawls pHy-Uoa'), tnixtepre- 
side odV. as an action by ooe party to a sentation with deUberste utent to do* 
lawsuit without noticapvea to theother cciv* sod mislead 


party ' fancy goods (ffin'sl gd&dx}, bgbl fabric*, 

export ({ko'pSrt'}, tJ to send goods to a nbbons, laces, etc 

loreign country fare Ukr>> n n charge tor passage, 

export du^ (do tl). a tax imposed on ex- farm loan bank (fOrm ISn bSngk] amember 
ports bask of the Federal Farm Loan system 

exporter (lks-pfir't8r), n ous who exports set up u 1916 to make loans to fanners 
exports (fks'ports), n pf the goods or onfirvtmortgagcsBndxupporled through 
merchandise exported purchase of lU stock by the FedrrsI 

ex post facto (p^ ffik'tfi), acting back- Government and local sssoaatioas of 
ward retrospective an ex poet faeio law farm owners 

u one that can bo spphed to offenwa f. a. a., an abbrevJation for free slong^d* 
charged as occurruig before tbo (aw a chip a term of sale guaranteeing d^ 

enactment bvery at ihipsida without addition to the 

express (iks-prSsO. ef to transmit with |»ice agreed upon m sals of the goods 
cetenty rederxl Reserve bank notes (f?d'?r*fl 

ezpressage (gks-priS.s'Ij). n charge for aflrv' b&ngk nSts), currency, retired by 
transportation ol goods by express. Act ol Congress m 1935. issued by the 

express company (Vfim'pfi-oJ). a eorpovs- k cdcral Jleservs banks these not^ were 

tion engag^ in the business of transport- backed by deposit of certain Unitw 

ing goods and money from ons ptace to States bonds with the Treasury, 

another more quickly than can Ls dons Federal Rearrve notes, rurreoey fusued by 
by fending as ordinary freight tbs banks of the federal Beserve *yxtero. 

express money order (mllnT dr'der). a secured by a gold certificaU reserve ol 


Government and local sssoastioas of 
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not less than 40 por cent of the facovshw fiwetuate (QQk'tQ-At}, vt. to eo Up and 
of the notes the amount to be issued at down as pneos 

any time is fixed by the Federal llescrve f. o. b., an abbreviation for freo on board 
Board u<ed to indicate that the seller provides 

Federal Heserre ratio (ri'shS), the per- transportation from tho factory to 

eentaeo of total Labilities (note* and steamship or railroad ears, after which 

deposits) represented by gold eertificatea the buj-er paj-s all camago charges, 
backing tho notes issued by a llescrae forced sale (forst sill) sale of properly, on 
bank legal order, to »aU«fy creditors’ claims 

fee (13), n (1) a charge for profession^ fere^snre (f5r-kl5'»hflr). n legal action 
services, as a lawyer s /« disUngmshed of mortgaged property to enable 

from salary and rommusum, (2) a charge tjia mortgagee to recoicr ms loaned 


ownership of property without bmila* secondary bens, if there are none, it is 
lions of heirs to whom it must descend paid to the mortngor foreclosure sales 


the inheritance other than real estate, nnd by a govem- 

fclony (f;l'u-nl), n. an offense against tho tnent, local. State, or Federal, for unpaid 
law, more grai’o and more severely taxes on land and buildings 
puBuhed, than a rmsdemeaaor. foreign bill (fSr'ln btl), a bill of exchange 

fiat (fl'at). n. an authontatii'e decree pasaUe abroad 

fiduciary (fl-dl‘shl-ftr*l)> n- a trustee of an feresiail (fSr^tawl'), 1 1 to buy up goods 
estate or director of a corporation: a before the regular time of salo, to bring 

fierson engaged in a confidential financial about nn increase in the price of pn>< 

capacity, as an agent. vision*, 

file (Rl). n. (1) an orderly arrangement of forgery (fir'iSr-l), n a faL"© or altered slg- 
papera for ready Tcference, (2) a hook. nature with intent to defraud 
bos. or scries of boxes or drawer© m f<wnt letter (fAni ISt’fr). a letter of which 
which papers are kept t ( to place oo or numerous copies aro made and sent to a 
in a file, as ta /Is a Utter hH of persons 

finance (fl-nSns'), n tho tcicace of money forwarder (f<)r'wfrd4r). n a merchant or 
maaanment. agent who transmits or forwards goods, 

fire Insurance (Rr In<shdfir'tlns), indemnity fractiona) rnrrenry (frlk'shOn-Sl kfir'Cn<eD, 
against loas by fire. coins of lc-.s than a dollar face value 

firm (ffirm), n a lusmcss partner-hip franehlse (frin'cldx), n tight to operate a 
recognised in the law as an entity apart business in pubbo scrnce, panted by a 
from Its individual members' compare goaenimcnt. as a bus AonrAwe 
corporation oHj. holding steady, not flnmklng prlrUcce (fr&ngk'Ing prli'^'llj). 
fluctuating said of prices, as in the stock right to send mail free 
market fraud (frawd), n. in law. nny wrongful 

fint.mortcagc bond (ffirst'mdr'gli biSnd). a aiufice, devico or concealment by which 
bond secured by a mortgage on part or pccumary damage is done to another, 
all of a business property and haviDg free alongside ship (frfi fi-Wng'sld ship), 
priority o> er oilier bens. see f. a. a. 

fiscal year (fls'kol }fc), any twelve-month fkM and clear (find Ufir), without cncum- 


30 or other Icg^ hen 

fixed charges (flkst chfir’jiia), bu-ioesa free goods (gubds). goods admitted without 
costs determinable m advance, as allow- an import tax 

ance for depreciation of plant, rent, in- freehold (frC’bOld), n. an estate of inhent- 
suranee, taxation. ance or for bfc, resulting from tho freo 

flat (flJt), ruO at market price wilbout tenure of real propertj’. 

added mtcrc-t. used as a stock-market free list (Bst). a bsl of persons entitled to 
a . - . , . . service without charge 

Boat (fiit), el to launch, place on tbo free on board ihab5rd),scof.o.b. 

mMket, as an issue of stock. froe oorl (p6rt), a port open to all ships 

Doating (DSnng), od; not funded saidofa and goods wiUiout pajTnent of customs 
debt, not set aside by holders as a per- duties . 

manent micstmcnt but held for siieruls- free trade (trSd), commerce not subjected 
tion and frequently changing hands in to tariffs. 

the mMket' said of stock. freight (frit), n, sums paid for transporta- 

Uotsam (fiJt sfim), n. wreckage of ship or tion of merchandise or tho hire of a «W; 
cargo. Coating on the sea. tho goods earned 
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front foot (frflnt foot), one foot of the tndtli l 
of ft plot of land facing on ft road, etreet, 
or water front used as a unit of Tftlua* 

Dozen asaefft (frS'zn {ia'£U), resourece that 
cannot be quickly bquidat^ 

Dozen credit (kr(alt). credit baaed upon 
security holdings that cannot be mar- 
keted advantageously on ihort notice 
fnnded debt (fQn dfd d£t), indebtedoees in 
the form of long-term obligations debt 
frequently funded by transforming a 


number of abort-term i 

funds (f{ind()i npl ready money, shares 
in a national debt public securities 
fatures (f&'tdrz), n pi aecuntiesi or com- 
modities bought and sold for delayed 
delivery frequently done as si>ecula(ion. 
selling of futures is ft factor of business 


garbles fgSr^ls), n pi dust, filth or sod 
moved from spices, drugs, etc *t to 
separate this refuse 

gsmiah fgar'nish), vt to institute le«l 
procoeoingv by which a creditor gets his 
mooey through attachment of money 
owed to his deotor the third person the 
debtor's debtor, is called the (pomuhee 
gSBge (g&i), fl to measure the cootent 
of a cask n ft tneftsure or standard 
gaager fgfij'tr), ft. an official who measure* 
or efttiznfttes eontenta of casks also 

general arsrage (jCn'Ir-fil iv'Sr Ij), in 
marine insurance, a proportionate con- 
tribution levied on ship and goods to 
cover necessary sacrifice of a nsrt 
{cneral-ctder store (^r'dir eUri a bonded 
warehouse to which merchandise not 
claimed within a certain tune is sent 
under a general order 
gflt-edge aecnrille* (gUt'Ci’ sl!-kQrT(Ii), 
secuntiesof tbebestquahty alM written 
gilr-edoed 

glut (glQt), e I to oversupply the tnarket, 
to have goods m great excess of the 

gold basla (gSld bk'sis), use of gold as a 
standard of paces, adjustmmt of pncea 
to the gold standard 

gold bond (bfind). a bond payable in gold 
such bonds were payable in gold money 
of the weight and fineness required 
law at the time of their issue they were 
intended as protection of the investor 
against inflation m 1934 the dollar was 
devalued tv Act of Congress, and the 
Supreme Court held that the *‘0>ld 

clause’ in such bonds . 

able 


JO Mil 

- block of genuine gold, and giving a 
wrapped-up common clay back, 
geld rertifieate (sSr-tlfl-klt), formerly, a 
not* certified as being backed by a d^ 
of gold m the Umted States Treas- 
*933 all the country s gold was 

by the Federal Govemmenf, 

and the gold certificates were withdrawn 
from circulation as legal tender the 
Federai Deserve banks now hold them as 
evidence of their surrender of gold to the 
Govemment in 1933 

gold-esthange atandard ('{ks-chfinj' stfip'- 
dCrd) money system used m some 
cosintnes to hold their currency at par 
with that of gold-etandard countries 
with which they do busineas 
gold point (point) the rate of foreign ex- 
change which makes It cost no more to 
square accounts by shipping gold than 
to aettls by purchasing exchange 
gold reserve fre-ifirwO, (1) ths backing of 
gold befd ui the United States Treasury 
against United States notes and Trsssuiy 
notes, f2) the volume of gold certificates 
held by the Federal lUserve banks 
gold •tandard, use of gold as base for nscas- 
unng values, with » certain weight and 
fineness presenbed by law for the na- 
tional unit of money 

goad* fgabds). n.pl articlea of merchan- 
dise. ware* or commoditic* 
good dQ canceled fgdU til kSn'sfld) in- 
etructian* to a broker to consider an 
order open on itr anginal terms until a 
certain date unless contrary inetruttions 
are given in tha meantime abbr g t e 
good will (wO), favorable attitude of tha 
buying public toward a business house, 
constituting an intangible asset in valu- 
ing Ibe business sometimes wnttensood- 

trtif 

graft (grift), n the taking of public money 
for pervonal profit, as by an official or 
one who deals with a govemmeot. 
grain (grflo). n a collective name for all 
cereals 

grand Jury (grfind joD'rT), a Jury that er- 
aminss allegations of crime to dctermioo 
whether they should go to trial and, if 
■o^fo bring indictments by finding a true 

grant (Rfint), n an award of privilege or 
property aa a orani of land tf to 
confer to concede, aa ta ffranl a right, 
fe pron/ a point in an argument 
grantee (gran-U'), n one to whom any- 
thing is granted 

grantor (grfin'ter), n one who makes a 
grant or conveyance, as of property 
grii* (grSO, ft a diagram u-mg points. 
Loe*. or similar marks to show relatire 
rimntitics 
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eraphite (grilf'It). n a soft, black, carbon. 

used for lead peociU, etc. 
gratuity (ffa-tin-tT), n. o freo gift, 
great gross (grit g^), twelve gross; le, 
1.72S articles 

greenbacks (gifn'b&ks), n pf United States 
notes issued under ao Act of Congress of 
1362 the back of each note was printed 
in green 

Gresham’s bw (grfsh'ami law), the cc<^ 
nomic theorem that currency of less in- 
trinsic value but given equal power in 

E ayment of debts will drive out of circu- 
ition currency of greater intrinsic value, 
bemuse the latter will be boarded named 
for Sir Thomas Gresham, an Cnghsh 
financier, who formulated the theorem 
gr. gro., an abbreviation for great gross a 
dozen times a dozen dozen, or 1,72S 
gro., an abbreviation for gross a dozen 
dozen, or 144 

gross (gr5s), n twelvedozcn, total amount 
opposed to nd 

gross Income (In’kQm), total receipts, with- 
out deductions distinguished from nd 
income 

gross profit (prSf'lt), the amount by which 
receipts on esJea ezeced the cost of the 
goods, without deduction of costs of 
running the business. 

gross receipts (r$-e4ta0. total receipts from 
rale of goods, without expense dMUeUon. 
gross ton (tfin), a ton of 2,240 pounds also 
called tonpton 

gross weight (wit), total weight of stood or 
ahjpmeot. including that of the con- 
tainer and of waste 

ground plan (ground pUn), a fundamental 
or basic plan 

g. t. e„ see good tiU canceled 
guarantee (glr-Sn-tfi'), S2. (1) to take re- 
rponsibility for claims of quality of 
goods. (2) to assume responsibility for 
fulbUment of another's undertaking' to 
guarantee is more than to make a state- 
merit of ment it involves the raakiog 
good of unfulfilled claims n (l)tbe giv- 
ing of a guarantee, a guaranty (2). one 
who gives a guarantee, (3) something 
put up to back a claim of ment and 
make amends for default of fulfillment 
goarantor (gfir’an-tdr), n. the giver of a 
guarantee, or one who furnishes a 
guaranty. 

gutranly (glr'an-tl). n (1) a deposit back* 
mg a pledge. (2) an agreement to make 
good on another's default, (3) a guar- 
antor, 

guardian (^r'dl-on), n. one, especially if 
appointed by legal authority, who has 
care of another person or his property, as 
of a peruin not of age or one who is ad- 
judged mentally ineonipetent to manage 
hia affairs 

gnony bags (giin'! Mgi). sacks of coarse 
tnatcnal used for coffee. 


H 

habeas eorpns (hfi'bc-fis kfir'pQs), order by 
a court that a named person be brought 
before it 

hallmark (hawl'mirk), n an ofncial sym- 
bol of genuineness stamped on articles of 
gold or silver by tho British roldsmitbs' 
guild hence, anv mark of hign quahty. 
band money (hfina mfin'I), same as earnest 
money 

harbor (har'ber). n a place of security for 
vessels 

harbor does (dQi), charges mado for use of 
a harbor 

harbor master (mfis'iCr). an officer having 
charge of a hubor 

hedge (h?j). v i to buy or sell, in order to 
b^ance threatened loss in other transac- 

hhd., an abbreviation for hogshead 
high finance (hi O-nins'), (1) conduct of 
large-scale ^aneial operations, (2) col- 
loquially, finanemg of ventures that sail 
close to the wind of the law, promising 
visionary profits. 

high seas (^z). the open sea beyond the 
limit of any nation's control, 
hogahend (hbgz'hfd), n a measure of 
capacity, 2 bands, or 63 gallons; a large 
cask. 

boMer (bfifd’Sr), n bo in whose possession a 
note or bill may be 

bolder In doe conroe (In dO kSrs), one to 
whom a check, note, or other bill of ex- 
cbtnge bas come through earher endorse* 
menu without protest or notice of defect 
hetding company (hfildlne kfim'pfi-nl), a 
company controlling suMidiary compa- 
nies through possession of their stock 
issues 

homestead ft6m’stM), n ui law, the land 
and buildings on it occupied by the 
owner as a home it is protected by law 
from creditors' claims 
honor (Sn'Cr). tJ to pay (a check or draft) 
or accept (a bill of exchange) upon proper 
presentation 

hoDoranom (fin^-rirT-fim), n. a fee for 
professional acrvicca rendered without 
presentation of a bill 

horizontal union (hfir-l-s&n’til Qn'yiln), see 
craft union 

busbandage (hfiz'bond-I}), n. compensa- 
tion paid to a ship's husband 
hypothecate (bl-pfith'5-kfit), e ( to deposit, 
as stocks or bonds, as security for a loan 
hypothecated arconnU (hl-^th'^kfit-M 
a-kounts’}, accounts receivable pledged 
as security for a loan. 


Inunovables (Im-moov'fi-bli), n pf. land, 
hou*es. and fixtures, real estate 
import duty (Im'port dd'tl). a tax on goods 
brought into a country from a foreign land 
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inipert^r vbow bu^ 

nrM 19 tbe bnn^ne in of orffhudm 
from a^tud. for we la the (Somrstie 

imports (Im'pCrU). n.pl. eoodebroucbtinto 
• c<n2nt27 from soother roostrx 
impost (In'pAet). ft. s tax. esreosUr. dot; 

on poods Wonpht in from sorosd 
inartire Oii*^h*tlr). aifj (1) not traded to. 
aa an toocfire stack, (2) not ebsckcd 
ap&inst, as an taactipc bank account, 
be., an abbrcnattoB (orin<orT<orst«d used 
in names of eorporatlQn^ 09 Smitb and 
Jones. Jnc 

badcntals nn.«I-d^n'tSfl') n.pl minor ea* 
t'cnsp^ not itemued bit btiked in a 
statement. 

bcemc (b'kQm), n. tomry receircd as 
aalarr tatcrc*t. royaltie* dindends. 
rent from Ofrned property biiannupniCta. 
bcomc tax {IkVs). a tax imposed bp a eitp. 
State, or Tcde^ picemracot on tbe u>* 
come of icdinduals and business firms, 
bcompetral (ln.k&ra pe't^nl1 aJj m tepsl 
use not Qualified loadmissiUe, as this 
paper is taeowrirten/ as endence, 
beorporated (b-kbr’pv^t'Jd). o4r teetdip 
constituted at a eorporitioo. 
beremcDt (Ia*M-acnt]< o. merease ae« 
tmearned memeent. 

lodenolip (tnefim'nl'tn. ft. cotspeosaboo 
for damage done 

bdentoro ttn4(«‘tfir>, n. a formaS tepal 
a(Ti>emeat. of utuch identieol coptes ai« 
held bp eaeb partp 

Indet sambet*. udci prtceo (b'dfVa 
B&m'Mrt, rrb'fs), atatistiea la a table 
-- — d aho’riBt fluetuationt of poeea. 


inataltinent plan (b-«U«rrmfot pUn), a 
tnetbed of aellm# la rrhich tbe buptr 
makef partial papmesta at set interrals. 
instant {b'atint). adj rurrent. as tbe 
(■utonf month fi. a fwnieular moment of 
time, as pour letter of the lOtb sostoiiL 
b atata quo ante ^ aUt Q kvO in'tJ}. in 
the stale in srhien it sraa 
batrameni (Is’rthSi-mentl a. in Uff, ■ 
paper bp ubicb a bargain is bound or aa 
acrrvment effected. 

baarable btercal (b-fbi>&r'a*td fn'UrJ^'). 
a niSoent personal eoncem in tbe object 
of tB!>urance to establisb a rea.«oa for a^ 
eummg responabilitp for premium pap- 


of bade, or produetioa. «t^ 
fram aa aammid base 
bdictnienl flD-dn'tnfDt), ft. a fanaa] 
chare*. caUia« (or trial before a court, 
bdsfw. bderacmenl (In-ddrs'. In-ddn*. 
mint). rX and ft. ace endorse endorse- 


inaaraaee flb-ebdSr'ans). ft. maintenance of 
funds. tbroQsb papment of premiuma, 
from vhicb bulk sums esa be paid to a 
benefinvT m ease of death of U>c persoo 
insured. fle«tnirtion of insured pirreetP 

Inantanre br^er (hTdlfr). one trbo 
(otiatof imsuranee contracts, 
bnranre trust (tr^ftl an estate in tbe 
form of insurance pobaes. mth a trades 
to adminisier it in the heoefiaarp* 
int^cst. 

bicrest (to'ttrsfst). a • percentage pa>d 
penedjcallp lor the use oi mciarj 
faterm aeeoBht (t-keunt*), in bookkeep- 
up. a separate account of sum* paid 
and rweiTcd as inierest. 
birrim ccstifiraie ftn'ier-Im sPMin-ldl), • 

K per aelmovledcuc deposit of itoek U 
b^ aa bp a deeinated Uusl tom* 
ptnp. dunne a pened of rccreanitabon 
of lb* iwuing t<orpora(ioa, to be ex- 
ehanped (or ne* fecunties aches tbe ie» 
orpaaixation is competed. 
itcrnaJ loan ITs4tlr'nU ISnt a 


bdalgrnce (In-diU'lSns). ft. ertensioii of 
time for papment. 

bdsstrial nnloB Qn-d&s'trl-lJ Qn'pdn). a 
labor union composed of memben of an 


btcrnaJ loan Oh-ttlr'oal Ibn) a eoTcmmcnt 
loan placed o^tbin the oounup d>e- 
tinxuisbfd from an tjfmai iosa, on* 
plami abroad 

bteraal rcTcnue (rdc'S-nd') , eovemment 
rcrnigc denred from domestic eourccs 
bleatale fln-tbs'tkt), od; not difpoecd 


pation also - - - 

toflatioB (In-flk’sbdn), n, increase of tbe 
amount of moncp u circulation, cr of 
(Tcdit. with decrease of tbe power 

of eurrenep and a c uii oe p o u aug nse m 
pnecs 

inheritance tax (b-bfr'f-tJns Uks) a Stale 
or rederal tax on the eefate of a deceased 
person paid bp the heirs 
tnlud bill (in'Und blll.abiUof esebanseer 
draft draiTD upon a person in tbe aame 
Sate or eountrp 

in re,, an abbrenation for witb regard to, 
in ^e matter of 

it (In-e&l'rfnt), adj unable to meet 


bparaLdwill ft. one who dies witbo^ a 
wilL 

in tele (In tb'td), eompletelp 

ta traaait (tria'alt], in tbs eotuse of fbip- 


tB*„ an abhreeialioB forineabd, 


bTCelerp (la"Tfo-t34T). ft. a eomplctej 
itenuaed etatement of assets, a record of 

stocks of merchandise as of a eitm date 
iaTealmcBl (In-rfst'mfnt), n. the plaong 
of moncp u business or sreunties. 

beeatmeat baiiklDX (bSngk'hiiE), the bu.*^ 
ness of buping sll or part of new stock 


halaiities than a 


.......... sale to the bupine public 

brestmeat traat (trQst), a firm that to**nts 
amoep for others, distnbutuig profits to 
holders of Its aharea. 
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iiiTo!c« On'vois). n an itemited bJl I* 

invoice book (book), a book for entenng . . . , , , . , 

wpjea of mvDiees bmb (Urn), n in stock market slang, p 

itemized (i'tln»-Iid), ad] containing, as « inezpeneneed speculator waiting to be 
bill, a detailed statement of charges. . shorn. . ■ , 

tame dock (lAm dClk), stockbrokers slang 
(or one unable to meet his habihties 
J land (lilnd). » i. to discharge cargo t » to 

disembark 

jetsam (jSt'sam), n. goods thrown over Und-poor ('poorO, ad] ownmg land which 
from a ship m danger of being wrecked, does not produce enough revenue to pay 
and floating on the sea. ita own taxes 

jettison (jitl-eun), 1 1 to threw overboard, lapse <Ups}, r t to become null through 
aa cargo to Lghten a ahip in danger defa^t. as an insurance poUciT because 

jobber (job’Sr). n one who buys odd iota of of nonpairment of premiuma 

goods to be sold to retailed diz), days allowed in a 

Job lot (j5b l6t), a misc^Uneous, unaa* charter party for unloading a ship 
sorted assemblage of goods, espeoaliy an j, i, merchant (law mfU'chint), the body 
order of such gooda bought by a retailer of relating to mercantile customa 
for resale 1 ^- down (la doun), cost ol merchandise, 

joint account goint i-kount'). a bank aa- 'ujeiudmg charges and freidit to place of 
coimt c^ed in two or more nwiWMd shipment 

subject to ord« by any of th^older^ laxarctlo (ia»4-r«t’6). n tltalian], a place 
joint and aeveral note (ind rfv^r-al not). ^ quarantino where gooda are fumigated 
a note with two « more signen. ^ « L e. 1. an abbrevistioa for less than carload 
WBOB can be held habie for peRorzoance 

ofthe^edge. . . _ leakage OfkTj), n loss through leaking; 

Jelnt^ock company ^k'kito'pa-nl). » ^Moount lost in that way. an allow- 
associaUon of persons bolding capital pace for loss due to leaking 

wntract for the 

s,;- * ■» 

n <11 ■'Si fJ2'l&pV,St”»b5d 


S SSl. to byMwSSin So ^ 

her husband s death, m place of dower •, 

nght in hu whole property. 

jou^ (jOr-nai). «^a of record u * debtor u legally r«iuired to ae- 

which uansacbona are entered day by , , . 

day legatee (16g-a*te'), n one to whom eome- 

jBdpnent (jQi'mlat). n a court ruling. . thing « ^ueathed. 

alter a tnal lessee (ISs-C^. n. one to whom property is 

jadgmentdebtor(dSt'%t),oneagaui 2 twhom . **"*J?. „ . , . , 

a creditor has obtained a court "'1'"^ lessor (les 6r), n. one who grants a lease of 

judgment DBte (not), a proaissorynote by t n.... v-ti.% i. . u v 

the terms of which the holder is au- bdbk), a book lo which 

thorued. upon default, to take out and copies of letters sent and received are 
execute a judgment ex parte it is illegal kept 

in some States letlerbesd (lSt'€r-hM), n a sheet of paper 

jurisdiction (job>rT»dIk'8hfln), n extent of nsme and address of the writer 

a court’s authority as to place, sum. or printed at the top 

subject matter. letter of advice (6 t ad-ids'), a letter m 

justification (jOs-U-n-ka'ihfln), n. a sound which the drawer of a biU of exchange 
or worthy defense m a court of law. notifies the drawee that he haa issuM 

the bill. 

letter of credit (Vr&dTIt), a letter from a 
-« itsai At fir agraCr or correspondents in- 

, _ formmg them that the customer named 

kUting (kil'inc), n in coUoqiual uae, a tak> la entitled to credit up to a certain 

lug of inordinate profits. amount, and requestmg them to honor 

kite (kit), tj to draw a check representuig his drafts, charging them to the bank 
no funds on deposit, m ezpe^tion of issuing the letter, 
malmg good before the paper is pro- letter of bcense ( 11 * 8608 ), a letter by which 
creditors of an insolvent debtor postpone 


ig (kfl'Inc), n in coUoqiual use, 
g of inordinste profits. 
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their^ltiini and alloir him to contmua 

letlrrormarqoe (m&rk), ■commiisionfrom 
a (COTernmeat to a pnvato «hip to c«ie 
and deeicoy ships aod ptopcity ot a 
hostile country 

leltcri of adminbtrtlion (ISt'Sri ld> 
mln-ls-trl'shtn), authority pven to ad- 
minister an intestate estate, or one la re- 
gard to which the executor has refnaed 


books as Al IS accepted as coocIubits 
eridencs of exceUence 

Lleyd's llegfsier (rCj'Is-tSr), a yearly 
re^sterof toonaye. age, build, character, 
and condition of shipB issued by the 
Uoyd a 

lean (loo), n a sum of money turned over 
to a borrower by a lender, to be used for 
astatcd period, then repaid customarily, 
and ID Dusioeas always, with payment 


to do some act, or enjoy tome right 
letters leatamentary (Ua-tl-mEn'UUrO. au- 
thonty to an executor to act ea aueh. after 
probate of wJI has been made 
liabilllica (Il-S-bni-tlx), n pi financial ob- 
hgationa of a busmesa oppoeito at oaseu 
license (IT'sSns), n pGimusioa to trade or 
act. as liquor fieeiue, peddler's {irense 
lien (Id eo, Idn), n a legal claim againat 
property to protect a creditor, as one 
claiming pay for work done on the 
property 

lighterage (Ul'dr-lj), a use of a boat called a 
lighter in trsAsfecnne cargo from an un- 
docked ship to the shore, a charge for 
such temee 

limUed (Um'l-ttd). odj having hsbihty ot 
stockholders coincide with the amoust 
of their lovostraent, as a limtM coo- 


loan at a premium (St fi prS'mf-Qm), id 
stock-tnirket usage, when a borrower o( 
securities is retired to pay a charge for 


the service, the stock i 
(caned nl a prmium 
loan flat (flSt), when no special charge is 


patry abbr ltd 

limited partnership (pSrt'BSr-sbTpl, 


apatU 


linage ^In'Ij), n amount of advertising 


line (Iln), » a Certain class „ , 

as my fine is hosiery, a dollar (me of 

line o( credit (Sv krCdTt). amount of etedit 
to which a customer is entitled 
liquid assets (llk'wld fis’dis), asseie that 
can b« quKkly and easily leahxed upon, 
■■ — rerted into cash. 


made for the service of lending stock, it 
fsid to be loaned /lot used in the stock 

loan office (Af'b), an office where loans are 
negotiated 

lobby (I&b'I), K a group of persons repr^ 
tenting a special latcrcst m whose favor 
they codeavor to influence a legislature, 
as Congress s i to endeavor to influence 

^ 1010?* to paaa a desired biU proper 
yiBg u helpful in that ft enables 
legislators to understand all the beanngs 
ol a propos^ art while Improper lobby- 
ing worlts oD the side of monopoly or 
favoritism 

leekeut (lAk'out). n exclusion of workers 
from a shop by an employer opposite of 
vottou/ 

togbeek (lAg'bd^k). n. a book m which are 
recordM the dsily progress of a Tsssel, 
weather notes, and all lacidenti 
leng (long), odj in stock-market t 


i^hae bought for a rise is said to lie 

long of the issuee bought, or ionp of the 

)»Dg dozen (ddsto), thirteen articles for the 
pnee ol twelve it is sometimes given by 
way of eflccting a discount 
Jong price (prb), the price after duties are 


n for 


into cash, cither to take profite or to 
close out a business 

listed stocks (Itst'Hd stfiks), Issues approved 
by the governors of a stock eicoasge. 
especially the New York exchange, for 
trading on the exchange 
list price (list pris), the pneo named to a 
catalogue of goods the price paid by the 


retail dealer and on wtoch his diaootuit 
IS figured 

Uoyd a (Loidt), n an old associatioa ot 


buying with expectation of holdine the 
stock for a considerable Mnod in order to 
reatiie a profit by its sole in full, lo iuy 
ftrt the lone pull 

(ongshoremen (ISng’ihflr-roan). n. laborers 
wbo load and unload vessels 
long-term bond ('thrm bbnd), a bond of 
slow maturity, running over a longer 
penod than the average 
long ion (tQn). a ton of 2,340 pounds 


which formerly met at Edward Llo^ . 
coflethouse, I^dtMi the company pas> 
eessca complete records of everything 
pertaining to manne matters and has a 
vast correspondence to rate on Lloyd a 


loaf leader (Ids lAd'Ir), in merchandising, 
an article much in demand, sold at a Iom 
m order to attract customers to tho 

ltd., an abbreviation for Lmited 
Idmp sum (Jflmp sQm), a sum reached by 
bqlking a number of items as one 
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M foods or cecuntiM caa be sold u 

open market 

msUina list (maiTnit list), any Ust of taiBca markup (rolrk'iip), n the ^ouat, 
ot persons to whom letters, catalogues, 
circulars, etc are to bo sent, c»pcci^y a 
bit o( persons to whom a business house 
sends all its circular mail 
tnake*op (mak'Cp). n the stylo in which 
piece goods are arranged in order to 
make them attractue to buvera 
managed enrrency (minTjd ktlr’cn-el). 


monly a percentage, which a merchant 
adds to what he paid for goods in fixing 
the price at which he is to sell 
matched order (mhtcht hr'dSr). an order to 
buy and to sell equal amounts of secun* 
tie* or goods it is a tnck to give the 
fniuket an air of activity and cause ad* 
Vance m pnees 


tnanageo enrrency tman igu kuren-sij, van™ m piira 

currency who«e gold content (represented matnnty (ma-t(ir1-t0. n the date upon 
by the standard monetary unit) is varied which an obligation to pay beconiw due 
in order to stabilise its purchasing maiimnm (mlk'sl-mSm), n the highest 
power bfieo or sum 

manifest (m5n1-ff«t). n a listing of pas* mdse,, an abbreviation for merchandise 
sengers and goods earned on a ship measarement goods (m£xh'ir-roent gd^di), 
when starling a voyage, signed by the goods on which freight is charged by 
shipmaster, and giving full infortna- measuretnent 

«.«„ •« */i porta at which call is to be meehanlc'a hen (mS-khn'lka IS'Sn), a hen 

•’ - -- -* •' against property filled by ona who has 

been eogagra in its construction or re- 
pair and has not been paid for work done 
or materials supplira to safeguard 
against double liability, the owner may 
require the contractor to give s bond 
plMging himself to satisfy those who 
work for him and confining the matter 
to the two principals, the owner ud the 
contractor 


mside, also the names of shippers of 

manifold writer (mSn'i-fold rtt'fr). a con- 
trivance by which SCI eral eopiea may be 
obtained at once it consists of several 
sheets covered with a preparatioo of 
graphite 

manipolatien (m^nlp-O-U shun), n arti* 
final stimulus to pnees, as through 

matched orders see matched order 

tnanit (mdn'IO, n a standard unit express- melon {m^l'Qn). n a sum of extraordinary 
mg the amount of work that may bo profits to bo distributed among holders 

done or produced by a man to one of a firm's securities, as m the stock* 

minute used in time study and produ^ market phrase to rut o metoa 
tion scales. memo,, an abbrevietion for memorandum 

fflaanfactnres (mfio-fi-filk'tfirs). n pi ar* tOercantJe agency (mfir'kfin-tQ fi’j^n-el). 
tides which nave undergone some pro- a company that supplies information as 
cess not crude or raw. to the credit standing and financial eon- 

margin (tnir'jfn), n partiai paymeet for dition of business bouses 
stock ordered of a broker, put up by the mercantile paper (p&’per).eaiDe as commer- 
buyer to protect the broker against cial paper 

change in the market price if additional merchandise (mfir'chfin^U), goods or 
margin is not provided when called for, wares bought and sold m the course of 
the broker sells the customer out the commerce 

Federal Rc*er\e Board fixes the per- loerchant (mfir*chant). n one who buys 
rentage of margin to be put up in trad- and sells goods, generally applied to 
iBg on the central exchanges. wholesalers or large dealers 

margin of profit (5v prSflt), the difference merchantable (mUr'ehant-fi-bl), odj fit for 
between what is paid and what is re- market, in sound condition, 
ceivcd m sales merchajit marine (mi-rPn’), the tradmg 

narfne Insurance (ma'rla' In^hdor'ans), ships of a country, collective^ 

inwance on vessels aad cargo merger (mftr'iSr), n a unification of busi- 

maritime (milru-tlm), od;. pertamiog to ness houses by concentration of their 
the sen, properties under the name of the eorpot- 

inark (m\rk), n a letter, figure, or device, ation taking over tho business of ^ 
by which goods and prices are distm- Messrs., an abhrmation for sirs. gentJe- 
cuishM pm sto marks are usually made men abbrenatioaforfPrcnch) Messieurs, 
by selecting a word of ten letters and mrtaUie currencr (me-tJUTk kfir'en-eD, 
letting each letter stand (or a digit silver, gold, and copper comage, 

markdown (mirk'doun), n the amount metric system (mH'rtk sis'tem), the deei- 
deduc^from^eongii^scl^gpnceof mat of weights and measures. ba!>ed 


_i article of nerchandise 
make a quicker sale, 
market (mar^ft), n a place where buyers 
and reUers meet to trade, demand, as s 
good niorirct for a security 
market valoe (v&l'Q), the price at which 


order to upon the meter and the gram a, , 
UM in most European countries, and m- 
creasingly in the United States, m place 
of the ejatem of inches and feet, ounces 
and pounds, etc 

sifd,, aa abbreviation (or manufactured 
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mff , kQ abhrevution (or inaoufactuniig 
Di(r^ an abbreviation (or manu/actuier. 
ratr.. an abbreviation lor manager 
middleman (mid Um&n), n one who oper* 
atcs along the line of busmesa between 
the producer and the retailer, partieipau 
(OR in the proceaaes q( dtatritMUna 
milliard (mU I>iird). R. a biUion 
milline rate (mll'lln rllt), charge for adver- 
tieiDg baa^ upon one agate tine in a 
million copies of a newspaper or maga- 
aine for circulation of lesa than a nut* 
lion, multiply number of Lnes 1^ num- 
ber of copies circulated, and dinda tqr 
1.000 (KX) 

mlnltnant . n the lowest pnee. 

least ipjantity possible 
mint (mint), n. a place for eoinjog money 
miefeasanee (mIs-Mi ins), n the doing of 
a lawful act in an unlavdul manner 
mitigation (mlt-I-gH'shCn) a reduction of 
a penalty or fine, that which in part 

mixed bbrica (tnizt flb'rnn), fabnes com- 
porcd of more thtt one Vmd of hbtr. aa 
wool and cotton 

railed loan (Ion) a loan on which vanoua 
typee of collateral are ofTerod aa security 
B. o,. am abbrerutiOQ for money order 
Doner (ada'D. n any commonly accepted 
tncdium of sschango aspccially the cur- 
rency backed by a nverameot, wbetber 

& the fora of metM or of paper backed 
buUioft 

money broker (brd'kCr), eoe wbo dcala in 

money market (mlrlilt). the general 
mtem of cash lotas, the etchaage of 
diflerent kinds ol currency 
money order (dr'der). a postKifiice or ex- 
press company's order, on receipt of 
amount plus foe, for payment by and at 
another oSica 

monopoly (mb-nSp'd-ID n exclusive con- 
trol of a certain kind of trade, tnanufa^ 
ture, or operation of public service. 
moratoriDni (mte-i-tO'rf-um), n a period 
of postponement, either perrmttw or 
ordered by tcovernment, as a bank mons- 
tonum in which banking cfierations are 
temporary suspended aa a check agamst 

mortgage (mAr'glj), n a eonveyaneo of 
title to real estate aa aerunty (or a kiao. 
especially for a loan of money to be used 
in building or rebuddmg, or of fatle to 
goods being purchased, in which ease it ts 
called a cftaUel morlQuct the essential 
idea IS that of pledging property as ss^ 
curity for the protection of a lender id 
ease of default by tho borrower’ the 
lender, m case of default, coUeeta hia 
dues through foreclosure see forectosoro 
mortgage bond (bfind), a bond that is ao- 
eured by a mortgage 

mortgage deed fdMi , a deed of the nature 
of a mortgage 


mortgagee (mOr-^-jfi'}, n a person holding 
a mortgngo 

mortgagor (mbr'gj-jOr), n a person who 
Bves a mortgage 

morabtes (mdov'^bU), n pi. personal 
property, property n-‘ *■ *■' 

Bltge„ — 

miinlcipai oonas tmu-nis i piu Donazi 
bonds issued by a inunicipabty, as for 
schools improvements and other seeds 
of town or a city government 
mnater ftnCs'Url n a collection of samples 
tnulual (mh'tO-Al), mO involving common 
interest in life insurance, a mutual eom- 
ponv IS one in which the holders of 
policiea elect the ofGcers of the company 
and share the profits of the business, 
matoal narings bank (skv^gs b&ngk) a 
savings bank in which the profits are 
distributed among the depositors 

N 

uahenat hank (n&ah'dn-U b&ngV). a bank 
constituted and operating under Federal 
law and supervised by national au- 
thority national banks bow must belong 
to the Federal Ite>erve system asd the 
Federal Deposit Insurance CoiTwratiOR 
n. b. ILtliD nau 6ene} an ebbrenatioA for 
note carefully, take notice , 

negoiiabte (nb^O'shl-k-bl). e4l capable of 
beag ttantftcTtd througH endorsement 
or surreoder to nnother. as nsMitokls 
paper, including checks, drafts, bills of 
exchange, and bouds not registered but 
baring coupons payable to boarer 
negetlstlons (nk-gochl-k'shUni) npl a* 
freeing upon a mcrctnble tranaaction, 
making a bargam. fixing a pnee 
Bet (nUt). odi clear all d^uctiona having 
been mads, u net Profit, net weight 
siet rash (klish), sold not eubjcct to dis- 

wet earnings (fir'nings), amount of earnings 
after deduction of expenses 
net iorome (In’khm) amount of inoome 
after deduction of charges and expenses, 
net involre (In'vois) amount of inveico 
after discounts have been deducted 
Bet price (pris), the price of goods after all 
discounts have ben deduM^ 

•e^^roBla clear profits, after 

net receipts frirtt*'), total receipts less 
deductiDu (or expenses 
Bel serptos (sQr'pIfis). amount of gam after 
payment of costs of doing business, 
tax**, msuranco, interest paid, sinking 
fund, dividends, and the like 
net 30 (thfii'tO, to be paid, as i«r invoiec, 
within thirty days, without discount. 

Bel weight (wftt). the weight of goods in • 
package after deducting weight of eon* 
teiner 

Bet worth (wfirtb), the value of a buxiass* 
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measured by eiccsa of assets over lia» open acconnt {5'pn fi-kountO. an account 
biLUes ^as not yet been balanced, an ac^ 

n.Bnanabbreviationfor no good, not good count vnth credit privileges 
no^ an abbreviation for number opening (6'pn-lng), n the display of a new 

no account (no fi-kountO, a stamp showiBg stock of goods for sale 

these words placed on a cheek drawn by opening price (pris), the figure at which 
one who IS not a depositor of the banic first sales of the day aro made on a slock 
upon which the check is drawn eichango 

no foncU (fOndx), a mark placed on a check open policy (phlt-sn m marine insurance, a 
drawn by one who is not a depositor id pdiey which covers undefined risks 
the hank on which the check IS drawn or open ahop (shCp). a ahop in which both 
one whose bnlanco will not cover the union and nonunion workers are hired 
amount named in the check. epilon (Op'shfin) ti the privilege of buying 

nominal (nhm'I-nal), adj in name only. or eetliog on certain terms before a 
very small, as a nominof price certain date 

nonassessable (n5n*a-6hs'&-bl), adj not order (dr'iKr). n a commission to pur* 
subject to assessment said of a aecunty chase, directions to pay money or deliver 
whose holders cannot be required to pat- goods 

tiapate in the raising of new capital for order book (book), a book m which orders 
the issuing house received are entered 

nonfeasance (nbn>re's3Da),n.tlienotdoing ordinary (6r'd!-n&r*I), n the state of a ship 
of what ought to be done laid up in harbor 

no protest (pr&'t^st), note written on a outlawed (out'tand), adj barred, as rights 
check, dr^t, note, or other bill of ex- by failure to enforce within set limits of 
change, to indieato to the ono who cashes time 

It thst in easo of nonpayment, it is to bo ontstandmg acroonts (out-etllndlng &- 
returned to the cremtor and not pro- kounls'), book debts not yet collected 
tested overdraft (6'v(r-drfift), n the issue of 

BotarUl sea) (nS-tfir^-&l sll), seal of a cheeks for more than the drawer's bal- 
notary pubhc anco at the bank, 

notary public (na’lfi-rt pUbTIk), a publio overdraw (6-vPr*drawO. v t to wnto checks 
officer suthorited to certify to signatures for more than the balance one has la a 
and the authenticity of legal instru- bank account 

meats overdne «>'iSr-dQ')> odj unpaid or diy 

note (n&t), n. a promise to pay, caraiQg a fayed beyond the stated ume for pay- 
sum and a time, as a promissory note, a ment or smvsl 

banknote overhead (£’s-(r>h(d), n cost of conducting 

neteofhand (dv blind), a written undertak- a business, costs wbch do not come 

u>3 to pay money at a certain time under particular expenses but belong to 

B p .1 an abbreviation for notary public. the whole business, as rent, taxes, msur- 

BoUify (nhl1-f!), V I. to make void or io- anco, depreciation of plant, etc 

eSecUio, to cancel overprodortlon (fi'ver-prfi-dfik'shOA), ft 

supply in excess of demand 
overt (OMrt). od;. apparent, manifest; 

O open 

overtime (6’ifr-tlm), n tune worked in ex- 
obligailon (Sb-B-^'shfin). n a duty; a cess of regular hours, 
bmding engagement, a bond with condi- 
tion annexed 

odd lot (6d 15t), in New York Stock Ex- I* 

change usage, less than one hundred 

shares of stock, or less than ten thousand packaged goods (p^k'Ijd gdSdx), merchan- 
douart' worth of bonds, figuring in a disc in containers, or wrapped up for 
sale CTistomera' convenience 

o.e^anabbreviation{oramisaionseiceptrd. paid-op shares (pad’flp' shirs), secunties 
•• k, an abbreviation for all right; all cor- for which the full price has been de- 
rect approved as a full word, okag is hvered 

much better than okeA pshl-ap valne (vU'tt), value, m insurance, 

ft^tftnslgnment (6n kon^ln'mcnt), leaTuig of a policy on which payments have 
*•* - *0 the goods ^in tbo consignor until ceased, in advance of maturity di»- 
■“ *0 whom tinguiahed frorn eosA ralue, loan talue 


titlo t<- ... 

the goods aro sold by the o 
they are consigned. 


p. and L, an abbreviation for profit and 


dorsra and panic (pin'Ik), n a sudden loss of business 
nas DO co-«igner eonfideneo on the part of the public 

on sale (sil), goods left with another person paper (pi'pCr), n. a negotiable evidence of 
to sell on account. indebtedness 
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toper moner (mCn'I). bitla of b&nks ot th# 
eovemment paesins current aa money 
paper profita (prSflte), profile iho«u>K on 
ouutaadjng deala but not yet realiaed or 

par (pJr) n face value 
par of exchange (dv {IcMbSaj'). the value 
of a unit of one country a coioage ex* 
pressed in that of another 
parole (pfi*r5l adj [Frenchl. not «ntten. 


M pnrole evidt 

particular average fpSr-ffk'llrUr Iv'tr-Irt, 
partial damage of ship alone, or of cargo 
alone, artsing from ordinary near and 
tear or cnishapa 

partner (part'nSr), n an assoeiata in buti- 
nesa, a member of a partneralup 
parttieralitp (pUt'otr^Olpl, n a contract 
-• *— e persona to join money. 


stock or sluU in trade for mutual benefit 
part owner (S'nfr), one of several oanera of 
a ship the relstiondiCera materially from 
partnership 

pass (pSa) , a ( to pass a dividend u to leave 


peMf average (p?t1 fiv'er-fj), small 
charges, euch as pilotage, port charges 
and the like, borne m part by ship and 
part by cargo 

petty cash (khah) cash kept on bond to 
nmt minor daily expenses of a busmess 

petty cashbook (kllsb'bdfik). a book to 
which IS kept an account of email re- 
ceipts and expenses 
pfd,, an abbreviation for preferred 
picket fpTk'it). n a person representing a 
labor organization detailed to stand in 
front of a shop where there is a stnke 
tt to post pickets st to act as a picket 
pieee goods (pSi gdhdz), fabrics told in 
filed lengths 

piece cate (tat), rate of pay for piecework 
piecework (pis'wfirk) n work paid for by 
unit of production not on a time basis 
pit (pit) n in the trading room of the 


it undeclared when nonnaliy due 
pauheek (pialidfikl n a bankbook, with 
a record of deposits aod withdrawals 
pasaport (phs'poit), it a peRntssion from a 
government to travel, «ith identifies* 


account which has matuied but 
bMn settled 
patent <p4e'entl, n a 


^leago Hoard of Trade, i . 

iigned for trading in one commodity as 
the wheat pit 

pkge„ an abhrenation for pseksge 
planned ccenomy (plUnd l-k&n'$>VOl). 
organization of the economy of a country 
by which all phases of produettou are 
planned as an intcrdepcodeot whole by 
eome central authority 
pledge ipWi). 1 1 (o put up as security, M 


ezeiueive privilege in the 
Tentwtt . . . 

patentee (pit-ia-ti'i, n one who Mds 


.9 pfe^e stock. 

point (point), n the unit by which nee and 
fall of prices are measured in a market, 
as one dollar per share on etocks 
policy (pin-el), n the instrument by which 


patent giviog sole tight to maoufseture 
and scU an invention 

pawnbroker (pswu'br^kir). ri one who 


lends money at interest on eecunty of 
goods deposited 
payable (pd'&*bl], adj due 


payable to bearer (tdS b&rTr), negotiable 
paper eo drawn need not bo endorsed 
payee (pfi-*'). n the person to wbom a 
draft, note, or check is to be paid 
pd., an abbreviation for paid 
per annum (pOc llo'(lin)i yearly, by Ibe 

per capita 0^ip^ ti), for each one (person), 
per cent (sint). hundredths 
percentage (^r*sio'tIi), n rate per bun* 
dred a decimal part of the whole 
perconln (kQn'trs) to the opposite side of 
on account 

per diem (dj Cm), by the day 
perishable goo^ (pdr^h-A-bl gdfids), 
goods that deteriorate quickly 
permit (pfir'mTt), n written authority to 


pool (p^). n in the stock market, a co 
bmatioa of traders seeking market eo-- 
tr^ m commodity trading a group pos* 
log as rivals but actually CD-opcrating in 
an endeavor to control supply and pnccs 
v ( . to combine for a common purpose, as 
to poof resources 

port (pSri), n a harbor for vessels, a com- 
port of entry (6 t tn'lri), a place where 
foreign goods may be cleared through a 
customhouse 


remove dutiable goods 
personal property (pOrisd-Dal prSpTr-tl). 
property not real estate, movable poa- 
sessions, chattels 

petitioning creditor (pi-tlsh'fla^g lirfd'l* 
tir), a creditor bringing bankruptcy 
proceedings against a debtor 


Exchange a section of the floor of the 
trading room where trade in one stock 
j^camed on v( to loako entries in a 

poBldated (pOit-dit'fd), odi carrying a 
date later than that of the day of making, 
as a potidaled check 

posting (MstTng), n the transfer from a 
daybook or journal to the ledger 

pesl-obli (^’blt), n a promise to pay loans 

after the death of some person 
power of alloiuey (pou'er 6v J-tUrinO. au' 
thority formally given one person to 
act for another 

P.Pi^ an abbreviation for postpostscnpl. 
pref., ao abbreviation for preferred 
preferred creditor (prS-fllrd' krfdl-Wr), a 
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creditor entitled to bave his claims paid promissorj note (prSre'i-s&'rl nSt), a noto 
before those of others, such as claims for or Inlt of ezchango promising to pay 
personal services money on a certain date 

preferred stock (stSV). stock on which di- promoter (nr6-m6t'«r). n one whose busi- 
vidcnds must bo paid before any am ness is tho floating or financing of new 

paid on the common stock, and whom enterpnses and the development of 

nolders have precedence when the assets projects 

of a dissolved corporation arc distributed prompt cash (nrSmpt klsh), pajTncnt 
preralnra (prS'mT-Qm) n in insurance, one ^thin seven days from date of msoico 
of the periodic pajTnenta made by a after cianunation of goods 
policyholder, in general business, a pay. pro rata (nr6 ri'tai m proportion to tbe 
ment (or a money loan in addition to tno proper claims or liabilities of each one of 

interest. abonus in the stock market, the several parties concerned, as in division 

amount abos o par, as in the phrase at o of a debtor's assets among his creditors 

premium pronto (prd'ruO, *( to divide ui proper, 

prepaid (pr!-p2d'). odj paid in advanec tion to respective claims 
price (pris), n tho amount of money asked prospect (prAs'pSkt), n a possible customer, 
or given (or an article offered for sale, pro^nns (pr5<p6k'tas). n a statement 
.1 .V _ j of facts concerning a planned venture, 

prlcecnrrcntfkflr'cnO.thepneenamedina r„cui»tcd among possible patrons, sup- 
Lst of prices at a certain time. porters, or custom^rT 

“’**“*“ pcolectlre UnlT (prfl-USk'tfv tirV). duty 
imposed on im^rta to encourage manu. 

^ pr* tern fprS Iffm*), for the time being; 
ptici' fliliig -(riksTng). mmlatKm 

of price*: M by a combination of seller*. 

tade* (ta'dJk*), a table of w ' 


and customers 
price ratting (kflt'Ingl, selling at a pn< 
lower than that at which the goods < 
securities are listed or adiertisod 


eeroreeditics compiled as an iniiieator of 
the purchasing power of tho dollar 
price level (lilv'Cl), average of prices of a 
number of commodities ifl relation to a 
pnee taken as base (an index number) 
price bat (list), a catalogue of goods, giving 
pneca 

price tnalntenance (m&n't9.nias), eonUot, 
by maflufaeturer, of price to be charged 
by retailers 


tion in writing made by a notary pubUo 
in behalf of the holder of a bill or note, 
protesting against aU parties liable for 
any^ loss or damage by nonpayment: a 


any tow or uamago ny nonpayment: 

declaration and scrvieo of notice of du- 
honor (3) declaration by a shipmaster 
that damage to ship or cargo was due to 
no fault of ship, ofCcers, or crew * I, 
(prd.(Cst’). to Qvo notice of dishonor, to 
enter a formal noUco of protest 
protlino (prCk'iI-me). n next month, a* 
prfei mark (mirk), a secret mark placed 17th rroximo 

ongoodsKyadealer.ihowiogpneitobo .{|» 

* which giics a eertnin person the nght to 

wte for the holder of shares or to act for 
hiro in the transaction of business 
P. S.. an abbreviation for postscript. 
poblic-BcrvIce corporation {pQbTIk'sflr'vla 
kOr.p^r&'shQn), a corporation supplying 
services for tho convenience of the public, 
as a street-railway company, 
public otflity (O-tm-tf), a company render- 
ing essential public scrviee, under gov- 
ernmental Eupemsioo, as a power com- 

porveyor (pCr-vi'5r), n one wbo suppbes 

; acon„„tcallingut>on the 
prodoee (prM Os), ri a product, especially wsucr to purchase a stock namodm the 

produce agreement within a spcci&cd time at a 

proni (prcnt), n pecuniwy gam. fixed price, at tho option of the pur- 

pront-and-ioMaccoanl (-and-fds'S-kounO. chaser of the put compare stock-market 

a ledger showing profits, losses, and ex- news headline. Putt ana CaiU 

with favorable or unfavorable pyramid (nlr'a-mld). »«. to make a -vines 
j purchases of stock or commodities, 

“8\, " . selling at using the paper profits in further trans- 

— . actions, on margin, to multiply the final 

take 


price of money (5v mCn'T). amount of 
premium that has to be paid by bor- 

prime (prim), od; of high nuahty, superior, 
principal (prln'sT-pul), n the sum on which 
interest IS paid 

proceeds (prd'sids), n pi profit (com a 
sale 

processing (pr5s'fs-Tng), n putting a raw 
matcnal through a special process, 
manufacturing, as wheat ' - 
in making flour, 
procuration (pr&k-Q-rfi'shQn), n a general 


ES 
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Q rebate (rS'b&t). n. a deduction from 

luted pnce, or return of part of a * 1 ; 
cinallfied eodoraement (kwbl'T>fId Ka-dArsV paid for eo^i or ecrvicee 

mint) an endonisK eignature. mth tbe re^d, an abbreviation for reo ' 
note without recourae ' rac'd prmL, an abbrevution 

quarantine <lcwir'an-Uo). n a restraint of payment 
intercourse to which a ship la eubiectcd recent (rb«it'), n a written acknowledf 
I m^picion of infection, the place of ment of a aumof money paid, 


ived 


knowle^* 


a book in wLicb ri 


> counterbalance 
a eecond 


(uch reatraint deliver^ 

quarterly (kwawi't^r-lQ, adi once eveiy receipt book (b^k), 1 
three months ceipti are filed 

quick aaaels (kwlk ILs'fta), current aseeta, receiver (rS^Cv'lr). n a person appointed 
goods or other resources wbicb can by a court to mnnaite tbe property and 
readily be converted into cash affairs of a person or business bouse while 

quitclaim (kwIt'kUo)}, n a deed of release legal processes aSeeting tbe property or 
of title or interest in property in some business are under way 
States, n common form of conveyance of recoup fre-koop'). '* '* 
real estate losses oy gaina, 

quitreni (kwlt'rfnt) a rent paid by a ten* rectification (r{k-tI-n>L&'fblin). r, . 
ant of a freehold, duehargieg him irom distillation of alcoholic bquori. 
other rent rediseoaot (rMls'kount), tl to give a 

quittance Ckwll'ins) n discharge from an second discount, as tbe action of tie 

obligation, rrMyment in foil Federal Reserve in discounting coin* 

qnoTUni (Vw5‘rum). n the tnimmum oum* mcraal paper tor a member bank, 
ber of memliera necessary at a meeting rediscount rale (rit), the rate of interest 
for tran-saction of business charged for discounting a note or aeeept- 

quota (kwfi'U), n. a proportional part, aa a ance that haa already been dueounted 

ioreign aatien'e of immigration once 
quotation (kw^U'sblba)i n tbe naming or refund (rf-fUnd'), e.f to fioat a uew usue 
publishing of the current pnce of a com* of accuntie* replacing outstanding isrucs 
raedity or eecunty, tbe pnoe so samed reg.* an abbrevtaiioo for registered 
quo wamata (kwb waw-ru'tb>, a wnti^ rrgwter (i(}'ls>t»r).n ashipap'ai'CT, u-utd 
QSinng a person to ahov his aotboniy by tbe customhouse, stating dcscnption. 


for aeuon 




ne. tonnage, nationality, and owner* 


tegiiitered bond (r?)'I^Utd bfind), a bond 
R with principal and interest payable only 

to a listed owner or on bis order 

nid (r&d), n a concentrated endeuvor by seflatrar (rCi'Is-trlr), n an ofllcial of a 
operators to the stock market to dnve oompany recording placement and trans* 
pneee down feru of stock or bonds, and safeguardmg 

rally (ril'I), n. a recovery in (he market, against false transactions 
with nsmg pnees, alter a break relnaurancc (rfi'Tn.shd&r'ans), n the trans- 

rate of exchange (rst 6r {ke-ehaoj'), tbe fer of part of the contract of insurance 
ratio between curreoey of ooe country from one msurer to another 
and that of another country itfiurtvalM reloadtag (rg-ludlng). n a device U-’ed I>y 
as conditions change, and is regulated questionable security dealers to acU addi- 
thrcnjgb stabilisation funds by govero- Ponal sbarn of stock to individuais wIjo 
menta having managed currencies, as have already b«ugbt 
Great Britain and-tbe United £tatea semit (rg-mltl, si to transmit or send 
nting (rit'lDg) n tbe credit standing of a (money), to pay, also, to abate 
person or firm, as set by mercantile reialllance (r^mlt'ins), H. payment; a 
agencies sending of money 

rating book (bdSk). a commercial agency s reoesral (r^Q’il), n giving a new note 
book in which financial standing are lor an old one, extension of time 
given in a ri>ecial code, with symbols reulfr^nt), n payment for use of property 
lor each one a rating rental (ifn'til), n the amounl of rent 

reaetkiB (rS-Sk'shOn). ra a faUins off 10 ebarged or paid 
market pnees after an upward move- rental value (vil Q), the sum for which a 
ment. property can be rented 

real estate (ri'il £^t&t’). land, hoUMc, and teale (t&Nt), n Ifccnch], a goreroment 
fixtures, all immovable pronrrty annuity 

real property (pr&p'2r tl), real estate land, rcpoallory (r&pfix'T-lA-il), n.B warebonseor 
bmldings. storehouse 

realtor CcF&l-tfirf, a a tesd-estat« broker reprtaal (cb'prts'ilf. n the seizure of ships 

bolding roembcrship in the National As- or property to indemnif/ for unlawful 

sociation of Real Iretate Boards eeuure or detention 
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merre (rf-tOrv^, n funds heW spurt to «r* in^t, and sa3es depend upon dfinand 
meet extraordinary expenses for replacement 

reserre r*Ho (ra'eho), percentage relation aartn^ bank (sSyTcgt bangk). a bank 
of reserves to Labilities, aa in bank state- vhich invests deposits for the beneSl of 

Toents the depositors 

resources (re-sors'fxl. n pi asset? scrip (skrTp) n certificate for a fractional 

respondentia bond. (r€-*pSn^€n^nI-4 share of stock, or in banking, repre^nt- 

b5nd). a bond for a loan secured by the ^ dividend mil to be paid 

cargo of a ship g/j ^ abbreviation for sight draft 

reun (rE'tai) r f to -eU m sniall quantitiw ^^d). adj possession of a 

rettUer (r^'t-M-fr) n a dealer who sclU ofgood standing 

Single arucles or small amounts to in- o1 tfcuuues 

dividual buj^rs seaworthy l»- etr-jAO. odj fitforatojage 

retainer (re-tin erV n a lee paid to a and properh tsjuipped 

lawyer to engace his jervii:« m advaaca. ^ aWevnation for secretary some- 

ret d.. an abbreviation for returned wniien iiv'ij 

return (re-tUrn ) n (l) a statement of^- „^rtgag* (sCk'iind infir’^). a 

cial condition (2) the yield of an invest- n>o«gage suLsnouent to a first morigagc, 

...... . _ _ and Bimc no uaun until tbo first mort- 

revenue (rSVenO) n income from invesU g,g,^^ gj .^0 

. 1 ,., .k. .t 5K3ir„,''ptomS'sv"uSs;s,ffi 


(*.www. to* ,to.k. »d 

too' f!r.1 1 mki? ’■ W‘i' ' ’■> I" 

li qStoUon ^ totouto dratod ...tod. 

V.r., an abbreviation for railroad fSto>.VAto\ > 

“"Xtoi.-iioisrpTod"”' 

"issofssi 

held open abort (sbbrt), to sell securities not 

owned, but borrowed in expectation of a 
S tavorahlo change in the market, to sell a 

coDUnodiiy. as wheat, for future delivery, 
*•8 " a letdown in atock-market in expectation ot a drop in prices. 

prices eeiou (net of;, n a counterclaim or cross 

sale («a«. n. transfer of property for a con- arising from n ddlerent matter from 

sideration *be one in Question 

aalrage {s.il'ilj). m eompensetion given actilcinent («ifi'l-ttent), n full and final 
Uiosewhorcscueaatuporcargofionito^ payment on an obhealion 

aalror (sil’vfr), n one who voluntanly **' ^breviatioa lor share; shares, 
engages in saving a ship or cargo from abade (shid). r ( to make a concession in 
peril the price of a commodity or security 

sample («Sm'pl). n. a small quantity pre- share (shir), n- one of the unit parts of se- 
sented to show the quality of a lot of cunties i&ued hy a companj’. 
goods shave (shiv), tJ. to buy a noto at a rate 

sans recours (siK rb-kSur'), (Freochl. higher than the legal rate of intercut or to 

without recourse sometimes added to txieadiscount exceeding tbelcgal figure, 
an endorsement of anote or bill to protect ehlproent («hlp'n)?nt), n, quantity of goods 
the endorser from LabiLty. dispatched 

saturation point (sit-h-ri'shdii point), shipper (ship'fr), n. one who di»patchM 
state of s market when normal demanda goods by vessel or other conveyance 
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shipping (sMp'Iag) n s coUectirs t«nii for A 
number olvesaels 

shipping Articles, (&r'U>kls), Articles of 
agreement betwcca a captain and ACa* 


shipping clerk (klQrk), one who 
the forwarding of mcrchandiae 
shipping order (6r'dSr) a form filled m mth 
iiistructiuDs for shipping 
ship's husband (ships hhs'bfind}, one who 
Attends to the re<iuisit« repairs ^ a ahip 
cvhile in port and does all the other 
necessary acts preparatory to a vt^sge 
ship's papers (pH'ptra), papers which a ves- 
sel must carry register, sea letter, log- 
book, biU gI health, anippiog aitides. 


quire considerable tune to be changed 
into cash 

damp (elfimp). n a dechne or period of in* 
Activity IQ the markeC 
■mogglmg (smQg'Kngl.n introducing goods 
“• - country without paying duties 


Aolrsnt (s61’ventKod; able b 


!t obliga- 


shtp'a stores (stSrs), provieioos, (ucl. 

csbies, extrs span etc 
ship' I,, an abbreviation for shipment 
shoestring fanyuig (shfih'strlog hnog), 
trading on a very smsil margm 
shorn (shSm), ad] defrauded, deprived by 
a swindle 

shortage (sbdr'tlj), n a dcfieieocy in sbifH 
mttit of goods as veceived due to bM 
packing or to theft in tha course of abi^ 


specbllr (spfi'shfit*tl). n a written, sealed. 

and delivered contract 
sperle (ipfi'shl), n coined money 
specIficAtion (spCs-I fl-kit'shiln) n a writ- 
ten descnption and enumeration of 
particulars. 

speentadon (sp2k*d-U'shCb), n buying 
and selling for iromediate profit rather 
than for uivastmeot 

spUl commUslou (split kfi-lnlsh'dn), a con* 
mission shared with a customer 
spot cash (spht Utsh), immediate payment 
sM delivery (dc*llv'ir-i), immediate dr 


short exchange (sbdrt {Ics<b3nj0, biDa of 
exehwga psyula at eight «c ta a («w 
days 

ahoriaale (s&l) saloofaeccuntynotowncd 
but borrowed, in expectation of buyux 
later at a lower pnee 
short (on (tSn), a ton of 2.000 pounds >* 
shrinkage (shrink li), n. a decrease doe (o 
■bnnking of goods. 

sight (sit), o tbs time when a bsU is pro* 
sooted to (he drawee 

eight draft (drftft). a draft that la due to bo 
paid when presented 


a. a., an abbreviation for steamship 
stamp dstr (tt&iBP da'tf), a taw reqiunag 
stamps to be affixed to cheeks and pro- 
prietary artielee 


the e 


staphs (sU'pi). n a prueipsi commodity of 
trade 

Siata bank (sUt blngk), a bank prgaiuxcd 
under the taws of a btat* and subiect to 
superviBieo by Stato authority 
ataiement of aeceonl (lUi'ment 6v 1* 
kount'). presentation of an account sines 
the last payment 

atanio taw (sUt'Ot Uw), a body of laws 
establisboJ by Irgistative ensetmeot 
wntteo as op^ssd to uoienrien or com* 


person written ^ iumself 
silent partner (sTIcat phrt'nPr), a partner 
taking no active part in the conduct of a 
busineas 

silver certificate (lU'vir eer-tU'v-Ut), paper 
currency back^ by silver doUara in (be 
Trearury 

simple Interest (sim'pl In'tPr-^st), ioterest 
on principal alone, not compound 
sine die (ilnC dl’i), without nanung a 
day as for adjournment of a meeting 
slngle-entry bMkkeepIng (stog'gl.^ii'trl 
bdfik'kcp-Ing), that system of bookkeejK 
ing which requires only one entry for a 




sterling exchange (sthr'llng eks-«hfiig’), 
exchange in terms of tho tintijh pound 
sleriing 

aloeh (stdk). n (1) the capital of a corpora- 


1 .( 2 )^ 




single t> 


ein^c*name paper (-nkm pfi'per), coot* 
msrcial paper, unendorsed 
sinking fond (slngk'Ing fhnd), a (tmd 
•naintained by payments oi ‘ ' 
to pttpvrde for payment of 


pneo of a secuni . 
oiditiacy reach 
alow aasets (sId ha'fts). resources which n 


alockbrokcr fstdk'bro'kSr). n oi 
buys and seUx itock on comTnwsion 
atock certificate (sCr-lIf i*klt), a paper evi* 
deoeing ownerxhip of xhares 
stack diTidend (div'l-ddnd). a dividend 
paid in xtock instead of cash 
stack exchange (eks-chiinj'). a place where 
shares of stock are bought and sold 
slackhoidcr (sWk'hfil-dSrj. n one who 
bolds shares of stock 

stack in trade (In trlld}, goods kcptjm 
band, ready for sale 

stack Jobber (jbb'Sr), a dealer ui odd lots of 
stock 

stocktakhig (stSViak Ingl. « inventory 
stop*losa order (xtdplds Cr'dffr). an order 
to a broker to sell when tho price falls 
to a certain figure, or, if selling ihort to 
buy At A certain point 
stoppage in Iraiult (xtdp'Ij In tr&n'xit), tbs 
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ncht of the *rUcr to »t«p goods on tl>cr T 

passage if the purchaser hw bceo«o® ^ ^ , 

insolvent (altealock (tAkatfik), tomake an inrcntory. 

alnp pajment (pa'ment), order by a bank'a Ute Male (tft'lA kwfl.'ia). Iltalian], such - 


usM to denote that the cargo is pre* 
aumed to correspond with the sample, 
and that the buyer takes the nsk of do* 
tenoration 

tally (t&ll). n keeping account by check- 


customer to refuse payment on a check 
or draft that has been issued 
■torage (stS'rli), n sums paid for storing 
goods 

storekeeper (sfOr'kfn^r), s» an omecr m 

charge of a bonded warehouse - , ,,» . . . 

stowage (st61j).n the careful arrangement ttWymsn (tfin-nifin) n ono who receives 
of the cargo in a ship payment lor goods in weekly install- 

str., an abbreviation for steamer ^ . 

straddle (strSdl), n a combined put and tangible assets (tAn'ji-bl lU'Cts), resources 
call, giving Iho holder an option either to consisting of teal estate or chattels 
buy or sell at a fixed price within a speci- tape (t^). " tho ribbon of paper on which 
fled period “ ** ■ »- 


straight bill of lading (strAt bfl fiv Ud'lpg). 
a blit of lading with no reriuiremcnt be- 
yond that of delivery to the consignee 
strikebreaker (ati1k'brAk-«r). n. a worker 
hired to take the place of a worker on 

slob(stQb),n memorandurn in a checkbook 

of a check that has been given out 
sublet (sAM2t'). * f ond « i to rent to 
another property rented by oneself 
snbpeena (efilxpd'nA), n a writ ordenng a 
person to appear at court at a certain 

subpoena dnecs teeam (ddVs tS'kOrn). 
an order to appear in court with evidence 


ticker shows market transactions of 
the day 

tare (lAr), n an allowance for the weight of 
a container, the dilTcrrncc between gross 
and net weight of a shipment 

tariff (tAi^), n a list of duties which are 
payable on imports, a list of prices for 

tetter^ tircr), n. a bank officer who handles 

tenant (tCn'Ant), n. one who leases or rents 
real estate 

tenants in eommen (tfn'Ants In kCm'fin), 
persons holding the same property in 
common, i e . by distinct titles and not as 
Joint tenants 


K is creditor for another. 

rj company <s&b-«fd7 Ar-1 kdm'pa- 
nl), a company whose controlling interest 
Is held by another company, 
sandrfes (ifin'drli), n pf unclassified aft>* 
cles 

SDperrsrgo (sa-p(f-kAr'gA), r 


Covernment bonds, which could b« 
deemed by tho Government in ten years 
or allowed to run for forty 
terms of sale (tCirms 6v sAlJ, conditions set 
forth in making a sale 
testator (tfs-iA'Ur). n ono who has made a 
agent who will /on tatatm 


pay money In case another person fails tkker (ilk’fr), n a telegraphic Instrument 


... a fUl a contract, 
integrity 

snrpiBs (sAr'plAs), n. 


amount o 




recording transactions in tho market 
tight (lit), ari] said of tho market when 
there IS little money to l« loaned 

' contract for 


above a certain turn; undistributed time bargain (tim b'kr'gfn) 

I irofiCs, any excess of assets over total _ the future sale of stock 
labilities 

surveyor (sCr-vA’«r), n. agent of on insur- 
^e company to examine and report on 


timecard (kftrd), a card recording tho hours 
at which an employee starts and quits 


nsuranco time deposit (d&-pAx'It), a deposit not to 
' 3 stop be withdrawn until a certain i>eriod has 
elapsed or a specified numlicr of days' 
notice of intention to withdraw has been 

pven 

debited time money (m&n'f), money borrowed or 
loaned for a specified period of ti 


applications for manno oi 
suspend (sfis-pCnd’}, si to fail, 
payment. 

sDspenae areonnt (sfliwpHna' A-kountOr * 
l^gcr account containing the amounts of 
Items m doubt, to bo credited o •••*• 

later to the right accounts loaned for a snecifi 

utler Gfil'Wr), n one authonied lo *eU time study (sWidT), Vho eomputntion of tho 
goods to an army. time necessary to do a specific task 

aatde weight (sQt'l wAt), weight after i*re IHIo (tl'tl). n evidence of ownership 
isdwiuctcd tonnago (Wn^J), n tho weight a ship will 

syndicate (sTn'dI-kSt), n a group of carry m tons, capacity of a vessel 
bankers or capitalists acting together for tort (tArl), n a private or civil injury for 
an agreed purpose, such as undcrsrriting which damages may be obtained 
a new issue of secunties tracer (UAs'er), n a letter or telegram 
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which attcRijiti to locsto goods that have 

trade ( 

merce traffic 

Crtde acceptance (fik^p'tAns) a bill of CT- 
chaneo in payment for goods, marked as 
accepted by the purchaser, 
trade discount fdls koiuit), percentage off 
from tut pricoK allowed a dealer as Lis 
profit on rc<clline the goods 
tradC'Riark ('mdrk) n a symbol identify* 
ing an article as the pr^uet of a par- 
ticular maker and protected by law. 
especially w hen regiatcrcd at Vbe umtea 
States Patent Off ce 

trade name (nSni), a name which idenlifiea 
an article among ti^esmcn. also, a 
name which identifies a business coneem 
trade price (prlr), tl e price allowed by 
wholesalcra to retailm 
trade aale (sill) an auction by and for Iho 
trade, eitpeeialiy, an auction of book* 
(icUera 

trade*BnIon ('dn-yilD) n. a eombintlioD of 
voTkincmett to protect their osnx in- 
terests 

traffic (triffilc), n busineeadone.cepeeiaUy, 
busmen of a railroad 

(ranafer a^ent (tr&aa'fiir k'jSnt) an officer 
of a corporation who keeps aooount of 
transfers of ita stock and i*sue* pew 
certificates 

traiufer bi bUak <Tn bllngk), placement of 
a stock eertificato snth a new osnier 
without eadorycBent to him in the 
euatomary place on the back «( iho 
certificate 

transit duty (triln'sle da'tf)< • tai un p ossd 
on goods for passing through a counlry 
tmiuportaiioa UrfAs-por-U'shCla). n con- 
veying goods from one place to another 
Iran^Ipinent (tr&nsiehfp'miQt). n r^ 
moving goods from one ship or convey- 
aoce to another 

travelers’ cheeks (triv'cl-trs cb{ks), checks 
issued by a financial bouse or eiptess 
company for use by persona travehng. 
to M cashed at branch offices or asso- 
ciated banks 

treasnry notes (trSsh'Sr-I nSts), currency 
authonicd by the Sherman Act of 1890. 
retired by Act of fPOO, and replaced by 
new Sliver certificates 
tret (trtft), n an allowance for waste of 
4 lbs m 104 lbs . after taro has been 
deducted 

triplicate (trlp'U-kAt), s t to make three 
copies of a paper n the third copy 
trust company (trtist kfim'pfi-nll . a corpora- 
tion, under the laws of a btite, which 
administers estates and acts as guardian 
te trustee, also as fiscal agent 
trust deed (dH), a deed by which power 
is given to a group of creditors to for^ 
close mortgages upon default 
trustee {trii»-te’). n. one who holds pro(^ 
erty in trust for another 


irast fund (fQsdl, a fund placed in trust 
for a beneficiary 

(Wnovec (torn &-v4?) , n fl) a cycle of 
purchase, sale, and rsplacement of a 
stock of goods, (i) number of persons 
hired within a given period to replace 
tbose leaving or droppra from the pay- 


U 

uDase {fillj). n the amount which a cask 
lacks of being full 

fdttmo tfiltl-mfi), n last month, as your 
letter of (he I'th uflimo abbr ult 
OBcUlined goods (hn-klilmd' gcibdz) goods 
in government storehouses unclaimed 
after three years from importation, or on 
which duties have not been paid, may be 
eold at auction 

andencU (Iln^i2r-e21'), v f to sell below 
ths trade pnee 

underwrite (Oa^fr-rlO. ef to insure, to 
assume financial rcsponaibility for a ven- 
turo to wbsenbe 

underwriter (hn'dCr-rlt-fr) n a person who 
guarantees against losses or who guaran- 
tees loans stock or bond issues, etc 
uueafned Inerrment (6n-firnd' InTtrc- 
n^at), increase in vsJue from causes 
other than those of management or 
direct loh 

union (On'yflD). fi an organisation of 
working people for their common proteo- 
tion and bettement of working eondi- 
tiotia, wage aealea. and the like see craft 
union industrial union 
unlisted securities (6n-IBt'Id sfi-Vtt'rt tfi), 
stocks and bonds which are not ineludra 
lA ths approved Lata o! the leading stock 
cxchen^s 

unleoding (fin-litd'fng), n the selLng of 
•tock by holders informed of unfavor- 
able prospoela 

•Bseawoiihy (Qn^’wPr^AI), ad/ unfit for 
a voysgD m condition or equipment 
unsound Ihn-eound’), ad) unMife. of 
doubted solvency 

npeel price (Cp’rit pris), the minimum 
pneest which the courts permit property 
to be eold at a receivership sale following 
foreclosure the lowest price an owner 
IS witling to take at an auction sale of bia 
property 

usance (Os'fina) n the time allowed by 
usage for the payment of a bill of ex- 
change It differs greatly in different 
oountnes, any business custom 
usury (Q'zbdfi-rl), » the exaction of in- 
terest lo excess of the legal limit 


V 

vwlhl (riU'Id), adj Incapable of being right- 
ful^ overthrown or set aside, in force 
and effect 
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Tsloe {Til'd), » t to estimate n# worth 
TalDe receiTed (re^vd'), a phrase used m 
cotes acd bills to express a coasideratioa 
mdefiiutely 

Tendee (Tin-dc'), n. a buyer, OQe to whom 
sotnethmg is sold 
Tender (vSn'dor. ’dor), n a seller 
Tendne (vin-du'), n an auctiori sale 
venture (rfn’tur), n a mercantile epecula' 
tion or inTC'tmcnt 

verbatim (ver-bd'tlm), ode word for word 
vertical onion (vSr'tl-kal dn'yun), see uk- 
dustnal muon 

void (void), adj inoperative, iDeffective, 
null 

voidable (void'a-bl), adj tending to be< 
come of no legal e&eet if proper steps are 

Tourer (vou'chJr), n a receipt for a pay* 
tcent, a ebeeic that has been paid and re- 
turned to Its maVer by the buk, adocu- 
taent provmg a transaction 


W 

walrer fv£v'?r), n. a voluntary relisdmsh- 
^ ment of rights. 

warehonse (wgr'hous), n a fcutldinf Sot 
storage of goods 

warehoue receipt (rl*aO> a receipt for 
goods deposits ta a warehouse eomo, 
tunes It u made negotiable and traded in 
as repre'enbng ownership of the mer- 
chandise. 

warrant (wir'int), n a guaractee, a wnt 
authorumg a pervon to do something, as 
a icorronl for arrest, a conveyance of 
power to pay or receiT« moaey 

warranty (w&r'in-tl), n an undertalusg 
that goods or title are as represented 


wash sales (w&sh sals), fake sales made to 
influence the market 

wastage (wSa'tlj), n loss m handling, 
shrinkage 

waste {w&st), n refuse material, 
watered stock (waVtSrd stok), stock only 
partly covered by the capitiil of the issu- 
ing company 

waybill (wl 53). n a list of eysds given to 

wear and tear (wir ind thr), depreciation 
through use 

wharfage (hwawTftj). n a charge for use of 

when, as. and if Usned (hw?n. ix. find If 
tsh'ud), terms on which a projected issue 
of «eeunties is sometimes o&ered, rclenv- 
ing the intending issuer from reT>on«i- 
bility in case orders are taken and the 
scctinCies are not issued 
wholesaler (hcrsil^r). n one who buys 
in large Quantities to sell to retailers 
will (wl3). n. a formal document dispo-mg 
of one a property after his death 
withont reconrse (wtfi-out' re-koreO, with- 
out Lability on the part of an endorser of 
a promissory note to pay the amount of 
the note if the maker or any following 
endorser fails to do so 
working caplul (w^lcTng kSpl-tai), capital 
needed for and used in actual operation of 
a bufina s 

vrreckage {rSk'lj}, n. merchandise saved 
from a wreck 

wt, an abbreviation for weight 

y 

yield (yi!d), n return from an investment. 
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SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 

A Coadensed Collection of Common Words of Like and Opposite 
Meaning 


By dictionary definition, a S 3 rnonym for a pven word is “another 
word with the same meanrog.” In fact, howe\'er, there are no, or 
at best extremely few, true 8ynon)Tns. Always there is some slight 
shade of difference in value. 

But for almost all words there are possible substitutes; other 
words that have so nearly the same meaning that one may be 
used for the other as a means to avoid tiresome repetition. 

Vital distinctions mxist be observed in using any list of synonyms 
and antonyms. For example, with reference to persons, dull and 
stupid are as a rule interchangeable; but a dull knife is not to be 
called a stupid knife. Such a list as is here presented must be used 
with intelligent discrimination. The entries are necessarily sug- 
gesUve rather than final. 

Antonyms are terms of oppoate meaning to synonyms: as /osf, 
slow; strong, iceak; long, short. 

Knowledge of synonyms and antonjins is a source of strength in 
writing. It enriches the vocabulary. Use of synonyms avoids 
wearisome repetition. Use of anton)mis enables a speaker or writer 
to rise to a sharp or vivid climax by means of direct contrast. 

In the following list, antonyms are enclosed in parentheses 


•bindon lesT«, fcmkbe. 

de'ert. renounce, eurrrnder, twioquuh, 
quit lorco. weive <Keep,tiold.io«iDtsio. 
cten»h ) 

•bale (a bfttO. e f * * decre^ ebb. 


-idle, tubeide, moderate, reduce 
•cn llnctcaae.TenTe. enlaisc acciavate. 

■bbreviale (2<brS'Tl-St), * ( ehorteit, 
•bndge, rurtail. contract, coBdeoae. r^ 
duce (Lxtcnd ) 

abettor (i-bH'it). n Bssiatant temtoij. 
aefiornplice promoter, instigator, pat- 




compliahment attainment (Incompo* 
teoty) 

able (i'bl). adj strong {powerful mtueular, 
•talaart, vigorous athletic, robust, 
brawny, akiUIul, adroit, oorapetcot e{> 
Bcicnt, capable clever, aclf-qualilied, 
telling CttM (Weak) 

•boliah (S-bftlTsh) e t quash, destroy, 
revoke, abrogate aoDul. cancel aomhi* 
late extinguish vitiate, invalidate nul> 
Wy. end remove, repeal (Establish, 
continue support sustain enforce ) 
abortive (S-bdr'tlv), adj fruitless, meffeo- 
tuj idle inoperative, vain, futite (Ef- 


detest, abominate, . . 

(Love, admire esteem, approve) 

•bQily li-bm tl>. n capability, talent. 


fectu^ } 

•boat {i-boutO. prO> concerning, regard- 
ing relative to with regard to. as to. 
reTiccting, referring W a/!t around, 
nearly approximatcry 
absent (kb'ecnt), odj inatteotivo ab* 
atracted not sttendiOg to. listless, 
dreamy (Present ) 
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aitsck(l-t&V'),> { assail, assault, eDMttBtor 
(Defend ) 

tllalfl (lt-t 2 n’),vt gain, master, aCGODiiiluli, 
achieve, win, get, acquire e t reach 
(Forfeit, abandon, lose ) 
aadaelt 7 (airbus'! tl). n boldoeaa, effron- 
tery, htfdihood, termenty (Meeloieas) 


catch (kfiteb), vt grasp, gnp, capture, 
clutch, clasp, teixe, snatch, aecure, take 
(Miss, lose restore, release ) 
cause (kaws). n motive, reason (Effect, 
consequence ) 

ceaae (sts) st and st finish, quit stop, 
temunate. discontinue, leave off, end 
(Clontinire, begin, inaugurate start ) 
certain (saFtla), otf; aecure, sure (Ooubt- 
(ul) 


baffle (bun), 1 1 confound, defeat, 
cert. (Aid. abet ) 

bear(bhr). It cndura, eufftr *t support, chanicable (eb&n)’&J?ll, uf; fickle, 
carry, convey, transport . . 

beat (bet). sX defeat, overpower over- 
throw. rout 

beaBtlfnl (bO'tl'fdol), adj fine, handsome, 
pretty, bewitching, attractive coBiety 
(Homely, ugly, hideoua, bomd, uaau 


bcnmlng (bll-kfim'log] , adj decent, fit. 
seemly, suitable befitting, graceful (Un- 
becoming, unsuitable, unfitting, fflia- 

bcg (Mg), St and et beseech, crave, en- 
treat, implore solicit, supplicate (Ci*e) 
benefit (wn'i-fiti. n (avoc, advantage. 

lundoaie etvUity (laiury ) 
blaraa (bUm), *( censure, eendemn, re- 
prove, leptoach. upbraid (TVaisc ) 
bleinJth(blfim1ab).n defect disfiguremeot, 
usperfection, flaw, epeck. epot. ttain 
(wnamant) 

blei (bl6t). St. eaoeel, efface, expunge, 
sraae, obliterate 

bold (bbld). adj brave darug. learteee, 
intrepid undaunted (Timid ) 
border (bOr'dSr). n bnm, bnnk. edge, 
margin, mo, verge, boundary, eonfinei 
frontier 

bound (bound), *J circumscribe, ooofine, 
limit, rcstnet 

break (brfik), * I crack, split, emash, bruise 
crush, pound squeeze 
bright (brit). adj bnUiant, luminous, 
rplcndent, clear, radiant, shmuig (Dull ) 
brittle (brftl) adj fra^e, breakable 
(SoUd) 

bDamcsa (bli'nis) n avocation, employ- 
ment. engagement, occupation, art. pt^ 
fessioo, trade 


langcaoie lenan) a-oi), on; uciue, inccFn- 
etant, mutable. variable (Unchangeable) 

character (kfiridk-Ur), n reputation, re- 
pute standing 

cheap (chSp) adj inexpensive, inferior, 
common (Dear) 

cirenmatanee (efir'kflm-et&ns). n fact, m- 

ctaas (kUs) n degree Order, rank 

coaunaBd (kd-m&nd'), n, injunction, order, 
precept 

eemnadlir (kd-m&d'btf). « goods, mer- 
ebandase ware 

common (bSm'CW) aJj mean ordinary, 
Ttilgar ^Lneommon extraordinary) 


compel (kotn-pfil'). e 1 fotee oblige 
eitate make coerce (Coat lead ) 
compenaattOB (kbn-pi&ssi'aban), n. 


amends rceompense. mnuneration, r^ 
quital, reward 

complain tkbm-plfiTi'), s t lament mureiur, 
regret. repine (Rejoice) 
comply (kom-pU) st aeecde, eonfom, 
submit yield (Iteluae) 
compound (kfim'pound), odj complex 
(Sitnp)e ) 

cemprenend (kfim'prMiod) sr comprise, 
ineluds nnbrace. grasp tinderitaod, 
perceive (Exclude, mistake ) 
cSMnprise (kSm-pris') t i comprehend, 
oontain, embrace, include 

■ (kfio-oel'), » I hide, secrete (Un- 




w) 


cancel (klln'sH), tl nullify, abolish, annol. 
rescind qnash revoke repeal (Mamtaio, 
estabbsh, sustain, uphold approve) 
candid (khn'did) odj smeere, bonert 
trutliful. irank, fair, impartial, unbiased 
(Cunning adroit crafty, sly. shrewd, 
tncky. wily, subtle, deceitful, actful ) 
capable (ki’pS-bl), adj able, competent 
(Incompetent ) 

care (kAr). r> anxiety, concern, sobcitude, 
heed, attention (llecdlessoess, negb- 


dentaod 

ceneluslon (kon-klfi'shOn), n inference, 
deduction 

rendesnn (kftn-dSm'), »( censure, blame, 
disapprove reprove (Justify, exonerate, 
acquit approve ) 

conduct (kon-dfikt'l.Tt direct guide, lead, 
govern, regulate manage 
confirni (kon-fOrm'), » t corroborate, ap- 
prove, attest (Contradict) 
coneict (kon’fllkt), fl combat, contest.;, 
contention, struggle (Teace quiet ) 
cenlute (kon-IOt’l, tl disprove, refute, 
oppugn (Approve ) 

cons^uenee (kCn'e^kwEiia), n effect, 
event, issue, result (Cause ) 
eonMer (kon-slder). tl and «t reflect, 
ponder, weigh 

coBsWenl (kon^Is't^nt). adj. constant, . 
compatible (Inconsistent.) 
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contend (Ic6n-tfnd0. contest, daputo, define vt. fii, settle, determine, 

Btnve, BtruRRle, combat bimt ^ . 

contlflUiiJ (kon-tln'O-ai), adj constant, defrar {dfi-fra'). « t meet, liquidate, pay. 
continuous, perpetual, incessant (Inter- dieclmruo 

jnittcnt) demec {de-RrBT, n p-ade, extent, mcaauro. 

continuance (k6n-ttn'a-4ns). n continua- deliberate (de-lIb'Cr-it). consider, me- 
tion, duration (Cossation ) ditate, consult, ponder, debate 

eoDtInne (ton-tin'Q), tl and et pcreist, demonstrate (dBm'on-atrat). rt prove, 
persevere, pursue, prosecute (Cease ) show, eahibit illustrate 

contradict (kbn-tra^Ikt'), »t deny, pun- depart (de-pilrt'), 1 1 leave, quit, decamp, 
say, oppose (Confirm ) retire, tnthdraw. vanish (Remain ) 

contrast (kon-trlst*), tl eompare. dis- deprive (de-prlv'). vt strip, bereave. 

enminnto, dilTercntiatc de*poil. rob, divest 

convey (kon-va*), « I transfer, shilt, move, depute (dc-pflt ),» f appomt, comimssion, 
change, carry transport, transmit, pve charge, intrust, delegate, autbonre, a^ 
(Keep, hold, possess, retain ) credit 

correct (ko-rJkt'). SI rectify, reform. deacribe (di-akrtbO, 1 1 delineate, portray, 

coat (k^t) n charge, expense, price explain, illustrate, define, picture 

enraory (kfir'sS-rn. ad;, desultory, hasty, deaerve (de-xaiV), * I ment, earn, justify, 
slight (Thorough ) wm . , 

enstora (kfis'tflm), n. fashioa. manner, design (dc-xin'), n delineation, sketch, 
practice. drawing, niniiing, artfulness, contrivance 

deairable (d^tlr'i-bl), adj expedient, ad- 
D visat^e, valuable, acceptable, proper, 

judicious, beneficial, prontable, good. 

danger (dan’jfir), n haxard.Mnl (Safety) dealre (dc-sIrO, n lenpng. afleetion, crar- 
deadly (dSd'U). od/ fstal^ dcatruelive, >oe. coveting, wish 

mortal deatruetlve (du-etrfik'tiv), od; detrimental, 

decay (d^kil7, a. deeltee, coRfumptico hurtful, aoxious, tnjunou*. dtletcriciis. 

(OroMh ) baleful, baneful, subversive (Creative ) 

deceit (de-sfit*), n imposition, tnek. delu- desollery (des'Ql-t^-rl). odj rambling, dis- 
iion, guile, beguilemcnt, treachery, sham cursive, loose, unmethodieol, superficial, 
(TruUifulness ) unsettled, errstie, fitful (Thorough ) 

deceive (dd^vO, *r. delude, imposo upon, detail n particular, specification, 

overreach, gull, dupe, cheat minutiao s I porticularixe, enumerate, 

decide (dd^ld’), si deternuoe, settle, specify (Gencraliio) 

adjudicate. tcraioate, roeolvc deter (dfi-tdr'), vt. warn, stop, dissuade, 

decipher (dB^U'Cr), vt read, spoU. inter- terrify, scare (Encourage) 
ptet. solve detriment (dfit’rl-mlnt). n loss, harm, in* 

decision (d^Iih'Qn), n determination, jury, deterioration (Benefit) 

conclusion, resolution, firmness (Vacil- devehip (dC-vUrop), c 1 . unfold, amplify, 
lotion ) expand, enlargo. 

declsraiion (dSk-la-rfi'sbOn), n avowal, device (do-vls'), n. artifice, expedient, 
manifestation, statement, profession contrivance 

dccrcaao (dfi-krfis'), s i. and s t dinuoish. dictoto (dik't&t), st prompt, suggest, 
lessen, wane, decline, retrench, curtail. enjoin, order, command 
reduce (Grow ) dictatorial (dik-tfi-tb'rl-al), odi. imperative, 

deed (dSd), n. act, action, commission, impcnous.domtneenng, arbitrary, tyran- 
achicvemcnt. ustrument, document. ni^, overbearing (Submissive ) 

deem (dBm), s( judge, estimate, consider, difference (dirBr-cns), n. variation, con- 
think, suppose, conceive trast, disparity, separation, disagreement, 

deep (dBp). adj profound, subterranean, diacim.dissent.estrangcmeDt, variety 

submerged, designing, abstruse, learned different (dU’Br-cat],adj various, manifold, 
(Shallow ) diverse, unlike, separate, distinct. (Simi- 

defsca (d^fia'). vl mar, cpoil, ujure, Inr) 
disfigure^ (Ueautify) difficult (dlfT'kfilt), adj severe, arduous, 

default (du-fawll'), n. lapse, forfeit, omi^ laborious, trying, hard, intricate, in- 
sion, absence, want, failure voived. perplexing, obscure, unmaaage- 

defect (dd-(Bkt'>, n. imperfection, flaw, able. (Easy ) 
rault.bleTnish.(Beauty,iinpn)veneat) dJgttlfy (dJg'nJ-fJ), vl. aggrandise, Wevafe, 
defense (dS-fins'), n. excuse, plea, vindica- invest, exalt, advance, promote, honor. 

bon. bulwark, rampart (Degrade ) 

defer (dc-fOr'), St. delay. postpone, put oB. diUgeace (dfl'S-jJas), ti. care, assiduity, 
prorogue, adjourn, (toree, expedite) attention, heed, mdustry. (Negligence) 

deficient (de-flsh'cnt), odj. short, wanting, diminish (dl-mlnish), » f and c » lessen, 
inadequate, scanty, laeomplcte. (Com- reduce, contract, curtaJ, retreneh. (la- 


plcia) 
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WJs^-Kn-lO. Ti as- 

capAcity 

discern (dl-rOmO, tl behold, deeety, 
obaerve, recofmize, see, disemmaste, 

disc^Iine (^1 plio), n order, itnctncsa. 

traiomA, coercioo. punishment, orgamsa* 
tion (Confusion, dcmoraliration ) 
differ (db-kflv'jr), tJ discloae, detect 
make known, find, invent, contrive, 
expose, reveal 

discreet (dl^krStO, ndi cautious, prudent, 
wary, judicious (Indiscreet ) 
discrepancy (dls>VrSp'iln-eT), n disagree^ 


duplicate (da'ptl-k&O, n {ateimile lepUca, 
likeness, imitation, copy, counterpart, 
reproduction (hlodel, onginal, pattcni, 


abte) 

d*{a<ne(dwTn'dI),t > pine, waste dimmish, 
decrease, fall off (Grow ) 


dishonest (dls^n'&t). «dj unjust, fraudu- 
lent, unfair, deceitful, cheating, decep- 
tive, wrongful (Honest ) 
dltm^ (dta-mls'), at scca off, disehaigc. 

discard, banish (Retain ) 
display (dla-pU'), si show, spread out, 
exhibit, expose (Hide ) 
di^ose (dla-poi'l.sj arrange, place, order, 
give, bestow 

dispute (dla-pfitO, sf, and s> argue, 
contest eoDtend, question impugn 
(Assent } n arguraept, debate, contra 
ver«y.qutrrel,disagreem*Dt (Harmony) 
diaseni (dMatO, 1 1. disagree, differ, vary 
(Aeeent } 

distinct (dls-tnckt'), dear, plain, 
obvious, different, separate (Obeeure. 
indiatmet ) 

dleilngoieb (dls>(!ng'gielsh). tJ perceive. 

discern mark out, divide diecnminate 
diatin^l8hed(dle'Un^gsdabt).adj tamous, 
glorious, far-famed, noted. lUustnous. 
eminent, celebrated (Obeeure, uaknown, 

diatrtbnte (dta-trfb'fitl , el allot, share, 
dispense, apportion, deal (Collect ) 
disuse (dl^Qs’), n discontinuance, aboli- 
tion, desuetude (Use) 
divide (dl-vTd') e t part, eeparate. di#- 
tnbute, deal out, sever, sunder 
do (dob), tt effect, make, perform, sc- 
complisb, finish, transact, achieve, com- 
plete. realize, perpetrate, execute 
doubt (dout), n uncertainty, luspenac, 
besitstion, scruple, ambiguity (Or- 
taisty) 

draw (draw), v i pull, haul, drag attract, 
inhale, tketeh oesenW 
dreadfnl (drMfdbl) adj fearful, frightful. 

shocking, awful homble. bomd. terrific 
drees (dr{s), n clothing, attire apparel 
garments, costume, garb, bvery, raiment 
dnfl (drift), n purpose, meaning scope, 
aim, tendency, direction 
diy (dll), odj and, parched, Lfeless, daQ, 
tedious unmterestmg, tneagre (htoist, 
mtcresting succulent ) 
dne (do), aqj owing to, attnbutable to, 
just, fair, proper n debt, nght 


ar^dm) tJ acquire, obtam. win, gam, 

ease (gz). e t calm, alleviate, allay, 
mitigate, appcaae, assuage, pacify, di^ 
tawden nd (Annoy, worry ) 
easy (Sz'l). adj light, comfortable, imcon- 
etraiced (Difficult, hard ) 
economical (a-ko-nfirnt-kal), a 4 j sparing, 
saving ptovidenl, ihnfty. (ni^. tateful, 
niggardly (Wasteful) 

^Se «j). n border, bnolc, nm, brim, 
margin verge 

efface (Mbs'), t C blot out, expunge. 

obbterats. wipe out, cancel erase 
eff'eet (Wskt'j, a consequence, result, 
issue event, execution, operation e I 
occomplisb, fulfil], resLss achieve, exe- 
cute opiate, complete 
effective (i,|f Idtlv), alo; effineot, operative, 
serviceable (Vais, meffsctuel ) 
efficacy (<lf'!,ka-sO. n effineory, energy, 
egcocy. inslrumentalily 
efficient (^nsb'lnt),a<f> effectual, effective, 
competent, eapoble. eble fitted 
eUmmaie (f-Uml-nfit), s I drive out, eXPcl, 
thrust out. eject, cast out, enut. dislodge, 
baiiub. proscribe 

elocKlaie (j-IQ'sI^t), 1 1 make plain, 
explain, clear up, illustrate 
chide (d-lad'l, t( erode, escape, avoid. 

enhicDt (Jm'I-nlnt). edi distinguished, 
signal, coospiruous. noted prominent, 
elevated, renowned, famous, glorious, 
Ulustnous (Obscure, unknown ) 
emit (A-mlt'), give out, throw out. exhale, 
disebarge, vent 

eoipler (<m-ploiT, »f occupy, busy, take 
up witb. engross 

employment (dm-ploi'mCot), n business, 
avocation, engagement, office, function, 
trade profeuion, occupation, calling, 

CBctooe (Ss-USsO. tJ surround, shut m. 
fence m cover, wrap 

encearace (dn-kfirlii, vf countenanco, 
aanction, support (oater,chensh.mspuit, 
embolden, animate cheer, mate, urge, 
impel, stimulate (Deter) 
end (tad), n. aim. object, purpose, result. 
coDCluaton. upshot, close, expiretion, 
tennmatioD, extremity, sequel 
eodeavor (ea^Sv'er), s i attempt, try. 
eesay, strive, aim 
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ensaee (Jn-gajO. » ‘ employ, busy, occupy, esplabi (Sks-pliln'), e t expound, interpret, 
attract, mvito, allure, entertain, engross, lUuatrate, elucidate 
take up, enlist express {Sks-prSaO, declare, signify, 

enjoin (?n*]Oin’}, order, ordaia, appoint, otter, tell. 

prescribe cxtnragant (Sks-trST'a-gint), adj laTiab, 

enlarge (?n-lirjT, »< increase, extend, profttse, prodigal {Parsimonious) 
augment, broaden, swell (Dimmish ) 
enmity (Sn'ml-tl), *» animosity, hostility, 

ill 1^, maliciousness (tnendsbip) F 

enormona (^ndr'mQs), odj gigantic, colo»* 

sal, huge, vast, immense, prodigious facetlona ({i-(>£'ab&s), od; pleasant, Jocular, 
(InsigniAcont ) jocose (Senous ) 

enough (S-nWO, adj sufficient, plenty, factor (fdk'ttr), n agent 
abundant (Wantmg, lacking ) faQ <(11). et to (all short, be deficient, 

enroll ((nTClO. t< enlist, hst, register. (Accomplish) 
record faint (flnl). adj weak, irresolute, faltenng, 

enterprise (So'Ur>pr(s), n undertakmg, feeble, tuguid. (Forcible, fresh, hearty, 

endearor, venture, energy resolute) 

entrance ((n'trins), n ingress, access, door, fair (fir), edj clear, equitable, honest, 
approach, inlet, entry, gate, opentog. reasonable (Stormy, unfair ) 
portal. (Ejection, refusal, expulsion, exit, fcithfnl ((Jth'fSfil). adj. stanch, devoted, 
egress, withdrawal ) tnisty, true, loym, constant {Faithless, 

eijiial (I'kwdl), adj equable, even, Lke. false, untrue ) 

alike, umforni (Unequal) fkllhleas (flthOfia), perfidious, treaeh- 

eradicate (S-rldl-klt), >J. root out, ex- erous (haithful) 
tirpate, exterminate fall (fawl), « t drop, droop, sink, tumble, 

erroneoiu {d<fi'nMs),adj incorrect, mac- (Ri«e) 

• curate, inexact (Exact.) ^ . famona(fl'mQ$).od; celebrated, renowned, 

enot Wr'tr). n. blunder, mistake. {Troth) lUnstnous (Obscoje) 
especially (Ss-pdsh'al-O, ndr ebiefiy. par- fast (fist), od;. rapid, quick, fleet, expediti- 
ticularly, principally. (Generally) ous (Stow) 

establish ((»*Ulb'Ush),«( buildup, confirm, fear (Hr), n umidity, timorousness, fright, 
(Overthrow ) appretiension, trepidation (Bravery ) 

eateem (Se-HmO, n. regard, respect (Con- feeling (Hllag), n sensation, sense, eenai- 
tempt ) bihty, susceptibibty (Insensibility ) 

estimate (Ss'tS-mllt), tf eppraise, eppr^ fertile (ffir'tO), sdj fruitful, prolific, plenty 
ciate esteem, compute, rate. ous, productive (Sterile ) 

cTide ($>vlld'), t4. equivocate, prevaricate figure (fIg’Or), n allegory, emblem, metar 
eten (i’vn), adj, level, plain, smooth. pbor, symbol, picture, type 

(Uneven ) find (find), » / descry, discover, espy, 

event {d-vUnt*), n. accident, adveolure. (Lose, overtook ) 
ucident, occurrence, fine (fin), adj delicate, nice, admirable, 

evu (8'vl), n lU, barm, mischief, splendid ((^arse. clumsy, huge ) 

fortune (Good ) fine (fin), n forfeit, forfeiture, mulct, 

exact (fg-sikt'), adj. nice, particular, penalty 

punctu^ (Inexact.) firm (((inn), odi constant, eoLd, steadfast, 

examination (8g-x&m-T-n&'6han),n. investi- fiied.stahlc (Weak) 

gation.mquiry,Tesearch,search.icrutmy first (fOist), adj. foremost, chief, earliest, 
exceed ({k>s8d ), v i. excel, outdo, surpass. (Lut } 

transcend. (Fall short ) fit (fit), ef accommodate, adapt, adjust, 

exceptional (8k4fp'sh(Ia-&]), adj. uneom- suit 

mon, rare, extraordinary. (Common ) fix (flks), t f determine, establish, settle, 
excess (fk^ds'), n profusion, rurplus, limt, decide, 

nperfiuity, waste. lavuhiiiHs. luxuriance. fluetiuUng (flfik'ta-&t-!ag). c<() wavermg, 
oissipation, extravagance (Poverty .wont, hesitating, oscillating, vacillating, change 

need. lack, s^tiness, frugality, econ- (rmn. steadfast, decided ) 
omy. dearth, destituuon) folka (Kks), n pf persons, people. indiM- 

execute (ek sS-kOt), t (. fulfill, perform duals. 

follow (fWo). sJ. succeed, ensue, imitate, 
(subjert ) copy, pursue 

exercise {8k »8r-slx). » f. and n practice. follower (tOl'Wr), n. partisan, disciple, 
exhanstire (fg-iaws'tlv), adj. thorough, adherent, retamer, pursuer, successor 
complete. (Cursory ) folly ((dlT). n silliness, foolishness, im- 

cxlgeoey (Ck'd-jcn-sD. n emergency becibty, weakness. (Wudom ) 

espertznefit(eks-p8rq-m£nt),n proof, trial, foolish (foSnsh), adj. simple, eiUy, irra- 
tional, bromiess, imbecile, croxy, absurd. 
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prrpo9t«nnu. ndiculoiu, nonseniical. 
(Discteel w«e ) 

forbear (f&r-bAr'). 1 1 abstam. refrain, 
withhold 

force (fSri). n. strength, vigor, dmt, 
might, energy, power, violence, army, 
host t(. compel {Pereiiade} 
forecast (fbr'k&st), n forethought, 
eight, premeditation, progBOeticatu» 
foregoing (for>TOlog), adj antecedent, an* 
tenor, preceding, previous, prior, fcKiDer 
foresight ifor'sit), ri forethought, forecast, 
premeditation 

forge ^forj), tJ com, invent, frame, feigji, 
fabricate, counterfeit 

forgive (for-givO, *< pardon, remit, ab* 
solve acquit, excuse, except 
forgo <{or*eo'}, vf tt’til, Klmquisb, tet co, 

fortom (f3r4dro'), od; forsaken, abandoned 
deeerted, deeolate, tone, loneeome 
form (fdrm). n ceremony, eolemeity, ob- 
servance nte, figure, enape, eonforma- 
tion. fashion, appearance, representation, 
resemblance *J make, create, produce, 
constitute, arrange, fastuon, mould 
formal (f&rmal), adj eereoanious, pre- 
eiM. exact, stiff, methodical, affected 
(Informal natural) 

former ({te'mEr), edj antecedent, antenor, 
previaus, prior, preceding, foregoing 
fe^witb (forth*wUA‘), adi immediiatcly. 
directly. Instantly, instantaneously 
(Anon ) 

fortmde (fdr’tf-tdd). n, eadurtnee, resolu- 
tion, fearlessasM, dauntlessneas (neak* 
ness ) 

fortunate (IdPtfi-nltl, adj lucky, happy, 
ansptcioua, prosperous, cuccoesfuL (C'n* 
fortunate ) 

forcuia (fSt^tOfi). n chance, fate. luck, 
doom, destiny, property, posseseioD, 

fragile (fiSjH), cdj bnttlc, fraJ, debcale, 
feeble (Strong ) 

fragnenta (fr&g'mjiits),n pf pieces, scraps, 
learmgt. chips, remains, remnants 
frame (fr&m), v t construct, invent, com, 
fabneste, forge, mold feign, make, corn- 

franchise (frha'ehlz), n right, exemption. 

iznmimity, privilege, freedom suRrsge 
frank (frfingk), adj artless, csndid. sincere, 
free, easy, familiar, open, ingenuous, 
plain (Tncky, insincere ) 
trand (frawd), n deceit, deception, du- 
pbnt}. guUe. cheat, imposition (flon- 
eety ) 

freak (frfk) n fancy humor, vagary, 
whim, caprice, crotcheL (Purpose, rest^ 
lutvon) 

free (fr$), odj Lberal. generous, bountiful, 
bounteous, raunifimt, frank, artless, 
candid, familiar, open, independent. Ui>- 
confioed. unrtsened, usreetnetod. ex- 
empt, clear, loose, easy, careless. (Slav- 
ish, sungy, artful. cosUy). eX release. 


set free, deliver, rescue, bberste, en- 
(Tsoetuae, affranchise, eraancipats, ex- 
empt (liislave. bmd ) 
freedom (fre'ddm). n Lberty. indepen- 
dence unrestraint, fsmilianty. license, 
franchise, exemption, pnvilege (Slavery) 
firgaent ^rSkwent], adj often, common, 
usual, general (Itsirs ) 
frlghtfal (frlt'fdfil), adJ fearful, dreadful, 
dire ^direful, terrific, awful, homble, 

frugal (frdb'gal) ad] provident, eeonom- 
icaL saving O^asteful, extravagant) 
ftn^ity (froo-gmi-tl), " parsimony, pru- 
dence economy, miserliness, scnmpiog. 
earing, thrift, sparing (Luxury, nebes, 
waste, wealth, opulence, liberality, boun- 
ty, abundance, afBuenee, extravagance) 
fruitful (froot fool) edj fertile probfic, 
productive, abundant, plentiful, plen- 
teous (Darren, sterile ) 
fmldeas (frcSt'lSs), od; vain, useless, idle, 
abortive, bootlw, unavailing, without 
avail 

fmstrale (frfis'trSt). s t defeat, foil, balk, 
disappoint 

fulfill (fd&l fa*), fX accomplish, effect, eom- 
pUte 

four (fdMI), adr completely, abundantly, 
perfectly 

faille (fU'tO) ad; tn&ing. tnvul, frivolous, 
asd^ (bffecuva.) 


O 

gala (g&s), n profit, emoliunmt, advan- 
tage, bdiefit. winnings, aanungs (Lost.)' 
vj g«t, atqim, obtain, attain, protraxe, 
eoni «u, achieve, reap raahxe, raseb 
(Loos ) 

gang (ging). n band, horde, company, 

CBpicilp},'* breach, cbasm,hoUQW, cavity, 
clelt. crevice, nft. clunk, 
famish (ghr'sbb). *( embelliah, adorn, 
beautify, deck, decorate 
gather (gfUh’er), si pick, cull, assemble, 
muster, infer, collect (Soitter ) 
gandy (gaw'df) ad; showy, flashy, taw- 
dry. gay, gbttenng, bespangled. (Som- 
ber ) 

generous (ifn'Cr-fis), adj beneficent, noble, 
booorabTe, bountiful, liberal, free, mag- 
oaairacua. (SigganDy, greedy, muetly, 
stingy, parsimonious.) 
geanlne (jfn'Q-Ia). adj real, true, unsf- 
fectod. sincere (False ) 
get (gCt). vX obtain, earn, gam. attain, 
procime, achieve, acquire 
gift (gBt). n donation, benefaction, grant, 
alms, beriuest, present, gratuity, boon, 
faculty, talent. (Purchase ) 
gfgaatK odf eolomal, huge, 

enonsous. vast, prodigious, immense. 
(Diminutive) 
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jiTC cede, dehTer, grant, bestow, basten {baa'll), accelerate, dispatch, 

confer, yield, impart expedite, speed (Delay ) , , 

glimpse (gUmpe), n. glance, toot, glint haaty (has'U), adj humed, Ul-adTised 
glitter (gUt'Sr), gleam, stme, ^sten, , v t 

glister, radiate hatard (b&i'Std), n. peril, chance, nak, 

glorlons (glo'rl-lla), ad} famous, renowned, , venture 

distmgmshed, noble, exalted (Inla* heap (hep), s I accumulate, amass, pile 
njQua) hearty (hitr'tl), cordial, smcere, warm, 

glory (gto'ri), n honor, fame, renown. j . . j 

splendor, grandeur (Infamy ) heavy (hfivT), ad] burdensome, ponderous, 

glut (gWt). V 1 gorge, stuff, cram. ctoy. <Lie“t ) 

satiate, block up. heed (h«d). n care attention 

gofgol.sr depart, proceed, move, budge, heighten (hlt'n), sj enhance, exalt, elevate, 
raise 

good (good), n benefit, weal, advantage, help (hfilp), abet, encourage, aid, assist, 
profit, boon (Evd ) adj virtuous, reheve, succor (Ilmder, oppose, thwart, 
righteous, upright, just, true (Wicked, , , , 

) beaitate (b£zl-tat), tt falter, stammer, 

gorgeons {gflr'jOs), adj. superb, grand, . , . , , 

magnificent, splendid (Plain, simple ) hide (hid). tJ cover, disguise, cloak, con- 
govem (gav'em), « t. control, rule, direct. ««J. bury, veil, suppress, scrwn. entomb, 
manage, command. ae^te (Betray, confess, admit, avow, 

government (gav’Sm-mSnt), n rule. aute. c*tohit, ivulge, ex^, show reveal. 

eontrol. sway. «*venije. teU. uncover ) 

graceful (grls'faD.odj becoming, comely, hlA (hi), ed; exalted, steep, towering, 
elegant, beautiful (Awkward ) j , 

*Sr?¥>.S’ 

gPMt ?pint). eh bestow, impart, give. (WrD). n habitation, dwelling, fir^ 

yield, cede, aUow. confer, n.^1. t«wtb, house, residence, domicile, 

gra5^^p“s (“catch, leiae.gnpe, clasp. “““ 

grS?^S‘*{gt4t'f35l>. adj agreeable, pleas- 
ing. welcome, thankful. (Harsh ) ^^**^®***t?^ 

great (gratl.od; big, huge. large, tnajesUc, «»«“• 

vest, grand, noble, august. (BOiaU ) .. 

gross (gr58), ad], coarse, outrageous, un- confidence, expectation, 

eeemfr. ahamHul, indelicate (Delicate) l \ 

group {gr55p). n. assembly, cluster. coUeo- “§ >J®®Per«e 

tion, clump, order, clast ff'ijV’ burning, fiery, 

grow (gro), s i mcrease, vegetate, expand, . , 

advance. (Decay, decrease } however (ho\«v'6r), con; nevertheless, 

growl (groul), » » grumble, snarl, murmur, . j . u • • 

complau bumble (hum bl). od; modest, submissive, 

grudge (grSj), n malice, rancor, rate, ptoin.unostenutious, simple (Ilaughty); 

pique, hatred, aversion. ’ * degrade, tunmiate, mortify, abase, 

gude (gll), n deceit, fraud (Candor) (Exalt) 

guntleea (^t'lSs), od;. harmless, mnocent v 

guilty (gU'tO. ad], culpable, sinful, cnmiaaL 

idea (I-d5'4), n thought, imagmation 
2 IgaoTBBt (I^nfi-rint), adj unlearned, ilhter- 

ale, uninformed, uneducated. (Knowing ) 

TOto^ii, illicit, 

^ contraband, illegitimate. (Legal) 

‘^^on?(Benefitd ”* *J. explam, elucidate, 

harmless (hirni'lSs). adj. safe, innocuous, 01 will (wB), enmity, hatred, antinathy. 
mnocent (IlurtfuL) (Good will ) 
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Inuflne (T-mSiln), rl concciTc, (ancr* 
apprehend, think, presume 
imitate (Tni'I-tSt), 1 1 copy, epe, tninue^ 
muck, counterfeit 

Inunediate ad] pressing, in- 

etant, next, proximate 
immediatelr <l*m('dMt-ll), adt isitantlr, 
forthwith, directly, presently 
immense (I>tnlns0, adj vast, cnarmoos, 
huge, pr^igious monstrous 
irarannily (P-mO'iit-tf), » pririlege, pre- 
rogative, exemption 

Impair (Im-p&r), ■ t injure, diminish, de- 

Impsrt (Izn-part‘). i ( reveal, divulge. 

disclose, discover, bestow, afford 
impartial (Im-par'thSl], adj just equitable, 
unbiased (Vartial) 

Impeach (bn-pech'}, rJ accuse, charge. 

impede (Im-pfd ), e l binder, retard ot>- 
atrurt, prevent (Help ) 

Impediment ([m*pMl-mSot). n obsCrae- 
tioD, hindrance, obstacle barrier, bar, 
clog, encumbrance (Aid, assistance, 
benefit help ) 

Impel (Im-pfl ) t ( animate, induce, laeile, 
initigate, embolden (Retard ) 

Impending (Im-pCnd'lag), adj . 
threatening 

-iperatlve (Im 

despotic, authoritative 
Imperfection (Im pfr-(Slc'abllti), n fault, 
blemish, defect, vice 

Imperil (Ira pCr^}, 1 1 eadangcr. baxard, 

tnptleate <bix'’pll-kfit),«,t lavolve.eutangte. 

embarrass compromise 
Impir (Im-plIO, « < involve compriae. ia> 
fold import, denote, signify 
importance (Itn-pAr'tfine). n iigmfication. 
BigniScance, avail, eonsequence, weight, 
gravity, moment 

Imprcaaive (Tm'prCs'Tv), adj etirruig. for- 
cible, exciting, affecting, moving 
improve (Im-proov'). aJ and > s amend, 
better, mend, reform, rectify, ameliorate 
(Detenorate ) 

improvideni (Ira-prSrl-dSot) adj careless, 
incautious, imprudent prodigal, waste- 
ful. leckleas.iaab (Tbiuly) 

Impulse (Im’pQb) n incentive, incilcment. 
motive, instigation 

impulsive (Im-pfil'slv), o<f; rash, hasty, 
forcible, violent (Debberate ) 
impatation (Im-pQ-UL’ihfin], n blame, cen> 
sure, reproach, charge accusation 
Inadvertency (ln-sd>v(Lr'tfia-sI), " error, 
oversight, blunder, mattention, careless- 
ness, oegUgeoce 

Ineenlive (In-sfn tiv), n motive, uduco- 
ment. impulse 

incite (Ic-slt'), r I instigate, excite, pro- 
voke, stimulate, eneourage. urge, isspel 
Inclination On-^ nh’shCin), n Icaniog, 
elope, disposiPon, tendency, bent, biaa. 


Section, attachment, wish, liking, desire- 
(Aversion ) 

incllae (lO'IdlnO. tJ and 1 1 slope. lean. 

slaot, tend, bend, turn, bias, dispose. 
tecViae (In-kldt'), t,b see encloU 
tnctnde (lo-klood'). e( comprehend, coni'- 
pnse, contain, embrace, take in 
liiMmp^nt (In-kSm'pd-tcnt). <td] inca^ 
pable unable, insd^untc, insulEaent' 
(Competent ) 

incongraone (fn*k8ng:'gr5iMla), adj con' 
trary discrepant, confiictmg, absurd, 
inconsistent, mismated, meoherent. irre- 
coocdable, ineomnatible (Consistent, 
harmonious, euitable, accordant, com- 
patible ) 

Increaao (In-krfs'), e t and 1 1 extend, 
entarge. augment, dilate, expand, am- 
pbiy, raise, enhance aggravate, magnify, 
grow (Diraiiush ) r (In'kifis), augmen- 
tation. accession addition, enlargement, 
eitension (Decrease ) 

Inrumbent (In-kCm'bint), ad] obligatory 
Indcfinile (In-d^f'I-nlt), adj vague, uncer- 
tain, unsettled, loose, lax (OefimCe) 
Indicate (In'di-kfit). * f point out. show, 
mark. 

tndUCTtmbaie nil), adj jttcr 

miscuous indistinct, ehanee, confused 
(Select, chosen ) 

indlspenaablo (lD-dl^p{n'afi«bl). sd; essen- 
tial necessary, requisite, ezp^ent (Un- 
aecesaary, gupemumerary ) 
faidlspoUbie fls^Is'cifi-tS-bl), adi unde- 
niable unooubtea, incontestAle, tn- 
dubileble. unguBetionable.aure. infallible 
tn*(rccUial(ln4-(Ck'ttl-il),^ voui uaeleu, 
unavailing, fruillasa, abortive, inopera- 
tive (effective } 

faequably (ta^kwill tt)> n di-panty, 
disproportion, dissimilarity, unevenness 
(k^ahly) 

Inevitable (ln-«Tl-t»-bI), odj unavoidable, 
pot to be evoided, certain 
iafctvnre (In'f{r-cni), n deduction, corol- 
lary, conclusion, consequence 
bifeei (In-ffist'}, f t annoy, plague, harass, 
disturb 

Infinite (In'fl-nlt) odj eternal, absolute, 
boundless, countless lunitless, unbound- 
ed, mimbnless, unlimited, imlatbomable. 
(Bnef, bounded. restnetM, small, mod- 
erate, limited bttle, measureable) 
influence (In'fidu-fins), r t bias sway, 
prejudice, prepossess, induce, aur, per- 
suade n credit, favor reputation, 
character, weight, authority, snay. as- 
cendency 

infringe (fn-frlnj'), v( and ti Invade, 
wttwe, contravene, break, transgress. 

Inherent (In-bfr'cet). adj Isgrained.lnbred. 
luboru. native, natural, intrinsic (Cas- 
ual. accidental, meidenial. superfluous, 
sutnidiary, supplemental ) 
injure (In'jSr), sd. damage, hurt, deteno- 
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rate, wrong, aggrieve, harm, apoil, roar, 

sully (Benefit ) 

injurious (In-j5&r'I-fls),tii(; hurtiul, baneful, 
pernicious, deleterious, noxious, preju- 
dicial, wrongful, damaging (Beneficial ) 
injustice (ia-jOs'tls), n wrong, iniquity. 

grievance, unfairness (flight ) 
innocuous (I-nCk'd-fis), adj harmless, eafe, 
innocent, (Hurtful ) 

inordinate (In-Cr’di-nlt). adj intemperate, 
irregular, disorderly, esec-iaiNc, immode- 
rate (Moderate ) 

inquiry (In•kwtr^), n investigation, eiam- 
ination, research, scrutiny, disquisition, 
question, query, interrogation 
Insinuate ^-sln'Q-fit), el hint, intimate, 
suggest, infuse, introduce » s ingratiate 
inspire (in-eplr'), * I animate, exhilarate. 

enliven, cheer c t breathe, inhale 
bstability (fn-eta-b11'!*tl), n mutability, 
fieUeness, mutableness, wavering (Sta,- 
bility, firmness ) 

Inatlgaie (la'stt-git), t( stir up, persuade, 
animate, incite, urge, atimuiatc, en- 
courage 

instil (In-atnO.* (.implant, inculcate, infuse, 
insiDuate 

Lutruet (lo-etrfikt'). « ( inform, teach, 
educate, ealigbtea, lajtiate 
lutrumcoUi (In^trdh-mfn'tal), adj con- 
ducive, asaistaot, helping, mmistenal 
bisuffleiency (lo^u-ftib'Sn-ef), n made- 

S uaey, ineompeteDcy, incapabibty, de- 
cieney, lack 

Integrity (In-tUg’rl-tn, n uprightness, bon- 
esty, probity, entirety, entireness, com- 
pleteness, rectitude, purity. (Oishooesty ) 
Intelligible (In-tcn-ji-ol), adj dear, ob- 
vious, plain, distinct. (Abstruse ) 
intent (In-tCnt'), n desi^, purpose, inten- 
tion, drift, view, aim, purport, nicaoing 
intercourse (In'ter-kCrs), n commerce, 
connection, intimacy, acquamtance 
Interdict (1n-Ur-dIkt'), s ( forbid, prohibit, 
inhibit, proscribe, debar, restrain from 
(Allow) 

interfere fln-Wf-fir'), » s. meddle, inter- 
meddle, interpose 

interminable (In-tfir'mi-nS-bl), od; endless, 
intermmate, infimte, unlmutcd, lUimi- 
table. boundless, hnutless, (Unef, con- 

inlerpose (In*tSr-pos'),c t andts intercede, 
arbitrate, meditate, interfere, meddle 
intimate (In'tl-milt). s I tunt, suggest. 

insinuate, express, signify, impart, tell 
intimidate (ln*tlm'!^2t), v I. disbearten, 
alarm, fnghten, scare, appall, daunt, 
cow, browbeat (Encourage ) 
btolcrable (b-tfil’Jr-i-bl), odj. insufferable, 
unbearable, inmpportaole, unendurable, 
btrigue (Tn-trfg') n plot, cabal, conspiracy, 
combmatioD, artifice, ruse, amour, 
btrinsic (to-trln’slk). adj. real, true, genu- 
ine, sterUng, native, natural (Estnnsie) 
bvahdate (In-vin^at), r ( quash, canceC 
overthrow, vacate, nullify, annul 


braslon (b-va'shfin), n incursion, irrup- 
tion, inroad, aggression, raid (ray 
ioTent (In-vCnt'), r( de\i e, contrive, 
frame, find out. discoier, design 
bveatlgatlon (In-ves-ti-ga'shQu), n exami- 
nation search inquiry, research, scrutiny 
bveterate (ln-sl!t er-It). adj confimicd, 
chrome malignant (Inchoate } 
bvidtons (In-vid i-us), adj envious, hate- 
ful. odious, malignant 
bvigorate (Tn-vlg'o-rot), tt brace, harden, 
nerve, strengthen, fortif} (Enert ate ) 
incite (b-vlf), tl ask, call, bid, request, 
allure attract, sohcit 

bcoke tb->ok'), rl mvocale, call upon. 

appeal, refer, implore, beseech 
bcolce (la-v61v') rt impbeate, entangle, 
compromise, eni elop 

Irksome (firk'sum), od; wearisome, tire- 
some. tedious, annojing (Pleasant ) 
Imtiofia] (Ir-rfish'im-al) . adj foobsh, silly, 
imbecile, brutish, absurd, ndieulous. 
(national ) 

inegnlar (Ir-rfg'u-Ur), odj eccentric, anom- 
alous, inordinate, intemperate (Repilar) 
irreproachabIe(lr-ri'prScb'i-bI),ad; bUmo- 
less, spotless, irreprovable 
irresistible (Ir-r^xU'tl-bl), odj ragist!e<i, 
irrepressible 

Irritate CM-tAt), »( aggravate, worry, 
embitter, tsadden, exasperate 
Issue (fsb'O), vt emerge, rise, proceed, 
flow, spring, emanate n end, upshot, 
effect, result, offspring, progeny 


Jonmey (jhr'nl), n travel, tour, passage, 
excursion, voyage, trip 
Joyful (joi’fdbl), adj glad, rejoicmg, ex- 
ultant (Mournful ) 

Judge (jilj), n justice, referee, arbitrator, 

Judgment (jiij'm6nt}, n discernment, dis- 
ennunation, understanding 
Justice (jQs'tls), n equity, nght Justice is 
ngbt B3 established by law, equity ac- 
cording to the circumstances of each 
particular case (Injustice ) 
Jnstiieas(jfiBt’nSs}.n accuracy, correctness 


keep(kSp),r( preserve, save (.Abandon) 
kbdrra (kb'drfd), n affimty, con*nn- 
guiiuty, relationship 

knowledge (nSl'Sj), n. mteUigencc, wisdom, 
comprehension, erudition, learning, 
science. (Ignorance, lUiteracy, unfamib- 
anty) 


bbor (la'ber),n toil.work, effort, drudgery, 
fldleness ) 

bar (ink), n. need, deficiency, scarcity, 
insufficiency. (Plenty ) 
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bree (Urj) aii] ample big. capaeioua, 
abundant, coarae. colossal, eommodiotu, 
esormoua, fast, hurc, gigantic, freat, 
massive spacious (Little, petty, paltry, 
scanty, email tiny, tnvial, brief, dmuso* 
tive, msigniBrant) 

bst (ISst). ad} final, Utcet, ultimate 

oTbV ^ 

prai«ewo'rt^ (Blamal 
bwfol (bw'fdbl), legal, legitioiate, Lett 
(Illegal) 

lead (IM), s ( conduct, guide (FoUoir) 
leave (liv). 1 1 and e i quit, relinquisb 
depart n. liberty, permission, license 
(Prohibition ) 

life (UO. n. existence, animation, spint, 
vivacity (Death ) 

lifeleaa (IlflMi), odj dead inanimate 
lift (lift), f i erect, elevato, exalt, raise 
(Lo»er) 

light (Bt). ad} clear, bnght (Dark ) 
lightness (Ut'nSs), ti fiightiness, giddiness. 

lenty, volatibty (Senouaness > 
lQieneBs(lIk'nl|s).n raserablancc similarity 
(Ualikenesi ) 

little (tin) ad} diminutive, small (Great ) 
livelihood (ItvVhdbd)i n livutg, mam* 
tenanee lubeistenee support 
lively (UtTI), adj jocund, sprightly, viva- 
cious, Bivrry, vportive (elow, Uafuid, 

iluggith) . . 

long (Idog), ad} extended, exteasivo 
(dhort ) 

look (ink), V I and v u appear, seem n 
gate diseem behold glance, see. etare. 
Tieiv. watch, scan, inspect 
loM (Idbs), V L miss, forf^eit. (Gam ) 
loss (Iibl n detriment, damage, dspnra* 
non (Gam ) 

load (loud), ad} clamorous, bigh-eoundiog, 
noisy (Lovr, quiet.) 

laster (lus'Ur) n bnghtnest. bnUiancy, 
splendor 

M 

make (m&k), vt. form, create, produce. 

build construct (Destroy ) 
malice (m&l'Is), n. spite rancor, lU feeling 
ill will grudge animosity (Benignity) 
manage (miLnljJ. ft. contnve concert, 

management (in£n'Ij-nienl) n direcboo, 
superintendence care, economy 
man feel (mlnl-fCst), ad} clear, plain, 
e\idGnt,opcn. apparent, visibls. (Hidden, 

manifold (mUn'l-fold), adj several, sundry, 

ronnner (mfin’ir) n habit, custom, way. 

air, look, appearance 
mar (mir), » t spoil, n 
(Improve) 

margin (m\r'jlii), n edge, 

bnnk, verge 

mark (mirk), n. sign, note, symptom. 




token. Indication, trace, vestige track, 
badge, brand vf impress, pnnt, atamp, 
engrarc, note, designate 
iBBrvel (mir'vfl), n wonder, miracle, 
ostiMUshmcnt 

marveteas (mSr'ifl-Cs), ad] wondrous, 
troodcrful, amazmg, miraculous 
massive (mislv). adj bulky, heavy, 
weighty, ponderous, sobd eubstaatial 
(Flimsy ) 

matchless (mieh'll's) ad} unnialed un- 
equaled. unparalleled, peitrless incom- 
parable tnimitable.surpassing (Common, 
ordinary ) 

meagef (ii>£'gffr).odj poor, lank emaoated, 
barren dry, uninteresting (Rich ) 
mean (ni(n), ad} ■tingy, niggardly, low, 
abjeet, vile. i;raohle. degraded, contempt- 
ible. vulgar, despicable (Generous ) 
meaD(mfn} vt iigrufy. denote, indicate 
meaning (mfn'lng). n signification, import, 
acceptation scn«e, purport 
medram (ra£’dl-(lm), n organ, channel, 

memorable (mEm d-rfi-bl), adj eignal, dis- 
tinguished. marked 

memorial (iD£-in6'rI-ol), n moDument, 
memento, eommeneration 
roemery (aSa'&-rT), n rcmmiseenee, re- 
ffleraorance, recollection 
mend (mEnd), v I repair, amend, eorrect, 
better, ameliorate, rectify e i improve 
menllMk (m(n'shOn). e i tell, name, eon- 
muturate, impart, divulge, rrvenl. di^ 
close, inform acquaint 
rneibea (mlth'fid). n way. manner, mode, 
process, order rule, regularity, eyiten 
mlndfal (mind f£bl), ad} obeervant, niten* 
live b^ful, thoughtful (lleedles* ) 
mtsrcUancons (mTe-^U'nfi-us) ad; pr^ 
miscuous, lodiscrimmate mixed 
mbchlefCmls'chlf) n injury.hariB, damage, 
evi) hurt. ill. (IScncfit ) 
misrviy (mlx'Er-lf). ad] stingy, niggardly, 
avanrious, gripping 

misfortune (iDls-(6r'tOo) n trouble tribu- 
lation ofTbction.faJuj-e aorrow, calamity, 
disaster, mishap, catastrophe (Good luck, 
happiness joy ) 

miss (mb). v(. omit, lose fail miscarry 
mitigate (mlCI-^t), v l allwiate. relieve, 
diinuiisn, abate (Aggravate ) 
nix (mlks), v ( blend, combine, amalga- 
mate, associate, fuse, loin, unite, mingle, 
eompound (Divide, sift, part eegregale. 
wrt. unravel, disjoin, classify, assort, 
analyse ) 

moderate (m5d’fr-tt). ad] temperate, ab- 
stemious, sober, ahriinent (Immoderate) 
melst (moist) od; wet damp, dank, 
huniiu (Dry ) 

(nonetonous (md-nSt'^-nOi), ad] unvaried, 
diiU. undiversified, tiresome (\ aned ) 
monstroos (rnSn'etrOs), adj. shocking, 
dreadful, horrible, huge, immense 
meniuncnl (refin'fl-mfnt), n memorial, 
record, remcmbraDcer. cenotaph. 
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nood (mo^), n humor, di«i»*ibon, vwn, notify puMiah, acriu&int, 

tcioper apprise, inlorm, occUie 

mortal (mdr'tai), adj desdl;-. fatal, human nolkn (nS'jhOn), n fonception, idea, bcUcf, 
motion (mO'ihiili), n proposition, proposal. opinion, wntinient 


movement (nsVcl). od; modem, new, fresh, 

motionless (ma'shOn-lfsl.rtd; still, rtabon- reeent. unused, strange, rare (Old) 
sey, torpid, stagnant ( ictire, loOTtPg) ruJhty (nOn-fl), » 1 annul, vacidc, lavali- 
move (mSov). tl aotuate, impel, induee. date, repeal, quash, cancel (ACirm) 
prompt. Instigate, persuade, stir, aptate, 

propel, push O 

mnlliliidc (mhl'tl'tOd). n crowd, throng, , 

host, mob. swarm obey <6-h&'). e I conform, comply, submit 

rnutUale (mO’tl-UlO. »i maim, enpple, (Iteliel. disobey ) 

disable, dL<Gi{ure object (Sb'jfWt), n aim. end, purpose, 

mutual (mfl’tO-ftl). tuij reaproeal, inter* design, mark, butt sf oppose, 

changra, eorrelative (Sole. aoUtary) cxeeptto.contra>ene,iinpcach,deprecate 

(Assent) 

N obnoiioDS (fiSnbk'sbOs), od; offensive 

(Agreeable ) 

name(nam), «( denormnate. entitle, rtjle, obuinale (6b'»tf-nr(>, mlj contumacious, 
designate, term, c&U, christen n appel* headstrong, atubbom, obdurate (Yield- 
lation, designation, denomination, title. mg ) 

cognomen, reputation, character, fame, obstmet (Cb-striikt'), ft block, hinder, 
cr^it, repute cfog, bar. arrest, retard, stay, bamrade, 

natural (nht'fl-r&l). odj. oripnal, rei^ar, imprae, oppose, interrupt, (.Aid, clear, 
nermai, bastard (Unaatural, forced ) promote. faciUtato, free, advance, a^ 
near (nfr). ed) nigh, neighboring. elo«e. eelerate) 
adjacent, contiguous, inoaace (Distant) oeeaaloB (ikkS'shan}. n opportunity, 
neat (nit), odj natty, nice, orderly, dean, olTenae (i>*f(ns'). n aAront, mi-dera, nxia* 
dapper, tidy, tnm, pnm. sptuec (Dirty. demeanor, transpreasion. tre«paM 
rough, disorderly, unkempt, eoilcd. tin- otfenalTe (M(n’»I^,od; i&sotent. abusive, 
tidy, negligent ) obnosious (Inoffensiie) 

neceasary (nfa'i-^-f), odj. needful, expo- effieo n charge, function, place 

dient, essoAtial, requisite, indispensable »ld(6ld).<id/ aged. rupcraanuated.Aneicnt, 

(Useless.) — — i -t. .. 

neemsluio (c^e^!s‘T•Ut), ti. compel, force. - 

oblige new ) 

necessity (nfreSsl-tl), n. need, occasion, open (O'pn), od.) candid, unreserved, clear, 
eiigcncy, emergent, urgency, requisite fair (Hidden, dark ) 

need (nCd), ri neccasi^, distress, poverty, opinion (6-pln'yQni. n notion, view, Judg- 
indigence, want, penury e I. require, ment. oeLef. rentiment 
want, lack oppose (&-p6s'), el resist, withstand, 

neglect (nig-likt'), et disregard, slight. thwart (Giieway) 
omit, oierlook n omission, failure, option (Op'shOn), n choice 
defiutt, negligence, rcmissness. careleso- order (flr'dfr), n method, rule, system, 
r(Ks, slight regulanty (Disorder) 

new (na), od; modern, late, young, fresh, origin (6r'i-jln). n cause, occasion, source, 
recent, novcL (Old ) , beginning (End ) 

newa (nds). n tidings, inteUigenoe, in- oatliee (out-If^), » » rurvive 

formation oQtward (Cut’wfrd), odj, external, outside. 

nl« odj exact, accurate, good. eitenor (Inner ) 

■ eupers^e, sup- 


old (6ld).<i^ ag^. ruMraanuated.Aneicnt, 
antique, aotiquaied. obsolete, old-fash- 
ioned. semJe. elderly, >cnerable (koung, 


less, coarse, unpleasant ; « 

noise (noil), n cry, outcry, row, cdsnior. 

dm. uproar, tumult (^Silence) « 

nonsensical (nSn-efn'tl-kal). lufi. irrstiona). 


overspread (d-vir-eprid'), eJ overrun, 
nonsensical inon^n'»l-kal), lufi. irrational. ravage 
atisurd. silly. (TOhsh. (benuble) orerlnmf6-TPr-t0m'),»I invert, overthrow, 

notable (n6 U-bl), adj plain, evident, reverse, subvert (Establish, fortify ) 
remarkable, signal, scnking, rare. (Ob- overwhelm (^vir-fawSIm'), el. crush, de- 
feat, vanquish. 

note (not), n. token, symbol, mark. ngn. 

indication, remstk. comment P 

noted (n6t'(cl). adj. distinguished, remark- 
able, renovroed, eminent. (Obecuro) part (pirt), n diinsion, portion, ahare. 
netlee (no tls). n. adnee, notificatioo.iotel- fraction (Whole) 
bmee, information- tJ mark, note, partlcntar (pfr-ia-d-tir) odj exact, distinct 
Observe, attend, to regard, heed aingular, odd. strange (General ) 
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prudenco (proo’dCns), n carefulness, Judg- proof, cause. cround. purpose »< andc». 

tpent. discretion, aisdom (Indiscretion ) deduce, draw from, trace, infer, conclude 
punctilious (pGiiR\i-tin*<is). odj lute par- teaaonable adj rational, wise, 

ticular, formal precise (Ncgliaent ) hmest, fair, right, just (Unreasonable) 

punctual (pQngk'tO-ai), ad] exact, precise, rccelre (rS-sUv'), tt accept, take, admit, 
nice, particular, prompt, timely (Ditv entertain 

tory) reception (rd-sfp'shCln), n receiving, levee, 

puxzle (pii^^). » I perplex, confound, em- receipt admission 

barrass, bewilder, conluse. pose, mystify, redeem (rc-dim’)> »f_ ransom, r~’"> •• 


(Enhghten ) 


rescue dctiier. save free 
redreas (turfs') rl remedy, repair, rcmis- 
W sioD, abatement, relief 

reduce (r^Os'). V f abate, lessen, decrease, 
quack (kwaV), n impostor, pretender, char- loner, shorten, conquer 

latan, empiric, mountebank (Savant) reform (r2-fdrn)').r< amend, correct better, 

quaint (kwlnt), adj artful, curious, far- restore, unprot e (C^orrupt) 

fetched, fanciful, odd. singular reformation (rCf-df-m&'abfln), n improve- 

qnslified (Icwill-fldl.od; competeot, fitted. rnent. reform, amendment (Corruption) 
adapted (Incompetent) refuse (re-fox'), * t deny, reject, repudiate, 

qnabfr (kwil'i-tf), n attribute, rank. decline, withhold (Accept) 

distmction , ,, , . refute (rc-IOt'). » f- disprove, falsify, nega- 

queer (kw£r), adj odd, pecubar, singular, (Affirm) 

quaint, unique, strange, unusual, ridie- r^rd (re-glrd'), tt mind, heed, notice, 
ulous, preposterous, bixarre, cunous, l^hold. view, consider, respect 

eccentric, lodierous, (aat^tic, funM. (rl-grft'). n gnef, sorrow, lamenta- 

(Common natural, usual, normal, ordi- i^thnce, xemom 

na^, repilar ) ttnlar (t4st’i-lH), adi overly, unifora, 

’*'’**.*^ customary, ordinary, stated (Irregular.) 

“SSnTd^hml cte. -S: ‘s!' 

prompt, alert, nimble, agile, active »«'>ronr,ate. nertment. ant <Ir. 

iSlow)_ / 

resign. lurrenJer, quit, leavol 

forgo (Retain ) 

remedy (rfm'l-dl), n help, relief, redresa, 
euro, eiieeific^ reparation 

radical _ 

fundamental, onginnl, cuiiaiuuiionai iq- _ — i* >*« ^ 

hcrent, entire, complete (Superficial) ” iwrd. rumor. eCorr, 

rare (r&r), adj. cunous. unique, unusual, 
strange, peculiar, odd, extraordinary, 
scarce, singular, uncommon 
— (rfiab), ad] hasty, precipitate, fool- 


(rUdT-kai), ad; organic, innate. romo««(r^m6lb.^.di3tant.far.Bccluded, 

„„rf, .tory, 

tale, statement, narrative, account, 
description, recitai 

reproduce (rC-pro-dOs'), r(. propagate, 
an irusD) aaj nasiy preciDiiate lool- imitate, represent, copy 
hardy, adventurous, 'heedless, reckless. wpodWe (re-pa'dWt), a I disown, discard, 
careless (Deliberate) disavow, renounce, duclaim. (Actnowl- 

rate (rUt). tt value, coraputo. appraise, - »i» i i j < u j . 

estimate, elude, abuse rcpoUlve (ro-pljUIv), odj forbidding, 

rabfy (rStl-m, 1 1 confirm, caUblish, sub- '“'*»Pee®ble. revoltmg 

Blantiate, sanction (ITotcst, oppose ) ' . , 

raxe (rii). t f. demolish, destroy. overthrow. "»PK« PK). *• reprieve, interval, stop. 

rain, dismantle. (Guild up) revenue (tSv'^nfi), n produce, income, 

reach (rfeh), tl touch, stretch, attain. proceeds, fruits, wealth. 

gam, arrive at. revise (re-Vis'), » I renew, reconsider, 

ready (rfd'D. ad] prepared, ripe. apt. rich (rich), ad] wealthy, affluent, opulent, 
prompt, adroit, handy. (Slow, dilatory ) copious, ample, abundant, exuberant, 

real (rSal), adj authentic, actual, literal, plentiful, fertile, fruitful, superb, gorg^ 

pTscticid, positive, certain, genuine, true. ous (Poor) 

(Unreal) rival (rt'vil), n antagonist, opponent, 

realize (rCil-Ix), rJ aeeompLsh. achieve, competitor 
♦r^t, gam, get. acquire, comprehend route (root), n. road, course, march, way. 
reap (rfpj, » f gam, get. acquire, obtain path, journey, direction, 
reaaon (rC'sn), n motive, design, end, rule (r^t), n. sway, method, system, law, 
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mwini, prectpt, fuide. fotmttla. ncu)»» 
tioD, governioent, lUsdard, twt 
rumor (roci'm£i)i n beorsay, i&Lk, fame, 
report, bruit 


Mfe (e&n, oJ] eeeure, barmle«s, truot* 
vortby.TeUaue <Feruoue,dang;eioua) 
sagaeiona (a[l'g^'»hus),<i4; keen, judinoue, 
mteUisent, acute, apt able, diacerninc, 
sa« shiup, ihrt^, eve, eessible 
(Absurd moUah. dull, eUly, (Unplo, 
Etupid Ignorant, obtuse, aenselesa.) 
•ane^a (sOnek'shQa), a eoofirin, court* 
tenaoee. encourage, support, rality. 
authonse (Disapprove) 
scatter (sUt'er), t( strew, spread, die* 
seniinate, disperse, dissipate, dispel 
(Collect ) 

tend (stnd), e( Sing burl, emit, drive, 
de*petch, east, delegate, throw, launch 

t reject (Get, bring, eerry, convey, band, 
cep, receive, retain hold) 

■enaible (ijn'sl-bl}, aJi wise, intelligent, 
reasonable, eober, aound, eonsciotis, 
aware (Foolish ) 

aettle (s<t1). *t arrasge. adjust, regulate, 
conclude, deterroine 

■ceeral (4v'Dr41). od; sundry, dirm, 
many, various 

•bameiol odj aegradinit, scan* 

datous. disgraceful, outrageous (Honor* 
able) 

•hape (shSp). ft form, fashion mold model 
•base (sw), a. portion, lot, divieioo. 

quantity, quota eonticgcnt 
abort (shdrt), a4j bncf, concise, cucoBct. 
summw (boog 1 

ahow bha). It indicate, laark, point out, 
exhibit display n appearance exhibi* 
tion. pretence prafneioo, eight, speclerle 
algnldcant (slg-nlf't-Miit] a^j expreseive. 
matenal, important (InsieniCcant. tnv* 
lai) 


(sta-edr'), adj candid, be^y. 

honest, pure genuine real (Insmcere) 
altnatioa (sEt-Q-A'shOn]. n condition, pbgbt. 

predicament state position 
alw (sU), n bulk, greatneas. snagutode, 
dimenairm 

Blander (sUn'd^r) 1 1 defame, detract, re- 
vile, vdify. traduce, libel, mabgo die- 
parige, asperse, decry, calumsiate (Do- 
tend. extol, laud praise, eulogixe ) 
alow (slO). adj dilatory, tardy, Uagenog. 
sJuggab (Fast) 

Bmell {smi]). n. fragrance, odor, scent, per* 

smoo^ (sm5otA), adj even, level, mild 
(Rough ) 

Boak (sok). e t drench, imbrue, steep 
solicit (soils'll), r < unportuno, urge 


tell, comer, articulate, express, utter, 
social (spHab’ul), adj particular, specific 
(GeaersJ ) 

wend (s^nd). at expend, exhaust 


. Ratlin), 'e( wil, discolor, spot, suS^, 
tarnish, color, blot 

straight (etrltl.cidj direct right (Crooked.) 
aPengtheo (strCngtb'n), s t fortify, 
vieorate encourage (Weaketi ) 

BtroAg (rtrdog), ati/ robust sturdy, power* 
rul (Weak.) 

•abject (sfib'jdkt), adj exposed to, Lsbie. 
obnoxious, inferior, subordinate (Supe- 
rior to, above, exempt ) 
sabeeqaent (shb's^kwSnt). adj succeed. 

in* loUowing (Previous ) 

•abatantlal (sdMtAn'shll), adj solid, 
durable (Unsubstantial ) 

•aperfluoua (efi-pfir'fidit-ds), aJj unneces- 
sary, exceasive (N'sccstary) 

•nrrcndrr (sd-rin'dilr), s t and s t cede, 
give, yield sacrifice, rebnquish, abandon, 
capitulate absnat« 

•yelem (sls’lem), n. rule manner, method, 
plan Older 

•ystenraiic (sti^tSm-St’fk) adj elderly, 
regular, mstbodicol (C-haotie ) 


-- (til»>. n tustoni, duty, 
cise. toll, assessment, rate 
lease (Ut). si taunt, tantalae. tomeet, 

(eoierlty (l^m!c^tl).>i. taahbess,pT««ugip> 
tion. rerkJessness. audacity, hastineM, 
(oolbardiness, hsediessnevi preeipita- 
tion (Care, caution timidity, wannes* 
besitstioD cowardice, eircumspection ) 
temporery (Ulm'po-rir I).ad; fleeting, tral 
•lent, transitory (Permanent ) 
tendency (Un'dfn-«I). n aim drift, scope 
term (t&rm), n. boundary, lucit, period, 

theft (thfft). n robbery, depredation, 

theme (tbam), a subject, topic, text, essay 
theory (Ibi’o-r'I), R speculation, acheme. 

pica hypothesis, conjecture 
tterefore (f>if'r’f6r), con; accordingly, 
eequently, hence 
tiildi (thWi), adj dense close, compact, 
•ohd. coagulated, muddy turbid, misty, 

. fogey, vaporous ('^'^ ' 

thin (thin), n’t; shm, 
attenuated lean, scraggy 
thoreugh (tbdr'd). adj accurate, correct, 
trustworthy, reliable, complete (Super- 
Gciai ) 

theaght (thdt), n. Idea, conception, li 
agmalion, fancy, conceit, notion, su 
position, care, provision, consideralio 

liberation 
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ttoachtfal (thfii'isai). edj consde«tft. 
care/uJ. it&ectiye, cautious, hecdiui, 
eontemplatiTC, pfondent. piensiTt, 
dicany. (Thoughtless, heedless ) 
thoughtless (th6tTi!4), orf; laconaiderate 
rash, improTideut, precipitate, heedless 
tie (tl), hud restraiQ, restrict, oblige, 
secure, mute. join (Loose, free, unfasten) 
tolerate (I6l'?r«it), si. allow, admit, ^ 
ceive, suffer, pemut, let, endure, abtde 
(Oppose, forbid, prohibit ) 
top (tSp). » summit, apes, head, crown, 
surface (Bottom, base ) 
trade (trSd), n traffic, eomioeree. dealing. 

occupation, employment, office 
trafiie (traiTlc), n trade, exchange, eotn- 
merce, intertourse 

transaetion (trSna-hlc'shiln), n negotiation, 
oecuitenee, proceeding, affair 
(rash (tr&sh), n nonsense, twaddle, tnffes 
tniTe! (trav'el), n tnp, ramble, peregrina- 
tion, excursion, iourney, tour, voyage 
tnunph (trrffmf), n achievement, ovation. 
Victory, eon^uoit, jubilation, (railure, 
defeat ) 

trivial (tr^rT ID, od; tnffiag, petty, small, 
frivolous, unimportant, insignificant 
(Important) 

tme (trSb), o^ genuine, actual, sincere, 
truehearted. unaffectM, honest, up- 
right. rentable, real, veranous, authen- 
tic, exact, accurate, correct 
type (tip), n. emblem, symbol, figure, sign, 
letter, sort, land. 

tJ 

unaiumfty (fi-nfi-nlml-tl). n. accord, agree- 
ment, ujuty, concord (Discord ) 
manlmona (O-nfinl-mils), od} agreeing, 
hke-miiLde^ 

nneertaln (hn-efiritln), odj doubtful, du- 
bious, questionable, fitful, equivocal, 
ambiguous, indistmet, variable, fluctu- 
ating. 

nncommon (hn-hSm’da) , od) rare strange 
scarce, singular, choice (Common, or- 
dinary) 

uneonth (fin-Vobth'), otf; strange, odd. 

clumsy, Ungainly (Craceful ) 
oncover (iin-kflv'Sr), ei. reve^ strip, ex- 
pose, lay bare, invest (Hide, secrete ) 
under (dn'der), prep beloiv, underneath, 
beneath (Above), ad], subordinate, 
lower, inferior 

imdertake (fin-der-fak '), » t engage m, ena- 
bark m. agree, promise, 
undo (tin-doo’), »i annul, frustrate, un- 
fasten, destroy 

uneijual (In-eTcwal) , odj imereti, not alike, 
irregular, insufficient (Even ) 
nnequalcd (ftn-e'lcwhld), adj matchlesa. 

unique, novel, new, unheard of. 
unfair (Qn-firO, tufj wrongful, dishonest, 
unjust. (Fair, just.) 

unfit (iin-fit’), improper, unsuitable. 


jncossistent, untimely, incompetent: vJ, 
disable, disquahly, mcapaatate (Fit ) 
unfortunate (fin-fdr'tfi-nltl.od; calamitous, 
■lifted unlucky, wretchra, unhappy, 
miserable (Fortimate, lucky ) 
dAiform (li'nl-form), adj regular, sym- 
metncal, even, equal, alike, unvaried. 
(Irregular, dissimilar, vanable, even ) 
union (fm'yfm). n junction, combination, 
afliaace. confederacy, league, coahoon. 
agreement, concert. (Disunion, separa- 
tion ) 

ftulqae (fi-eek'), odj unequal, uncommon, 
rare, choice, matchless ((Common, or- 

nnite (fi-nlt'). *t. join, conjoin, combine, 
concert, add. attach, incorporate, em- 
body, clench, merge (Separate, disrupt, 
sunder) 

Unliiniied (On-lireT'tild), adj. absolute, 
boundless, undefin^. infinite (Limited ) 
BnreaaoDable (hn-rfi'xn-fl-bl), ad], foolish, 
Billy, absurd 

umvaled (fin-ri'vald), adj unequaled, 
unique, unexampled, incomparable, 
matehless (Mediocre) 
imnsiul(&&-(l'sbdb-&l),Gd; rare, unwonted, 
etogutsr. uDCommoo. remarkable, strange, 
extraordinary. (Common ) 
upright (fip'rit),ad; verutnl, perpendicular, 
just, erect, eouitable, fair, pun, honor- 
able (Prone, homontal) 
apnghtrina (bp'm-aSah n honesty, u- 
te^ty. fairneis, goodness, probity, 
honor, virtue. (Dishonesty ) 
urgent (ilr'jent), adj pressing, important, 
imperative, immediate, serious, wanted 
(Uiumportant ) 

use (Os), n usage, practice, habit, custom, 
avail, advantage, utility, benefit, applica- 
tion. (Disuse, desuetude) vt and ei 
(u»). employ, exercise, occupy, accustom, 
practice, mure (Abuse ) 
ueeful (OS'fdbl). odr advantageous, service- 
able. available, helpful, beneficial, good 
(Uselef) 

nseless(QsT2s],<idj unserviceable, fruitless, 
idle, profitless (CsefuL) 
usual (u'xfidfi-al) . ad) ordmary, common, 
accustomed, habitual, wonted, custom- 
ary.geoeral. prevalent, regular. (Unusual, 
exceptional, rare, singular, strange ) 
utmost (Qt'mCst), adj farthest, remotest, 
uttermo-t, greatest 

utter (fit'Sr), « 2 andti speak, articulate, 
eipre^, pronounce, issue 
utter (fit'er), adj extreme, excessive, sheer, 
mere, pure 

alteiif (fit’Sr-U), odr totally, completely, 
wholly, quite, altogether, entirely. 


vacant (vfi'kfint),(i((j empty, unfilled, imoo- 
cupied, thoughtless, unthmkmg void, 
vacuous (Occupied, crowded, full jam- 
toed, packed ) 
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Ta^e (vSg), adj uDsrttlMl. ucdetannuinl, 
uncertain, pointless, wdefinite (Defiiute.) 
vain <vftn), odj uselasg, fruitless, empty, 
wtprthless. mSaWd, proud, coneeited, 
unr^, unavailing, frivolous (ESectual, 
humble real ) 

valid (vUld), adj weighty, etrong. power- 
iul, efScienl, eound binding (Invalid 
void, mefleetual, null ) 
value (vSi'd). v t appraise assess, reckon, 
appreciate, estimate, pnie, treasure 
esteem (Despite, condemn ) 
vapor (v&'^r), n fume, amoke, mist. fog. 

variable (vlr't-l-bU. adj changeable. oD* 
steady, thifung. inconstant, waverxng. 
fickle, fitful, restless (Constant ) 
variety (vi-rl'i-tf), " difference, diveruty. 
change, divemfication, mixture, medley, 
raiseeUany (Sameness znonoUiny ) 
vast (vdst), rpaeious, boundleas. 

mighty, immense, enormous, eoloKeai, 
gigantic, huge, pr^gious (Confined ) 
venture (Wn'tOr). n speculation, chance, 
pent stake v I and e t dare, adventure 
risk, haiard, jeopardise 
veracity (vg-rds'l'tr), n truth, trutb/utneas 
credibility, accuracy, candor verity 
honesty (Falsehood, dseeptiea. fabnea- 
tioa, he. untruth ) 

verbal (vfir^dl), oJj oral, tpokan. tiieral. 
parole <is*ntteB 

verdict (vUr'dIkt). n juagment, finding, 
deeittofl answer 

vfclaala (vltls). fl f* viands, bread, neat. 

repast, provisions, fare, food 
virtue (vfir’ttD.n boaeety. morality boner, 
truth, worth, uprightness, vtrtuousness 
probity, punty. integrity, chastity, good* 
ncas, duty, rectitude (aithfulcvss (\»cc. 
Tinousness, enl. wrong. wieVedaesa) 
vouch (vouch), vf, affirm, asseverate, aver. 

•w 

want (wiwnt), n bek, seed (Abundance, 
plenty) 

wary (wit'll) adj cucumipect caiilious 
(Foolbar^ ) 

waste (wist), 1 1 and s t squander, die* 
sipatc lavish, destroy decay, dwindle 

vntber 

wasteful (wist'fofil) aJj extrai agant. 

profijgate (Economical ) 
way (wi) n method plan system, tneans. 
manner, mode, form, fashion course, 
process, road route track, path, habit, 
practice 

wealth (wllth) n money, pelf, plenty. 


opulence, means, riches, prosperity, hiere, 
luxury, assets, abundance, i^uence, 
property (Need, desbtution, lack, beg- 
gary, Rnsery, poverty, privation, want, 
ecarcity mcodicsncy, paupensm, im- 
peciuuosity ) 

weight (wat) n gravity, heaviness, burden, 
load (laghtRCse) 

well'belng (all'betngj, n happiness, pro^ 
penty, welfare 

whole (boi) oH] eiitire, complete, total, 
Kiteg^ (Pact) 
wid (wH), n wish desire 
wUlmgly (wClng-lI), spontaneously, 
voluntarily (Unmllmgly, gnidgmgly, 
retuctantly ) 

win (win), tt get, obtain, gam. procure, 
effeet. realise, accomplish, achieve 
(Lose) 

WMom (wli'dilm) it prudence foresight, 
sagacity far-sigbiedness, judiciousness, 
ecBse (Foeluhne** absurdity, idiocy. 
Silliness stupidity, nonsense ) 
work (wtrk) n labor, task, toil occupation. 

business. eiBployment exertion (Hay) 
wonhleaa (trfinh'lha), off; valueless (talu* 
able) 

wrang (rhog). n lojuriiee injury (Eight ) 

y 

yet (y(t), edv and basidvs. Beveriho* 
leas, however, ultimately notwithstand- 
ing stiU at last, so far, thus far 
yield (yiid), v I andri bear, gita afford, 
impart, eommuiucate comet, bestow, 
abdicate, resign, etde, surrender, r^ 
hnquisb relax, quit forgo, give up, let 
go waive eom^, accede, SLt«eBt, a^ 
epnevee. succumb submit (Uithdrav, 
withhold retain, deny, refuse vuidicate, 
assert, claim, disallow, resist, dissent, 
iwuteri. struggle stnve ) 

Z 

real (*(I). n energy, fervor ardor eamcri- 
neae etithusiaam, eagerness (Indifiet- 
eocc. apathy, torpor, coldness, earcless- 
Dess, slupgisbiiess ) 

scaloiis(siI us), nf; warm, ardent, fervent. 
cnthu-iasUe, aaxiOU". eager, carnet 
steadfast (Hold, indifferent, dispaa-ioned. 
'apathetic, passionless, phlegmatic, pU- 

xest (aC*t) Cl flavor, appetitec, gu*to. 
pleasure, enjoyment, relish, sharpener, 
enhancement (Distaste, disgust, dis- 
relish, detnment ) 
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DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN WORDS AND PHRASES 

Nora L-. tatm, Fr . French. Ger , German; It , Italian. Bp . Spanish, Gr. Greek 

A alere flaminam (Hl’S-rS fllm'&m), [L 1. to 

leM the flame 

h baa (Mao. [Frl, down, at the foot, upon atla eolat proprtia (iOIs v6'lit pro’prl-ls), 
the pound [I* I. a**® **«* wings, —the 

ab extra (abekaOrS), (LI, from without motto of Oregon 

ab Initio (In-Iahl-C), (L J, from the betpa- aDons (lUldN’). inteo (Fr ]. let us go. come 
Ding alma mater m&'Ur, Hl'ina m&'tSr), 

ab latra (to'tra), (L.l, from snthm (L J, a foatermg mother 

ab OTO nsqne ad mala {&'vo bs'kwS Id alter ego (Il't^r e'go), (L (. another self 
TOd'H). (L J. from the egg to the appfee, after Idem (f'dtof. (X, ;, another precisely 

from bepnning to end aimilar 

abfento reo (Sb-ela'tS tl'i), (L ], the de- amende bonomble (a-mlnN', I-mlnd 
fendant being abeent b-nO-tl'W). [Fr 1, satisfactory apology, 

ab ono disce omnea (h'nS dls'fi Cm'o^s), reparation 

IL ], from one learn all, from a single in- a mensa et Ifiero (S mfn'sS Ct thS'ro), [L ], 
stance infer the whole from bed and board 

abasat non tollit unm (Ib'fl’sQs chfi tMIt amicna curiae (I'mI'kfls kd'rM). (L ], a 


Q'tflm], (L.I, abuse is not an argument 
against proper use 

ad astra (Id &a'tT&), (L-I, to the stars, or to 
an exalted etate 

ad Calendaa Craecas (Id-lln'd^s pfi'kis), 
(L-l, at the Greek Calends, 
the Greeks had no Calends 


ad captai. — 

gflsia IL.], to catch the rabble 
ad etmarm gradnio (I-ha'diin pl'ddm). 


fnend of the court 

amenr-propre (I-m^r'pr&'pr'), rt [Ft ], 
self-love, vanity 

aneten r#glme (iX-eylN' ra-shCmO. (Fr ], 
- ^ ancient order of tlungs 

, never, as angbee (&sg'gU-»(), odt. [L.], according to 
the English manner 


. - ChnstI (kris’tl), IL ). in the year of 
Christ 

anno Demlnl (d&ml-nl), [L ]. in the year of 
our Lord 

anno mnndl (mhn'dl), [L], in the year of 
the world 


that IS, to fus interests and oassions. 
ad Inflnltam (In-fl-nt'tdc^.JL ], to inhnity 
ad Interim (In'tS-rlm), [L.], in the mean- 
while 

ad libKsm (UbT-tdm), [L ]. a( pleasure 
ad nauseam (naw'shS^m], [L |. to disgust 
adscrlploB glebae (Id skrip'tfls gll'bl), |L ]. 

belonging or attached to the sod 
ad ntmmqae paratns (Q-trflm'kwI pl-rl'- 

tds), (L), prepared for either event 

ad valorem (va-la'rfml, IL 1, according to li plomb (plfiN’). (Fr 1. DcrpendidjlarlT. 

the value t... /. .» , , 

aequam serrare menleni (S'kwlm ser-v&'rC 
mln'tlro), [L.], to preserve ‘ 


ante meridiem (me-rld'l-{m), [L ], before 
noon 

I entrance (I oo-trlNs'), [Fr 1, to the ut- 


e (I-tl'tts sa'Il, [L I, of his (or A 


posteriori (I p&s-tS-rf-6’rl), [L 1, from the 
effect to the causa, 
equable appnl (&-pwI’), n [Fr ]. point of support 

a priori (a pri-o'rl, a prI.o'rI^, [L ), Irota the 
cause to the effect 

i propos (1 prb-pO'), (Fr 1 to the point 


affaire d'amonr fi-flr' di-mobrO, [Fr J, a 
love affair. 

affaire de ceur (dS kSrOi [Fr ], an affair of 
the heart. 


proMS de bottea (dd bdt'). (Fr ], apropos 
to boots; without reason 
aqns vltse (Ik'nl vi'tl), (L.], water of life 
arbiter elegantiamm (Ir’bl-tlr Il-ll^In- 
shl-I'rQin), [L ]. an umpire in matters of 
taste 

a fortiori (I f6r.«hWrI), [L ], with stronger argomentnm ad bombiem (ar-gl-mfn'tflm 
hftmT nioi), JL J, an argument de- 
riving Its force frorn the situation of the 
. ... . person to whom it is addressed 

I la francilM (J U friN-eAs'/, (Fr J, after ai^menCom ad ignorantiam (Ig-nd-rln'- 
the French in^e shPAm), (L ], an argument founded oti 

a la mode (mod'). (Fr ] in fashion an adversary's ignorance of facta 

A F*n!!tal*e (liV-glAxO, (Fr J, after the argnmenlum ad verecniidiam (vir^kiin'- 
English fashion dl-Ini), (L ], an argument to modesty. 
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•rriJre-petisfe (i-ryfr-pHN^O, n. (FH 
a TDfnt^ reserratioo 

an coniraire (3 kAN-tr&rOi [Fr ], ootkaeon* 
trary 

aodi al(«ram aartem (aw'd! jiSi'- 

V-m) Ittar vb« ether «de 
au fait </&'), (Ft I expert eood taxte. 
an resle (rixt'), {Fr 1. as for the r*^ 
an rerolr (r^rsr3r0> !• adieu ust3 «a 
meet again 

aor) aaera famea (aVrl ei'krk {L ), 

the accursed thirst for gold 
ant sincere ant mori (out vta'lS'CS out 
caS'rt)t|I~1 either to conqueror to die 

“ a (i-iArm*) (Fr I. 

_ matnmonll (T ■ 

mfi'nl-I), (L.], from ti 


caeoethea (HIc-3^’tb3x). n fL I. an eviJ 
baiat. 

earoethea loqnendl (lo-kwin'dl)! [I*]. • 
rage (or speaking 

caeoethea acribendl (skrf-bdQ'dl), (I,], ao 
Itch for aenbblmg 
Cafi (ki-l&'}. R IFr ], a cofTechouse 
eaUche 1‘llt.lIUh'i « (FrI ■ h.1rwv^. 


bean mende (bS m3Nd', mSnd), (Fr |. the 
fashiODabie srorid 

beans^eapnta (bo-ses-pre')> n pl (F> ). gay 
rpints men of wit. 

beana f enx (b&>syd'], (Fr ] handsomoeyea, 
that IS, attraetisa looka 
bel-oeprit (bil^^prd'), n. (Fr ]. a briUiaat 

ben Uasato (bSn ttb-sVtd). (It], srtU 
found, a htppr lAvention 
b(la noire (Mt ewir), (Fr J, a black beast, 
a bugbear 

blenafanea (bySN«il-ILNsO> a, (Fr). asil- 
iiy, decoTun 

bOJet d'amov (b^yd' dd'indbrO, (Tr |. a 
love Utter 

blUet-doDt (^dSO. n. (Fr I, a love tetter 
blaarre (bl*ttrO. n4r (Fr f, odd fastaetic 
btaae (blVtk'), edl IFr), pcUid eurleit^ 
rendered incapeble of contuued enioy- 

bona fide (bfi'nS (Tdei, (L (, in good faitb 
bon grd. Rial grt (b3N' gri, miU' grS). |Fk |. 
wilLng or unwilling 


bon Jonr (sboo^), (Fr ]. 
morning 

bon mot (meO, a snttr Baying, a piquant 
expression 

bon aolr (sw&r'), (Fr ), good evening 
bonlesard (boobvdr'), n (Fr (. a pubbe 
walk or atreet occupying the atta of 
demolished fortifications 

bonlevcrecmcnt (bdol'Vilr*f''nifiN')> w. 

(Ft ) overturning subversion 
bourgeois (bdbr<sbw&'), n, (Fr ], a mas of 
Bttddle rank «v eociety. 
benrgeoisie (boor-ehwd-sS’), n [F> ), Rud- 
dle classes of society traders 
brevet d'insentlon (br3>v£' 
eyONOJFr). a patent 
brochure (orWhilr ), n [Fr 1, a panpUet 
bmsqae (brllsk), (Fr (, rude Dfunt- 
brntam falmeo (broo'tQm fol’mSn}, (I*L • 
harmloiis thunderbolt. 


canaille (kA-oil'y'< kd-nil), 
rabble 

cantalrice (klin-U-trf’ebik). n pt ). a female 
pTOfeMjonal ringer 

capias ad reapendendaRi (kd’pT-He £d rf- 
epin-d(n'dam) (L J. you may take to 
anssrtr*— a wnt for taking and keeping 
the defendant to answer the plaintiff in 
the action 

capias sd BslUfscieDdiiin (sfft-Is-fd-ehMn- 
dum), (L.) yon may take to satisfy; — a 
smt for taking and keeping the party 
named until be gives aatisfactioD to the 
party by whom it is issued 
captalio beDcvoIcniiae (kfip-td’shFd bCn-^ 
vo4tn'il-t>, lU). • eurfyuig fevor 
capnt merlenm (U'pOt ndr'tO-Oa), (l.|, 
the wonhlese rr— *— 
irpe diem (Ur'j 
present dey 
caaas belli (kll'eds bell), [L |, that which 
involves or justifies war 
cataione raisonni (kk-CiAdg* ti-ti-tX), 
(hr ). a catalogue of books arranged 
according to their subjects 
caveat emptor (kfi'vMt fmp'tdr), (L), let 
the buyer beware 

C’eet b-dlre (rt-th^SSrO. (Fr ). that it to wy 
cetera deeiut (sift dc’sdftt), (L ). the 
remainder is waatmg 
eelens paribns (eft il^b pdr'I-bfis), 
other things being equak 
Chsmps £lysf e« (shfiV-aS-IS-ad'}, (Fr I. 
kJysian Fields 

rhanaoD (sbhN^hN'), n (Fr ) a song 
rhspean ba« (sh&-p3’ U'). (Fr t. hats off 
ebapean bens (btS), (Fr ], a military cocked 
hat 

chargt d'llTairea (shilr-sh&' dil>f&rOt (Fr), 
an inlenor dipl^atic representative at a 
foreign court 

charivari (thdrCfr-v^i'). rv- (Fr ), a mock 
aerenide of discordant music 
chgleanc en Espagne (shfi-tfi's&K-nHs-pin • 
X*}, (I> ), castles in Spam, the land of 
romance, castles u the air 
cbff^'wnvre (stMS'vi'), ri. [Fr 1. » 
masterpiece 

cber ami (ib£r fi-mS'), [Fr ], a dear fnend. 
a paramour 

chevalier d'indnatrle (shB-v&-ly&' diN-dOs- 
trh') (Fr), a kmgbt oi tndustry, one 
who Lvee CT persevering fraud 
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ci-dewnt (se-da-rSN’). ITr 1, lortner. crimen JalsUVol'n'^o {L.l.lalsehood. 

rotten eiiil>oni>7(kl'bo'n6). [L ]. for whose benefit 

eitoyen (se-twi-yaN'). n [Fr ], » eituen, » CoUoqui^y. but erroneously, of whaf 
burgher 

eiTihtas snc«8sit barbaTOm (sI-ylT^tis rtiauie (kwe-rSn') (Fr ] a kitchen cookery 
Bfik-sHsIt b5r-bi'rfim). (L 1 . cml^tHm ^ (tfim gra'no sails). [L.). 

succeeds barb3n*ni — the motto of Mm- ^ ^ some allowance, 

nesota when ^emtory ^ pneilegw (prfr-Me'jI-o). [L J. with 

eoiffetir(kwi-f5r0.« [fr ]. a hairdresser pnvileee 

eoi^e a faut (k6-m!l fo'). (Fr]. as »t eMw>9a{elit\taa0sfi-i5-6'«a{e-Ks1-taa).^l, 
should be dexterity of phrase, arising from watchful 

compos mentis (kOm'pos m£n'tls), (L ], of a eare 

sound mind corrente ralamo (kil-rSn'te kill'a*mo), [L ], 

eompte rendn (WNt raN-dQ*), (Fr 1. ao- with a ninning or rapid pen 

count rendered, report Oistos Rotnlomm {k11s't& rOt-O-lo'rflm), 

COD amore (kon i-mo'ri), pt ]. with loTe, (L ). keeper of the rolls, 
eamestbr 

eoDcto ad cleram (khn'shT-fi &d klSr'um), y. 

IL.), a discourse to the clergy. ^ 

eonfrire (kfiN-frfrOi n (Fr ], a brother, an . , 

associate ^ segno (dal a&'nyS), pt I, repeat from 

congS d'Oire (kfiN-xha' di-Wr1, (Frl, a . themgn » rr i / *v 

lean to elect boms non (d4 bants nSn), (L], of the 

eontretempa (kfiN-ua-UN'), n. (Ft.l. an ^ , „ 

awkw^ muhap or accident de facto (fli/t4), (L ), from the fact, «i^y 

eenrerssjtione (kfln-TJr-sa-tsya'nA). n pt |. fon e»t dispoteodnm ,(gW«- 

a meetmg of company for conversation. di»-pQ-lia dflro). (L.), them 


nnm nobia (ka'rim nO^b). P, . before t» . « ^ 
eonun non jndice (n5a job'dr^), (LJ. {d«-6r', dS-WiO, 

before one who ta not the proper judgi 


IS no disputing about tastes 
rhora <da^r', 35-h6iO. prer [Fr J, with- 
out, out of; foreign, irreleyast. 


»r7.n LSil™ »•> a‘‘ 

Ite'.SS'” “ d. iciicd, ,Wrf). lU), from Ih. l.»; by 

corpadBwrdeCkfifddgSrdl.rFrl. abo^ daimlii*ande (dC-mg-mfiNd*. dSm't-mbiid). 

“ * Piardroom, the „ jp, j, disreputable female society, 

eon» dipIomatloM (d9-pl6-m4.ttfc'). |Frl. de*ww^^amri^£jnitia (dfi mCr'in-fs nil 
co?^».^r(afis ds-uk'to. (L). the ^«W'n^).lM.eaynothingb«tgood 
"ttUo niha fit (nl.hll'6 nlTin fit), [L ], of 
"fLiP*’ oothiDgnothmgumade 

graphical errors to be corrected. j. ir. ^ 

***• nalas (dS'o pVahl-Ss), P- ], thanks 
rose color; an aspect of attractiveness to Clod /> i i- 

Jutante (ju-Tiln't§), p..), with God’s 

PwTOlenIe {so-lin'te). p. 1. God willing 
enterprise or ^ort. de rrefundis (pre-ffin'dls . [L ]. out of the 

coup de Bolea frt-lS'y’), (Frl, a sunstroke. depths /. i i- 

”!^i “ * 1 *** * stroke of dernier ressort (d6r-n^' r6-s6r0, [Fr.]. a 

pobey in public afiairs l„l resource •" i i* 

1* deaipere ta loco (de-eVwg ta Ib'Vfi), Pd J. 
“ wbat it may. jest at the proper ti^ce 

desunt cetera (de'sOnt at'^S), p,l, the 
hSb ex et Mb ei). (L.). beheve that you remainder is wantmg 
lave It, and you have it. de trop (d5 tro), [Fr.}, too much, or too 

creseite et mitibpueamliil (Icrfal-tS itmUl' many; not wanted 
U-pU-kiml-nJ), (Id.), grow, or increase, detur digniori (de'ttir dlg-nl-o'rl), (L 1. let 
and multiply, the motto of hlaryland. it be given to the more worthy 

to6-vSs1, n. (Fr ), a deep crevice; dena exmachhia (de'us Sksmikl-nfi), (L ). 
a breach. ^ god from the machine , « « , from a 
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thcatncftl contnranee for making go^ 
appear in the air, hence, an unexpeeteu 
and fortunate occurrence 
dlea fanstos (di-tt fawe'tQa), (L }, a Iuek7 
day 

dlea Infanaliu (In>fawa'tQa). (L ), an on* 
lucky day 

Dies Irae d'ril), fX, 1, day of wrath 

dlea non (n&c), (L 1, a day on which judges 

Dies dttend le droit (dyd t& dr«V)> 

I, Cod defenda the n«ht 
Dleo et mon droll (i tndN drw&'>> (Fr I. 
God and my right 

dlgnda Tlndlee nodoa (dlg'oQa vln-^U'aa 
nS dda), [L t, a knot worthy to bo ioo*- 
ened Iv such handa 
dirige (dirt- '• •’ • 

the motto .. 

dlajeeta membra (dla>jik‘t^ mtm'brk), |1. I> 
aeattered limba or remains 

dlatingaS (d^lSN-gh'), odr [Fr], d>s- 

dlctr^^dta-iifc' dla-lr40,odj (Fthabacnt- 
niodM, distraught 

divide et linMra (dtrt-d4 Ct Im'piiKi), {L L 


dioge (a-WthO, n (Fr J, a funeral oration 
Cloignement (S-lwCa-mAN'), n (fr], es- 
trangement. 

embonpoint (aN’-bdV-pwSNO, n (Fr J, 
plumpness, flesbiness 
dmcDte (A-rndt'l, n- [fV ] a riot, a mob, 
emplsyd fSN'-plwi-ya'), n [Fr ) one who 
IS employeo by another a person m 

en arrihre (SN-ni-ry?rO IFr ] m the rear 
en avant (-ni-vaS'i. (Fr 1 forward 
eneebite (iV-aUNt'), od; (F/J pregnant 
en dfthabl»£ (&N dh-zh-bS-yV), (Fr ), m 
undresis 

•n famllle (fi-mC'y'), (Fr ] in a domestic 
state 

cofsat ^ ^iSf-fSX' t3»«A.'V, (.FcV a- 
siioilea child 

enfaota perdns (SV-ttN' pir-dQT, [Fr I, 
lost children a forlorn hope 
♦nto (»V-fSN') ods [Fr I. at last, finally 
ennnl (AN'-nwi'), « (Fr ) a feeling of 
weanfiesa and disgust, tedium 

(SV p&-sgX% [Fr I, in pas*ing; 


dslee far nlente (fir nyln'tl), (It |, sweat 
doing nothing, tweet idleness 
Doralnua eebisnra (diml-ndt r^bbiijiin)> 
[L.], the Lord be with you 
deoble entente (ddb^l iV-uNt'), (FrJi 
double meaning a play on words 
doueenr (dd^edr'), n [Fr |, sweetness, a 
bribe 

dramalls persoRse (drlm'l-tta p4r^'B<), 
lU], etaraetets reptseented in a drama 
dolee el decorum est pro pslrta mart (ddJ'av 
it dd-kd’rdm iet pfd pi Ul-4 md'rt). [U J 
it IS sweet and honorable to die for one * 
country 

dom sItIiubs, eirsmns (dim Tfrt-mQ*, 

srl-Ti'mQs) (LI while We bve. let OS liT* 
dnrante bcnepUrllo (dQ-r&n'ti bfn-i-pUa^ 
td). [L ). dunng good pleasure 
dsraoie nu (tFu), [L ], during kle 


eao de vie (6 d' rfO. [Fr ], water of life, 
brandy 

ecee homo (ik'sS ho'mdl, IL ]. behold the 
man f— applied specifically to any picture 
representing the banour given up to lb* 
opia by l^te, and wearing the ermro 


KC 


the tnt edi . 
igalito (&-g4-lS-ti'). n [Fr). equably 
4U,vc n (Ft L a pupil, a iosur 

child 

illle (S-UtO. n- (Fr ]. a choice or sclent 
body of person* 


ea rapport (rk-pbrO, [Fr ], in a condition 
or relation of lynpatby 
en itgle (rl'gl >, [Fr ]. in order, seeordini 
to rule*- 

en toote (tCbO, [Fi 1 on the way 
ensemble (»K■*AN^1', n [Fr], 

tbs whole 

ease Petit pbeldsm pub llbertste qalelem 
Uo’ai pit It nlks'l-dim rtb Ifb-ir-U'U 
kM’tini), [L.]. with the sword she seeks 
uuiet peace under bberty,'*-the motto of 
PfassachtuetU 

en suite (IN awCt'). [Fr ], in company 
enieaie cordble (SV-uS t' ker-dy&l'}, [Fr ] 
endences of good will and justice toward 
Cdcb olhcr. exchanged by the chief 
persons of two states 

entenrage (&N-t£b-r&zh'). n (Fr }. sur- 
roundings, adjuncta 

cBtrie (iN-lrl.'), n [Fi 1, entry, first 
eourse St table 

enixe none (^^^-tT5 nCb’), [Fr ]. between 
ourselves 

entrepot (ghf-tr3-p&’),n [Fr J.awarehouse, 
s free port. 

« pleribos Baum (fi plffii'rt-bdsa'n'lm), (L-l. 
one out of many one composed of many, 
—the motto of the United States 
ergo (br'gol, emj and ode (L J, therefore 
espiigleric(C^pyd-gl9-re'),n [Fr |, sportive 

tnrlu 

esprfi de corps ({i^pti' di kOrO, IFr I. the 
animating spint of a collective body 
es^ril dee kla (di IwO’}, (Fr J. spirit of the 

est modus In rebus (£st mS’dils In riliQs), 
1L.J. there » a mean level in all thisn 
eaie perpetua (is'td pir pit Q-d), (L.J. let 
it be perpetual 
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et mm epirlm too (St Vfim spirt-tfl lfi'6). , — — 

rLl. and with thy spirit by » line from the rest, and deTOted t 

et Id eenns otnne (Td jS'nfls 8m'c€), IL !> Ii^t literature, criticism, etc 

and everythme of the sort fiacre (fyA'kr ) n [Fr ], aback 

et aie de aimihbns (sik dS sI-mQ'I-bua), (L ]. flat joatitia. rvat eaeinra (fl’&t jhs-tIsh'I-&. 

and SO of the like rob’it sSIfim), {L ], let ;ajtice be done 

et tn. Brete (tQ. brog'tS), [L ], and thou though the heavens fall 

also. Brutus fiat las (IQls) [L 1 let there be light, 

eureka (fl-re'Va) inter} (Gr 1. 1 have found Fidel Defensor (fi'dW de-Ka'afir), (L.J, 
it; — the motto of Cahforma defender of the faith 

el anirno (fks 5nl-m6), (L ), heartily fldes Panics (fi'dei pG'nI-k3), (LI, Punic 

ei cathedra (ki-the'dra), [LJ, from the faith treachery , . , 

bench, with high authority fidns Achates (fl'dfls a-ki'teJ), [L J, faithful 

excelsior (Ik-si'l'sWr). adj (LI, higher. Achates le a true friend 

more elevated; — the motto of New hork fllius nnQitu (fni-fij nfil’I-Qs), (L ], a son of 
exeerpta (6k-6ftrp't4). n pi (L ], extracts nobody - , 

exempli gratia (2g-z8m'pll gra'ehl-a). [L 1. fiUe de thambre (fe'y' d5 ehhN'br ), [Fr ], 
by way of example a ehambermaid 

exeunt (ek'sS-ant). (L.}. they go out flUedeJole (xhwfi'), (Fr J a prostitute 

exeunt omnea (hm'nez), [L], all go out flagrante hello (fla-grhn’te bSI'6), (L ], 
ex officio (Ska c^flah'I-o), [L ], by virtu* of during hostihties 

hia office flagrante delicio (dS-lfk’to), [L.]. tn the 

ex parte (pAr'te), [I.], on one side only eommiHion of the crime 

ex pede Herculem (pe'dS hflr'kh-IEm). |L ), foruter In re (ffir'tl'tfr In rS). [L], with 
we recognize a Berculea from the size of firmness m acting 
the foot, that is, we ludgn of the whole franco (fr&ng’LG). edj (It |. post-free 
f«m the specimen frisenr (frMCrO. n [Frj a hairdresser. 

exBenmentum cruels (2ka>pi!r>I-min'tilta fait Ilium <ffi'ltn'I*flm).(L ]. Troy bu been. 
kTSh'ila), (L.], the esperimeut of the foadlade (ffl.xMtd', (a«zM2d'}> *> (Fr ], a 
cross, a decisive experiment simultaneous discharge of firsaniu. 

esperto erode ({ks-^f'ti kre'd2].[L.t. trust 
one who has tried, or had experience 
exMsd (2ks>p8-zll')i (Fr 1. an exposition. G 

cx post facto ({ks p^c fkk'to), (LI. after 
the deed is done GaOlce (ghll-sE). ode [LJ, m French, 

extempore (Sks-tSm-pd'rE), adz (L], sntii- gett^n (ghr*ehN')> n [Fr.], a boy, or a 
out premeditation waiter 

exonodisceonijiesfSksa'nSdrs'Sflm'oEz). garde do eorps (gird' dS 16r0. (Fr), a 
[L I. from one learn all bodyguard 

ex Tl termini (vl tOr'mt-iiB. [L-)> by the gendarmes (ihhN-dinn'),n pi [Fr],armed 
meaning or force of the expression pi^ce 

genius loci (jg'nbQs Ih'sl), [L.]. the guardian 
spirit ©f the place 

F genus ImtabUe vatum (jg'nfls Ir-LtSb'f-tS 

TA'tOm). [L (, the imtable race of poets, 
facile prineepa (ffisI-lS pcTn'sSps), (L.]. Germanic (jCr-mhn'i'^g), ode. [L ], in 
evidently pre-eminent, the aamitted Germsn 

, chief glebse aacriplus (gle'bfi S-skrtp’tua), (L.). 

fait accompli (fi-ts-kdN-plS'), (Fr ], a thing a servant belonging to the soiL 

already done Gloria In Exeelsis (gia'rM In ek-efl’sls). 

faubourg (fo-boiirO, n (Fr ), a suburb (L J. »lory to God m the highest, 

fauteud (fo-to'y ), n IFr 1, an easy chair. CVms Patri (p&'trl), (L ), Glory be to the 

faux pas (fo pV). n. [Fr ], a false step Father 

felo-de-se (fel5-de-sc), n [L ], o sincule gnolhl eeauton (g’no'thi sS-ou-tSn'), IGr.l. 
femme eouverte (fSm koo->frl'), (Flrl, a know thyself, 
married woman 

femme de chambre (d9 ahiN'br'), [Fr 1. a H 

chambermaid 

ferae naturae (fe'rS ni-Wrl), (L.), of a hand pasaibas aequis (bawd pfisl-biis 
wild nsture , . „ , eTrwfs). (L.|, not with equal ateps. 

fes^a lente (f5s-U na lin'ta), (L), hasten baute nonveautE (5t noo-vo-ti'), [Fr.]. a 
slowly. ^eat novelty. 

Hte champEtre (f2t shiN-pE'tx'), [FrL a haul gftot (6 gooO, [Fr ]. high flavor; fine 
rural festival or elegant taste ^ 

feu de )oie ((5 d ihwh'), n't 1, a firing of hefloo iibrorum (hgl'A,* Bb-rS'rum), (L ]. 

guns m token of joy, a bonfire a devourer of books, a bookworm 

feuiUetoa {f3-y5-tiN'), n (Fr ). bottom Uatns ralde deflendos (hl-a'tQs vM'd8 dc- 
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ilEn'das). (L ] • dcficiencjr nueh to ba 
rcBTHltd 

hie et ubiqoe (hHc it Q-brkwS), [L ]. here 
and everywhere 
hie ]a(et (L here lies 

hie tabor, hoe opus eat (U'bAr, hSIc ft'pib 
lit). [L I this IS tabor, this is work 
hoc Bje (hbk h'ji). (L ]. do this 
hoe tempore (t£m'po-rC), [L 1, at this tune 
honi soit qnl mat y penae (b-ne' iwk k8 mil 
e pftNs') [Tr h ahasoe oa him who «ml 


bore de conubt (Ar M kAK>bi'). ]• mit 
of condition to Rght 

komBaam eat errare (ha-Tai'aQm Set Sr* 
irS), [L ], to err is human 


id eel (Id Sst). 

id eenDs omne (jS'nfls Am'eS). (!.]> ail of 
that sort. . 

lenetum per Ignntlus 0a*nA'tQiD p&rlc<nd'* 
shl-Csl th ) that which is tiakoown by 
totnetnina atiU more unknown 
Impenum tn Impeno (lm*per't*ilsi In Im* 
^rl4), (L I, a govemment within a 
govemroent 

tmpflmatar (la-prl ml'tSr), n [L). let it 
be printed;— a Lcense to pnnt a book, 
ete 

ImpreTTtastere (SiD*prbv*vh-sk*tA‘ri). n 
lit I, an impromptu poet 
ImprovrUatrlee ((m*prAv*vS,it*tr<l'chl). it. 

(It 1. an impromptu poetess 
in aatemsm (In &-tdr’nQm). (L |, forever 
in articnlo mortis (ir-tlk'O-ld m^ib). {L 1 
at the point ol death , in the last strunle 
in coinmendam(k6-niSn'dini),[L.| intnist 
in curia (kO'rl-i), [L ] in the court 
fai eqnlhbrio (S-kwI-lib'rl-a), (L |, in erpii- 
hbnum 

In esse (Ca'S) (L 9 m bcinK 
Id extremis (Sks-trS mb), (L ]. at the point 
of death. 

infsoU (In-fSn'ti), n [Sp ]. a pnneew of 
the blood royal in Spam and Portugal 
Infante (In-fin'U) n ISpl.anyar- -*-*•- 
king crcf“' ^ - • — < - - - 

in flagrante 

(L ). taken in the fact 
In forma panpens (f&r'mi paw'p&rls), Pi, I. 

In foro conWentlae (fd'rO k5n,4bI-{n’diI-{), 
[L.] before the tribunal of caneaenee. 
bi fntore (ftl*ta'r9)i (L ], in future, bcnce* 

”fL.Tinl 

thou abalt conquer 
in lunlne (U'ml-iiS), IL.], at the threshold. 
In loco paranlis (lu'kA ^-rln'tla), (I*.), in 
the place of a patent 


(p medias res (m8’dMi r8z}, [L.]. into the 
miditol things, or affairs 
in mcinorlam (me-Dib rl-izn), [L I. in mem* 

in nnhibna (ca'bf-hUs) (I, }, in the clouds 
In prrpelnnm (per-p;t'0-(lm), |L J. forever 
In pouM (pUs't), |L 9, m possible existence 
Is prepria pereona (prb'prt i p^-e&ni). 
(L 9 ui person 

la pans naturaiibns (pfi'rls nit>Q-r&'lI*bGs), 
(L I, Quite naked 
in re (re). (L 9 in tbs matter of 
Inrerallnrfim), [L' 
tn aaeeula aaccQlei . .... . 

rdfn) (L 9 for ages on ages 
la alta (Bt’tQ) [L |. in ita onginal situation 
taiaonciaBee(&N^d5.cyiN«').n (Fc],uLdi(* 
ferenee carelessness 

iiistar oRinhun (In'stir bm'nl.(lin], n^9, 
worth them alL 

la alatns quo (In sti'tC kw5}, [X, ]. in the 
fonoer state 

Inter alia (In'Ur i'U'i), (L 1. among other 

Inter nos (nSiO ft. 9, between ourselves 
In lerrerem (Kr-rS’rtm), [L I. as a wartung 
la iota (Ui'tl) [I*], in the whole entirely 
la totidem verbla (Ut’t.dSm TdPbb), (L.9, 
in so msny words 

tnUansliD (trin'sPtO) (L 9, on the paasags 
la asiun Deiphlnl (d'sOm dSl fl'al), (L ]. 

for the use of the Pauphm 
In atmmque paraloa <{|•t^0m’lcw0 pi-rk’* 
tGs). IL 9 prepared for either event 
In earoo (v49t O-o), [U] id empty rnaea 
tn verba magtst/l Jorsre (vtink ma-jiytit 
jdb-ri’rO, [L 1 to swear to, or by, the 
words of another to adept opimona oa 
the authoniy of another 
in vino vrritaa (vt'sA vlr^*tis), [L 9. there 
IS truth ID wine 

Invita Mlnena (In-vl'ti ml-nftr'vi), {1,3 
without genius 

Ipse disll (Ip'sA dik'sit), [L 9, he himself 
said It 

^iBsima verba (fp-abl*nil vGr^}, (1.9, 
Ibe vehy words 

Ipso facto (Ip'aS (ik'tS), IL 1 in th« fact 
Itself 

ipsejare (joo'rC), fL ] by the law Itself. 


Jacta est alea O^b'ti Cst Il'e-i), fl..9. the 
dio IS cast 

Je ne aali qaoi (sho o' li kwi'), (Fr ). I 
know not what 

jea de nols (sbS d m60. (Fr 9. a play on 
words, a pun 

Jen d'esprit (dSa-prS*), {Fr J. a witticism 

Jgpiler tonans (joo'pl Hi tA'ninx), fL J. 
jinnter the thunderer 

Jnre dlvtuo (;bo'rb dl*^ nb), (L). by divise 
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Jus et nonn* Itxifleiidl (?t nfir'rtii 15-lc«8a'- 
dl). [L 1, the law and role o( e^ch 
Jus gentinin (jSn'thl-Qin), (LJ. taw of 
nations ^ _ 

Juste-inUiea (xhCUt-ta£-lyO')< » the 

golden mean. 


45). [L 1. a leu d’e«pnt in etymolog:^ 
which, aasuming that {ucus, a dark wood 
or grove, is denv^ from the verb Jucerr, 
to ehme, supposes it must bo o non 
iucendo, from its not being light 
Insu natnrae (IQ'sHs nS-ta'rS). a sport 
or freak of nature. 


labor ipse voluptas G&'hdr Ip's2 vMQp’tis). 

[t, 1, labor Itself is pleasure 
la^r omnia vineit (htn'nl'^ Vtn'slt), (L.]. 

tabor Conquers everything 
laissez faire (l&-s\ fkr'), (Fr ], let alone 
bpsDS Imgnae (lip'aus Ung'gwS), (L,], a 
slip of the tongue 

Utet ansrnis bi herbs fU'tfC Ang'gwb fn 
hhr'ba), (L.]. a snake lice hid in the grass 
bndater temporla aetl Caw-dA'ter t?in’(i&* 
ris ftk'tf). [b ]| a praiscr of time past 
fans Deo (laws {1-], praise to God 
le bean nonde (13 bd mfiN’d'), (Fr ). the 
fashionable world 

le diable belteut (d5-l'br bwi-td*), (Fr J, 
the lame devil 

te roi et I'dtat (rw3 & U-tkOi (Fr], Ling 
and state 

le rel Ic vent (Id vSO. [Tr ]. the lung wills it 
le rel a'avisera (sViei-ri). (Fr I, the Ling 
wiU consider or deliberate 
Use>itul«8i4 (U't'inL-th(s-t3')> h 
high treason 

rdloUe da nord (U-twLl' dd ndrO. (Ft |. 
the star of the north,'— Jbe motto of 
Minnesota. 

lettre de caehet (IS'tr’ d3 kk.shS'). (Fr ]. a 
sealed letter, a ro}*al wanant. 
lettre de marque (m&rk'). (Fr ]. a letter of 
marque or of reprisal 

Ics loci (ISks 13'kl), (L 1, the law of the 
place 

lez non aerlpta (nSn ekrTp'to). (t.). the 
common law 

les aenpu (skilp'ti), [I.], statute law 
les talionls (tbl.W'nls), [L J, the law of 
retaliation 

rbomine propose, et Dleo dispose 
pr5-poa', b d"-8' dJa-pSiO, [Fr j. man 
proposes, and God di'po'ce 
liaison G'^^rdN'), n (Fr ], an alhnnee, an 
illicit connection 

Lte pendente {U't8 pfin-dSn'tS), [L ], dunne 
trial 

litera ecripta manet (Ul'Sr-a skrlp'ta mb'. 

nft). (L 1 tho written letter remains 
loco citato (lo'ka cl-a'M). (t.}. in <he place 
cited 

locum tenons (ISTtdm ta'ornz), [L.], a 
deputy or nibstitule, a pr o sy 
locus In ^o (13'Lusln kirs;, IL.] tbejdare 

locttssIginias'kCUsI-in'n.rL.l placeofseal 
longo intervallo Gang'S In-tCr-sai'a), (LI. 

by or with long interval 
(ncidos ordo (iQ'el-dds dr'da), [L J, a riear 
arrangement 

locus a non loeendo GU’LCls b nSn IQ-aSn'* 


M 

macte virtute (mbk'tS vCr-tQ'tO. (1*1. 
proceed in virtue 

ma fol (mb fwb'). (Fr ]. upon my faith 
BiaKaa ret veritM et prevateblt (mbg'nb 
Jat Tft'T-lis, ft prCvHi-Ii'brt). (L J, truth 
IS mighty and it mil nrei ail 
magnum opus (mbg’num u'pus), [L ], a 
great work 

magnna Apollo (mbg'nds b-pSl’a), [L], 
great Apollo, one of high authority 
maUon de viUe (mb-sSN' dS vM'). [Fr ], 
the townhouse. 

maltre d’hotel (mb’tr' da-tfn, (Fr ], a 
bouse steward 

malapropos (roil-ip-rS-pa'), adj (IV (, ill- 
timed 

matgrb sons (mU'grb' ndbOi 1> tn n»te 
of us 

malun In se (ma'ldm In sd'). [L ?, bad in 
Itself 

mare clausum (mb'rS Uaw'tCm), [L.], a 
closed sea; a bay 

malfrieJ (mb-ta-rf-fJ*, mb-lff.Ml'), fFr ), 
matenau or icstrumcnU employetf ep> 
posed to pcrtonncf 

maavBise bonte (m&-vba' 6Kt'). [Fr ], false 
modesty 

maUTsls goOt (m&<\b' gSbO. [Fr ] bad 
taste 

medio tutlssimns Ibis (mS'dl-O tQ.tfs’I-mQs 
rbis), [L ], you wiU go most safely m 
the miudle 

mega bUilion. mega kakon (mS'gb blb'lT-Sn, 
Lb'k6n). [Gr ], a meat book is a great evil 
meJudicefinS ]oo'af-e6), [L ], I being judge 
mflange (mb-lbNsh'), n {FV ]. a medley, 
mfife (mj-li’J, n (Fr 1, a hand-to-hand 
fight, a not. 

rocnierto morj (mf-mfa'tS mB'rl), (I, J, 
mnember death 

meinorabUia (mfm-O-ra-bm-b), n pf [L ). 

things to be remembered 
mens sana in corpora sano (mfni sb'nB In 
kOr'pS-rS sb'nS), (L I, a sound mind in a 
sound body. 

mens aibt eonscia recti (sITiI k5n’shl-a 
rfk'tt), [L-l. a mind conscious of rectitude 
mfssAcance (m3-r51-yaN5'_l, n fFr |, im- 

C roper asuonation; marriage noth one of 
■wer station 

meum et tunm (me'dm Sttd’ilm), [L ],mme 
and thine. 

mlrsbUe dictu (ml-rSb'I-IS dik'ta), [L.]. 
wonderful to be told. 

mlse en acene (m5-iiN sfnO, [Fr ]. the 
putting in preparation for the stage 
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.3 coromit on ofTeodcr to prison 

rnodns op«randl (mS’dQs fip4-r&n'd0. L ) 
maoner of operntioa 

montanl senip«r Iiberi (mSn-t&n'I (fia'pCr | 
Ub £-cI) [U 1 tiiauiiWn«era nta alwnyn ] 
freemen ‘—the motto of Weet ^ irgiiun. 
monamenloin aere pereonlna (infin-Q^ntD'- i 
tbm ('r6 p(r-fn']-Os). (L ), a tnonument 
> durable than 

mnlalis mntandia (rnQ<U'tb RiQ-t&n'dti). 

[L.1, the necessary ckanges beistr made 
mutate nemine (mQ-t&'td cCn't-Bi). (L J. 
the name being changed 

N 

nalre friit^T'). odi (Fr ], having native or 
unaffected fUBplinty 

nalveti (ch^v-tb') n (Fr ], native aim* 
pUeity. 

nife (nA), arij [Fr J bom as htadame de 
Stafl, nit (that v>, wheee maiden name 
was) NecVer 

ntglig^e (nA^S^bA'), ft. (Fr |. an easy. 

uneeremoDious attire, undress 
netnuie eonlradleente (nCml-nj li{(a«lr3> 
dMn'td], (L I. DO CDS speaking tn «p> 
position 

Bemlae diaaentlente (d(*e2D4U*<a'e(). (L.|. 
no one disrentiBg 

nemo me Impona Ueeaeft (nS'mS mA Id* 
pO'na U»<a1(). (L I. DO one wounds me 
with impwMty— the motto of Scotland 
ne pins olira (ni pIOs dl'trl), (LI. nothing 
further 

ne quid nimle (Vnid nVmls). (L 1. not any* 
thing to much or too far 
ne enter nlirs erepidam (sO'tdr dl'tri brfp'l- 
d&m). |L] let not the shoemaker go 
beyond his last 

ndadmlrari (nQ fid-tof rh'rf),(L (.to wonder 
at nothing 

nO eonscire aibi (1(fin.«l'rfi ■I'bD. (L J. to 
be conscious of no fault- 
nil deapenndBDi (dSs-p^rAn'dhni}. (L J, 
never despair 

n'Siopofte {nhN-phrtO.IFr ) itmatlerenot 
noblesse oblige (n^blSs' d-bteihO. |Fr j 
rank impoMis obligatioD, much is ngbtJy 
erpected oi one o! high birth or stslioD 
nslensvotensfii&'lfQSVd'lCnz) (!>} whether 
he will or not 

noil me taneere (nS'U m2 tAn’j9-f{), (L], 
don t touch me 

nolle proeeqai (nU'e pr&s'A-kwJ), |L.J, to be 
unwilling to procera 

Dom de plume (nAM d9 pldmO. (Fr I. a 
pen name, an assumed title 
Dom de gnerre (gCr), (Fr ), a war name, a 
traveling title, a pseudonym 
non compos mentta (o&n h&m'pAs mtn'tls). 
(L-l, not m sound mind 


on constat (liSn'stSt). [L ], it does not 

on et< invenlns (1st lo-vEn'tOs), (L (, be 
has not bMn found 
on Ilqaet (Il'hwft) (L ]. it is not clear 
M ml ttearda (ribn mi ti-khr'di), (U ]. 1 
don't remember 

on obstante (nSn Cb-stAn'tA), [L ), not- 
witbstandiog 

on omnia posanmiu omnea (Sm'nT-l pSs'tl- 
mOs Am'nes). (L], we eannot, all of ns, 
do all things 

non omnia mortar (hn'nls md’rl-Ar}, (LI. 

1 shall not whoUy die 
non seqaitnr (sfk'»I*U!r). (L ]. it does not 
follow an unwarranted conclusion 
Boace te ipmusi (nG'sC tSIp's&m), (Ll.know 

thyself 

Bola bene (nA'tA bd’ni) (L I mark well 
B'oBblles paa (oCo*bli-A‘ ph'), (Fr I, don't 
forget. 

Bona verrona (noS rS-rAV), (Fr ] we shall 
BavBs homo (nd'vfis bS'mB), (L ], a new 

nnance (no-AMs', nd-dtis'). n (Fr ], shade, 
gradation, tint 

Doduii paetun (nO'dOiu pAk'tOm). (L (, a 
contract mads without any consmerttion, 
and therefore void 

BBBC ant nDnqvam (n&Agk awt b&ngfkw&m) 
|L I. sew or never 


obsta prInOplis (bb'eta prln-elpl-ls), |L). 

resut the first begipnines 
odiem theotoglcnm (A df-Ara thi-A>ISj'I- 
IQm). (L) the hatred of theologians 
«eU*de*bMiif (^y'-d^bdf), n [Fr I. a 
bulls eye 

ohcl Jam aatia (A’hi ilis eA'tls), [L], O. 
now there is enough 

omnia vlndt amor (Qm'nl-A vla'sTt A'mAr). 

(L I. love conquers all things 
omnia vlnell labor (lA'bOr) (t I, labor 
overcomet all Ihingw. 

on dit (AM diO. (Ff J. they say. flying 
rumor 

onus probandi (A'nAs prS-bAn'dl). [L ], the 
burden of proving 

ipre (ArA A sl'm'prS), (It J. now 


orator lit, poeU nasciiur (Ar’A tAr fit. pA A- 
U nAs7-tir}, (L). tbe orator is made, l<ut 
the poet Is bom 

ore rotnndo (A'rS rA-tOn'dA), (LI. with 
round, full voice 

Ota (enua (ten'da). (L-l. as far as the 
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OI si tit omnia (S eT <TV n»l> O, 

that he had always done or spoken thus r.. -r-;— j . 

O lempofa! O moresl (tCm'p6-ra, in6’rti), per centum fsfn'tum), |L.i, by the hundred 
[L 1. 0 the times! O the manners! per contra (kfin'tra), (L), wntjariwisc 

etium cum dizidtate (S'shl-dm kfim dlz- ' 'J—- ' ” > «- 

nl-U’tf). rh-J. ease with dignity, dignified 
leisure 

onbliette {o6-bI§-St'). n [Fr ], dungeon of a 


ontrS 6d/ (Fr ). out ol the com- 

mon course extraraeant 
ouTTler (50-VTS-&T. n [Fr |. a workman, an 
artisan 


palmam qnl meruit ferat (purmats kwl 
mfr'Q.Tl fiir'it), IL 1. let him who has 
won It bear the palm 

pspler-macbd <pS-pya'inl-eh4’. pjV'pfr-mS- 
tha'),n tFr ]. chewed or mashed paper, a 
hard su^tanee made of a pulp (rom rags 
or paper 

par ezemple (pir Hg-alN'pV), [Fr for 
example 

par exeeUenee (5l.-«IS-UNa'), [Fr 1, by way 
of eminence . 

part passu (p&'rl [I-], with equal 

pace 

par Mhlle fhatram (pir ed'bf-ld /ri'trOm). 
[L.]. a noble pair of brothers, two just 
alike 

parole d'henneur (pd-rSl' d^nScO. (Fr [. 
word of honor 

parficrps crlMints (pir'tMpa krfmT-alr), 
{L.|. an accomplice 

parra componcre magnia (p^r'vl kbm-p&- 
nfi'rS m&g'nU). [LI, to compare email 
things snth great 

parrcRU (pir-e^-oQ'), " PFV ], an upstart. 

one newly n<en into notice, 
pas h paa (pS-z& phO' (l^r ), step by step 
passb odj. [Fr 1, past, out of use. 

faded, worn out. 

pa.«se partoot (pit pir-tSd’}, (Fr J, a master 
key 

pdt£ de foie gras d3 (w& grd'). p^r ], 

a paste made of KOO*e liyers 
paterfamlllaa (pi-Wr-fi-ram-is), n (LJ. 

the father of a family. 

Pater Noster (pVttr nhs'Mt), [L], Our 
Father; the Lord's prayer. 

Paler Patriae (pd'trM), [L.], father of his 
country. 

psiois fpfl-twl', p3l'w6), R [Fr }, dialect 
of the lower clai>«« 

Patres conscrlptl (pi'trCx V8n-sVrIp'U),[1. 1, 
conscript fathers, the Roman senaton 
petemrt {L }, I lareeiaaeif 

peine forte et dnre fpfn f3r-tA dS/'), (I> J, 
heavy and severe punishment, 
penchant (p'lN^htN', pCn'chdntl.'n [Fr.]. 
inclination; hkmg 

pendente Ilte (pJln^iln'tS IPtS), (L ], pend- 
ing the suit. 

pen^ (piNniA'). "• I^’r 1. thought. 


. , [Fr 1. hidden. 

perae <p<ir sS). [L ]. by itself considered 
personnel (pCr-«d-n8l'), n [Fr ], body of 
persons employed la some publie service, 
petitio princlpil (p£-tlsh'I-3 prb-sip'l-l), (L.), 
a begging of the question 
petit.maltre (p^t€-nift'tr ), n [Fr ], a 
dandy a coxcomb 
, ink pea (pfii *" " 

pea de chose (l. 

pl8ce de r^sbtance (pyCs d3 rtUsSs-tHNs'), 
(Pr i. the special part of anything, the 
crowning point. 

pirouette (plr^fi-St'), n [Fr ], a whirl on 
ths toes, as in danemg 
pts allcr (P3-X&-1&'). [Fr }, the last shift 
pld (pyoo). adt [It ]. more 
plena Jure (pl5'n& joo'rfi). [L ], with full 
autnonty 

plexus (plFk'sOs). n. (LI. a network, web 
poco a poto [pd'kfi & pd'kd), (It ], bttls by 
little 

poeta nsscitnr. non fit (pM’t& n&s'I-tSr, 


pobit d'appul (pw&N dl-pwi’), (Fr ]. point 
cf mjp^rt; prop. 

pons asinorum (p8na &s-I-o('rfim) |L ], 
bndgo of asses 

post mortem (p&st tnfir’Um). [L], after 
death. 

pMl ebitam (ibf-tdm), [L ). after death 
potpourri (p6-c>»-r4'. p6t-pd6rT), n [Fr 1, 
a hotchpotch; medley, 
prevt cheralter (prQ ■b&-v&-lyll'). [Fr ], a 
bravo knight 

prima facie (pri’mfi li'thf-i), [LJ, on the 
first view. 

primus inter parrs (prl’rafis Ia't£r pk'r^i), 
fL] chief among equals 
prutipia, non homlnea (prln-elp'I-fi. n&n 
Wm'I-nfa), (L }. pnntspie, not men. 
principiia obsta (prln-sip'I-Is fib'stfi), [L ), 
resist the first beginnings 
pro arts el focia (pro A'rb St fo'sis), [L ], 
for our altars and firesides 
pro boao publico (bO’od pQb'U-ko), (L.J, for 
the publio good. 

procks-Tctbal (pro-sS-xfr-bAl'), n. [Fr ], a 
written statement 

proetconfprO (t k6n).[L [.for and against. 
pioTanam vnlgua (pro-fi'nOm vSJ'gOji, (L j 
the lower classes, tho rabble 
pro forma (pr6 Wr'mfi), [L !, for the sake 
of form, 

pro iae vfee (tii vTsf). [L.[, for this turn 
or occasion. 

proh podor (pr6 pfl'dar). [L 1, 0. for shame 
propria quae manbus (pra'prf-a ksrl marl- 
bOs), (L ], those things which are ap- 
propnate or pccuhar to males or men or 
to husbands 

pro rata (pr5 ri'tfi), [L.], in proportion 
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pro re r>s(a (rS n&'ti). [L.]. for a tpecial 
emernency 

pro tanto fliTi'ts). iL.1. for to roueh 
pro Urnpore (Wm'pc " ' *— 

Pnnica ndea (pQ’oI- 
fajtb, trraebery 


«loa (Vwi, lews.), a4v [L J,"» 




qaontQin Ubet (InrSn'tOm ll'b<!t). {L], at 
much u you pleaae. 

rnunlnm memit (iQjr'Q-It), {L ] aa much 
M he deserved 

quanOun tpatoliu ab lUo (ma-tl'tit ib 
n'o),|L 1, how chanced from what he <ra< 
qaantam a^clt (BQIl-elt) [L ), a tufficicnt 
quantity 

qiuntnmTla (vb) [L] as much as jmu mil 
quart (kwSi'rt, kw^'a!] (LI aa if, id a 
zaanner 

qnelqoe chose (k£l'k sbSt'). [rr ), a tnile, 
•ometbme anythins 

qnldproquo (kwld prd kwd), (L I ooeihiDs 
for another as equivalent 
quid rtdesT (rfditL )■ *by do you 
laugh? 

qui bell Kr alnun, faeli per oe (Vw? fi'elt 
pQr dif-On, il). (Ul he who does a 
thmg by the agen^ of aaotber. does it 
hunreU 

quia cusiodlet Ipoos coatodes? (k*Is Uo> 
td'dHlt Ip'tdara^td'd^t), (L |. wbotball 
Cttud the euarda themselvot? 
qaT transmlit. •astlnei fkwt trlAwtODt. 
fOs'tl-nSt). (L I he who traarplaoted 
ndlPustaiAS— the motto of Connetbeot 
qsl Tire? (kg vlr'), (Fr who goes there*— 
hence, on the qu> ore, on the alert 
qaoadboe (kwb'idbhk) IL ) totbisestent 
qoo anlmo* (kw9 inq-mO). [L I. with what 
inind or intention? 

quod erat demonatrandqm OtwCd Cr'it 
d£in>Sn-etr&ii'dOm). (L.|. which was to 
be demonatrated 
qood vide (vl'dS), [L ]. which see 
qao jure* (kwO job’rg) (L.J bywhstngbtf 
quos Detis vult petdere, dcRtcntat pnas 
(kw&s dg’Qt vilt pSr^S’rt de^ta'tAt 
prl (is), (L ), those whom God wishes to 
destroy, be first makes mad 


raison d'Clre (r&-t9N' dS'Cr*), [Fr ]. reason 
for existing 

rara aria (rfi’rh &’vb), (Lin rare bird 
recned (rS-ka'y ). n [Fr I eoUeetioD 
rednetio ad absurdam (rg-d&k'shM 8d ilv 
str'd3m), (L.), reducing a position to no 
absurdi^. 

regnant popolf (rdg'nSnt pgp'OAf), IL ), the 


re fnfeeta (r6 In-fSk'td), [L J. the buaineis 
being unfinished 

rcligfoTecl (t6-l3)^^ lysl). [L ), the religiou) 
s|Hnt of the place 

ruiB/nnifi (r6-n^mA') ajj (Fr ], renowned, 
famous 

sgpondez a’ll vona plait (r&'pAN^S' scl vSb 
^40. [Fr I, answer. If you please, abbr 




.a'sg). 


(L j may he rest i» peace abbr j. . - . 
cea angnsta domi (rfs fta-gfis't4 do'mt), (L.), 
narrow circurostsneea at home, poverty, 
resplce finctri (rts'pl-si fl'oEm), (L ], look 


reespituJatioi. 
reanrgam (rfi-sfir'ghm), [L }. I ebatl nse 
again 

revenena ft noa noafena (rfLr’-o&X' & nO 
moS-ldNO. [Fr J, let us return to our 
sheep let us return to our subject 
rffscimenie (r«-fs<h6^Cn'td), n (It I. 

tenewa) re-establishment 
fobe-ds-tbambrs (Tfrb-dh'tbhM'br'). n 
(Fr I a dressing gown or morning gown 
roalean frCWS’) n (Fr ] a little roU 
mdis Indlgestsqoe moles (rfl’db lo.df-j8s*' 
li-fcwS isO'lft). (L ]. a rude and un- 
digested mass 

lenerre (rfit'dSgir'}, (Fr 1, aitraU- 


•aOe lai). n JFr 1. a ball 

aalen (sMbSO n IFr b an apartment for 
eompany, a fashionable party or fasb- 
•ooable society 

ealus popnli aoprema eat lex (sll’lhs pSp'O ll 
aO-^tr'mft ftst Ifks), (L.), tbs welfare of 
the people is the supreme law; — the 
motto of Missoun 

aanetuio aanetorain fsSngk'tum eSngk-t^'- 
rOiD). (L I holy of holies 

Sana ctremonle (stN s&-rl!-zD&-ng7, [Fr ]. 
without cereraony 

saoe pear el anna reproebs (p{^ ft slK 
r9-pr9sh'),(Fr] withoutfearandwithout 
reproach. 

ssTtM rtsulns (shr'lur rS-sSr^tfis), IL I the 
tailor retailored 

asuve qni peal (s&v k8 pc'), (Fr I, save 
htmsel! who eon 

savelr-Ialre (sll-vwir'firO, " (Fr J. tact 
poise 

aaveir-vlTro (’vfi'vr ), n [Fr I, good brecd- 

scandaliun magnaiflm (sLSn'dl-lum mSg- 
nA'tam). [L-l. defamatory speech of 
wn tmg to the injury of persons of dignity 

adr« faeiaa (sFtft (aahl fts), [L]. cause it to 
be known 

eSanee (sft-ftKs'). " (Fr I. a sitting or 
seasion. 
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serandom snem (sf-VGm'damfir'tl'milLl. statnaqno inte Mtam bfrflm), (LI. 

ftccordms to rule >“ th« state which wm before the war 

seenndum natnram (na-ttt'rSm). (LJ, *e- ele* (stitL (LJ, let it stand 

cording to the course of nature .*? 

Befondnm orttacm (Gr-dl-nfm). (L]. in to m*'d5. f6r tL«r In rG), (L ). gentle in 
manners but resolute in deed 

eemper fclix (rtm'pCr fOTIUL (L 1, always n>b Jndiee (sOb jCo'dt-sS), (L J. under con. 

fortunate siderstion 

eemper Odells (n^dsnu), IL 1. alwaj-s faith- Mb rosa tr6’i5), (LI. under the rose, 
lul pnmtely 

eemper Idem (l'd5tn).IL), always the same *□! generis (sfll jfa'Cr-ts). [L ]. of lU own 

™lTml.<ira'rW.|Ll...o,..'.ownn,bt 
eenato fonsnltum (sJ-ni'tOa VOn-eM’tilm), anmtnom bonnm (sOm'flm ba'cam). (L.]. 

[L.], a degree of the eenato * x .*- it * v 

ee non i eere. % ben trosata f-J nCn 8 m* Marie (,0 S miritC), [L 1 by one sown 
t-h’ra, 8 Wn tr&-vu‘to), (It ], if not true. strength. 

It 18 weU feigned enlqne Csfl'am UTw-wS. twlTcwe), [L (. 

sesqnlpedalia eerba (sts.lcwI-pf-di'll-iTOr'- let each have hia own, 
ba). (L 1, tiords a foot and a half tong 
ale Itnr ad astra (sIV It'8r fid fts'tra), (L ]. 
inch is the way to immoriality ^ 

ale passim (plsTm). (L I. so eicrit'where 

ale semper tyraniils (<fni’p!r tl-rln'U), (L.I, tabula (tab fl-U r&’zfil. (L-J. a smooth 
ever so to tyrants, the motto of Virfuua Wank tablet 
sic (nnstt gteria mnndl (trfin'sfc glo*rt>& tant pis pi'}, (FV.I. so much the 

zodn'dC), (Ul. to paises away earlhfy wvree. 

glory. Untom eldll VirpJiiun (tfin'tOm vi’dit r{r- 

sleot ante (rIV'Gt lln'l«). (L.]. as before jOThIoi). (L.), he merely saw Virpl (that 

sfrat patrlbns. aft Decta nobis fpfit'rf-bda. **• ,-w i . i 

fit dJ'a* na'bls). (L (. as God wat with “P? • “P «). " » carpet, al». 

our father*. » may He be with us. ^ rotmcil table, beare. to bo 

•(e T09 non robU («rk i5s nJn v4^b). (L-I. 

Ihu* you do not labor for your^lre* •?'£** 

Simula tlmilibos corantoi (d-mUI-i sl-min. ®'i! 

bdt J.a.rS(i't8r). (L.f. liko things are 

cured by like tre are changed with them 

si monomentam quaerla. clrcumsplee (si 6'diks rl'- 

tnaa.a-mfa'tamW-rfa.efr-kamV't^). 

li^^nd monument, look (L,, 

simples mand«iis (dm’pHks min^tf-Is). 

.illliS: S”.tw',S!£.i. „u.ou.,h„„ '■ ““ 

Bine die (dl'O. IM. -ithout n day .p- 

.1.^';;?... n^. nw. 0.1 .n in*. •'Si.Cri'S^de.S- “ 

. 1 ^^'=^ .be.™. •'”‘' 

Kfc'hiS’ P™P" O'- 

sUUbHemleTjsfdttratJr'fi iy^),lLl. ioOd«^efbls (tStl-dSm vGr^Is) [L-l in 
may the earth he hghUy upon thee many *" 

•oubretle (tSo-brlO.n [Fr ]. an intngumg topea qaoUes /t6'«h!.8s kirS'jhl^f). fL.}. 

woman ^ often as. 

•Unspedelncmo(ft4nsp6’d8 lna'n5).IL.l, toto caelo (t6‘ta 8813). fL.!. by the whole 
standing on one foot. heavens. diametncaUy opposite 

tut magnl nomlnte umbra (st&l mfig'nl tout fi fait (too-tfi ffi'). IFr), enUrely. 
nSml-nls Gm'bra). [L.], be stands the tout an eontralre (-tS kbN-trfirO IFr 1 on 
shadow of a mighty name. tha conUary. /. i i. y 

•tatu one (st&'tGs kw6), (L ], the state in lout ensemble' (-tfiN-afiN'bl'), [Fr 1. the 
whole taken together. 
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uberrima fides (Q-bfrT-m^ tVdit), [L I. 

ruperabcpiinilisg I»nh. 
nbl anpra (fl'bl (d’prS)' "here above 

uKima ratio reftim (Ql'd-mS rl'thl-A if'* 
jim) IL 3 the last areunient ot (unge 


vice vcrM (vAr'ea), (L], tbo terms beiog 
excbasgvd 

vide Bl anpra fvI'dS Qt atl’pri] [L ). tee 
«hat i» atalea above 

vIet artnia (v1 Ct ilr'inls], [L J, by force and 


t.byn 


ttUtma Thole (thUTS), |L 1 utmost linut 
Ena voce (Q'na vo'sC) (L| anboaevoiee 
Bno aauno ((L’eS Sn'l-mb|, (LI, «i(b one 
mind unanimously 

usquo ad araa (Qs'kae &d i'r&a), (LL to 
the very altars 

osone ad nauseam (naw'ihS'&m), (L.], to 
oisgust 

ntile dulct (Q’tl Id dSI'el) (L I, the useful 
snth tbe pleasant 
nl Infra (fit In'fri) (L 1 ns below 
ntl peaaldetia (O'tl pfivl-detls) |X.] as 
you possess, etate of present possession 
nt supra (fit afi'prh), IL 3 aa above stated 


vlficit amor patrbe (vln'slt a'mdr pfi'trT-C), 
(L J, love of country prevails 
vEacil omnia verilas (fim'nl i vfrj t3s), 
(L I truth conquers all things 
Hacofam nitrlmenii (vlns'lcQ-lQis m3t-rl> 
(iid‘'nl[) IL1 the bond of mamage 
vireaaeqolrit eundo (vt'rSt d-kuTrlt d-Qn'- 
dS), (L 3, aha acquires strength in her 

- •- tergo (vis fi tfir'go) (L 1 a propelling 


foree from behind 
rb-h-vls (vfi-sA-vd'} ads and ad; (Fr I, 
opi>o«ite faring 

ria inertias (vis In.fir'shM), [L ] the poncr 


vade meenni (v&'dd afi'kOm) fw I, (o *>th 


va« f letia (v8 viVtTsI, (L ]. woe to tbe 
vanquished 

vale (v&ad), (L ]. ferewelL 
vaiel de ehambre (vfi-lfi' d ). (FI* I, 

so attendant, a footman 
varleram notae (tWI-o rOm nd'td). (L |. 

the notes of various authors 
venC vfdi, vld (vS’nt, vi'dt. rIVI wi'aP. 
wt'dfi. wfi'lii), (L 1. I came. 1 taw. 1 
conqusred 

verbaiun ae tiierallin trer^'ilre lie hvdr* 
ft'Um). [L ]. word for w«'d and letter 
for letter 

verbnm aat aapientl (vOrTifirn sit ai-pf-dD*- 
tl), (L 3. a word IS enough for a wuemao 
Teltnra (vtfl'tdfi'rl). n lit (. a hack 
vetturtno (vlt-tCfi-rfi'ndi , n (It 3 a hack* 


vis vitae (vI'Ul (L J, the vigor of life 
vltam Impendere vsro (vf'tlm Im-pdn-de’rE 
Tfir'dl, (L ), to (taka one e life for the 
truth 

vhat regloa (vl'v2t r6-;l'nj) (L.J. long li> S 
tbe queen 

vivat rex (rfhs). [Ll long live the king 
Visa vcee t'Tvi vi.’sS'). il }, by the living 
voiee by oral testimony 
vise !a bagatellol (vlv U |Fr ]. 

fuceesa to fnfling 

vise ta ttpybllone (rl^-blsk'). (Fr 3 long 
bve the repubUe 

vtve lerel Ohrwi'3 (Ft 3> long hva the king 
voQl (vwi.U'), |f> I. behedd there is 
vex. et prattcrea nlbS (vbks It prc>tE’rl'il 
nrhO). IL I. a voice and nothingm'^' 


tbe voice of tbapeopie IS the VC 
vraisemblanee (vri'OfiN'bllSa’), n (Fr (• 
appearance of truth 


vexata quaeaUo (v{k-e&'tl kwfis'tM), [L L 
a disputed question 
na (t 1 a), prep [L 1 the way of 
via media (mS dI-&) (L ], a middle course 
nre (vl se), prep (L I. in the place of 


zeOvereln (ts01’fEr>Iii), n (Ger (, a union 
aioong the German states for tbe coUec* 
tion of customhouse duties 
aonam aoivere (xO nlm sSrvS-rE), [L] to 
loose the Tirgm tone 
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A, in chemistry, nrgon 

are (of the French metric eyslem), 
acre, acres, about 
a. aa. A, AA, in medicine, ana. 

Al, fimt^lass, first-rate 
■ „ Associate of Arts. 


act., active 
acta., actins 

A. D. (Anno Donum), in the year of our 
Lord 

a. d., after date 

aid., adr» adierb, advertisement 
A. D. A., American Dentof Association 
A. n., .issutuiie u. ....... A. D. C™ Aide-de-Camp 

AAA. Aanculturid Adjustment Adminia- ad (nf. (ad infinitum), without limit 
tration ad InL (ad mterun), in the meanwhile 

A. A. A., Amencan Automobile Association, adj.. adjcctii e 
Automobile Association of America AdJL. Adjutant 
A. A, A. l». American Academy of Arts and Ad)t.Gen.. A. G,. Adjutant General 
Letters ‘d tib., ad libit, (ad Lbitum), at pleasure. 

A. A. A. S.. Amencan Association for the Adm.. Admiral. Admiralty 
Advoneementof Science, AmencociAcad- Adm. Co.. Admiralty Court 
cmyof Alts and Spences admr., administrator, administration 

A.A.E., AmenconAseociationof Ensineers admix., admmistratnx 
A. A. Amencan Academy of Sciences A. D. T.. American Distnet Telegraph 
A. A. S, (Academiae Amencanao Soous). adv^odvaloretn, adverb, advertisement 
Fellow of the American Academy. Ad vah fad valorem), aceordinE to value 

A. A. S. IL, Ancient and Accepted Scottish advt, adverlisejnenl. 

lliie A. E. F., American Expeditionary Force. 

A. A. S. S> (Amencanae AntiQuanaoao AF., AngJo-F^ench 
Societatis Socius). Member of Amencaa Af« A/r,. Africa, Afneon 
ABti<(uarian Society A. P. A. M., AJioent Free and Accepted 

A. A. Uh Amateur Athletic Union Masons 

A. A. U. Vi’n Amencan Association of Vat- affu affidavit. 

lenity TVosen A. F. of L.. Amencan Federatioa of Labor 

A. li. (Artiuffl Oaccalaureus), Doehelor of afU afternoon. 

Arts Ac (arcentum). m chemistry, silver. 

■b.. about ac<7« agency. 

a. b., ablo-bodiod seaman act., arrie.. acneulturo, agncultural; api- 

abb.. abbot: abbess cultunst 

abbr,. abbrev.. abbreriated, abbreviation A. G. & S.. American Geographical and 
A. D. C., Audit Bureau of Circulation. Statistical Society 
Artentina. Qrosil, and dule agt.. agent 

A. B. G. F. M.. American Board of Cota- a. b., aispere-hour. 

nuvioners for Fortieu Missions A. IL C> Army Hospital Corps. 

abL, ablative A. IL M. S., Amencan Home Missionary 

Abp., abp.. Archbishop, archbishop. Society 

abr.. abridge, abridged, abndgmeot. A. I.. American Institute 

A. B. S., American Bible Society. A. LA.. American Institute of Architects 

aba. re. (abeente reo), m law, while the A. I. American Institute of Chemists. 

defendant was absent. A. L C. E.. ^Unencon Institute of Chemical 

abstr.. abstract, abstracted. EnioDccrs 

A. C. (Ante Chnstum), before Christ A. L & E.. American Institute of Electrical 

A. C., a. c., in electncity, alteraatioK Ejigiaeera 

current. Ak in chemistry, aluminum. 

A. C.. Air Corps, Ambulance Corps, Army AL,. Anglo-Laim. 

Corps. AU^ Alabama. 

A/^ a/c. m hooLVeeping, account: ae- A. A.. Amencan Library Association, 
count current. Amencan Association. 

Ac. Act, m chemistry, actinium Alms.. Alaska 

acad., academy; acciaeniic Alba., Alberta, Canada, 

acc., accusative, acceptance, accompanied. Ald„ Aldm.. Alderman 
account, according Alex.. Alexander, 

tee, acet, account. Alt. Alfred 

acpU acceptance A. L. L. American Library Institute. 

A. C. S.. Amencan ColonixatiOB Society: ALP, Amencati Labor Party. 

Amencan CsUcgoof Surgeons, Amencnn alt, altitude; alternate, alternatins. alto 
Chemical Society. ahiin., alummiim 

A/ea Pay., accounts payable Am, America; Amencan 

A/ea Ree., accounts receivable A. M, »• m, ante mendiem. 
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A. (Artmm Macuter), Mut«r at ArU 
A. KI. Ai Amencan M^ical Asaoaatioa; 

Amencaa Missionary Association 
Am. AnL S<^ Amencaa Aiiu<)uanai> 

Am. An. Soe. ScL, American AaaoeiatiOB 
loT Advanteramt o( Social Science 
Amb , Ambassador 

A. M D.. Arm}' Medical Department. 
Amcr.. Atnenea Amcncan 
Am. Inat. E. E-, Amenean Zostitut* of 
Clectncal Engiceerr 
Am. L.of H., Amenean Leeon of IIoDor 
Am. Mas. of Nat Hla.. Amenean Muaenni 
of Natural History 

Am. Soc. C. Amenean Society of Ciml 
I^ncineers 

Am. Soc. E. E.< Amenean Society of 
Ueetncal Lngineera 
amW amount 

An. A. C. (Anno Ante Chnstum), m tbe 
year before Cbnst. 
anaU analysis 
anat.« anatomy 
A^C, Army Nurse Con«. 
ane.. anoent. aBeien.Uy 
ane. his., ancient tustory 
annoL, annotate annotation; annotator, 
anon., anonymous 
ana.* tnsaer 

anU tntlou, antiquity, actaqnitiee 
Aflilu Anthony 

wilhrep, anthropological anthropeloc'* 
■nilq.. antique antiquanan antiquities. 

A. O. F.. Ancient Order of Foreaters. 

A. O. Ancient Order of Kiberaiana 
nor., aorut, aonstic 

A. 0« 8. £.• American Order of Statiosary 
Fngineen 

A O. S S. (Ameneanas OnentaLs Societa- 
tis Socius) FelJorr of tbe Amenean 
Onental Soeiety 

A. O. E. W., Ancient Order of United 
orkmeo 

A. P., Associated Press 
Ap„ Apostle April, Appius 
A. P. tL A., Amenean Publie Ilealtb Aaa^ 
eiatioD 
apo^ apogee 

Apoe., Apocrypha, Apocalypse 
approx., approximately 
Apr., Apnl 

A. P. American Peace Society, Amenean 
Pbdosopbe Society, Amenean PhilateUe 

Apt, apartment 

apx., appendix 

Ar. in chemistry argon 

A. It. (Anno Iteeru), in the year of the 

A, It A„ Associate of the Royal Aeadeny, 
Amenean Railvay Associauoo. 

Arab., Arabic, Arabian 
A. It C., Amencaa Red Cross 
arch., architect, arcbitecture, archaie; 
archipelago 

ArcK, Archbisbop, Archibald 


■rcliaeeL, archaeology, 

Arctid.. Archdeacon 

A. R. C. S.. Associate of the Rrnml College 
d Science , Associate of Royal College of 
Surgeons 

anth., antbmetre, arithmetical 
ArtL, Anaona. 

Arfc., Arkansas 
Am,, Arnold 

ARI*, A. R. P„ aiT-raid pieeaution. 
orr.. amyed, arranged 
A. R. It (Anno Regni Regis, or Reginae). 
in the year of the King'a or Queen'a 

A. It S. A., Associate of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, AaKieiate of the Royal Society 
of Arts 

A.R.S S. (Antiavanonim Regiae Soaeta' 
tis Socius). Fellow of the Royal Society 
oi Antiquanea 
art. article, artificial artist. 

Artli^ Arthur, Arthurean. 

A. R. U., Amenean Railway Union. 

a. a., asaistaot secretary 

A. &. Academy of Science, Air Serviee. 

Aa, in chemistry, arsemc 
Aal. Asia, Asiatio. 

A, 9. A.. Amenean Statistical Association; 

Acoustical Society of Aoisnea 
AS. A.>S., A^ AngJi>^oa 
A. 8. C, Army Bemee Corps 
ASCAP, Amenean Society of Conposert, 
Authon, and Ihiblishert 
A. S, C. & A., Amenean Society of CiTil 
Engineers and Architects 
A. & M. E„ Amenean Boeiaty of hlcehant* 

A. S. P. A., Amenean Society for Preren'* 

bon of Cruelty to Ammali 
ass., asei'tant. assorted 
A.S.S. C„ Army SemcoSipial Corps; Air 
Sernce Signal Corps 
asam. aasocitlion. 
assoc,, aasoeiste, awoeiatioa. 

AssU assistant 

A. S. S. U^ Amenean Sunday School 
Union 

AU^ Atlantic 

astr, astmn., astmsomy, astroaomieal. 
astronomer 

astroL. astrology astrologieal, astrologer, 
aL no,, atomic number 
ala., in law. at suit of 
A. T.S., Amenean Tract Society, Amenean 
T^^ieraoee Society, Army Transport 

Alt. Geiu, Attorney GenersL 

ally., attorney 

at. atomic rolums 

aL wL, atomic weight 

Aa faunim), in chemiittry, gold 

A. U, A., Amenean Unitanon Assooaboa. 

and., auditor 

Aod .Gen., Auditor-CeneraL 
Aug., August 
aar., gold 

AosL, Austna; Auatnan; Austna'llanfary. 
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st-Himg^ Austna-IIuneary 5*^* ^ Baclielor of Fme Arts, 

ih. Ver- A. V- Authonied Version (of Un Bi. in chemi«1jy, bismuth 
' • • ' ** 1 , Bnti«h India. 


Bib., Bible, Biblical 

blbUeg., bibliograpbr 

bicarb., sodium bicarbonate 

bioe., biographer, biographical, biography. 

bieL. biolopcal, biologist biology 

bk.. hook banV, block 


Aosb-B 
Anth.V-, 

Bible). 

an., auxB.. aimhary. 

8T., sTcrage, avenue 
A. V. D., Army Veterinary Department 
ave^ avenue 
avoir., avoirdupois 

A. V. S., Army Veterinary Beriince — . , — 

A. W. O, L,, absent without official leave bkg., banung 

A. y. M., Ancient York Masons; Ancient bkkjig.. bookkeeping 

York Masonry. bks., bnmeks 

bkL, bas'-ct bracket 

C B. ll. Bachelor of Law. 

B/L, 13 commerce bill of lading 

B, m chemistry, boron, bldg., big., building. 

b, bom, book B. L. Brotherbood of Locomotive 

B. A., Bachelor of Arts. Engmeers 

Ba, m chemistry, banum. B. Lit. (Baccalsureus Litemrum), Bachelor 

bach., bachelor of Letters 

Bact., bacteriology. B. IX. (Baccalaureus Legum). Bachelor of 

B. A. F., Bntish Air Force, Laws. 

B. Ag. Sc., Bachelor of Agricultural Science. D. U S.. Bachelor of Library Science 
Balt, Baltimore. blvd.. boulevard 

B. & F. B. sl, British and Foreign Bible B. M. (Baccalaureus Medicinae), Bachelor 
Soeety. of Medicine, Bmish Museum 

bank, hanker; bsAkmg B.M. A, Bntub Medical A.ssociation 

bar, barrel, bvemeter, b&mster. B.bLB, Bachelor of Mechanical Engineer* 

B. Ar, Bachelor of Arctutectura. mg. Bachelor of Mining Esgmeenng 

Dari, Bt, Baronet. BMf. Broadcast .^fuslc. Incorporated 

B, A. S, B, A. Se, Bachelor of Appbed D, Mas, Bntuh Museum, Bachelor of 
Bcicnco; Bachelor of Agncultunl Scienco, Music 
bat, batt, battery, battahoo. B. N, bask note. 

Bar, Bavarian B. N. A, Bntish North Anenca. 

B. B, Blue Book Dob, Bohemia, 

b, b, bill book, break bulk. Bol,Bobv)a, 

B. B. A, Baebdor of Business Admmistra* bor, borough; bora boron. 

tion B. O. T, Boara of Trade 

B.B.C,Cntish Broadcasting Corporation, bot, botany, botanical; botanist, 
b. b. e, baseball club boat, boulevard, 

bbl, barrel, barrels. bp, birtbplace, bishop 

B. C, Bachelor of Commerce; Bachelor of B. P. (Baccalaureus Pharmaciae), Bach* 
Chemistry, before Christ; Bntish Co- elor of Pharmacy 
lumbia. B/P, bill of parcels, bills payable 

~ C. E, Bachelor of Cml Engineering, b. p, below proof, hilla payable, boihng 


Bachelor of Chemical Engineering 
B. C. Im Bachelor of Civil I^w. 

B. C. P, Book of Common Prayer, 

B. C. S, Bachelor of Cheimcal Science. 

B. D, Bachelor of Divinity 

B/D, B. D, bonk drsdt; bills discounted 

bd, bound, bond, bound m 

B. D. S, Bachelor of Dental Surgery. 

bda, boards 

Be. m chemistry, beryUium. 
b. e, bill of es mange 


B. Pay, bills payable, 
b. 5>. b, bonk post bills 
B. P. O. E, Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks 
Br, Bntain, Bntuh. 

B.R. (Banco Regis, or Re^nae), the King's 
or Queen's bench 
Br, in chemistry, broi_ 
br, brother, branch, 
b. r, B/R, & Rec, b. rec, bills receivable 


England: Board ol 

B. E. E, Bachelor of Electneal Engmeermg B. R. C, S, Bntish Red Cross Society, 
bef, before Brig. Gen, Brigadier General 

B, ^ P, Bnti«h Expeditionary Force. Dnt, Bntish, Bntam; Bntannia. 

Bel, BelJ, Belgium; Belgian. BnL Mas, Bntish Museum. 

BeaJ, Benjamin. bro, toother 

Berks, Berkshire. btos, brothers. 

B. E. S. L, Bntish Empire Service League B. S, Bachelor of Science; Bachelor of 
bet, between. Surgery; Bntish Standard, 

bf, b. f, IS pnstiag, boldface. B/S. bill of sale. 
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kA. b»lAnc« aliMt 

D. S. A, SotAucAl Sonetr of Aaenca, 
Boy S«>uts of America, 
bahv bushel 
bsktl, basket 
Bs/L, bills ot lading 

B. S. P.. Bachelor of Science in Phannacy 
B. Th B. T. Dtn. British themial 
unit or units 
biin bureau 
bn... bnsh., bushel 
buU bull-, bulletin. 

Biilg., Bulgaria. 

B, V. (Beats \ iceo) , Blessed ^Irpn 
B/r, book value 
b.T., (bene rale), farewell 


Common Pleas 
Cd. in ebcmutry, cadmium, 
c. d.. cash discount 

C.D. & O.. Companion ot the distinguished 


C> £.• ChemirsT Eogmeer, Chief Engmeer; 
Cbnstiaa Endeavor, Church of England, 
Civil Engineer 

C> El F, Canadian Espeditionaty Forces 


. V. ht. (Beata ^’lrgo htsna). Bieased 

klrgin Slary 

B. W. I., British TCest ladies 
bx., box 
bxs.. boxes 

Bx. in ebermstry, benioyl 
Bx., benxeue 


C, ui eheouatr)', carbon 
C, (hsirtaaB. church, century. Centigrade 
e., cent, centime, copy, cenumeter, ceoii* 
grade, century, copyright, cubic, corps, 
cost, carton, case, court. 

Ca, » chemistry, calcium 
C. A„ Chartered Accountant, controller of 
seeouats. Confederate Army, Central 
America 

ca- cathode, ceatare, circa (about) 

Cat, Califonua Urge ealone or calories 
caL. ealendat. calonc, calonea. 

Caiif* CsUforma 
can- Canada, Canadian 
cap., capital 

cape., capitals t t . capital letters 

CapL, Captain 

CapL Gen., Captain General 

Card.. Cardinal 

ca. resp. (capias ad respondenduni). a legal 


.central century 

cent., centigrade centimeter, century, 
eert- cenlf- certificate 

ef. . copied from, confer (compare) 

C, P. and I., c, f. and 1., cost, freight, and 
insurance 

eg, centigram 

C. C„ Coast Guard 

C. G. S., Chief of Genera) 6ta9, Commit 
sary General of Subs^eoce 
c. ti.. counbouse, cDstomliouse 
rlw chapter, chief, child, church. 

Cbamb- Cbambeslain 
' chaplain chapter 


Char.. Cbutcr 
Ch aa,, Charles 
Ch. Eh, Cbemical Eogineer 
rhem. cbemicaJ. ebemist, 
ebg« charge 
chgd.. charged 
eh^ rharges 


Cbau, China, Chinese 


ehnt., elm., rLauToi 


I, Christopher 


Chf, Christ, ( 

Chion., Chronictaa 
eluoiu. chronoL. chronological, chronology, 
cbo- chapters 

C, 1. C- Commander in (Thief 

C. L Dp, (Tnmmal Investigation Depart- 


caU catalogue catechism 
Calii.. Catholic 
caUi , cathedral 
cans., causative, causation 
cav., cavalry 

Cb. in chemistry, columbium 

C. B- Common Bench Companion of tbe 


Bath 
C/B, e-b.. cashbook, 
ec- chapters cubic centimeters 
C. C., (Tode Civil 

e. e— cashier a check , chief clerk , city cowi' 
eil county commissioner, county ecart, 
cubic centimeters civil court 
C. C. A., Chief Clerk of tbe Admiralty. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, County Court 


CIO. CL O.. Congress of Industrial Organ, 
uatioas. Committee for Industrial Or< 
ganiietien 
dL. citation , citixcn 
civ- cinl, civilian 
C. 7- Chief lodge. Chief Justice 
ck- cask, check 
CL to chemistry, chlonnc 
cL, centiliter, claim, class, clearance: 
clergyman, clerk 

e. L. earload, nvil law, common law. 

C. L, D- DMtor of Civil Law 
cU- cleared 

C. L. P. A- Common Law Procedure Act 
C. S. C- Cbautauqua Isterary and 


CCC.''*’foi 


>als 


Scientific Circle 
C> At- Certified Msstei or Mistress; coni' 
mon meter 
cm- centimeter 

C, AI. G- Cbmpasion of tbe Order of St 
hbchael and at George 
end- eomfflcrcial 

C. M. T. C- Citisena' Sfililary Training 
Camp 
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C. P. Certified Public Accountnnt, 
Co in chemistry, eobnlt Chartered Public Accountant. 

C.b..Coloiiial Office, Commanding Officer, C. P. Clerl of the Priw Council 
Criminal Office C. P. IL, Certificate in Public Health 

O.: cl.mpaT*'’' Keeper of 

coad., coadjutor ' Privy ^eal 

C. O. D , c. 0. d.. cash on delivery, collect JP*-» coupons^ 
i delivery 


Ji chemistry, chromium, 
cr.. credit creditor, center 
rriin., ertminal 
ctiU, critical or cntici<m 
nyUaL. cryetaUegraphy 
in cbeniistry cc«ii 


C. of E., Church of England 
CofS., Chief of Staff 

cog, cognate .. . . , 

coh, college, collegiate colonel; column. 

Cot-, Colorado. Columbia vizr - t- 

coH, colleague, collect, ratlecUon, col- C. S, Christian Science Christian Scien- 
loriuial Confederate States. (Custos Sigilli), 

rollab, collaboration collaborator Ivecpor of the Seal 

colbt, collateral, collaterallj* _ ^ e.au^ml «mce, court of sessions, capital 

C. S. A, Confederate States of Amcnca, 
Confederate States Anny 
CSC^ Civil Service Commission 
C. S. I, Companion of tha Order of the Star 


colIiM)J, colloquial, coUoquiaLsm, collo 
qmalty 

com, comedy, comma, commander, com- 
merce, commercial, rommission, com- 
missioner, committee, common; com- 
mune community 

Com. Arr, Committee of ArrangcrDcnta 
Cem.-ln-Chf, Commander m Chief 
comm, committee, eommiauen; com- 
merce, commander 

com. off, commissioned officer rt_n«fn -.Mmtw 

con, concerto, conclusion, consolidated 
cone, concentrated, concentration. 


of India, 
csk, cask 

C. & N, Confederate States Navy 

C. S. O, Chief Signal Officer, Cmef Staff 


eompan*on. eompo-cf, composition 
Com. >er. Common Vernon (of the Bible). MfiJ^cMlitica,* 
cartage 

'* C. Theod, Codex Thcodosianus. 

SS- dowSclw.-.oniJ, Cowm„. SS"’’ “ 

uonid, Cbnpeg_nt;onali-t centimeter 

diT. (cum dindendo), tilth dnidcnd. 


conj, conjunction; conjunctito, cotguga- , 


irr, curt, current (of the present 


Conn, Connecticut , month) ' 

CIVA. Cml WorV. Adm.Aulr.Uon 
constitutional, construction _i hiii,dMwtu-o,.7bf 

Const, const, constable, constitution — Tt ...??^ eight 

Cont, Continental 

coRt, containing, contents, continue, e 

conicmp, contemporary 
contr, contract, contracted; contraction. 


cyclo, cyclopedia, cyclopedic. 
cyL. cylinder 
’ C. Z, Canal Zone. 


control 
contrib, contributor, 
co^p, eo-opcratiie 

cor, coroner, correct, correspondenee, cor- 
re-pondent. 
corp, corporation 

core, correspondence; corre-pondent, eoe- 

Corr. Mem, (Uorre-pondmg Member. 

»«, cosine 

coe, counties, companies. 

toss. (eon*uL'). eonsules 

C. P, Chief Patriarch; Common Prayer; 


D, in chenustry, deuterium, 
d, died, degree, director; dorsal. 

Da, Danish 
D. A, District -Attorney 
D. A, d. a, in electncity, direct action 
da., daughter, day , days 
D. Agr, Doctor of Agneullure. 

Dan . Dani-h, Daniel 
D. and C, Dean and Chapter, 
d. and a, demand and supply 
D. A. R, Daughters of the Amenean Revo- 
CjondTuonal Purchase’ ----s... p, 

e. p, chemically pure, eml iwwer, eodo of dat, dative 
procedure, common pleas Dav, David, 

cp, compare D. B, Dome-day Book 
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d. daybook 

D. B. Dame o( the BntLsh 
D. D!b^ D Bible, Douay Bible 
dbU double 

D. C» da capo (ifl tmiaic, from thebeon- 
nins). Distnet of Columbia. 

D. Cb. d. e., IS electricity, direct eurreot 
D. C. L., Doctor of Civd Law 
D. C. M., in the Dntiah Army, Piatuk* 
cuiahcd Conduct Medal 
D. Cn. U, Doctor of Canon Law 
D. C. S., Deputy Clerk of Seaaion*. Doctor 
of Chrutian Science, Doctor of Com* 
meraal Spence 

D. P. (Divinitatu Dijctor), Doctor of 
Dinnity 

D/D, demand draft 
d<L. delirered 

D, D. Doctor of Dental Surgery 
D. D. Sc, Doctor of Dental beieeee 
D. E, Doctor of Entomology 
deb,, debenture 
Dee., December 

d*e^ deeuneter deceased declwation 
deeU declenoon 

def., defendant, deferred definite, defim* 

de>,i de^ee, degreea 
deL, delegate 
Del, Delaware 

delL (dclineant^. he or the dr ^ — with tbe 


drauebtrmaa'a name attached 
Dem, Ueraocrtt, Democtatic 
Den, Denmark 
D. Sag, Doctor of Enguieenng 
dent, dental, dentiat, <leatt.nrv 
dep, department deputy, depoeed 
dept, department, deputy 


dot, dollar 

doBt, domeetic . dominion 
dez, dozen, dozena 
d. p. o, distnbuting po*t oSce 
Dr, D^tor 

dr, debit debtor, dram, drama 
d. r, dead reckoning, deposit receipt, dock 
receipt 

D. ^ Diatinituiahed Semee Croat; De- 
partment of btreet Cleaning 
D. S. M, Distisguiafaed Service hfedal. 

D. a. O, Diatnet Staff Officer 
D. S. T, Daybgbt Saving Tune 
d. L, double tune, delirium tremena 
dop, duplicate 

D. V. M, Doctor of Veterinary hfedieine 
D. V, S, Doctor of Veterinary Science 
da, dozen 


E east 

E. A, educational age 
B. A O. E, error* and omuaiona exeepfed 
El and r, Ertraorduiary and Flenipo 
tentiMy 

Cb, in cbemutrr, erbium 
*. b, eaacbound 
C b N. east by nortlk 
E b 8, tux by louth. 

E> C, Eastern Central, Engmeerifig Corps; 


EMbLahi^ Church. 
eccL, eeelea, eccloaiastieal 
eel, edee, eclectic 
econ, economic, economies, economy 
ECW, Emergency Conaerration \\cifk 

, — ed, foiled, edition, editor 

der, dene, derived, denration. dcnv», E. O. S, Engliab Dialect Society 


Dent, Deuteronomy 

D,F. C,m tbellnush Army, Diatinguisbed 
Flying Cross. 

Dk la cbenuatiy, didymium 
dia, diameter 
diag, diagrato 
diiL, dialect 

diet, dictator. diPtionary 
diA, difference, different, differ*, 
dig, digest, 
dll, dilute 

dM, discount distribute 
disct, discount 

diat, diacount distnct. distinguish, dia- 
D/L, dernand loan 

D. Lit, D. Litt, Doctor of Dterature or of 
Letters 

D. L. O, Dead Letter Office 

D. D S, Doctor of Dbrary Science 

D. Mbs, Doctor of Muue 

D. N. Bm Dctionary of National Biography 

DNT, initrotoluene 

D. O, Distnrt Officer, Doctor of Oste- 
opathy. 

D/O, d. o, delivery order 
do, cLtto (tbe same) 


cdue, ^ucation , educated 
e. e, errors excepted 
E. E, early Engliah. 

C, & A hi P, Envoy Extcaordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary 
rg, Egypt. Eo^tian 
LHC. Lmer^mcy Dousing Corporation 
e. b. p, effective borsepower 
r, I, Cast Indies, Last Indian 
C, L C, El L Co, Cast India Company 
E:. L, Cpwortb League 
eteo, electnc electrical electnaty 
elem, elementary elements 
Ik hf. f, e. at. f, emf, electromolire force 

ewe, encyclopedia, enclonire 
Cog, England English 

ewf, enmne en^neer 
eoL, enlist enlarge 
Ens, Eji.>ifai 

ea~ erruvalent . ecpiation e<pial 

Eb JL A, Emergency liclicf Admuuitration. 

E. R. V, Zjiglish ftevis^ Version 

ESP, extrasensory perception 

eep, CTienally 

Caq, Enquire 

e#t, estaUished, estimated 

E.S.T, Eastern Standard Tune 

EX in efaenustry, etbyL 
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fJfn ct cctcrn. 

Elh., miuopia. 

Eu, m chemistry, europium 
Enr., Luropc, European 
Ex., ExMus 

ex., example, executive cxchanse, < 
anuneO, 

exam., examination, examimng 
exe., except excellent, cxehanee 
exec., execuute 
Eiod., r.xodus 

exp., expenses, export, express, 
exr., executor 


F, m chemistry, Cuonne 
F., Fahrenheit 
f., farthme, fathoms, feet, foot, feminine 


F, F. V» Fir«t ramilies of Virpnia. 

1 HA. Federal Housing Administration 
illUI. ledcral Homo Loan UaoL (l)oard). 
F. I.. 1 alUand Islands 
r. I , for instnnre 

. K. 1. D., 1 leld Intelliscnee Department, 
flc.. fiirure, figures figuratixely 
lla.. Finland. Finnish 
An., financial 
Finn., ilnnish 

Fin. See.. F maneial Secretary. 

Ar., firkin 

FI. in cheniistrv lluorme 

Ft. Flanders, Flemish, Flonds. 

fl.. fluid 

Fla.. Flonda- 

Ftem., Flemish 

Flor.. Florida 

A. , fluid ounee or ounces. 


, freight agent, fire alarm, football F. S., Fcitoa of the Lmnaean Society, 
association FM. in radio, frequency modulation. 

FA, F. A., field artillery F. M, Field Marshal, Foreign Mission. 

F. A. A., f. a. a., free of all average fni„ from 

F'. A. A. A. Fellow of the American F. O.. Foreign Ollico 
Aasoeiation for the Adi’aneement of fo.. folio 

Scienee.Fellowof the American Academy F. O. Ik. f. o. b., freo on board, 
of Arta and beienees foL. following, folio 

fatu. facsimile F’- O. Ik. f. o. r« free on rail 

FACA. Federal Alcohol Control Adounla. for, foreign. 

tration F. O. T, t. o. k, freo on truck 

P. A. C. D, Fellow of the American CoUego f. p, fteeung point, fully paid, Cro plug 
of Dentists F'I‘C. F'ederal J’owcr Conirsission 

P. A. C. Fh lellow of the American CoDego F. P. 8, Fellow of the rhilharmonie 
of Physicians ciety. Fellow of the F’hilolopcal Soaety, 

F. A. C. S, Fellow of (ho Areencan College Fellow of the rhilosophical boricty. 

of Surgeons Fr, F'tance, French, Fnar: Friday. 

F. A. G. S_ Fellow of the AmcricAn Geo. fr, from, franc 

FUk. Federal He-wnployment Adminiatre. 

.. Fahrenheit tion 

F. A. M, Vreo and Accepted htasons P. K. A. M, Fellow of tho Ho^'nl Academj' 
P. A. S, Fellow of (ho Society of Arts; of Music 
Fellow of the Antiquarian Society F. Ik Ik, Federal Reserve Rank (Roard}. 

F. A. S. B., Fellow of tho Antiquarian FRC. Federal Radio Commission. 

Society of Edinburgh, Rgk. freight 

f. b, freisht bill freq, frequent, frequently, 

FIJI, F. Ik I, Federal Ruresa of Inresfig*. F>1, fVidai'. 

tion; F'ederatiOQ of Uritish Industries frk. freight 
fe, franc. I'SA, Farm Security Administration 

FCA, Farm Credit Administration. ISCC. Federal Surplus Commodities Cor. 

fcap, fcp. foolscap. poration 

ICC, Federal Communications Comnsia* PSIk F. S. Tl, Field Service Regulations 
, non. FbRC; Federal Surplus Relief Corporation. 

Ra, francs fL. foot, fort, feet 

FIRC, Federal Deposit Xnsuraneo Corpora. FTC, F^erai Trade Coiaiaission. 

Fe (ferrum), in chemistry, Iron 

Feb, February. G 

Fed, Federal 

fem, feminine C, Gemany; German 

FERA. F'ederal Emergency Relief Adimni^ g, {Tvn, general, gender, 
tration. Ga. m chenustry, gallium, 

fend, f^dal. C. A, General Agent. General Assembly 

k f. a, foreign freight agent. G. A, G/A. g. a, in marme insurance, gen. 

FFCA. Federal Farm Credit Admlnlstra. enu average 
kon Gael, GaeLe. 

FFMC, Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora* gak. gallon; gallons, 
kon. G. A, R, Grand Army of tho Republic, 
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G. A. Greenwich apparent tune 
cazetto nazetteer 
G. n, t.reat I^ntain 
G. C A . General Claun A^cnt 
it-eal-. erani calnne 
G C. ereateit eominon divisor 
G. C. F., irrcatcst common factor 
G C. L. 11^ Grand Cross of the Lcgioa of 
Honor 

C C. M. Grand Cross of the Order of 
St Michael and bt George 
Gd, m cl^misuy. Radolzni'im 
gds^ goods 

Ce, in chemistry, germanium 
Cen^ in the army. General 
gen., gender, genera, genitive, genus 
gene^ 

geneal., genealopy 

Gen. Iloap., in nulitary terminology. Gen- 
eral Hospital 
genL, general 

GeaL, gent, gentleman, gentlemen 
Geo, GaorDa. George 
geog, geovapme googrspbieal geography 
geel, geologie, geological geoTogist ge- 

geonu, geometer, geometric geometncal, 
geometry 

Cer, Germ, Cemany, Cennas 

g 't, gerund 

• F. Km general freight agent 
g. gt , great groae 
G IL Q, General lleadituarters 
Gk, Greek 
glaea, gloaearv 
O. M, generu manager 
gm , gram gmrae 
g. m, geoarei meteliandiae 
6. Al. C, in BnUm General Medical 
Council 

C. AI. T, Greenwich mean tune 
Go . Gotbe. 

C. O, a. e, general order general oSee. 
grand organ 

g. o. b, COM ordinary bonds 
G. O. C, General OfScer Comoiandiag 
G. O. P, Grand Old Party fname for the 
Ilepubtican Party) 

Cot, gor., governor, nvemment 
Got. Gen, Governor General 
GoTt, gOTt, government 
G. P. O, General Poet Office 
G. P. U, Gay-Pay-Oo (from the nubala of 
the name of a llussian secret aemce) 
Gt, Greece, Grecian, Creek, 
gr, gram, grand, great, gram, groee, group- 
grad, graduate • 

gram, grammar, grammarian, grammat- 
ical 

Cr. Br, Gr. Brit, Great Sntaio 
gro, grose 

G. & C, General StaS Corps 
Gt, Or, Gh Drit, Great Britain 
guar, guaranteed 
gnart, guarantee. 

G W. V. A, In Canada, Great War 
Veterans' AmoMdon 


n 

H, m chemistry, hydrogen 

h, high, harbor, honor, hundred, husband 

lui, hectare 

faab. eorp , habeas corpus 
Ibg.Hauai 

Ifal, in chemistry, halogen 

H Ih C, Hudson ■ Ilsy Company 

II n. Al, Ills (Her) Pntsnnie Majesty. 

IL C . House of Commons 

h. c. {, highest eemoton fattor 

hd ^ke«r Cathohe Majesty. 

hdfcf, handkerchief 

hdoea, beadQuarters 

Hr, in ebemittry. helium 

Hid. IL U, high explosive 

IL E, Ifis Eminence. His Cicellency 

heir app . heir apparent 

heir prea, heir ptesumptivs 

Hr. in chemistry, hafnium 

hf, half 

IL P, hish-freiiueaey 
IL C, High German, Ilia (Her) Grace 
IL ll,I!is (Her) Highness, His Holiness 
IL U 11, His (Her) Imperial Uighsoss 
IL At. 8, Ills (Her) Maiectya Service, 
Ship, or Steamer 
ir«, in chemistry, holmium 
IL O. head office 

IIOLC. Home Owners' Loan Corporation 
lloiu Honorable 
W, hontontal. honson 
boen, hospital 

IL P, HP, h. p . high pressure, horsepower 
bp, horsepower 
IL Q, headquarters 

IL U, House of Hepreseatatives. Home 
Role 

hr, hour, hours 

IL R. H, Hii (Her) Royal Ilighnesa 
bra, hours 
bt, height 

lita, heights 

IL Ty, IL T, Ilawauan Tcttitory 
lion, Hoogary, Hungarian 
bund, hundred huodreds 
byd, hydrostatics 

byp, hypothetical hypnotic, hypodemfc 


I 

I. In chemistry, iodine 
l^Idabo, Islimd, Independent 

L A. A. A. A, Intercollegiate Association of 
Ameteur Athletes of America 
IA&, Industrial Advisory Board 
L and R, initiative and referendum 
ibid, ibidem (in tbe same place) 

L B. S, Intemational Bible Students 
L C. C, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
L C E, Institution of Civil Engineers 
lee, leeL, Iceland, Icelandic 
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radio, interrupted continuous 1. 0. II., I owe you (an acknowledgment of 
money owed) 

IPA, International Fhonetie Association, 
International Phonetic Alphabet 
1. Q , intelligence quotient 
i. 4, idem quodem (the same as) 

Ir, in chemistry iridium 
Ir, Ireland, Insh. 

Iran, Iranian 

I. R. C, Infantry Reserve Corps. 


ICW, ir 

Id, Idaho 
id, idem (same). 

1. D, InteUigence Department 
Ida, Idaho 

I. D. R., Infantry Drill Regulations 
I. E, Indo-European, Indian Empire 
E e, id est (that is) 

1. P. S, Irish Free State 


1. F. T. U, International FedcraUon of Ire, ^^d 

Trade-Unions *- IE 0-. Internal Res emus Office or Officer. 

1. G, Indo-Germanic. la, island isle 

L G. C, Inspector General of Cotnmunica- L a. e, interstate commerce 
It, Hat, Italy, Italian 
il^ in tyMCTaphy, italic 
I. W. W, Industrial Workers of the It ortd 


n, in chemistry, illinmm 
L L. G. W. U, International Ladies' 
Garment Workers Union 
HL, Ulna, iUnst, illustrated, illustration. 
IlL, Illinois 
I. M, Isle of Man 

Imp, imperative, imperfect, impenal, im- 
tmpera, impersonal 


i. X, Itesus Christos (Jesus Christ) 


3. A, Joint Agent, Judge Advocate. 

J/A. J/a, ]omt account. 

J. A. G, Judge Advocate GeneraL 
Jan, January 

»Conx.r.,rf. 

mepeftu J«SUS 

J. g. If, IS the United States Kavy, junior 
grade 
JL. July. 


uicDg, ineogniio 

lad, India, Indian; Indies, Indiana 
Ind, independent, index, indicative, in* 
dustnal 

tndef, isdefiaita 

Ifldirid, individual 

Indo-Esr, Indo-European 

Ind. T, Ind. Ter, Indian Territory. 

inf, innnitive, information 

Inftn, infinitite. 

InlL, initial 

I. N. S, International News Service. 

Ins, insurance, inches 
Insp. Gen, Inspector General 
Inal, Institute 

InsL, instant; instrumental, installment 
Inet.E.E., Institute of Electrical Engmeers 
Instn, institution 


.. P, justice of the peace 
Jr, junior. 

Jo, June. 

Jol, July 

J os, justice 

. W. D, Jewish Welfare Board. 


E. ID chemistry, kahum (potassium) 
k, long, kilogTBin, knight, krone; kroner; 
kronen, kopeck, karat . 

• kalends. 


Instr, instructor; instrument; instruments. Kan, Kans, Ks«, Eansas 


Int, interest, interjection, intransitive, 
inter], mterjection 
InteiTog, mterrogntivc. 
intr, intransitive 
in trnna, m tr&n*itu 
Int. Uev, Internal Revenue, 
intro, introduction 
ins, invoice , invented , 
inrl, inventory, 
lo, in chemistry, ionium 
lo, Iowa. 

L O, InteUigcnee Office 

1. 0. P, Independent Cirder of Foresters. 

I. of M, I, O, M, Isle of Man 
Ion, Ionic 

L O. O. F, Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows 


K. B, King's Bench, I^ght Bachelor; 
Knight of the Bath 

K. D- E, Knight of the British Empire 
K. C, Knights of Columbus, King a Coun- 
sel. King e Cou&mL 
fcc, kilocycle. 

K. C. B, Knight Commander of the Bath 
E* C» hi, G, Knight Commander of the 
Order of St Michael and St George 
K.J9, m commerce, knocked down , knock- 

Ken, Kentucky. 

K. G, Knight of the Order of the Garter, 
kg, kilogram , keg 

K. G- C, Knight Grand Commander, 
kilo, kilogram; kilometer 
kilom, kilometer 


1* R* ^ Order of Red Aten fL K- K, Ku Klux Kim 

*• O.^ M, Independent Order of the Sobs k-o, in pnie fighting knockout, 
of Malta. K. of C, Knight or Knights of Columbus. 
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K. of Li, Knight or KnighU of tJibor 
K. of I\, Knjght or Knights of Pythiis 
K, Pi. lutchea police, KmghfiS of Pytbuo 
br.. krone kroner, krooen, krouUer. 
ku. caret 

K Ti. Knight Templar 
keVi. kilo«att 

K. W H„ kw-h, kw-hrn kiloi»atViiottr 
Ky., Kentucky 


U Lhra (pound) , , 

I, pound latitude, law, leaf, uoe> ure. 

la»,low.loC\u 

La, lA chenuetry, lanthanum 
La,, Louuiana 

L. A.. Law Agent, Lepelatiaa AeaenUy, 
Library Aaeociation, l,ocal Agerit 
Xiabi, Labrador 
lab,, laboratory 

L- A, Lodoob Academy of hlunc 

L. & Di, lose and damage 

Li and It., land and rail 

langi, language 

Lat, Latin 

UU latitude 

Li A. Ti. local apparent tune 
U A. U. library AaeoeiatioB «t the 
United Kingdom 
Latr.. Latna. 

Ibi. pound 

loa.. pounds , 

U Ci, Library of Congreas. Lord Cbaoeel* 
Inr, Lower Canada 
L/C, 1/e. Utter «( credit. 

L Ci. in typography lower caae 
Li C Di, L c. di, lowest comoton oenom* 
inator 

L. C Ji. Lord Chief Justice 

L. C. M- L t. m.. lowest eoiLtPnn multiple 

L. Di, Low Dutch 

led., ledger 

leg,, legu legulatire, legialatiire. 

Le*„ Leeft,, Lcvitieua 
let., lexicon 
L. low-(fe<tjiency 
LG. L. G,, Low Genoait. 

Iglhi, length 

Ig. fn., long ton 

U. in ebenuatry, Lthiom. 

Lib., liberal 
libi, library 

Lleoti, Lieutenant 
lin., lineal linear 
L. 1, Pm life insurance policy 
liL, literature, literal, literally 
LltL D. (Litterarum Doctor), Doctor of 
Letters 

L. Jm Lord Justice 
LIm. Late Latin 
IL, leaves, linee 

L. Lm Lord Ijeutenant „ . . 

l.l- ^ (Legum liaccalaureua), Bachelor of 

1. L, IL. Liberty Loan Bonds 
U M. Tm local mean uuie. 
loe. cutm local currency 


logM logarithm 
LoHm LoniL. London 
longM longitude 

L. O. O. Mm Loyal Order of Moose. 

1m IL, Lloyd 8 Begister. 

L. 2L Sm llfOiSavuig Bervice 

L a. Bm li{e«avisg station 

LL, UeDtM Lieutenant 

LL CoL, Lieutenant ColoneL 

Ltd . luL, limited 

Lf. GesM Ijeutenant OeneraL 

14, CoSm Lieutenant Governor. 

Ls. in chemistry. lutecium 
LbAm Lutheran 

M 

Itf, thousand 

AIm Monday. Monsieur; member; med, 
leine, mountaio, masa 
him maacuhne, meridian, meter; menung, 
male, married, tnembei, mountain. 

Ata, ut ebemiatry. m 
AtaecM Marcabers 
iriachM maebne nachifiery. 

AtadM MadniM Aladam 
AlalM Major 
MbIm Malayan 
AtaaiL, Manitoba. 

•nanulM manufacture; manufacturer. 

AlarM Alareh 
marM maritime 
mart., tnirgis 
maeM maecM maarulise 
MaaBM Maasachuaetia 
•nethM matbematica. matbematieal 

XnaXM Tn«wmilm 

capM masmuin capacity 

.St., ^ti“- '' " 

-.-.M.CmA 
AIcIim March 
At. Dm Doctor of Medicine, 

Aid, Aledical Deportment. 

AldM Maryland 

•ndaicM merchandise 

Aie. AI. Em Middle Enclish. 

Me. u> cbsmistry, methyl 
AI. Em Methodist Episcopal 
neaaM mrarure 

meeb .mechanical, meehanica, nechanism 
AI. L, CAm Methodist Episcopal Church 
medM Dcdsiliat. medical, me^cme. tnedie* 

inem„ member, memoir, metnorandum: 
memorial 

memoM memorandum 

n. e. p., mean effective pressure 

AleaersM Messieurs 

metaU metallurgi^. meianurgy. 

AfetliM Methodist 

AIcXm Mexico, Mexican 

AI. F, Am Master of Fme Arts. 

anfiL, manufactured 

aifgM manulacturmg 

AL F. IL, Master of Fox nouods 

xnfrM man^acture; roanufaeturec. 

Afg. in chemistry, magnesium 
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memn (niUigr&m miriiftTnms 
iniir^ Monjciencur. fiiftnaRcr 
MHGn M. H. G.. Middle High Gcrmiui 
M. Ilon^ Most IloDornblo 
M. II. )U Member of the House of Repr^ 
scntslivcs 

M. I., MJjUry IntcUigenee 
mL, mile miles mmutc 
mid., middle, mid'hipmut 
nlL, military. miUtia 
mlm., rumeosraph 

mbt.. BuneroloBy, minister, minute, mini* 


misc., rni'rellanrous, tmsceUany. 

Miss., Mississippi 

Mile,, MademoiseUe 

Miles., Mademoiselles 

At. X,. S., Master of Library Science 

mm,, millimeter 

Mme,. madame 

Mmea., mesdamca. 

At. M. P,, Mibta^ Mounted Police 
M. N, Tn MNT. Alonomtrotoluenc. 

Ale, in chemistry, molybdeeuni. 

Ate, Atiasoun 

m, o, money order. 

mod, moderau: modem 

M. O. lU Medical OtTiccr of IlcalOi. 

Men, Monday: Montana 
men, month 
mom., morning 
mea, months 

MP. M. P, MiUtary Poliee 
M. P, Member of PArliaraenti Municipal 
Poheo 

m. p, melting point 

mpn, m. p, h, miles per hour. 

Air, Mister 

At. IL C, Medical Rceerve Corps. 

Mra, Mistress 
AIS, ms., nanusmpt. 

Atsgr,'MoDsignor. , 

AI^, mss, manuscripts 
Ala-TIi. in chemistry, mcsothonuni. 

At. S. T, Atountain Standard Time, 
mtg, meeting, mortgage 
At. Th, Master of 1 beology. 
mts, mountains. 

Mn, in chemistry, munum. 

mnn, municipal 

mas, museum, music: musician. 

M. W. A, Modem ttoodmeo of Amenca 
At. W. G. At, Most tv orthy Grand Master; 

Most Worshipful Grand Alarter. 

At. VV, V, Mexican W ar V cteran. 
myth, mythoL, mythology. 


N, in chemistry, nitrogen. 
N, N, n, noru 


N. A, National Academy, National Army, 
North Amenca 

N. A. A., National Aeronautic Association. 
N. A. I> . National Academy of Design 
N. A. At, National Association of .Vianu- 
faeturers 

N. Am, North Arocnea 

N. A. H, National Academy of Sciences. 

Nat, Nationabst 

fiat, national nati\-c. natural 

naC hlat, natural history. 

nant, nautical 

Nb. in chemistry, niobium. 

N. O, New nrunswich 

n. b. (nota bene), note well 

B. c, nitrocellulose 

N. C, North Carobna 

N. C. O, noncommissioned oflieer 

Nd. in chemistry, neodymium 

N. D, North Dalcota. 

N. D, B. d, no date 

NJ>.A.^ National Defense Admsory 
Commission 
Ne, in cti^mutry, neon 
N. E. A, NaUenal Education Association 
Neb, Ncbr, NebratWa. 

NC<X National Emereeney Council 
N. K. D, New English Dictionary (the 
Oifotd £&sbsh Diet»&w>) 

RCg, oegatnc 

N. E, 1C A, National Emergency Rcl ef 
Administration 
Nelb, Netherlands 
neot, neuter. 

Nev, Nevada. 

Newf, Newfoundland 
New At, New Mexico. 

New Teat, New Tesiament 
N. F. 0. P. VV. C., National Federation of 
Business and Professional VV omen's 
Clubs 

N. G, National Guard 
Ng, Norwegian 
N. G, n. g, no good 
N. II, New Hampshire. 

NIiG, New High German. 

N. J, New Jcr«ey. 

NL in cbcmistry, nieVel 

NtitA. Nation^ Industrial Recovery Act 

NL, New Latin 

NLD. National Labor Board 

NLlUt, National Labor Relations Board 

N. Met, New Mexico 

NMU, National Mantime Union. 

No, in cbcmistry, nonum. 

Ne, ne, number. 

: N. O. D, Naval Ordnance Dcriartment. 
nooeom, noncommissioned oCieer. 

Ner, North; Norway; Norwegian. 

Nev, November 
Nev. Se, Nova Scotia. 

N. P, Notary Pubbe. 

NPB, National Planning Board 
N. IL A, National Recovery Administra- 
tion, National Ri&e Association 
N. S, Nova Scotia; New Style, National 
Society. 
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N. S. P, C. National Society for (ho 
Prevention ol Cruelty to Aoimal* 

Nt. m chemistry niton 

NT» N T„ New Testament. 

nL wL, net weight 

nom.. numeral numerats 

N. U. Rm National Union of Railwaymen 

N New York 

NY A. National Youth Administration 

N. y. C„ New YorV City. 

N. New Zealand 


O, in thetnistry. oiyten 

O., Ohio. OctoMr, Ontario 
o, ohm 

o. a., on account 
O/a. o/a, on account of 
obdt.. obraient 

objv object objection, objective 

ol^ obiervation observatory obsolete 

Oc. ee.. ocean 

OeU October 

oct. octavo 

O. t>7 Officer of fbe Pay. ordinary seaman. 

Ordnance Oepartment 
OE.. O. E.. Old I ngUsh 

O. & D., O^ord English Dictionary 
OCMa OOice for Emerceacy Manageraeot 
O. E S . Order of tbe Lastem Star 
OP.. O. P. Old rreoch 
OS'., oS., officer 
O. G.I Officer of tbe Guard 
OKC.. O H. G., Old liigb Csrmao 


P. A., Passenger Agent. Purchasing Agent 

P. A., P/A. power of attorney 
Pac., PaeS., Paafic 
paL, paleontology 
paleog., paleography 

P am., pamph .pamphlet 
and L.. profit and loss. 

Para., Paraguay 

par., paragraph, parallel, parenthesis 

paiU patUamant, paiUatnentary 

pam, participle 

pari, adj., participial adjective 

paaa., passenger paarive 

paL. patent patented, pattern 

path.. paihaL, pathoIogiimJ, pathology. 

Pat. Offi. Patent Office 

pat. pend., patent pending 

P. A. Fan Amencan Unioa 

Pb fplumbuni), m ehemistiy, lead 

POX in telephony, pnvate board exchange 

r. C, pc. Panama CanaL 

p. t-. per cent, post card 

pet, per cent 

IM, in ctienustry, palladium 

P. D.. Police Dep^ment, Postal District 

pd., paid 

PAo (I’edagogiae Baeealaureus), Bachelor 
of P^agojy 

Pd D. (Fedago^ae Doctor), Doctor of 
Pedsgeiy 

Pd. Mn hlMter of Pedagogy 

P. C, Protestant PpiscopaT 

P. B. )„ Pnse* Edward jelasd 

Penn > Pennja, Pennsylvania 

Per . Persia, I’emaD 

per. period, perton 

pem.. person personal; personally. 


•p., opposite opus, opera, operatioD 
op. dn (opere citato), lo tbe work quoted 
OP.tl. Office of Production Management 
opL. optional, optics optician 
O. O.. OrAiaace Officer 
Or., Oregon 

ORC, Officers Reserve Corps 
orcb., orchestra. 

ord., ordained, order, ordinance ordinary, 
ordnance 

orig., origin original 
Os, in chemistiy o<miium 
o. a., ordinary seaman 
OS., O. S„ Old Saxon 
O. T„ Old Testament 
o. 1., overtime 

O. T. C.. Officers' Training Camp or Corps 


P > page, pages, participle, population, 
pastor , post , proMte president 
Pa. m chemist^, protoactinum 
Pa., Pennsylvania 


Pg, fortugal, Portuguese 
Ph, m cheinislry. phenyl 
Ph- Philadelphia. 

P. H. PubUc Ilsaltb 
Phar. pharmacy, pharmaceutical 
rtu D„ Doctor of Pharmacy, Doctor of 
Pbiiosopfay 

phO. philosopher, philosophical philos. 
opby 

rhlta Philadelphia, Philippine 
phom, phonetics 

phet. phetog., photograph, photographic, 
photography 

ms. Public Health Serviee , 

phya.. physiology, physical, physics, physw 

P. L, Philippine Islands 
pkg,, package 
pka., pecks 
pkl., pocket 
pL.piaee plate plural. 

^en., plenipotentiary 

phi., plor, plural „ 

P. I'aymasur, Police Magatrat*. Poet- 

P, M., p. m., post raendietn 
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. . . , postal 

P. O. D., Post Office Department 
Pol . Poland. Polish 
pol , political, politics 
Polit. Econ , Political Economy 
pop., popular, population 
Port., Portugal, Portuguese 
pos., positive, possession, possessive 
poss., possibly, posseasi\e posceasion. 

P-P, peUagra-pre\eQtmg factor 

p. p , parcel post past participle, postpaid 
pp,, pages past participle 

P. P. B., Production Priorities Board 
ppd., prepaid 
ppr., present participle 
P. P. S., p. p. a. (post postscriptum), 
another postscript 
P. Q , Provmce of Quebec 


pred„ predicate 
pref., preface 
prelim., preliminary, 
prein , premium 

prep., preparation; preparatory; preposi> 
tion 

Pres., President 
pKB , present 

Presb., l^eabyt, Presbyteriaa. 

prim , primary, primitive 

prii„ pnneipai, principle 

prir., private 

prob , probable problem 

Prof„ proffl profeseor 

pron., pronoun, pronunciation, 

prop., property, properly 

Proa. Ally., prosecuting attorney, 

ProL, Protestant, 
pro tern., pro tempore 
Prns., Pnssia, rru<»an. 

P- S„ p. 8.. postsenpt 

P. S. C , Riblic Service Commission. 

psend , paeudony'm. 

P. S. T,, Pacific Standard Tune. 

pL, present ten«e 

Pt, in chemistry, platmum. 

PT. patrol torpedo boat 

P. T. A., Parent-Teachers* Association. 

Pig.. Portugal 

pnb., publisher, published- public. 

P. U. C., Public Ulihtjes C^mission 


Q., Quebec. 

q.. quarto: quart, quue, quarterly; queen; 


which was to be demonstrate. 

Q. M., QM, Quartermaster 
qt, quanuty. quart 


qta., qus^ 

qtt., quart quarter, question, queen. 

Qne., Quebec 

qaes , question 

qnot , quotation 

q. T. (quod vide), which aee. 

qy.. query 


R, in chemistry, a radical, rank, ratio, 
royal, ruble 

r.. radwajr railroad, rabbi, received, ngbt 

lU, m chemistry, radium 

IL A., Rear Admiral, Royal Academy. 

Royal Artillery 
RA, Regular Army 

R. A. A., Royal Academy of Art 
R. A. P.. Royal Ajt Force 
R. A. hi.. Royal Academy of Music 
r. and e., la transportation, rail and canal 
r. and 1.. m transportation, rail and lake 
r. and m transportation, rail and ocean 
t, and w., in transportation, rail and water 
Rb. ut cbemistry, nibidium 
R. C. Red Cross. Roservo Corps, Roman 
Catholic 

R. C. Cbu, Roman Catholic Church * 

R. C M. P„ Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police 

Rd, in cbemistry, radium 
rd . round 

R. D, Rural Delivery 
Re. m chemistry, rhenium 
R. E.. Reformed Episcopal, Real Estate, 
Royal Engineers 

REA. Rural Xlectnfieation Administration 
Rear Adm.. Rear Admiral 
tec., receipt, record, recorder 
1.. received 
. . .V Sec., record.-. 

Ref. Qi.. Reforme<l - 

reB^ reflection . reflective, reflex 
reg., regent, regiment, region; register, 
registrar, regulation, regular. 
reU relative, religion, released 
rem., remark, remittance. 

Rep.. Republican 

rep. , representative • report , repuhhe 

req. . required 

res., residence, research, resigned. 

Rev., Reverend , Revelation. 

rev., resn-ed, review, revenue, revolution 

R- E. Cd Roj^ Flytog Corps 

RPC^ Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

R. F. D., Rural Free Delivery. 

R. IL, Royal Highness 
Rb, m chemistry, rhodium, 
rbet^ rhetonc 
R. I., Rb^e Island 

R. 1. P., requiescat, or requiescant, in pace 
^(resi m peace) 

R. S., Robert Louis Stevenson. 

RSI. R. Al., r. ni„ reichsmark 

R. hi, C., Royal Military College (Sand- 
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Rn, in cbemistty ridon 

R. N , rejnstered nurse. Royal Nayy 

R. N. A B , Royal Naval Air Force 
R. N A S . Royal Naval Air Bemeo. 

B. O , Receiving Officer 
Rora^ Roman Romance 
r o m . m coal roining run of mine 
Rom. Calh., Roman Catholie 
R. O T. C, Reserve Offieera' Training 
Corps 

Roy., Royal 

r. p. im, revolutions per minute 
R. R^ railroad. Rigbt Reverend 
R. S., recording secretary Royal Society 
R. S. V. P.. r. 8. T. p. (Riponde* a il vous 
plait) please reply 

rtd., returned 

Rt. Ilon^ Right Ronorablo 

Bb. in chemistry, ruthenium. 

Run, Rumania. Romanian. 

Baaa, Russia. Roanan 


8. in ehemiatry fulphur 
8, S, a, Muth . . 

8, Saturday. Sabbath. Sunday. School. 
Society boiitbem 

a,KhooI second, eoaety, aoctioQ. shiUing. 

8a, m eheraietry. samarium 

S, A.. SalvatioQ Army, South America 

SAO, Science Advisory Board 

Sab, Sabbath 

Salv, Salvador 

S. Am, S. Amer, South Amenca, South 
American 

San. C, Saoitaiy Corps 
San Fran, ban Francisco 
S and T, m the British Army, Supply and 
Tran "port 

Sana, Sansk, Sanskrit 
Saak, Saskatebewao 
Sat, Batuiday 

S. A. T. C, Students’ Army Trailimg Corpo 
Sax, Saxony, Saxon 
Sb (stibium), in chemistry, antimony 
Sc, in chemistry, ecandium 
Sc, Scotch , Scottish Scots 
S. C, Signal Staff Corpe. Supreme 

Court South Carolina 
ee, science, scale scene 
seh, school schooner 
ached, schedule 
•ci, science, scientific 
Scot, bcoUand. Scottish, Scotch. 

SertpL, bCTpture 

SCS. boil Ckinservation Service 

S. Dak, South Dakota. 

Sc. in ehemistry. selenium 
SEC, Securities and Exchange Commiaeion 
aec, second, seconds, secretary, section 
sect, section 


•ecy, secretary 
•eiB, semicolon 

Sen , oen, senior; senator, senate 
Sep , SepU. Sept^lier 
hod t rosion Service 
Serb . Serbui, Serbian 
8. G, S^citor General, Surgeon CeneraL 
o. f, specific gravity 
Sgt, bergeant 

SHU. hubsistcnee Homestead Division 
ahpc, shipment 

S. f, btatefi Islud Sandmeb Islands. 

Sh in chemistry, sihcon 
bib, Bibena bihenan 
Sic, Siedy, bicilian 
SIg, algi. signor, signature 
S. J, booety of Jesus (Jesuit) 

Skr, Ski, bassknt 

btav, blavonie, Slavonian; Slavic. 

Sm, m chemistry, samarium 
Sn (stannum), in chemistry, tin 
8. M. O, benior Mcdiea) Officer, 

Soc, aoc, society 

8. of boL, Bong of Solomon. 

BoL, soluble, solution 
SoL Cea, Bolmior General 
8. P. boat, submanne patrol boat 
Sp, Spam. Spanish Spaniard 
sp. rpeeies, specific, spelling, spirit, 
nieeial 

8. P. C, Society for rrevention of Cnrao 
8. P. C. A, boeiety (or I'revention of 
Cruelty to Aniinals i 

S. P. C. C, Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children 
S. I*, tl. Society for Ihirs Englieh. 
spec . special, specification 
sp gr, specific gravity 
sp hi, specific beat 
opt, seaport 

sp. voL, specific volume 

sq, square 

br, in chemistry, strontium. 

Sr, bonior. bir, BeSor 
bni, BeSora 

S. It. U, standing room only. 

Sria, Befionta 
8. 8 , S/8, steamship 
St, Saint, street 
Sta, station 

sta. vnL, statute mile or mil«e 
old, atandard 
sler, aterling 
SL Ex, Stocic Exchange 
oier, atortge 

otad, student. 

oahj, subject, subjective, subjunctive 
oahst, substantive, eubstitute 
•or, euffix 
ban, Sunday 

otip., superior, superlative, supplementary; 
supreme 

Court, Bupenor 

paper, superlative 
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Sapti snpU (‘upcrintcndcnt 
nurs^ MirRCon suritPry, »ur(nca 
SntB. fJcn.. feurspon Ocnpru 
Sns., Pus^rx 

Swcdpn S»«iish 
S.\\, South W All's 
8. Split »ronR 
bwab^ bwahiA, SmaIiiaii 
sstbdn smtPhboArd 

Swrd^ Snptlpn. S«Pdish 
SwU^ SwiU SwiUcrland 
•TAi synonjTiis 
Syr^ SjTia. SjTiaa 
■ysU systpm 


tflppht.... .. 

T. A. it.. Total Abstinpnpo Ilrotliptliood 

tab., tables 

T. kAd S., in banVinc. trust and ssrmes 
Tasm., TasmAnia. 

Th, in clipmistry, terbium 

T. n., TarilT Uureau, TTAffle Itureau 

k b., trial bnlanee, (sIakr), tuliereulosi* 

T. Ik U.. torT>e<l>l»al dwlrojTC. 
thsl, tAlilespoon. tnUespoons 
T. !>.. Treasury UiriArifoent: TralCo 
Direetor. 

T/Ik time deiiosit 

Te. In themistpy, tellurium 

tethn terhnieal, teelmieally; teehnoloo*. 

teU telpsram, teleirraph, teieplMine 

temp., leinpernturo. temporal, temporary. 

Tenn.i Tennessee 

tena. air., tensile ilrencth. 

Teak. Testament. 

TeuL. leutnn. Teutonic. 

Th., Thiir'diy 
T II.. lemtory ot Hasrail. 
theak, thestrieal. 

lhc«L. thenloKian; theoloKienl, tbeoloor. 
therm., thermometer 
Thor.. Thnra., Thursdsy. 

Tk ID ehemi'lry, titanium. 

Tk in chemistry, thallium. 

T/la time loan 

Tm, In chemistry, thulium. 

Tn. m chemistry, tlioron 
TNT, T. N. T., trinitrotoluene; tnnitnr- 
toluol 

T. O., Teleeraph OfTicc; Transport Oflleer 
tonn, tonnaee, 

lopog.. topOETaphieal, topocraphy. 

L p.. tiUe pnee 

tp.. township 

T. P. A., TraTclers' rrotectiYo Association 
Tr, In chemistry, terbium 
tr- (rans.. transactions, translated, trmn»> 
lation translator; transportation; (ran»> 
position 

tranaf., transferresl 
IriT, traveler, travels 
trraa., treasurer; treasury. 


tris. tniconomctric; trisonometneal; triRo- 
nometry 
Tiu Tuesday 

T. U.. IVad^union 
TUea., Tuesday 
Turk.. Turkey. Turkish 

T\A. Tenneaseo Valley Authority or Ad* 
ministration 
(srp., tounship 

U 

U. m ehemistiy . urnnium 
n.. union, unisersily unrle 

Ik A_ W., I'nited \uto Workers 
Ik iC Tmtcd lirethren (in Christ) 

II. C., Cpner t'nnsda 
U. C. V., United t onfederste Veterans 
U. K., United Kinpiom (of Great Itntain 
and Northern Ireland) 

• tlhr.. Ukraine 
Dlk, ulttniaie, ultimately 
nlk (ultimo) last 

U. M. U. A, Umted Mine W'orkera ol 
America 

IlnlL. Unitarian: Unitananism, 

Univ.. Universalist 

aniT.. umiersal. universally, umversity. 

U. «f S. A.. U. of S. Afr., Union of South 
Alnea. 

UOPWA. United Ofllee and rrofeMional 
Worker* of Amenea 

Ik P.. United ITesbytenan, United ProM, 
I'r, in ehcmislxy. uranium 
I'ru, Urucuay 

U. S.. Umteii States; Undo Sam. United 
Smite 

V. S. A,. Union of ^utli Afnea, United 
Stales of Amenei 

II. S. Arnur, United Ptnlbs Army. 

Ik 8. C. <•« Uiiiteil Stfttea Ce.v«i Guard 
U.S.M.. United States Mail, United States 
Marines. 

U. 8. M. A.. Umted Statoa Military 
Arademy 

Ik S. N., United Slntea NaiT 
U. Sk N. A., Uniteil States Na\ nl Arademy 
U. S. P, O., United States Post OfTiee 
U. K. P. H. 8., United States Ihiblie Health 

Smapo 

U. S. S. C.. U. S. S. Ck. United Suies 
Supreme Court 

UL S. S, Ik. US&R. Union of Soviet Sopialist 
Ilepubhes 

U. S. S. 8.. Umteil States Steamship 
usn. usual, usually. 

Uk. Utah 

U-T, in ehemistry, uranium X 
U*l. In chemistry, uranium Y. 


V, Vd, in chemistry, vanadium 

T., sreese, ventral, verb, viltacc, violin; 

voice, volt 
Va^ Virginia 

T. Verb active, svrbal adjectiie 
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Val , Vslcncienoes (lace) 
raU value ^ 

vb . verb 

V B.^etc^ans Bureau 

V C, Victoria Cross Volunteer Co>pa, 
Vice-Chairman 

veL. vellum 
Venez>i Venezuela 
ftrU, vertical 
tea., vessel 

vet. vetennanan. veterinary 

V F VV , Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States 

Vh m chemistry, virgmium 
V. I„ Virgin Islands 


(videLcet) namely 
TOC,, vocative 
Tocab • vocabulary 
V. P,, Vieo-Fresideot 
V. R (Victoria Uegina) Queen Victorus 
V. Re*.. Very Reverend 
va.< versus 
Vt, Vennont 
* t , verb transitive 
Vol . Valg„ Vulgate 


W (Mlfrani), in chemistry, tungstea 


Conis 

W. Air.. V\'e‘t Afnca. 

Wash.. Washington 
W. B . VV enther Bureau 
W. C. A., Women a Christian Aasonation 
VV. C. T. U., Women a Chnstiao Temper- 
ance Union 

W. D., W ar Department. 

VVed_ VV ednes^ 


W. I, West Indies, West India; West 

Wb., WUc.. VV isconsin 

wk, week, work 

w L, wave length 

wmk., watermark 

W.O..VVar OfSee 

W. O. W., VV oodmen of the World 

WPA. Works Projects Administration. 

wL, weight 

W.Va.. West Virginia 
Wyo , Wy„ V\ yoming 


X, Cfanst Christian 
Xe, m ebemistry, xenon. 
Xmaa.. Christmas 
Xn., Christian 


T. Vt. ID chemistry, yttnuin 

¥.. kouog Men's Christian Association 

^t.^^K^lstry ytterbium 
Y. B, Yearhook 
yd.yard.yatds 

f ls . yards 

A., Y'ouBg Men's Chnstian 

ri>. yen 

V. P. S. C. £.. Young People's Society of 
Cbnstiaa Lndeavor 
r*-yeer 
7ra» years 

' Y. T« Yukon Territory 
Y. W. C. A.. Young Women’s Chnstian 


An^iation 


Zn. m ebcimstry, tine 
aoeU toology 
Zr, in chemistry, tirconiun 
Z. Zbologicat Society 
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Ald«rtnui (in Con&da »nd in Uie United 
States) 

AdJrrsi Alderman ■ ' ■ 

LrUrrs commence Dear Sir 

Ambassador 

Ad irt4S To his EiceUenej’ the Ambea- 
sador of the French Kepublic at . or 
To his ExccUenej, the Chinese Amba^ 
aador at . or llis ExceUencr. Hu 
Bntanoie Majesty's Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary at • ■ 
Lftirrt tommenee Sir, or \our Grace, or 
lour Excellency 
Archbishop (Anelican) 

Addrtit Ills Grace, the lArd Arcbbiabop 
ol 

Ltttrrt commence My Lord Arcbbisbop. 
or Your Grace 

Archbishop (Reman Catholic) 

Addrtst His Grace the Archbishop of 

; or The Most nereread Atchbiibop 

of or The Most Reverend Arcb- 
bisbep 

ief'er* commence" My Lord Archb»*hop. 
or My Lord, or ^our Grace, (in the 
United States) Most Reverend Sir, or 
Mott Reverend AKbbubop 
Army Officer* 

AdJrrsr The Commander In Chief. 
Army of the Uuted States; Lieutenant 
General — , Commandins OScer. 
Army of the United Slates, Cotone) 
, U & A. 

Lericrs tommmtt Sir; or My dear 
General .or Dear (^mmandcr -* — . 
(for officers neloie the rank of captain) 
Dear Mr ■ ■ - 

Note— In offinal et)rre»pondcnce b^ 
tween army officers, the ordinary cere- 
monial becinmngs and endings are 
omitted 
Assemblyman 

AdJrru The ITonorable — — 
Member of Assembly; or Assemblyraao 

Lf^m commence- Sir; e 
hty dear Mr — 

Assistant Secretary (Assistant 
Officer) 

AdJrrsj- TIonorablo — , Assist- 
ant Secretary of ■ , or The Aei*tant 

Secretary of Department 

Lrtirrs commence Sir, or Dear Sir; or 
My dear Mr — ; or IXear Mr. . 

Asedate Lasttcea 

Aiiiircss- The Honorable — — 
Associate Justice of the ^preme Cooit. 
^ llonoraWo ■ , Justice,^upreiDe 


Dear Sir; or 
a Cabinet 


Aodilor of the Treasury 

Address The Honorable - — — , 
Auditor of the Treasury, or The Auditor 
of tiie Tre^«uo 

Lrtters eommmct Sir or Dear Sir 


Daron 

Adifrcss The Right Honourable Lord 

. or The Loid 

Lfitm tommmet My Lord 
Baroness 

Address To tho Right Honourable 

Baroness or Right Honourable the 

Lady . or The Lady 

Leffm rommener Madam 
Baronet 

Address Sir Henry . Bt. or Bart. 
Lrtirrt tomottntt Sir. 

Caronei'a Wife 

AAfrrss Lady — 

Letten eommrnct Madam, or My Lady, 
or \our Ladyship 
Baron's Danyhicr 

Address (If unmarried) Renourable 
Mary (if mamed) Honourable 
Mrs.-^— 

Letters eommrnt* Madam. 

Baron’s Son 

Address Honourable*———, 

Lfttrrs rommener Sir. 

Baron’a Son’a tVife 
Addrtif The lionourahJe Mra. — . 
Letters commence Madam 
Beroa'a TMfo—Like Baroness 
Bishop (Aitcllean) 

AdJrrti The Right Reverend the Loid 
Bishop of ■ ■ — ; or The Right Reverend 
Fatfarr in Cod 

Letter* fommenee- My Lord Bishop; or 
My Loid 

Bishop (Methedst) 

Addrrst Reverend Bishop — . 

LrUrrt rommener Dear Sir, or 
Bishop ■ . or My dear Bishop ■ 

Bishop (Preleatanl Episcopal) 

Address' To the Right Reverend — * 
, Bishop of . 

Letters commence Right Reverend and 
Dear Sir, or Dear Bishop ; or My 
dear Bishop — 

Bishop (Roman Cathetic) 

Address* (In EngLsb-cpeakmg eountne*) 
The Lord Bishop of or Ilis Lord- 

elup the Bi'hop of — , or The Most 
Reverend Bishop of — . (in Italy) To 


^urt of tbe United States, or Mr, 

rommener Mr Justico; or Sir; or 
Your Honor; or My dear Mr. Justice. 


ol — 

Lett. .... . 

countries) My Lord ! 

Lord, or Y'our Lordship .. ... 

ceilency, (in Italy) Excellency, or Mas 
lUurtnous and Most Reverend Lord 
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LtUert commence Ibglit Reverend Sir. 


Ceblnet Officers of (he UnKed States 
Addrat The Honorable the Secretary of 
State (or ^^ar. etc} the Honorable the 
Tostmaster General, or The Honorable 

. Secretary of State, ete . or 

The Secretary of State, The Attorney 
General, ete 

LtUere commence Sir, or Dear Sir, or 
My dear Mr Secretary, or My dear air 
Attorney General 
Chief Juatiea of the United Stales 

AUrtit The Chief Jiutice of ttie United 
States, or The Justice of the Supreme 
Court, or The Honorable ■ ■ . 

Chief Justice of the buprcma Court of the 
United States, (in aoeial correapottdenee) 

Mr Justin , or W to the Chief 

Justice snd hu wife) The Chief Justice 
and Mrs. 

LtUert eommenee Sir, or Mr Chief 
Juatica. (m social eorreepondeDce) My 
dear Mr Cbief Justice 
Clercytnan (Pretesiant) 

Addreei The Reverend ^—;er The 
Rev. Dr — , (i( he has a aeiree). 

or The fUv j) D 

£etleri emmmee Dear Sir. or My dear 
Sir, or Dear Air •>— . or Dear Dr. . 

(if be basadegTM) 

Common Forms 
Msn 

Addreet Mr - . 

Lettert commence Desr Mr - ^ 
My deir Sir . or I>esr Sir. or Jlly 


LcUcri commence GentlemeD. 

Married Woman 
Addrat Mrs Georye Smith 
LeUert commence Dear Madam, or 
My dear Madam, or hty dear Mrs 


or Ilonorable John H Jones, Reptesen* 
tative m Legislature Cotumbus, Ohio 
Lettert commence Sir, or Dear Sir, or 
My dear Mr . 

Con^ . 

Addrat Mr. . United Bute? 

Conml at — ; or To the Amcncaa 
Coosul at . or — tsq , 

Amenean Conml at — ; or to 
— , Ssq , Hia Rntannic Majesty's 

Coosul at 

Lettert tommenee Dear Sir 
Coant 
Addre.. 

Count ol . - - 
Lettert commence Sir 
Conntess 

Addrat To the Right nonourable The 
Countess of — 

Lettert commence Madam 


-drees lQdertdsu«hUr}Mise8mith; 
^unger daughter) Miss Irene Smith 
L^f commence Dear Madam or 
My dear Miss Smith, or Dear Miss 
Smith 

f luraf Addrat- The hfisses Smith 
Le^ eommence Ladies . or Mee- 
Gsngresamaa 

Addrat Honorable John H Jones, House 
of Representatives, \\ashiDgton D C,* 


Doctor ol DivinKy ’ 

Addrat Dr or — 

DD or Rev Dr — . 

Lettert commence Dew Bit; or My dear 
Dr — . or Dear Dr ' , or Raverend 

Doctor 

Doctor of Philosophy, Lawa. Medicine _ 

Addrm . Ph D 1 LL.D I 

M D . Of Dr 

Lettert eommena Dear Sir; or Daar Dr. 
f My dear Dr — . 

1 To Her Grace, me «uo 
f Tba Mon Noble The C 
01^— 

Lettert eommente Madam, or Ycair 
Grace 
Dahe 

Address ToHiaCrace.theDukeof— “• 
Letter! commence My Lord Duke; or 
Your Grace 
Dalle’s Daaghler 

Addrat Lady Helen • ■ - . 

Letter! eommenet Madam, or My Lady; 
or Your Ladyship 

Dohe’a Eldest Soiv^Use father's second 

Duke’s Younger Son 

Addrree Lord . 

teOer* commence My Lord, or Your 
Lordship 

Dice’s Young tr Son’s Wife 
Address lady — 


Earl 

Addreis* The Right TTonourahlo Tba 
tatl of ■; or The Earl of — . 

Lettert commence' hly Lord. 
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Earl's Danghlsr 

Address' Lady Helen — 

Letters commence Madam, or My lAdy, 
or Your Ladyship 

EarTs Eldesl Son — U*c falhee'a second 
title 

Earl's ^Ife 

Address' To the Right Honourable The 
Counter of 

Letters commence Madam 
ElarFs Yoanger Son 
Address ifoDOurable ' 

LeBcrs commence Sir 
EarYs Yonnger Son's Wife 
AMrtss ifonourable Mrs. 

L<Ucr* commence Madam 

Address ^Esq 


Goremor 

Address Hu Eieelleney, The Covemor 
of — ; Of Hia Excellent ■■ or 

The Honorable the Go^nsor of ■ ■ . of 
Hon. Henry Jone«. Governor of 
Letters commence Sir, or Dear Sir. 


indge (iB the Uuted Statcel 
Address The Honorable ■ — . 

Vnited States Diitnet Judgo (or Chief 
Judge of the Court of appeals etc) 
Letters eommcnce* Jify dear Judge, or 
Deaf Sir 

Jsnior— ‘Added to a eon's name to dis- 
tinguish him from his father «ha besre 
the same Chnstiaii came . Jr. 


Lord Adrocate 

Address To the Right Honourable thi 
Lord AdTOcate, or The Right Honour* 

able—— 

Letters com mcncc Sir 
Lord Chancellor 

Address The Right Honourable tht 
Lord High Chancellor or The Right 

Honourable (hereditary title), Lord 

High Chaneellor 
Letters commence My Lord 
Lord Chief Jnstiee 

Address To the Lord CTnef Justice of 
England, or To the Rt Hon Baron — , 
Lora Chief Ju'tiee of England 
Letters eommence Sir 
Lord tiealenant of Ireland 

Address (11 a duhe) His Grace the Lord 
Lieutenant, (otherwise) Uis Excellency, 
the Lord lieutenant 
Lord Mayor 

Address The Right Honourable the 

I,ord Mayor of , or The Right 

Honourable — , Lord Mayor of 

LelTcrs commence My Lord 
Lord Mayor’s Wife 

Address To the Right Honourable the 
I^dy Mayoress of — 

Letters eommenet Madam. 

Lord of Session 

Address Honourable Lord 
Letters eommtnee My Lord 
Lord of Session’s TYlfe 

Address Lady 

Letters eommenee Madam 
Lord ProTOSt 

Address The Honourable the Lord 
Proton, or The Honourable — , Lord 
PtOVOut of 
Leflcrs comnicnce Sir 


King 

Address' The King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty; or Ills Moat Gracious Majesty. 
King 

Letters rommcncc' Sir, or hfay it please 
your Majesty 
Knight 

Address Sir William G (Imtials of 
his order, if any, as ILC.B ). 

LeWers commence Sir. 

Knight’s Wife 
Address Lady . 

Letters commence* Madam; Or My Lsdy; 
or Y our Ladyship 


Address — ■ Esq ; or Mr. 

, Attorney at Law 

Letters commence. Dear Sir; or My dear 


M 

Maid of Honor 

Address The Honourable Miss — . 
Leners commence Madam 
MsrchlORess 

Address The Most Honourable the Mar- 
ctuoness of ■ 

Lettcri commence Madam 
Marquia 

Address The Most Honourable the 
Marquisof-— ,or The Marquis of—. 
Letters eommmce My Lord hlarquis 
MarqiUa’s Daaghter 

AAtress Lady Martha . 

Lett^ commence Madam; or My Lady; 
or Vour Ladyship 

hUrquIa’s Eldest Lile DuLe's Eldest 


Son 

Marquis's Younger Son 

Addrrss Lord 

Letters eommence My Lord, or Y'our 
Lordship 
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, or Tbe 


Mayor {m the United States) 

Addrtea The Honorable 
Mayor of the Oty of - 

Mayor of the City of 

LtlitT) commeTue Sir, or Dear Sir. or 
Dear Mr Mayor or My Dear Mr 
Mayor or Dear Mayor 
Members of Partumenl — The lettera M P 
are added to their usual address 
r (Diplomatie) 


rtest (Itoman Ca(holic) 

Addrui The Reyeiend Father 

— . O S M. (or Other initials of his 

LetUrt commence' Jleverend Father; or 
Dear Father . 

Pnine Minister 

Addreet Tbe Right Honourable , 
Prune Minister of 

v —. LeUere commence 5»r 
Addreee The Minister o! Costa Riea, or Prmee of the Blood Royal 
His Bntannic Majesty's Minister to Addreet His Royal Highness Fnnco 

— Tlenry 

LeUert commence Sir, or My Lord, or Lettere commence Sir. 

My dear Mr. Minister. Prince of Wales ^ „ 

Addreti Uis Royal Bishness The Pnnce 
„ of Wales 

N Lettere commence gir. or May it please 

V ...1 nfficM « Highne» 

H^®^»l*^hnea8 the Pnn- 

the United htates. or Admiral , 

^manding U mted^States Na»y. Cap. Madam 


5 below the rank of laeutsnant CommaD* 
*r j Dear Mr — . 

Note— I d official eorreepondeiiee be. 
tween naval officers, the ordinary 
eereaonial begwaings and eadings ate 
OBitted 


..js of Wales 
LeUert commence ^^aaam. 

T CosnciUor (of Great Britain) 


Address To the Ritbi S 
—.PC. 

LeUert commence Sir 
Privy CMUtciUer (of Ganada) 

Addreet The Honourable— . 

Letters commence 6tt ■' 

Prefesser In a College or University 

- ..Univetsity 


, PtuD. 


Addreet Professor — 
of Wisconsin Of — 

^feasor of Huton’ ,, . 

Lettert commence Dear Sir, or My dear 
Professor, or Dear Professor — . or 


Pope 

Addreet To His Holiness Pope ' 

Letiere commence Most Holy Father; or 
Your Eohnets 

President of a College or University 

Addreti , LL.D, Prvsi* i.v.rwut, or 

dent of University, or President My dear Ihpfew.v. 

Univeraity Professor In a 'Ilieelogleal Seminary 

LeUert commence Dear Sir, or Dear Addreti The Reverend Professor 

^«?‘drot-— or The Reverend ,DD 

Presidenl of a Theological Semlnaiy or Professor — . 

Address The Rev President Letters commence Dear Sir, or Dea 

... ^ Professor — — , 

LeUert commence Dear Sir, or Dear 
President — 

President of State Senate 

Addreti The Honorable ■ ■ 

ITesident of the Senate of , 

LeUert commence Sir 

President of the Senate of the United 
States 

Addreti The Honorable The President 
of the Senate of tbe United States, or 
The Honorable —— , Frendent of 

the Senate 
Letters commence Sir 
President of the United States 

Addreet The President, “The White 
House, or The President of the United K 

States, The White House, or His Exoel. Rabbi 

jency. The President of the United Addrui Rabbi ; or Rer. 

- m. — . ' - , or Tlie Re vereud , 

Letter* commence Su, or Mr. President Letter* commence pear Sir, or Reverend 


Queen 

Addrci* The Queen's Most Excellent 
Msjesty, or Her Gracious Majesty, The 


LeUert commence Madam; o 
^[dease your Majesty 
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Stf, or My doar Habhi. or Dear ItabM, 
or Dr. (li ho hotaa a doctor's de- 
pec). 

S 

Senator of (he United States 

Addrtti The Ilonorablo Jolm S. Jones, 
United States Senate, U ashiegton, D C , 
or Senator Jones 

Lttttrt tommenct Sir, or Dear Sir. or My 
dear Senator or My dear Mr. ^nator, 
or Dear Senator. 

Senior — Added to a father's name to dia* 
tingui-sh him from hla eon teho bears the 
same Chnatian name — — , Sr 

Speaker of (he Henae of Representatitea 
of (he United Stales 
Adiimt The Honorable The Speaker of 
the Hou«e of Representatives; or The 
Honorable —— — , Speaker of the 
House of Representatives: or The 
Speaker, or To the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives 

LtOtrt (ommenee Sir, or htr. Speaker; 
or My dear Mr. Speaker 
State Senator— like United States Senator. 


V 

\Tce«Prrsident of the United States 

Addreit The \ie^lVe*idcnt, or The 
Konorable. Tho Viec-Prceident of the 
United Statoe; or The Honorable — 
- \ le^l'rcsidcnt of the United 

States 

hrttrrt eommenee Sir, or Mr Vice- 
President, or My dear Mr ^^ce-^re«^- 
dent 
Vbeeunt 

AdJrfii The Richt Honourablo tho 
Vueount . or 1 ho Viaeount . 
Lftlert (vmmfnee My Lord 
Vfaeoaalras 

Addrnt The Right Honourable tho 
\iarountcss ' , or The \iseounteae 

Lrtlert ammmee Madam 
Vlaconnt'a Danghtcr 

AdJrett (If unmarried) Honourable 
Mary , (if mamed) Honourable 

L^frrt eomnmee Madam. 

VbceBnl’a Son 
Addrtas Honourable ' 

Lttlen eommmee Sir, 
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BANK DEPOSIT SLIP 

A deposit slip is a form to be filled out when the owner of an ordi- 
nary bank account deposits money or checks with the receiving 
teller. It is headed with the name of the bank, under wWch blank 
lines are provided for the depositor’s signature and the date. Fol- 
lowing these lines, there is generally some small print stating the 
nature of the bank's relation to the depositor and disclaimer of 
certain responsibilities, as 'This bank will not be liable for default 
or negligence of its correspondents " The bank also protects itself 
ag^nst claims for loss in tranat ^ 

The body of the form is ruled in spaces for entry of the amount 
of currency deposited, amount of specie, and for checks, which 
are to be enter^ separately. At the Attorn of the slip is a line for 
the totaling of the separate items, and quite frequently a reminder 
to the depositor to see that all checiu and drafts are properly 
endorsed. 

Few ordinary depositors are familiar with the text in small type 
stating and defining the bank’s responsibility. For his own well- 
being, every depositor should acquaint himself with the exact 
nature of the bank’s acceptance of bis deposit, and its responsibility 
therefor. 

BANK CHECK 

The ordinary hank cheek is the amplest and commonest form of 
commercial paper. At the top, it h^ a date line and space for 
record of the depositor’s check numbo-. Then comes the name of 
the bank on which the check is drawn; it is printed, as a form of 
address to the bank, directing it to pay to the order of (name) a 
certain sum of money, entered in figures at the end of the line. 
On the next line the sum payable is to be spelled out, as “Ten and 
00/100 dollars’’ (the word “dollars” being printed at the end of 
the line). Then comes a short line for the signature. This form is 
standard, and in practically universal use. 


Si2 
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Checks should be written in inlg written carefully and clearly, 
and should always be dated and numbered. An ink line should be 
drawn across open spaces in the line. The check should always be 
made out in the same way; this helps the paying teller to identify 
it as yours if it should be presented improperly. Ordinarily, should 
the amount be given differently in the figiu^ and the spelled-out 
form, the sum given in writing is presumed to be the correct one. 
As a rule, the bank will check with you on this, to avoid error; but 
it is wise to be most careful in writing checks. 

Stubs should be made out with equal care for accuracy, so that 
you may know exactly how your account -stands without waiting 
for the monthly balance statement. It is not pleasant to hear that 
your account is overdrawn, and for a business person it can be 
more than embarrasang — it can be hxurtful to one’s reputation, if 
not for integrity, at least for common business carefulness. 

A certified rfjeck, indicating that the bank has set aside the neces- 
sary funds from the depositor’s account to cover, is amply an ordi- 
nary check on the face of which the word "Certified” is stamped, 
with the date and the teller’s initials. 

DRAFT 

The form of ‘a draft is similar to that of a check, with some 
differences in the wording. There is a space in which to write the 
sum payable, in figures; also, as in the check, a line in which to 
spell out the numbers. 

Then it may read "At right pay to,” or "On demand pay to,” 
with the name of the person to whom payment is to be made. 
The instruction "At sight” or "On demand” are written in; "Pay 
to the order of” is printed. The form should include the printed 
expression “For value received.” This is important, stating the 
consideration. 

Or the draft may be made to read "Thirty days after date pay 
to,” or whatever the period to be set may be. 

A customer’s draft, with those words printed vertically along the 
edge at the left of the face of the draft, may carry a note stating 
the nature of the transaction to be settled by this payment, and 
conditions, as “Bill of lading herc\rith; delivery on payment.” 
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PROMISSORY NOTE 

The form of a promissory note is simple. It may be either written 
entire, or filled in on a blank form. 

It must be dated and agned. 

As a rule it reads: . . from date I promise to pay . . for value 
received, the sum of . . . dollars ” 

As on a check, the sum should be stated both in figures and in 
writing. 

TRADE ACCEPTANCE 

The trade acceptance is a time draft drawn by the seller on the 
buyer and sent by him along with the invoice for the goods. The 
buyer signs it and returns it. 

The trade acceptance is commonly divided into three parts by 
perforated lines. The top part is the acceptance itself; the middle 
section carries a printed note on the nature of trade acceptances> 
and the lower third of the form supplies spaces for memorandum to 
be retiuned by the seller. On the back of the middle section are 
spaces in which the buyer may keq) his record of the sale. 

Under the line "Trade Acceptance” at the top are spaces for date 
and number. Then the line, ". . . after date pay to the order of 
ourselves,” followed by spaces m which the amount is to be written. 
Vertically across the face of the acceptance are lines providing space 
for the signatures of both buyer and sdler, with the place at which 
payment is to be made. 

LETTER OF CREDIT 

Institutions issuing letters of credit to be used by travelCTs have 
their own printed or engraved forms, which may differ in details 
of arrangement but express clearly the terms of issuance. The 
letter is, of course, dat^ and sign^, and is usually identified by 
a serial number. A bank or trust company addrrases the filled 
form "To our correspondents,” and instructs them to honor the 
traveler’s drafts made out under the same number. It names the 
sum total to which drafts are to be so honored, and in one form 
or another indicates a time alter which it would no longer be valid. 
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Either embodied in the letter itself or printed on a separate 
sheet, the issuer furnishes a note introducing the person to whom 
the letter is issued, and showing bis genuine signature. This letter 
introduces the bearer to the correspondent, and is known as the 
letter of indication. 

Express money orders carry a text similar to that of the letter of 
credit but condensed into a form resembling that of a check. 
They carry cashable coupons. 

POWER OF ATTORNEY 

The power of attorney, either general or special, may be written 
or entered upon a printed form, but it is safer to use the legal 
form obtainable from any lawyer and most banks. It must be 
sealed, and is better when witnessed. It should identify both 
parties, p\ing addresses; and should begin "Know all men by 
these presents.” It is well to state the reason for granting the 
power, and in legal phraseology notifies "all men” that "by 
these presents I do make, constitute and appoint” So and so “my 
true and lawful attorney,” and that he is "in my name, place, 
and stead to do any and all acts that I would personally do if 
present, . . . giN*ing and granting unto him full power to ask, 
demand, sue for, recover, and receive all manner of goods, chattels, 
debts, rents, interest, and sums of money whatsoever due or here- 
after to become due and belonging to me on any accoxmt . . . and 
to make, execute, endorse, accept, and deliver in my name or in 
the name of my said attorney, all checks, notes, drafts, warrants 
. . . and all other instruments in writing of whatsoever nature, as 
to my said attorney may seem needful.” The paper then con- 
tinues with any further generalizations or specifications that may 
be considered necessary to make the grant of power complete. 

•A special power of attorney is generally a shorter document, 
stating predsely the object for which it is given and defining the 
extent beyond which the power shall not go. It should be sealed 
and delivered in the presence of a witness. 

To re\*oke powers of attorney, there is no need of a long paper, 
but it must correspond with the original grant by date and data, 
and then proceed to the statement that the power of attorney 
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thus identified is now revoked, countmnanded, annulled, and made 
void This too should be agned, sealed, and delivered in the 
prraenee of witnesses. 

Note The following legal forms are those approved by, and used in the 
Slate of New Jersey. Other States may wqmte forma which vary aomewhat 
in content and form, but the basic requirements are essentially the game for 
all States. 

BILL OP SALE 

Know all men by these presents, that of the of in the County of 
and State of , party of the first part, for and m consideration of the sum 
of lawful money of the United States, to m hand paid, at or before the 
ensealing and delivery of these presents, by of the of in the County 
of and State of , party of the second part, the receipt whereof is hereby 
acknowledged bargained and sold, and by these presents do grant and 
convey, unto the said party of the second part, heirs, executors, administrators 
and assigns, the goods and chattels particularly described and mentioned. 

To have and to hold the same, unto tl^ said party of the second part, heirs, 
executors, administrators and assigns forever. And do for beus. execu- 
tors and administrators, covenant and agree, to and with the said party of the 
second part, to waTrsnt and defend the sale of said hereby sold unto the said 
party of the second part, heirs, executors, administrators and assigns, against 
all and every person and persons whomsoever. 

In witness whereof, hsve hereunto set hand and seal,, the., 
day of m the year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and . 

Signed, sealed and delivered \ 
in the presence of J 

[On the reverse of this form appears the following form ] 

State of New Jersey, 1 
Connty of J 

of full age, being duly sworn according to law, say . . : . that ... he . . 
the sole owner and m the actual possession o! the property mentioned in the 
withm instrument; that be ha the absolute right and lawful authority 
to sell same under the conditions and terms mentioned m the within instrument; 
that deponent ha no creditors bavmg claims against said property and 
that said property and each and every part and article thereof is now free and 
clear of and from all debts, claims, demands and kens of whatever nature abd 
description, including judgments, hens, levies, mortgage or mortgages, except . . 
that there are no judgments against deponent and no attachments or executions 
now outstanding against deponent ; and deponent further say . that this 
affidavit 13 made to induce to purchase said goods and chattels knowing 
that the said will do so relying upon the truth of the statements herem contained, 

which are made by deponent in compbaDce with “An Act to prohibit the sales of 
merchandise, goods and chattels in bulk in fraud of creditors,” Chapter 203, 
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Pamphlet Laws of New Jersey 1915, pages 377 and 378, approved April 8th, 1915, 
and all acts supplementary thereto and amendatory thereof. 

Snbscribed and sworn to before me 
the . day of 19 
State of New Jersey, 1 

i ss.: Qc It remembered, that on this day of ,mthe 
County of J 

year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and , before me, the subscriber, 
a personallyappeared who, lamaattafied, the grantor mentioned in 
the within bil] of sale, and to whom I first m^e known the contents thereof, and 
thereupon acknowledged that signed, sealed and delivered the aame as 
voluntary act and deed, for the uses and purposes therem expressed. 

(One page of the folder is left blank, for a list or desffiption of the goods sold | 

CHATTEL MORTGAGE 

Know all men by these presents, that of the of in the County of 
. and State of party of the first part, for securing the payment of the money 
herein mentioned, and in condderatioo of the sum of one dollar to duly paid 
by of the ol in the County of and State of party of the second 
part, at or before the ensealing and ddivery of these presents, the receipt whereof 
IS hereby acknowledged, have bargained and sold, and by these presents do 
harg^ and sell, unto the s^dd party of the second part, ezecuton, adizdzdS' 
trators and assigns, all the goods and chattels mentioned in the schedule hereunto 
annexed and now in 

To hare and to hold, all and ringular the said goods and (diatt^ above bargained 
and sold or intended so to be, unto the said party of the second part executors, 
administrators and assigns, forever. And the said party of the first part, for 
. . heirs, executors and administrators, all and singular the said goods and chattels 
above bargamed and sold, unto the said par^ of the second part, executors, 
administrators ud assigns, against the said party of the first part, and against 
all and every person or persons whomsoever shall and wtQ warrant and forever 
defend, 

Upon condition, that if . the said party of the first part, shall and do well 
' and truly pay unto the said party of the second part, . executors, administrators 
and assigns, . . then these presents sbaD be void. And the said party of the 
first part, for . heirs, executors, administrators and assigns, do covenant 
and agree to and with the said partyof the second part, . executors, administra- 
tors and assigns, that in case default sbaQ be made in the payment of the said sum 
abov e mentioned, or in case the said party of the first part shall, at any time 
before the day of payment herein provided for, remove the smd goods and chattels, 
of any of them, or permit or suffer any attachment or other process against property 
to be teued against . or permit or suffer any judgment to be entered up against 
. . then the said sum of money herem mentioned shall become instantly due and 
payable, and then it shall and may be lawful for, and - . the said party of the 
first part do . hereby authorize and empower the said party of the second part, 
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. executors, atamiistrators and assigna, wth the aid and aa^ani* erf any pereca 
or persons, to enter dwelling-house, ature and other premises, and such other 
place or places whatsoever m which the said goods and chattels, or any of them, 
are or may be placed and take and cany away the said goods and chattels, and 
to sell and dispose of the same for the best price they can obtain; and out of the 
money atismg therefrom, to retain and pay the said sum above mentioned, and 
all charges touchmg the same, rmidenng the overplus (if any) unto the said 
party of the first part, heirs, executors, administrators or assigns. 

And It 13 agreed by and between the said parties to these presents that the party 
of the first part shall and will keep the goods and chattels hereby mortgaged, insured 
against loss or damage by fire m some safe and responsible insurance company to 
an amount not less than doUaia and assign the policy and certificates thereof 
to the said party of the second part as collateral seeunty for the payment of the 
mortgaged debt, and in default thereof it shall be lawful for the said party of the 
second part to effect such insurance and the premium pa»l for elfectmg the same 
shall be a hen on the mortgaged property, added to the amount of the mortgaged 
debt, and aecured by these piesenta, and payable on demand vnth lawful interest. 

In witness whereof, the said party of the first part ha hereunto set 
hand and seal the day of m the year of our Lord one thousand 
nme hundred and 
Signed, seated and delivered \ 
in the presence of j 
State of New Jersey, 1 

[as: 

County of J 

the mortgagee m the foregoing mortgage named, bemg duly sworn, on . 
oath , say that the true consideration of said mortgage is as follows, viz* • 
and deponent further says that there is due on said mortgage the sum of beadm 

lawful mterest thereon from the day of 
Sworn and subscribed this 
day of A. D 19 
before me, at 

SCHEDtJLE 

The following is the Schedule referred to in the foregoing mortgage}' 

State of New Jersey, 

Comity of 

Be It remembered, that on this . day of .in the year of our Lord, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and before me, the subsenber, a . . personally appeared 
who, I am satisfied, the mortgagor mentioned in the within Indenture, 
to whom I first made known the contents thereof, and thereupon acknowledged 
that . signed, sealed and delivered the same as . voluntary act and deed, 
for the uses and purposes tberem expressed. 
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ADMINISTRATORS’ DEED 

This indenture, made the day of in the j-ear of our Lord one thousand 
between of the of in the County of and State of .deceased, 
party of the first part; and of the of in the County of and State 
of party of the second part Witnesseth. that the said party of the first part, 
by vutue of an order of the Orphans’ Court, of the County of m the State of 
New Jersey, made on the day of in the year of our Lord one thousand 
of the term of in said j'ear, having first advertised the same according to 
law, did sell the land hereinafter described, by public vendue, to the said party 
of the second part, he being the highest therefor for the sum of 
Dollars, and did report the said sale to the said Orphans’ Court, who by their 
order made on the day of in the year of our Lord one thousand did 
confirm the sale, and order and direct the said party oi the first part to execute 
a good and sufficient convej’snce m the law, to the said party of the second part, 
for the same; 

Now this Indenture witnesselh, that the said party of the first part, as 
aforesaid, in consideration of the sum ol to paid by the said party of the 
second part, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, do grant, bargain, 
seQ and convey unto the said party of the second part, heirs and assigns, all 
that tract or parcel of land and premises, hereinafter particularly 
described, situate, lying, and being in the of m the County of and 
State of 

Together with the hereditaments and of appurtenances; to have and to hold 
unto the said party of the second part, and assigns to the only proper use of 
the said party of the second part, and asagns forever, according to the form 
of the statute m such case made and provided. 

In witness whereof, the said party of the fiist part as such . as aforesaid, hath 
hereunto set hand . and seal . the day and year first above written. 
Signed, sealed and delivered \ 
in the presence of / 

State of New Jersey, 1 

|ss.; He it remembered, that on this day of .. in the year 
County of J 

of our Lord one thousand .. before me, . . personally appeared . who, I am 
satisfied . the grantor ... in the within Deed of Conveyance named, and I 
having firet made known to the contents thereof, . id acknowledge that 
. . . signed, sealed and delivered the same as . voluntary act and deed, for the 
uses and purposes therein expressed. 

DEEI>-QU1TCLAIM 

This indenture, made the , . . of ... in the year of our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred . . between.. ofthe.,.of. . in the County of . . and State 
ol . part of the first part, and .ofthe.. of . . . in the County of . . . 
. . and State of . . . part ... of the second part ; 
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Witnesselh, that the said part of the tint part, for and in conaderation 
of the sum of lawful money of the United States of America, to . . m hand 
paid by the said part of the second part, at or before the ensealing and delivery 
of these presents, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, ha remised, 
released, and forever Quit-Claimed, and by these presents do remise, release, and 
forever Quit-Claim unto the taid part of the second part, and to . heirs 
and assigns forever, 

Together with all and singular the tenements, hereditaments and appurtenances 
thereunto belonging, or in any wise appertaining, and the ret ersion and reversions, 
remainder and remainders, rents, issues and profits thereof. 

And also, all the estate, nght, title, interest, property, possession, claim 
and demand whatsoever, as w‘eU m law as in eepiity, of the said part of the Cist 

part, of, in or to the above described premises, and every part and parcel thereof, 
with the appurtenances. To hare and (o hold, aQ and singular, the above mentioned 
and desmbed premises, together with the appurtenances, unto the said part 
of the second part, heirs and assigns, to own proper use, benefit and behoof 

forever 

In witneaa whereof, the said part of the first part ha . hereunto set . . 
hand and seal the day and year fint above written. 

Signed, sealed and dehrered \ 
in (he presence of / 

Stats of New Jersey, | 

1 68.: De II remembered, that on this day of , in the year 
Coonty «( ) 

of our Lord one thousand tune hundred , before me, the subscriber, a 
personally appeared who, I am satisfied, the grantor mentioned in the 
within Indenture, to whom I first made known the eontente thereof, and thereupon 
acknowledged that eigned, eealed and delivered the same as . voluntary 
art and deed, for the uses and purposes therein expressed, 

COMMON BOND 

Know aU men by these presetils, that held and firmly bound unto ... in 
the sum of legal money of the United States, well and truly to be paid to the 
said certam attorney, eserutom, administraton or assigns. To which payment 
well and truly to be made bind sel beirs, executors and administrators, 
firmly by these presents. 

Sealed with seal dated the day of In the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and (19 ). 

The condition of thtsobligstion Is sacb. that if the above bounden ... heirs, execu- 
tors, administraton, or any of them, shall and do well and truly pay or cause to be 
paid unto the above named certain attorney, executors, administraton or 
assigns, the just and full sum of then the above obhgation to be void and of 
none effect, else to be and remain In full force and virtue. 

Signed, sealed and dehrered 1 
in the presence of j 
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WARRANT FOR SATISFACTION OF JUDGMENT 

To the clerk of the Court of the SUte of New Jersej: whereas, hereto- 
fore, to wt, on the dayof intheyearofourLordonetbousand hundred 
obtained final judgment in the Court of the State ol New Jersey, 
against for and costs, as by the record thereof may appear; 

And whereas, received sati^action lor the same, these are, therefore, to 
desire and authorize you to enter an acknowledgment of satisfaction upon the 
record ol the said judgment, and for your so doing this shall be your suffident 
warrant and discharge in that behalf. 

In witness whereof, . hereunto set hand and affixed seal , the 
day of m the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred . . 

Signed, sealed and delivered \ 
fn (he presence of / 

State of New Jersey, \ 

[ Bs.: De It remembered, that on this . . . day of . in the 
County of | 

}ear of our Lord one thousand nine hundred . before me the subscriber, a . . 
personally appeared . who I am satisfied, the person named in, and 
who executed the foregoing instrument, and I having first made known to 
the contents thereof did aclmowtedge that signed, sealed and delivered 
the same as . . voluntary act and deed, for the uses and purposes therein expressed. 


ASSIGNMENT OP MORTGAGE 

Know all men by these presents, that . . party oi the first part, in consideration 
of the sum o! . lawful money of the United States o! America, to . . in hand 
paid by . . party of the second part, at or before the ensealmg and delivery of 
these presents, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, ha . granted, 
bargained, oold, assigned, transferred and set over, and by these presents do . .. 
grant, bargain, sell, assign, transfer, and set over unto the aaid party of the second 
part . . executors, administrators or assigns, a certain indenture of mortgage 
bearing date the . day of . . one thousand . . hundred . made by ... on 
lands in the ... of ... in the County of ... and State of New Jersey, to 
secure the payment of the sura of ... which mortgage is . in the office of 
the of the County of . . . and State of New Jersey, in Book ... of Mortgages, 
pages 

Together with the bond or obLgstion therein described, and the money due and 
to grow due thereon, with the interest. To hare and to hold, the same unto the 
said party of the second part ... or asagos forever . . . subject only to the proviso 
in the said Indenture of Mortgage mentionedi and . . do hereby make, constitute, 
and appoint the amd party of the second part . . true and lawful attorney, 
irrevocable, in . . . name, or otherwise, but at . . proper costs and charges, to 
have, use and take all lawiul ways and means for the recovery ol all the said money 
and interest; and in case of payment, to discharge the same as fully as . . might 
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or could do if these presents were not made* and do . hereby covenant, 
promise and agree, to and »nth the eaid party of the second part, that there is now 
due and owing upon the said Bond and Mortgage the sum of 
In witness whereof, ha hereunto set hand and seal . the . 
day of in the year or our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
Signed, sealed and delivered! 

In the presence of J 
Stale of New Jersey, ] 

Vsa.: 

County of J 

On this day of m the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
before me the subseriber pereonally appeared who, I am satisfied • 
the assignor in the within Deed of Assignment named: and I havtng first made 

known to the contents thereof, did acknowledge that ugned, 

sealed and delivered the same as voluntary act and deed, for the uses snd 
purposes therein expressed. 


lANDLORD’S AFFIDAVIT TO REMOVE TENANT IN 
DEFAULT 


Slate of New Jersey, 

Coofliy of 

being duly sworn, says that is now in the occupancy and possession . . of a 
certain house and premises of situate in the of ... in said county and 
State and known and designated as in aaid under an agreement made by 

and between indthesaid onthe day of . A. D , 19 whereby 
let and rented said premises to said for the term of . . from the ... day 

ol , A. D , 19 , at the rent of dofiais, payable . . . and the said • • • 

thereupon entered into the possesion of said premises as tenant thereof, by virtue 
of said agreement; and is now indebted to in tbs sum of ... doUani, for 
rent of the said premises, due on the day of A. D., 19 . ; that on the . • 

day of A. D , 19 deponent demanded the said rent from the said . . . oo 
the aaid premises requiring the payment of the aaid rent or the possesdon 
of the aaid premises 

And deponent further says, that the said has not paid the said rent or 
delivered up the possession of the said premises, but that ... he . ha made 
default In the payment of the aaid rent, and holds over and continues in poesession 
of said premises, without the pemusson of . and that satisfaction for said rent 
cannot be obtained by distress of any goods. 

Sworn and subscribed to this 
day of A. D , 19 
before me at 
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PETITION AND ORDER FOR DISCOVERY 

Court %’S Petition for Discorery. 

To (he Honorable of the Court of the of 

The petition of the plaintiff » the above stated cause, respectfully show 
that on the day of A. D,19 your petitioner recovered judgment 
in said cause, against the defendant therem, for the sum of dollars and 
cents and costa of suit; that there remains due the whole amount of said 
judgment and costs beside interest, no part thereof having been paid; and that 
beheve that the defendant ha property and money, and things 
in action doe to and held m trust (or where the trust has been created by, 

or the fund held m trust has proceeded from over and above such property as 
is reserved by law. 

Your petitioner therefore pray your Honor to make an order requiring 
the said defendant, to appear and make discovery, on oath, concerning 
property and things in action, before your Honor, or a Supreme Court Cornmis- 
doner, or a Master in Chancery of this State, to be designated in said order, at 
a tune and place to be therem spedfied. 

And your petitioner wiE ever pray 
Dated, A.D.,19 

Attorney for petitioner. 

State of New Jersey.] 

\ss.i 

County of } 

the above named petitioner . . . beiu? duly swore, on . oath, according to law, 
saith that: 

1. The matters and things in the foregoing petition set forth are true to the 
best of , knowledge, information and behef. 

2. There b due on the Judgment mentioned the whole amount of . dollars 
and . . . cents and costs of suit together with interest from the date of recovery of 
Kud Judgment. 

3. . . . believe that the defendant ha . projierty and money and things . 
in action due to . . and held in trust for where the trust has been created by 
or the fund held in trust has proceeded from . over and above such property 
as b reserved by law. 

Sworn and subscribed, tlus . . . ] 
day of A. D., 19 , . 1 

before me . . J 

Court vs . . Order 

Upon the duly %-enfied petition of the plaintiff . . in thb cause, it b on thb 
. . day of . 19 . , ordered that the d^endant . . appear and make discovery 
on oath, concerning ... property and things in action, b^ore . Esq , a . .at 
hb office. No. . . Street, in the ... of ... on the .. . day of ... at thS hour of 
... in the . noon. 

Given under my hand thb . . day of ... A. D., 19 . 
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SCHED^OE T*-BC(EFKSARrES 
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BALANCE SHEET 


BLANK CORPORATION 
Bai-amce Sheb^ 
Asset* 

Cash 

Investments at Cost 
Advances to Affiliated Companies 
Real Estate at Cost 
Accrued Income Receivable 
Deferred and Other Assets . 


Capital Stock— Preferred $ 

Less Treasury Stock 

Capital Stock— Common ~ 

Less Treasury Stock 

Installment Subscriptions ~ 

Accounts Payable and Other Current Liabibties 
Real Estate Mortgages 
Reserve for Taxes 
Surplus 


_ , . SurflttM Ad}tulmtnU 

Balance (Date! 

Additions During (Year) 

Net Income j 

Difference between cost and face value of bonds 
^rchased 

Reoate of Documentary Stamp Tax 


$ 




I 


r 

$ 


Charges During (Year) 
Miscellaneous 
Balance (Date) 


examined the accounts of the BLANK CORPORATION for the 

.1 ’ certify that the condensed balance sheet and income 

nanv'^'of*'^*'* ^ forth, in our opinion, the financial position of that Com- 


Howe Sc Bradley. 
IPiIfMjm E. Hence 
Certified Public AccouTitanle 


STOCKHOLDER’S PROXY 

v' T*®®* rrescnls. That the undersigned, a stockholder of the 
CorporaOon, hereby constitutes and appoints and 

Annual Meeting of Stockholders of Blank Corporation 
. , j , "" February 28. 19 

and to vote the shares standing in the 
A k *15“ aa jnatteis propwly eubmitted to said meeting and 

^ the Undersigned might do if 

pr^nt m pereon, hereby rwpking any proxy heretofore given. 

Vi itness hand and seal this . ^y 19 ^ 

^‘tness Stockholder 
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A Decimal as Per Cent 

Wnte the decimal as hundredths, and the number expressing the 
number of hundredths is the per cent. 


40 

4 = 40 = = 40% 

100 

80 

8 «. 80 o = 80% 

100 


25 

33H 

60 

S7H 


33H 

• TT - ^^‘^0 
100 


100 

t7H 


If the decimal has more than two decimal places, the figun 
after the second one are written as a fraction of a per cent, as: 
25H 

265 - » 25H% 


To change a common fraction to per cent: 

1. Change the Jraetion to a deeimoL 

2. Kxpress (he deciTruil os hundredtha. 

3. The result is the per eeiU desired. 


I: 


90 - 90% 

f8« -88«% 
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Or they may be written this way: 


100 

76 


H = of = 

— 

= 76% 

100 

100 


100 

66H 


H of = 


= 66%% 

100 

100 


100 

60 


H « Hof - 

— 

= 60% 

100 

100 


Terms Used in 

Percentage 


In percentage, there are live terms or quantities considered; 
namely, the base, rate per cent, percentage, amount and proceeds, 
or difference; any two being given, a third one may be found. 

The base and rate given, to find the percentage: 

Rule . — Multiplu the hose by the rate per cent expressed decimally. 

ExAifPix: How many dollars b 6% of $507 
$50, the base, or number on which percentage u computed. 

06 . the rate, or term denoting number of hundredths taken. 

$3 00, the pereenlage, or the product of the base and rate per cent. 

$53 00, the omouni, or the base Incrnsed by the percentage. 

$17 00, the jiroeetda, or differenees, the base less the percentage. 

Ans. $3 00. 

When the rate per cent is an aliquot part of 100 , the percentage 
is readily found by taking such a part of the base as the rate per 
cent is part of 100 . Thus, at 10 %, take Ho of base; at 12 >^%, 
H;at 1GH%. H. etc. 

The base and percentage given, to find the rate: 

Rule . — Divide the percentage by 1% of the base. 

Example: Bought a watch for $15 and sold it for $18; 
what per cent did I make? 

imenn Here $15 00 b the base, and ($18— $15) = $3 00, the gain 

.io^£w oj percentage. Now. as 1% of 16 00 is .16, it is evident that 

"0 3.00 IS as many per cent of 15 00, as the number of times .16 

Ana. ^0% u contained in 3 00. which la 20. 

Proof: 20% or H of $15 = $3. 


The percentage and rate ^ven, to find the base: 

Rule . — Divide the percentage bytkerate percent eipresseti decimally. 


ExAMFp:. Received $6.40, percentage or interest, for money 
loaned at 4%, what was the base or principal? 
fl.ve . H produces .04 (4 cents) in a certain time, $6.40 must be 

. i>p the percentage of as many dollars as .04 is contained times in 

Atu. $160 $6.40, which is 160 

Proof: 4% of $160 (160 X .04) = $6 40. 
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The amount and rate given, to find the base: 

Rule — Divide the given amoutU hy 1.00 plus the rate per cent. 

Example Bouzbt a bone at a certain price, and sold him for 
584, mak]Bz 12% on cost; what did he cost? 

If I made 12% on cost, every dollar invested gained 12 
1 12 )84 00 cents; hence, the horse cost as many dollars as 1.12 is con* 

Am 575 tained times in 84 00. which IS 75. 

Proof 12% of $75 (75 X .12) = $9. 575 + 59 - 584. 


The proceeds and the rate given, to find the base: 

Rule . — Divide the given proceeds by 1,00 minus the rate per cent. 

EXAMPLE' Sold a wagon for 551. which is 40% less than it cost; 
what did It cost* 

If I lost 40%, or 40 cents on the dollar, I received only 60 
.60 )51 00 cents lor every dollar the wagon ccist*, hence, it ccst as many 

,4r 5. 585 dollars as .60 is contained times in 51.00, which is S5. 

Proof 40% of 585 (85 X .40) 534, |8S - 534 «> 551. 

Note. — The prindples of percentage, in one form or another, 
enter into nearly all commercial calculations, besides many others. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost importance to businessmen, cIctUs, 
accounts, bookkeepers, and others to become expert in percentage, 
and to adopt the easiest, simplest and shortest methods in com* 
puting interest, partial payments, trade discount, profit and Ioss> 
commission, insurance, stocks, bonds, taxes, exchange, etc. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


When a thing is sold for more than It cost the seller, it is said 
to be sold at a profit. If it is sold for less than the cost, it is sold 
at a loss. Hence, 

Profit = Selling Price — Cost Price. 

Loss = Cost Price — Selling Price. 

A profit or loss is generally reckoned as a percentage. 

It is always understood that the percentage is reckoned on the 
cost price. 

Example* I hay wheat at 60 ceots and adl It lot 75 cents. What oer cent do 
I gam? 

SonmoN* I gain the difference between 75 cents and 60 cents, or 15 cents. 
15 cents ts 25% of the cost. Hence, I gam 25%. 


75 cents • 

15 cents h — 

Example: I bonght flour at 53 50 per barrel. For what must I sell it ti 
20 %? 

SoLunov: I must sell It for 100% of the cost plus 20% of the cost, or 120% 


120% of 53 60 - 54.20. 
.M must sell It at 54 20. 
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ExAJtTLEr I fold mj radio for 80% of its cost and received JOO for it. What 
was the cost? 

SoLcnoN: 

1% of the cost Is of J30, or 

100% of the cost - 100 X Jl.125, or $112.E0. 


COMMISSION 


Commisnon is a percental paid for bujdng or selling reai estate, 
goods, etc. A consignment is a quantity of goods sent to an agent, 
broker, or Munmission merchant, for sale. The consignor is the one 
who sends the goods, the consignee the one to whom they are sent. 
Principles: 

1. The cfmiMStion i» some number or per cent of the price of what 
is bought or sold. 

2. The -proceeds erpml the getting price minus the commission. 

3. amount equals the seUinq price plus the commission. 
Commission presents two clas.<»es of problems. One of these 

claares may be called buying problems. The other may be called 
telling prohlms. 


Bcnvfl PaortEM; I my a^ent 11077.60 to huy wild farro lands In nofthem 
Wlfcnnfin, at $1 per acre. He wai to receive 3% for his work. How raany acres 
did he b\r/t 

WOttK AJJD EtPHVATIOK: 

3% of $7 - JOO. 

Cost to me of 1 acre Is + $ 00 • J7 00 
For J1077.60 he boys as many acres a* 374)0 is contained times in 31977.60, 
or 640. Hence, he buys 640 acrei. 

SeLUvr, PnccLEwr My azent ectt? 360 poonds of butter for me at 20 cents. 
He pays 34 20 freight eharzw and 30 60 for storaze. His commission is 6%. 
What does he fend me? 

WouKAHD Explamatiou; 

360 pound-s at 20 cents » 372.00 
Freight is 34.20 
Storare w 0 60 
Comnilgiilon la 5% of 372, or 3.60 

Total charges •• 17.40 

He sends me the difference, or 354.C0 


TRADE DISCOUNT 

Trade discount ia an allowance made by manufacturers and 
jobbers from their list or marking prices. When the market varies, 
they change the discount accordingly, or make Ecveral discounts 
instead of changing the Hat. 

Trade discount is a certain per cent oft from the list or marking 
price; while profit and loss is computed on the cost or purchase 
price. 
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The amount of the discount allowed depends sometimes upon 
the amount of order, and sometimes upon the terms of settlemrat. 
Very often two or more discounts are deducted in succe^on. 
Thus, 10% and 5% off; or, as it is generally expressed in business, 
10 and 5 off, means a discount of 10%, and then 5% from wlnt is 
left; 20, 10, and 5 off, means three successive discounts. A retailer’s 
profit IS smaller when he is allowed 10 and 5 off, than if he were 
allowed 15 off. The result is not affected by the order in which the 
discounts are taken. 


Example 1 receive a bill of goods amounting to 5100, 20% off. VTbat is tie 
net costi ^ ^ 

First Way. SecovdWay- 

20% of 5100 - 520 100% - 20% = 80% 

510^ - 520 - 580 80% of $100 - 580 

Example* A merchant receives two bills of 5200 each On one there is a dis- 
count of 25%, on the other. 15% and 10% What must he pay on each, net? 
First Bill Second Bru,. 

100% - 25% - 75%. 100% - 15% - 85% 

or W 100% - 10% - 90% 

H of 5200 - 5150 90% of 85% = 76.5% 

765 X 5200 - 5153. 


BANK DISCOUNT 

The sum charged by a bank for cashing a note or time draft U 
called bank discount. This discount is the simple interest, paid in 
advance, for the number of days the note has to run. Wholesale 
business houses usually sell goods on credit and take notes from 
the retailers in payment. These notes are not often for a longer 
period than three months. Some are placed in the banks for collec- 
tion, others are discounled. When a note is discounted at a bank, 
the payee endorses it, making it payable to the bank. Both maker 
and payee are then responable to the bank for its payment. If the 
note is drawing interest, the discount is reckoned on and deducted 
from the amount due at maturity. Most notes discounted at banks 
do not draw interest. The lime in bank discount is always the 
number of days from the date of discounting to the date of maturity. 

Example A cote of 5250, dated July 7. payable in 60 days, b discounted 
July 7 at 6%, find the proceeds 

ExPLASATiov This note is due in 63 days, or September 8. The accurate in- 
terest of 5250 for 63 days at 6% b 52.59. The proceed, then, wUI be 5250 — 
52 69. or 5247.41. 

The present worth of a note or debt is a sum, which, if put at 
interest, will amoimt to that debt in the given time. 
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The true discount is the diff«^nce between the debt at maturity 
and its present worth. 

Remember: 

1. To allow three days of grace, if the debt discounted is a note. 

2. To add the interest due at maturity to the principal, before dis- 
counting, if the note bears interest. 


Examples Case I.— Note not bearmg interest. . . . 

What 13 the present worth and true discount on s note of $200, if paid 6 months 
before due, the disMunt being 6%. 

Solution: Amount of $1 for 6 months at 6% ** $1 03. If $1 03 «* amount of 
$1, $200 IS the amount of aa many doUara as or $194,17+. 

$194.17 is the present worth. $200 - $194.17 =• $5 83 true discount. 


The follotring rule can be deduced from the forgoing solution: 
Rule: 1. To find the present tcorfft, ditide ike debt by the omount 
of $1 for the given time. 

2. To find the true discount, subtreef ffte present worth from the debt. 


Case II.— Note bearing interest. 

What u the present worth of a note of $300, bearing 6% interest, due m 2 
yean 4 ment^, if money is worth 10%. 

Solution: Interest on $300 for 2 years 4 months at 6% « $42. 

$300 + $42 - $342. Amount due at maturity. 

Amount of $1 for 2 years 4 months at 10% » $1.23)^. 

U $1.23H ~ amount of $1, then $3.42 is the amount 
342 

of $ , or $27759. 

1 23M 

$277.29 “ present worth. 


INTEREST 

If a person borrows money, heusually pays something for the loan. 

The sum ol money he borrows is called the principal; the money 
he pays for the use o£ the principal is called interest. Interest is 
generally reckoned at so much for the use of each $100 for one 
year. This amount is called the rate per cent per annum. 

Thus, if we say that $200 is borrowed for three years at 4 per 
cent per annum, we mean that the borrower, at the end of each 
year, pays the lender $4 for each $100 borrowed — i. e., $8 interest 

In the above example, the interest is supposed to be paid to 
the lender at the end of each year. Interest thus reckoned is called 
simple interest. 

The sum obtained by adding the interest for any given time to 
the principal is called the amount in that time. 
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Common Interest Methods 

If we were to find the interest on a sum of money for 3 years 4 
months 5 days, we would find the interest for 1 year, then for 1 
month (H 2 of a year), then for 1 day of a year). Having the 
interest for 1 year 1 month 1 day, it is a simple matter of multipli- 
cation to get It for 3 years 4 months 5 days. 

EXAIIPLE , 

Wtat 13 the interest on $520 for 1 year 3 months at 6%? 

Work 

1 irear 3 months >* year 
$S20 principal 
06 

4 )£31 go int erest 1 year 
$7 80 iniercat year 

$39 00 interest year 


The 60-Day Interest Method 
I n what is called the SO^ay method, 360 days are considered one 
year, and 30 days one month. Upon this basis, the interest for 60 
days, or two months, at any rate, wiU be H of the interest for 
one yearj and when the rate is 6%, the interest for 60 days U one 
per cent or ^00 of the principal. Thus, the interest of $247 for 60 
days at 6% is $2.47. 


Example Fiad the uterest of $ms for 80 days at 6%. 


Work 

517 I 28 - interest for 60 days 
6 76 = interest for 20 days. 

$23 1 04 — interest for 80 days. 


Explanatiok 

The interest of $1728 for 60 days st 
6% 13 \% of $1728, or $17 28. and the 
interest lor 20 days of 60) is ®f 
Sn 2». or $5 76. Hence for 80 days it 
•win be $17 28 plus $5 76, or $23 04. 


Methods of Reckoning Time 

The Common ilfcf/iod.— When the time is long, generally 30 da 3 ^ 
are considered a month. 

The Exact Method —When the time is short, the exact number 
of days is generally counted but ■we sometimes find the exact number 
of days also when the time is long. 

The Bankers' Method . — Bankers get the exact number of days 
between two dates, but each day is reckoned as of ^ 

Problem, when the time is long. 

Find the tune between April 12, 1937, and September 22, 1941. 
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Best Mcthod 

From April 12, 1937, to April 12, 1941, 13 i yeorj. 
From April 12, 1941, to Sept 12, 1941, is S months. 
From Sept. 12, 1941, to Sept 22, 1941, u 10 days. 
Tune between dates « 4 years 6 months 10 days. 

1941 9 22 


1937 4 12 


4 S 10 
Problem, when the time is short 

Find the diflerenee in tune between April 12 and July 16, 1941. 
IVork; 

Number of days left in April = 18 
in May »= 31 
in June ^ 30 


in July « IS 


Total Dumber of days — 94 

Note. — I f the rate and prindpal are given, it is a simple matter 
to find the interest, now that we have the time. 

CotPOUND Interest 

Interest computed, at regular intervals, on the sum of the prin- 
cipal and any unpaid interest is called compound interest. In other 
words, as soon as interest becomes due and is unpaid, it begins to 
draw interest at the same rate as the principal. Compound interest 
is generally paid on the deposits in savings banks and is used in 
calculating amortization and anking funds. 

Interest may be compounded quarterly, semiannually, annually, 
or at the end of anj* other period agreed upon. In some States, the 
collection of compound interest is not permitted. 

Example: Find the amount and the compound interest of $1200 at €% for 
two years, interest compounded senuannaally. 

SoLtmos: 

31200 00 First principal 

36 . Intcr^ for 3 months 


1236 Principal st beEioniitg of second 6 months 
87 03 Interest for second 6 months 


1273 08 Principal at beginning of third period 

38 19 Interest for third period • 

1311 27 Prinapal at beguuung of fourth period 

39 34 Interest for fowth period 

31350 61 Amount at end of two years 

41350 61 Amount at end of two years 
1200 00 Principi 

$ 150 01 Compound mterest. 
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PlUNCITLES OF EXCHANGE 

To find the cost of a draft, the face and rate per cent of exchange 
being given: 

Rule. — Find the pereeniage oj the given rate per cent of exchange 
and add it to, or subtract tt from the amount of draft. 

Exauple: What Is the cost, in Chicago, of ft eight draft on Denver for J400, 
II exchange is ?*% PTcmium; and how much if discount? 

5400 X .OOJT - $3; $400 + $3 - $403. at H% premium. 

$400 X .OOH - - $3 - $398, at H% discount. 

To find the face of a draft, cost and rate per cent of exchange 
given: 

Rule. — Divide by the cost of a draft for $1, ai given rate per cent 
of cicAange. 

Exaupix: Hnd face of draft that can be bought for $1000 at 1% premium 
at 1% discount. 

$1000 4- 1.01 - $ 990.10, at 1% premium. 

$1000 * .99 «• $1010.10, at 1% discount. 

Time drafts, when negotiated before maturity, are subject to 
discount which u computed on the face of the draft, the same os 
interest. 

Exauplc: What is the proceeds of a OO^ay draft for $800, at H% premium, 
and discounted at 7%? 

$S05 00, face + premium 
9 33, interest 0%. 00 days) 

$795.67, proceeds. Ans. 

Foreign drafts are usually made payable in the money of the 
country on which they are drawn. However, since the foreign rate 
of exchange fluctuates from day to day, it is advisable to constolt 
the daily newspapers, or a bank, for the prevailing rate. 

To find the eqmvalent of foreign money in United States money 
and vice versa: 

Rule. — Multiply, or divide (as the case may regutVe) the given 
sum, bj/ ike cquiralcnf of o itmf »n United Slates money. 

E^up^: What is the cost of ft draft on London for £135, rcckomng exchange 
at $4.8665? 

_ . 125 X 4.8665 - 603.31. Ans. $603 31. 

Wahing to remit $182.B0 to Northern Ireland, for what amount must I buy 
ft draft on London? 

182 50 + 4.8665 « 37.6. Ans. £37Vi. 
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STOCKS AND BONDS 
Application of Peecentage to Stocks 
1. To find the value ol stocks, when above or below par: 

Rule — Multiply the prtee per share, by the number of shares. 

Example Find cost of 65 ehares of bank stock, at $107 per share, or 7% pre- 
mium Also of 48 shares of railroad stock, at $87^ per share, or 12H% discount 

(1) 65 X 107 => 6955 Ant $6955. 

(2) 48 X 87J4 =» 4200. Ans $4200 

2 To find what rate per cent is realizal by investing in stocks 
or bonds when above or below par. 

Rule. — -Annex two ciphers to the fixed rate per cent, and divide by 
the cost per share. Or by proportion: As the cost per share is to ilii' 
fixed rate, so ts 200 to the required rate. 

Example Mr Warren bought ten shares of HIidoib Centra! Railroad stock at 
96. What do« he get when a dividend of la declared’ What per cent is that 
on bia investment’ 

WoTiTt Aitp Explanation 
( 1} 1 share at 6% yields $6 

10 shares yield 10 x $6 > $60. 

(2> Each share at 96 coats $96 
Each ahare yields $6. 

(iutTji* $6 IS what per cent of $96’ 

$6«$^«of 100%, ot6!^% 

the investment yields % 

3. To find which is the more profitable investment: 

Rule —Find the rate per cent that each investment yields, by rule, 
under item S, then compare rales. 

Example Which la the better investment; 6% mortgages at 10% premium, 
or 6% bonds at 10% discount’ 

(1) IIOTSUS = 

= ‘Ko. practically Ko- 
Ans The latter, by , o« 1%. nearly. 


TAXES AND TAXATION 

Use of the Mill in Taxes — ^When a tax is apportioned, it is 
usually found that if a few mills are paid on each dollar’s worth of 
property in the district, the aggregate amount is equal to the 
whole sum of tax needed. Consequently, we often hear of tax levies 
of so many mills on the dollar, as, 2 mills on the dollar, 5 mills on 
the dollar, etc. 

The denomination of our money system tailed the Knn prac- 
tically its only use in the levy of ta:^. 
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Assessors make use of a table like the one following. This table 
is based on a tax levy of 9 mills on the dollar. 

The following tax rates are equivalent: 

16 mills (on the dollar); 

1 . 6 %; 

$1.60 (on each hundred dollars). 

ExPuiNATiov or Table. The table shows the tax at nine mills on the dollar, 
/or values o/ 11 to t30. The /oorth cotuma ahons the tax for values of JJO and 
multiples of ten, to $600. The sixth eotumn shows the tax for values o! $700 and 
multiples of one hundred, to $10,000. 


Property 

Value 

Tax 

Property 

Value 

Tax 

Property 

Value 

Tax 

$ 1 

$0 009 

$ 40 

$0 36 

$ 700 

$ 6 SO 

2 

Q 018 

60 

0 45 

800 

7 20 

3 

0 027 

60 

0 64 

900 

8 10 

4 

0 036 

70 

0 €3 

1,000 

9 00 

5 

0 045 

80 

0 72 

2,000 

18 00 

G 

0 054 

90 

0 81 

3,000 

27 00 

7 

0 063 

100 

0 $0 

4,000 

86 00 

8 

0 072 

200 

1 80 

6,000 

45 00 

9 

0 081 

300 

2 70 

6,000 

54 00 

10 

0 09 

400 

3 60 

7.000 

63 00 

20 

0 18 

600 

4 50 

8.000 

72 00 

30 

0 27 

600 

5 10 

9,000 

81 00 


The Amount of Tax. — T o find the amount of tax to be paid 
hy any property owner; 

Rule . — MuUiply the assessed value oj the ‘property by the tax rate. 


Example: Taylor's property is assessed at $3800. The rate is 24 mills. 

Solution: $3800 assessed valuation 
Q2i tax rate in mills 

|9l 20 tax. 

Example: The town of Grant is to raise $4725 in tax. The property in the 
town has an a^essed valuation of $395,140. What is the rate? 

f $4725 IS to be rais^, on $i as much tax must be raised 

as $395,140 IS contained tunes in $4725, which a .0119 +. or about $ 0119. Tha 
would be called $0 0X2, or 12 nulls on the dollar. 

ExAUPii- Finch’s property U assessed at $5470. The tax rate is $1.95. 

Solution: 

$ 1 05 the rate per hundred doUars 
64.70 the number of hundreds of doUars assessed value 
$106 67 the tax. 
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Tore is an allowance made for the weight of bags, barrels, or 
cases, in which merchandise is shipped. 

Leakage is an allowance made for loss of liquids from casks, 
barrels, etc., m shipping. 

Breakage is an allowance made for the loss of liquids from bottles 
in shipping. 

Exampi-e Find the duty on i dozen bottles of coloenc, alloTiing 4% 
age and 3% for tare The invoice value is 90 cents a bottle and the duty is 25% 
ad valorem and 20 cents specific Find the total cost per bottle 
Work avd Explanation* 

Lealcage and tare are 4% + 3% • 1%. 

4 dozen battles » 48 bottles 

The invoice value of 48 bottles is 48 X 91) cents « $43 20 
Tare and leakage are 7% of $43 20 ^ $ 3 024 

Value on a bich duty IS paid $40 176 

Ad valorem duty is 25% of $40 176 - $10 044 
Specific duty is 48 X 20 cents = 9 60 


Total duty $19 644 

The total cost is* 

lavoice value $43 20 

Ad valorem duty 10 04 

Specific duty 9 60 


The total cost per bottle is of $62 84, or $1 31. 


SQUARE ROOT AND CUBE ROOT 
Powers ano Roots. — W hen a product consists of the same factor 
repeated any number of times, it is called a power of that factor. 
7 X 7 is the second power, or the sgiiare of 7. 

7 X 7 X 7 is the third power, or the cube of 7. 

A power of a number is generally eicpressed by writing the 
number only once, and pbcing after it, above the line, a small 
figure to show how many factors are to be taken. The small figure 
is called an zndex. 

Thus, 7* = 49; 7» = 343; 7* = 2401. 

A number is called the square root of its square. 

Since 7* = 49, the square root of 49 is 7. 

The square root of 49 is written 

Again, a number is called the cute root of its cube. V » 343. 
Therefore, the cube root of 343 is 7. 

The cube root of 343 is written 

A perfect square is a number whose square root is a whole number. 
A perfect cube is a number whose cube root is a whole number. 
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Square Root. — I f a number can be put into prime factors, its 
square root can be written down by inspection. 

Example. Find the square root of 27225. 

Sinc e 27225 = 3* X 6* X 11*. 

.-.V 27225^3 X6 Xn =165>ln5. 

Rule for Digits. — We know that vl = 1, and VIOO » 10. 
Therefore, the square root of any number which lies between 1 
and 100 lies between 1 and 10; i.e., if a number contains one or two 
digits, its square root cons ists of one digit 

Similarly, since VlOO == 10 and VlOOOO = 100, the square 
root of a number between 100 and 10000 lies between 10 and 100. 
That is, if a number contmns three or four digits, its square root 
conasts of two dipts. 

Proceeding in this way, we obtain a general result — viz-, the 
sqvaie of a number baa either twice as many digits as the numbw, 
or one less than tmce as many. 

Hence, to ascertain the number of digits in the square root of a 
perfect square, mark of! the digits in pairs, beginning from the 
right. Each pair marked off gives a digit in the square root; and, 
if there is an odd digit remaining, that digit also gives a digit in 
the square root. 

CvAMPLES: There are three digits in the square root of 546121, and four in 
the square root of 5774409. 

For, marking oil the digits from the right, we get In the first case 64 61 21, 
tavins three dig:its in the square root. )uid m the second case 6 77 44 09, the 
odd digit gmng the fourth in the square root. 

The method of finding the square root of a given number depends 
on the form of the square of the sum of two numbws. 


Explanation: The square toot of 144 ta 12. Let us see how we found it. 
12 1 ten 4* 2 units. 

^ 12* b the same as (10 + 2)*. 

Let us square (10 + 2), that is, multiply 10 + 8 by 10 + 2. 
10+2 
10+2 


10> + (10 X 2) 

+ (10 X 2) + 2« 


_ 10> + 2 (10 X 2) + 2* 

Then, 12> = 10* + 2 (10 X 2) + 2* 


Rule . — The square of any number made up of lens and units is 
equal to the square of the lens, plus tmce the product of the tens by the 
units, plus the square of the units. 
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Another Explanation: Rnd the square root of 453G9 

SciL xnios 
^4 63 69 = 213 


before 


(2) The square root of the first period is 2. 2 X 2 4 

Write the 2 in the toot and subtract the 4 (rora 4. Bring 
down the next pcnod, 63 

(3) 2 X 2 — 4 (Remember the 4 Is to be used as a tnal 
divisor, teinst 2 X the tens ) 

4 13 contained tn 6 about 1 time. , , 

Place 1 m the root, also on the right of the 4 in the di- 
visor hluluply 41 by 1 Subtract and bring down the next 
penod 

(4) 2 X 21 - 42 42 IS the fnol dtnsor. 126 - 42 = ohcnil 


Z tunes Place the 3 in the root also at the right of the 42 u 
the divisor, hfultiply out 
Square root = 21J 


Cube Root. — The cube root of a number is one of the three equal 
factors of that number. 

Thus, 5 is the cube root of 125, because 5 X 5 X 5 ■■ 125. 

The radical sign with a figure 3 over >t (v''^ ) means that the 

cube root of the number following it is to be taken. 

The cube root of 123 is written ^125. 

If we can find the pnme factors of any perfect cube, we can write 
down its cube root by inspection. 

Example Had the cube root of 74083. 

8 74088 

3 1029 
7 343 
7 49 


.-.74088 - 8 X 9 X 8 X 7 X 7 X7 
- 2* X 3' X 7» 

•*•<^74558 - 2 X 3 X 7 
- 42 A ns. 


Rule fob Dicrra.— Since 1* = 1 and 10* = 1000, therefore the 
cube of a number which lies between 1 and 10 lies betwera 1 and 
1000, t c , the cube of a number of one digit contains either one, 
two or three digits. 

Agmn, since 10* = 1000 and 100* « 1,000,000, the cube of a 
number of two digits contains wther four, five, or six digits. 

Proceeding in this way, we see that the cube of a number con- 
tains three times, or one less or two less than throe times, as many 
digits as the number. 

Hence, to find the number of digits in the cube root of a given 
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number, we mark off the digits in sets of three, beginning at the 
decamal point, and marking both to the right and to the left. 

Thus, 289383 will be pointed off into two periods or groups of 
figures — 289.383 — and we readily see there will be only 2 figures 
in the root 

The simplest method of finding the cube root of numbers whose 
prime factors are not known is analogous to the method of finding 
square root, being based upon the form of the cube of the sum of 
two numbers. 

Explakation: The cube root of 1728 b 12. Let us see how we found it. 

12 = 1 ten + 2 units 

12* = (10 + 2)» 

(10 + 2)« means 10 + 2 X 10 + 2 X 10 + 2 
10+2 


10* + (10 X 2) 

+ (10 X 2) + 2* 


10* + 2 (10* X 2) + (10 X 2») 

(10* X 2) + 2 (10 X 2») + 2* 

10* + 3 (10* X 2) + 3 (10 X 2») + 2* 

That is. the cube of any Dumber made up of tens and units equals— 

The cub< ef Oie tens + Uiree limes Vie produd of the square o/ (lie (ens by (Ae units 
+ three times the produet of the tens by the square of the units + the cube of lAe units, 
or tens* + 3 (tens* X uaes) + 3 (tens X units*) + units’. 

After the process is understood, this short method of writing the 
work may be used by the pupil; 

ExAitPu:: Find the cube root of .0163956. carrying the root to 8 decimal 
places. 

W ork: 

•^.016395 = .254 + 

8 


|7625 

770600 
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ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC 

With Tables and Examples of Practical Application 

It would be difficult to overestimate the extent to which mathe- 
matics enters into the conditions of everyday life. In its elementary 
stages, as the science of number, it teaches us the relations of 
magnitude, and enables us to bmld up a system of calculation and 
measurement which, applied to the relations observed to exist in 
nature, gives results of far-reaching importance. 

The properties of number are invtetigated in arithmetic, and 
methods examined by which those engaged in practical science are 
able to work out their results to any degree of approximation. 

With the help of algebra, we arrive at a system of logarithms by 
which many of these results may be reached with the minimum of 
labor. 

The measurement of lines and angles, by methods investigated 
in geometry and trigonometry, enables us to calculate areas and 
work out ^'arious problems met with m surveying, and is of the 
first importance in astronomy. 

ArtthmeUe, which deals with the properties of number, forms the 
basis of all mathematical calculation. 

COMMON FRACTIONS 

A fraclton is one or more of the equal parts into which a unit 
has been divided. A common fraclton is expressed by two numbers; 
the one written above the line is called the numerolor, the one below, 
the denomiTialor: both, called the terms, denote the value of the 
fraction. 

Thus, in the fraction ^/i, the denominator, 4, denotes that a 
imit or whole thing has been divided into four equal parts; and the 
numerator, 3, shows that three of th<^ parts are taken or expressed 
in the fraction. 

A proper fraeixon is one whose numerator is less than its de- 
nominator; as 5^, etc. Its value is always less than 1. 

An improper fracticm is one whose numerator is equal to or 
greater than its denominator; as H, ^^ 2 , etc. Its value is 
never less than 1. 

A mixed number b a whole number and a fraction; as BH, 

lOH. 6K. 
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The mixed number means that there are whole things taken 
together wiUi a fraction of another. 

A complex fraction is one in which the numerator or denominator, 
or boUi, are fractions. 

m 1 

Thus — , , , are complex fracUons. 

m 8 

PRIKCIPLES OF PRACnOMS 

1. A fraction's value is the quotient oltained by dividing the nu- 
meraloT hy,the denominator. 

6 6 
— = 3 3 b the value of — 


— » — — b the vaJae of — 

3 3 3 3 

£. Muhipiidn? the denominator of a fraction divides the fraction hy 
that number. 

1 1 3 8 2 2 

2X4*8 7X3 21 3X9*27 

3. Dividing the denomino/or of a fraction multiplies the fraction by 
that number. 

3 3 10 10 3 3 

8-4"2 9+3 3 10 -5”*2 

4. Multiplying the numerator of a fraction multiplies the fraction 
by that 

2X2 4 1X8 8 5X3 15 

3 3 9 9 8 8 

5. Diriding the numerator of a fraction dfndes the fraction by that 
number.. 

4+2«2 12+12 1 3+3 1 

7 715 '“WT ”T 

6. Multiplying both numerator and denominator of a fraction by 
the same numfter does not change the value of the fraction. 
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ix3_^ i. — 

Tx3~T“3 7X2 14 7 

7 DiTidiYig t&sJi ivume«^fiT ttwl d«iwmitwitof o/ a /rociion by the 
same numhcT does not change the talue oj iheSTaetion- 

12 - 3 4 12 18 ^ 9 2 18 

i5-3”5~ 15 27-^9 3 27 


REDUCnOH OF FEACnON*S 


Reduction ojSractions is the process of changing their forms with- 
out aUenng their values. 

To reduce a fraction to its loirest terms: 

Rule. — D mde both Imns by their preafest cowmort tfirisor. 


Reduce j to its lowest terma. 

tlORK An*. H. 

Four u the G C. D. of 8 and 13, beoce 4 - 4 • 

Reduce to its lowest terms. 

NVoMt 11*M* t»4 An* H* 

Sewn u the G. C. D. o( SS and 86 . hence * 7 * H- 
A fraction whose terms hat e no common dinsor u in it* Jon-est terms, a* }U’ 


To reduce an improper fraction to a whole or mbted number: 

Rule.— D ictde t/i« numcrofor by the dovointnafor; fhe guoftenl tctU 
be the whole or mixed number. 

How many unit* in »Jg7 

Work 30 6 - 8 An*. 6. 

There are aa many units m 30 suths as 6 is contained times in 80. 

Reduce ^*4 to a mixed number. 

It ORK. 75 4 = 18 + 3 An* 18J/. 

In 75 fourth* there are IS uoits, and 3 fourths o%er, which equals 18*«. 

To reduce a mixed manber to an improper fraction: 

Rule. — M uilijrfy the whole tiumlxT by Ihe denominator 0 / the 
fraction; add the numerator to ihe produef, ond icrifc the sum over the 
denoimnatoT. 

Reduce 18*4 to RH improper fraction. 

Work 18 X4 - 72 »*; + - tij An*. 

In IS are 72 fourths, plus the 3 fourths, equals 75 fourths. 

To reduce two or more fractions to th^ least common de- 
nominator: 

Rule. — F ind the fcosl common muffipfe 0 / the pirrn denominalors 
for o common denominator. Then for cort new numerator tale such 0 
part 0 / IftCs common denomftiofor « lh« fraction ts port of 1. 
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Reduce H. K to their L, C. D. 

Work: 


16 2 8 


3 9 



Aw. % 2 , 5is ^ 

The C. M. of the denominators 2, 3 and 4 is 12. Hence, 12 is the L. C. D. 
to which the pivett fractions can be r^uced Then to change M to 12th3, say, 
of 12 is 6, and ^Tite it over 12; to change ^ to 12ths say ^ of 12 is 8, and 
ante it over 12; to change H to 12ths, say H of 12 is 9, and write it over 12. 

FVactions roust be reducM to a common denominator to be added or sub> 
tracted. 


Addition op Fractions 

If two or more fractions have the same denominator, their sum 
is obtained by adding the numerators. 

Work: 1 4 5 1+4 + 6 10 3 

7 7 7 7 7 7 

If the fractions have diflerent denominators, we must first 
express them as equivalent fractions with the same denominator. 

ExAitPia 1: Find the value of 
13 6 2 



The lowest common multiple is "BS. The several denominators, 
when divided into 63, give 7, 9, 3, 21 respectively, for quotients. 
Therefore, we multiply the numerators and denominators of the 
fractions by 7, 9, 3, 21, and add the numerators to obtain the 
required sum. The result must be reduced to a mixed number or 
to lower terms, if necessary. 

Work: 

13 6 2 

1 4 1 

9 7 21 3 


7 +27 + 16+42 


= = 1>9 Ans. 

In adding mixed numbers, first add the whole numbers, then the 
fractions, finally adding the two results. 

Exasiple 2; Add together SJi + ^£4 + 7'lfs + 4J£o. Given expression: 

„ 1 7 11 3 

- 3+7 + 4+— + - + — + -- 
S 24 15 20 
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Subtraction op Fractions 

The principle ia the same as in addition. Reduce the fractions, if 
they have different denominators, to a common denominator, and 
then take the difference of the numerators. 

Exaufle It From Ki subtract H- 

,, ,,, ,,, t. Explanation —Since the tractions ara 

Til — H “ n* >4* ** >44 not eimilar they must be made similar 
before subtracting The least common denominator of the given fractions is 44 

Hi “ *y*4 and H ‘K* “ •H* “ %t 

When there are uixcd kuubers or istecers, subtract the phactiovs 
AND THE I.NTEGERS EEFARATEXY 

Note.— hlixed numbers may be reduced to improper fractions snd subtracted 
according to the rule above 

ExAimE 2: From 4H subtract 

VHt 

Explanation —Since the numbers are composed of integers and fractions) 
the integers and the fractions may be subtracted separately. 

The fractions must be first reduced to tiinllar fractions It is evident that 
1^4 cannot be subtracted from Hs) bence 1 or is taken from 4 and united 
vnththe H4, makiag *^4 ‘H4 from *^4 leaves *^4, and 2 from 3 (the num- 
ber left after 1 has been umt^ with the (ractioQ Tit) leaves 1. Hence the re- 
mainder la 

Example 3 SimpUfy 2 H -1- 4»f - E>Hi + Hs - 

Given expression 


70 -t- 225 - 195 + 18 - 


• Obtsined by adding all the numeraton vnth + before them, snd then aH 

those with — before them. 
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Multiplication of Fractions 

1. When the multiplier is a whole number: This, as in the case 
of whole numbers, means that we have to find the sum of a given 
number of repetitions of the fraction. 

Example 1: 

7 7777 28 7X4 

— X 4 means — + — H + — — ; or 

9 9 9 9 9 9 9 

Hence, to multiply a fraction by a whole number, simply multiply 
the numerator by that number. 

Since the multiplier thus becomes a factor of the numerator, we 
cancel any common factors contained in the multiplier and the 
denominator; and this may be done before we perform the actual 
multiplication; 

Exauple 2: Multiply >K« by $9. 

19 19 X 69 19 X 3 67 

— X 69 « (cancdlmf 23>, • — 28J^ Ant. 

46 46 2 2 


It follows that if the multiplier be itself a factor of the denomi- 
nator, we may, to multiply afractionbyawhole number, divide the 
denominator by that number. 

2. When the multiplier is a fraction; 


Example- In performing the operation 7 x 9, it is plain that we do to 7 what 
we do to a unit to obtain 9. Similarly, X may he looked upon as doing to 
what we do to the unit to obtain 

Now, to obtain >(i from the unit, we must divide the unit into 11 equal parts 
and take 4 of them. 


Therefore, to find the value of X we must divide Jf into 11 equal 
parts and take 4 of them. 

But 5< « * Jis = JJs X 11, so that, the eleventh part of H is >^8,' and, if we 
take 4 of these parts, we get X 4 or 


3 4 

Thus, — X — 
6 11 


— . Now 12 •> 3 X 4, and 65 
65 


6 Xll. 


Hence, we have the following rule: To multiply two fractions 
together, multiply the numerators for a new numerator and the 
denominators for a new denominator. 

As in Example 2, the work is shortened if we cancel common 
fjwtors from the numerators and denominators. 
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Example: Multiply by 


Here, the 22 of the numCTator and the 77 of the denominator 
contain a common factor, 11. Therefore, we cross out the 22 and 
write 2 above it, and cross out the 77 and write 7 under it. Sim- 
ilarly, we cancel the factor 13 from 13 and 91. There is now 2 left 
for numerator and 7 X 7 for denominator. 

To multiply more than two fractions together, we proceed in the 
same way. 

In multiplication of fractions, mixed numbers must first be 
expressed as improper fractions. i 

Example Simplify X X “Ha- 

B 

- 11 .^3* 65 1 

Given expression - — x — X — — -S— Ant. 

.a? JMT 18 18 

9 2 

Division of Fractions 
1. When the divisor is a whole number: 

Suppose we have to divide ^ by 4. 

^ fraction means that the unit is divided 

into 36 equal parts, and 28 of the parts taken. If we divide the 28 
pa^ by 4, we get 7 of them— e e., Hence % 4 « Ke- 

Therefore, to dmde a fraction by a whole number, we multiply 
the denominator by that number. 

In the same way as already explained for multiplication, we 
cancel any common factors contained in the divisor and the nu- 
merator Henw, if the numerator be exactly divisible by the divisor, 

^ number by dividing the 
numerator by that number. ^ 

Example 1: 


Example 2: 
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2. When the divisor is a fraction: 

In the operation 24 3, we have to find the number which, when multiplied 

by 3, will pve 24. Similarly, to find the value ot have to find the 

fraction which, when multiplied by will pve 

But is the fraction which gives when multiplied by H- Therefore, 

7X6 

3 6 3 X9 


7 9 7 X6 

Hence, to divide by a fracUon, invert the divisor and multiply. 
As in multiplication, mixed -numbers must first be reduced to 
improper fractions. 

Example 3: Divide 3 Ka 6Hi. 


1 5 43 216 vie- >£■ 3 

3— + 6— - — + — “ — X — - — Aw. 
14 43 14 42 A4 ^ 6 


DECIMAL FRACTIONS 

Decimal Jraciions differ in form from common fractions, in not 
having a written denominator; and from whole numbers, by having 
the decimal point (.) prefixed; which also separates the integral 
part from the decimal. The word decimal is derived from the Latin 
word deeem, which signifies "ten.” The denominator of a decimal 
is always 10, or some power of 10, as 100, 1000, etc. 

A complex decimal is a decimal with a common fraction at the 
right, as, .12^. 

A mixed decimal is a whole number with a decimal fraction to its 
right, as, 34.5. 

The denominations of United States money are based on the 
decimal system — the dollar occupying the unit’s place, the dime the 
tenth’s place, the cent the hundredth's place, and the mill the 
thousandth's place. 

The rules given for addition, sufcfracfiOM, and so on, also apply to 
decimals. 

Addition in Decuials 

Example: 27.295 + .02S7 + 691.63 + 9.1546. 

27 .295 Write the numbers so that the same powers ot 10 come 

02S7 under one another, or, what is the same thing, wnte the 

691 63 numbers so that the decimal points come under one an- 

9 1546 other. Then, adding the ten thousandths first. 6. 13. carry 

1, etc. 


C2S 1853 Am. 
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SUBTRACnOK IN DECIMA15 
Exa&iple Subtract .07295 from 21.651. 

21 651 Wnte the first number under the second,' so that the 

07295 point comes under the pomt Remember that we may con- 

stder there are O’e above the 9 and 6, since in 21.651 there 

21 57805 Ant, are no tea*tbou9andths and no hundred thousandths. 

Say, mentally 5 and 5 make 10, carry 1, 

10 and 0 make 10, carry 1, 

3 and 8 make 11, carry 1, etc. 


Multiplication in Decimals 

Rule . — Multiply as in ichote numbers, and point off from the right 
of the product as many places as there are decimal places in both 
multiplier and multiplicand — prefixing eiphers if necessary. 

Exauple 1. What IS the product of .417 multiphed by .34? 
^17 Explanation. — T he numbers may be multiplied as though 

they nere infers Since the multiplier contains 2 decimal 
—— — places, and the multiplicand 3 decimal places, the product 

ibM Jill contain 6 decunal places and the dec&nal point is placed 

before the fifth figure counting from the nght. 

14178 Ant. 

Example 2* Multiply 7.6864 by 200. 

*1. of a figure one place to 

the left increases its value tenfold, the reroovU of the decuml 
Mint one place to the nght multipbes by 10, and two places 
,Pf of 7.6864 X 100 is therefore 758 64, and 


200 


X 100 IS therefore 758 64, and 

1517 28 Ant. is IsT® ^ P^^uct of 7.6864 X 200. which 

“ *** product will always be equal to 
ThuTS^^nfp ^ de<nraal places m the multiplier and the multi^cand. 

of S Mrnmn li decimals (..f , two figures to the nght 

To multiply a decimal by 10, 100, etc.: 

Rule.— R emorc the {.) as many places to the right as there are 
ciphers in the multiplier. 

8 76 X 10 - 87 6 

8 76 X 100 - 875 
8 76 X 1000 = 8760 

Division of Decimals 

Rule.— ^- nifc as in whole numbers, annexing ciphers to the 
dimdend if necessary; then point off from the right of the quotient as 
rwriy places m the decimal places in the dividend exceed those in the 
dinsoT— prefixing ciphers if necessary. 
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1. Division of a decimal by a whole number: 

Example 1: Divide 18 2754 by 4, 

We dmde 4 into 18 (units) and have 4 (units) quotient and 
3 units remainder. Since the 4 is the unit's figure of the quo- 
tient, «e wnte the decimal point immediately after it. Then, 
4)18 2754 ^ units remainder and the 2 tenths of the dividend make 

■ 'ggQflg 22 tenths to be divided by 4, and so on. Having reached the 

4 00S50 ^ thousandths) of the dividend, we find 8 (ten thoj- 

sandths) quotient and 2 remainder This remainder is 29 
hundred thousandths, which when divided by 4 gives 6 (hun- 
dred thousandths) and no further remamder. 

«Tro ExAifPiE 2: Divide 18.2758 by 11, 

1 1)18.2758 Here sie find the digits 3, 6 repeated indefinitely m the quo 

' 1 66143636 tient. Decimals of thia sort will be fully considered later. 


Example 3: Divide 354.43 by 184. 
184 )354.43( 1 32625 yliw. 

1704 


483 Here we find the first figure of the quotient is ob- 

— tamed by dividing 184 into 354 units. Having now 

1160* reached the decimal point m the dividend we also 

put the decimal point in the answer, and go on as 

460 before. 


920 


* At this stage there is a remainder 116 hundredths. We bring down 0 from ths 
dividend, and obtain 1160 thousandths, etc. 


2. Division of a decimal: 


785) 1066.03( 1 358 An*. 
2810 

4553 

6280 


Example 4: DWde 10 6603 by 7.85, 

Here 7.85 is 785 hundredths, and 10.6603 is 
1066.03 hundredths; so that the required quotient 
b obtained by dividing 1066.03 by 785. 

Therefore, to dmde by a decimal, move the point 
as many places to the nght as will make the divisor 
a whole number; move the pomt in the dividend the 
eame number of places to the nght. Then proceed as 
in Example 3. 


Example 6: Divide 176.4 by .00012. 

12 )17640000 Here, to make the divisor a whole number, we have to 

Ans, 1470000 move the point 6 places. Therefore we also move the point 
6 places to the nght In the dividend, first wnting enough O'a 
after the 176.4 to enable us to do so. 


To divide a dedmal by 10, 100, etc.; 

Rule . — Jiemote the (.) as mart]/ places to the left as there are ciphers 
in the divisor. 

Work; 

62 5 10 - 6 25 

62 6 ->• 100 ° 625 

62 6 -t- 1000 -> .0625 
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Expression of decimal fractions as common fractions: 

Example Express 6 375 as a common fraction. 

.37S = 376 thousandths 
376 3 

Therefore 5 375 = 6 »■ 5— Ans. 

1000 S 

Rule . — Take the digits of the decimal for numerator; for the 
denominator pul down 1 fdtowed by as many ciphers as there are 
digits in the decimal. Reduce this fraction to ns lowest terms. 
Expression of common fractions as daiimals: 

We have seen that a common fraction represents the quotient of 
the numerator divided by the denominator. Therefore, to convert a 
common fraction to a decimal fraction, we divide the numerator by 
the denominator 

Example Express Hx a decimal. 

4>3 0 
8) 7» 

U9J75 Ans 

It will be found in many cases that there is always a remainder, 
BO that the quotient can be continued indeAnitely. 

Circulating Deccials 

The learner has already discovered that some common fractions 
cannot be changed to exact decimal fractions, as — 

H “ .33333 on to infinity. 

^ .C666C on to infinity. 

« .212121, etc. 

These decimals are known as ctrcidafes, recurring, or circulating 
decimals 

The part which recurs is called the repetend. 

This is marked by putting a dot over the first and last figures 
of it. For instance, if we write the 21 in the last case above, this way: 

21, it indicates that, if ^vritten out, the result would be 21212121, 
etc., on to infinity. 

Where a circulating decimal occurs in work, it is best to reduce 
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it to a common fraction. If need be, it may be expressed in the 
result as a circulate to any numba" of decimal places. 

To change a pure circulate to a common fraction: 

Rule. — Omit the (.) and tmte the figures of the repetend for the 
numerator, and as many 9's for the denominator as there are places in 
the repetend. 

Example* Change the pure circuJates Zl, .142S57, to common fractions. 


/3 1\ 

. . /27 3 \ 

( Ana. H 

27, ( 

\9 3/ 

\99 11/ 

. /142857 

1\ 

.142357, ( - 

— )Ana. H 

\999999 

tf 


To change a mixed circulate to a common fraction; 

Rule. — From the tchole decimal subtract the finite part, and make 
tJie remainder tfie numerator. For the denominator, write as mony S's 
as there are figures in the repetend, and annex os many O's as there are 
finite places. 

Example: Change the mixed arculatee .16 and .416 to common fractions. 

16 1 

16-1 - 15, — - — . Ant. H‘ 

, 90 6 

376 5 

416 - 41 « 375. — - — . Ans, Jfj. 

900 12 

To add, subtract, multiply, and divide circulates, reduce them to 
common fractions, then apply the respective rules. 

Short Methods in Merchandising 

When one of the numbers is an aliquot part of 100, the process of 
multiplication and division can often be very much shortened, as 
shown below. 
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Find cost of 17J$ bushels of apples at 75e (VA) Per bushel. The shortest way 
to find *A of $17 50 is to diminish at by of itself. 

4 )17 50 at $1 
4 37^at$K 
13 

Ans $13.12 H- ,, . 

At B^c per pound how much Bu^ar will $5 buy? As BJ^c Is Ks of $1. en* 
deatly each dollar will buy 16 pounds. An* 80 pounds. 

In multiplying by a fraction, write the quantity in a line with 
the numerator and cancel common factors. 

Find cost of 72 yards of carpet, at 87J^ ($Ji) a yard. Cancel 8, also 72 and 
write 9 inst^d. An*. $63. 

9 

7 = 63 


Of 28 pounds of coffee, at 18}^c ($J(«) per pound Cancel 28 and 16, write ? 
and 4. Ans $5}^. 


At BBHe ($H) bushel, how many bushels of wheat will $34 buy? An* 51 
bushels 


In division, invert terms of fraction. 


12 XJ9 = 36 


Table of Auquot Parts of 100 


511 . 


311i 
33^ 

37}ils« 
40 IS 
41?iis y,t 
43K IS 


60 is H 




.lich are generally used ii 


Problems in Grain, Stock, Cotton, Coal, Hay, Lumber, etc. 
To find the value of articles sold by the unit, hundred or thousand: 
Rule . — Multiply the (fuantity hy the prtcc, or vice tersa, and point 
off the proper number of deetmal jdaces in the result. 
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Find the cost of a bale (518 pounds) of cotton at 75sc per pound. 

B18X.07 * 36 26 At 7c (07) per pound. 618 pounds cost $36 26: 

618 X .00)5 -isW at Jfe. $1.94^. For of 618, multiply by 3, and 
Ans. $33 "20*7 product by 8- 

Find cost of a lot of hogs, sleighing 8740 pounds, at $43.35 per hundred* eight. 
87 40 The price being $4.35 per 100 pounds and as in 8740 pounds 

4 3S there are 87.40 hundredaeight, four decimal places arc pointed 
380 1900 

Find the cost of 2864 feet ol lumber, at $17H per 1000 feet. 

Price being dollars per 1000, point od three places. (2.864 X 17^ « 49.404.) 
Am. $49.40. 

To find the value of articles sold by the ton (2000 pounds): 
Rule. — Multiply ike weight by ike price and take half of the 
product. 

Find the cost of 2680 pounds of hay, at $11H per ton. 

Point off three places, when price is dollars; dve if dollars and cents. (2680 X 
IIH - 30820 ; 30320 + 2 • 16.410.) Ant. $16 41. 

"When the long ton of 2240 pounds is used: 

Rule. — M ulfiply the weight by the price and divide the product by 
2 . 240 . 

Tind the cost ofASOOpoundsof coal, at $6^4 per long ton. (4800 X 6)4) +2.24 
- $14A8, Am. 

To find the cost of grain, when the price per bushel and weight 
is pven; 

Rule. — Heduce the weight to bushels, and multiply by the price. 
Find the cost of 3570 pounds of ahelled com, at 36c per bushel 
66)3570(63 75 bu. To reduce pounds of shelled com to bushels, divide 

36 by 56. At 3Cc per bushel, 63.76 bushels come to $32.95. 

Ans.$>’ 9500 

Find cost of 2900 pounds of wheat, at 67c per bushel. 

To reduce pounds of wheat to busheb divide by 60. 2900 +60 - 48U bushels; 
48J4 X .67 - $27.65, Ans 


In computing the value of grain, the operation can often be abbre- 
viated by cancellation; 

Rule. — Write (he weight and price per bushel, on the right of a 
Vertical Une, and ike number of pouilds to the bushel on Ike left. Then 
cancel common faclora, os ciplaincd chore. 


Find the cost of 3230 bushels of wheat, at 72c per bushel. 


601 3230 
l72 12 
323 X 12 - 33.76 


Here we cancel the O’s on both sides; then, 6 and 72, 
which leaves 333 and 12. Tbeir pr^ucl gives the 
answer. 
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At 28c per bushel, v,hat will 4030 pounds of oats cost? 

32 1 4080 610 Oats, 32 pounds to the bushel. Cancel 32 and 4080, then. 
4 1 28 7 4 and 28, leaving the factors 610 and 7. 

Arts $85 70 


Other short cuts for computing cost of merchandise, produce, etc. 


Find cost of 26>^ dozen eggs, at 18}^ a dozen. 

26 X .18 4 68 When both fractions are i4. To product oj 

22 the whole numbers, add H of their sum, and 
■ ■ annex H to answer. 

H X H = H 4 90K 
Ana $4 90. 

Of 63^ pounds of butter, at 28*^e per pound. 

63 X 28 •> 14 84 To the product of the whole numbers, add 

^ of 81 60^ of their sum. plus the square of 


Ji X W = 15 4551, 

Ana $15 453fe 

Of 13 W yards of flannel, at 31>^e per yard. 

13 X h <• 4 03 + 11 > 4 14 . Ana 

To 4 03 add .11. K of 44 (13 + 31). The Ks (K X K) » disregarded. 


DENOMINATE NUMBERS 

Stwpfe (Unominate ««m5<rs — When we speak of measures, 
whether they are of money, extension, time, or weight, we use 
terms hke 5 dollars, 4 >*ards, 3 hours, or 10 pounds to express the 
quantity we are talking about 

Sometimes, we use two or more terms or names to express the 
measure, at> 8 hours, 15 minutes, 10 seconds; 4 gallons, 3 quarts, 1 
pint. These are compound rfenominafc numbers. 

The chief differences between compound numbers and simple 
numbers is that, with the exceptions of United States money and 
the metric system of wrights and measures, the denominations of 
compound numbers do not increase or decrease by the scale of ten. 

Reduction. — Reduction of compound numbers is the process of 
changing them from one denomination to another without altering 
their ^’aIue. 

Reduction descending is changing the denomination of a number 
to another that is lower, as: 2 hours = 120 minutes; 2 feet = 24 
inches. 

Reduction ascending is changing the denomination of a number to 
another that is higher, as: 120 minutes = 2 hours; 24 inches = 
2 feet. 
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Rules for Addition op Denominate Nujibees 

1. Write the names of the different units to be used in addition, 
placing them in a horizontal row, the largest to the left- 

2. Write the numbers of each unit to be added, below the names 
of the units, each in its proper place. 

3. Add and place each sum below the column added. 

Example" Add 7 houia 15 minutes 30 seconds, 9 hours 30 minutes 40 seconds, 
and 11 hours 40 minutes 32 seconds. 

Work; 


hours minutes seconds 

7 15 30 

9 30 40 

11 40 32 


28 26 42 


Explakatiok: 32 seconds + 40 seconds + 30 seconds = 102 seconds. But, 
102 seconds = 1 minute 42 seconds. \Vnte the 42 below and carry the 1 minute 
1 minute (carried) + 16 nunutea + 30 minutes + 40 minutes 86 nunutes. 
But 86 minutes a 1 hour 26 minutes. W'nte the 26 and carry the 1 hour. 1 hour 
+ 11 hours + 9 hours + 7 hours - 23 hours. Result ■ 2S hours 26 nunutes 42 
seconds. 

Subtraction of Denominatc QuANimES 

Example: Subtract 6 tons 12 c«t. 9 pounds 10 ounces from 15 tons 7 C'st. 
13 pounds 9 ounces. 

W'ORK: 

Tons Cwt> Pounds Ounces 

15 7 13 9 

6 12 9 10 


8 16 3 15 

ExflaVATION: (1) Place as in addition of denominate quantities. 10 ounces 
cannot be taken from 9 ounces, so we must take 1 pound from the 13 pounds 
ud add It to the nine ounces. 16 ounces + 9 ounces = 25 ounces. 25 — 10 = 
15 W nte the 15 below. 

(2) Now there are only 12 pounds lett to take the 9 from. 12 — 9 = 3. 'Wnte 

the 3 below. , 

(3) 12 is larger than 7. 1 ton 4- 7 cwt. = 27 cwt. 27 - 12 « 15. Write the 
15 below, 

(4) 14 — 6 B 8. W^rite the 8 below. 

(5) Result *• 8 tons 15 cwt, 3 pounds 16 ounces. 

Multiplication of Denominate Quantities 

EiAMEUEiMulrij}].^ 6,. 

Work: 

Yards Feet Inches 

21 2 11 
6 


131 
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Exflavatiov (1) 6 X 11 inches - 66 inches = 
below and carry the 6 

(2) 6 X 2 feet = 12 feet. 12 feet + 6 feet (carried) 

2 feet Wnte the 2 below and carry the 6 

(3) 6 X 21 yards »= 126 yards 126 yards + 6 yards ■» 131 yards. 

(4) Result = 131 yards 2 feet 6 inches. 


6 feet 6 Inches. Write the 6 
6 yards 


. 17 feet, 0 


DmsioN OF Denoxtinatb Quantities 

Pboblem Divide 3 years 9 months 4 days by 12. 

Work 

Years htonths Days Hours 

12 J3 9 4 0 

04 22 20 

ExpLASATlOv (1) We cannot divide 3 by 12, so we reduce 3 years to 
3 years •> 36 months 36 months + 9 months — 45 months 45 * 12 * 3, and 
a remainder 9 Write the 3 and carry the remainder 9. 

(2) 9 months (carried) = 270 days 270 days + 4 days - 274 days- 274 - 
12 •> 22. and a remainder 10 Wnte the 22 and carry the 10. 

(3) 10 days - 240 hours 240 12 ■ 20. Wnte the 20. 

(4) Result ■ 3 months 22 days 20 hours 


Rules for Reduction Ascendinc 

1. Divide the given denomination by the number which will 
reduce it to the next higher denomination. Divide the quotient in 
the same manner, and continue the operation until the entire quan- 
tity is reduced. 

2. To the last quotient, annex the several remainders in their 
proper order. The result will be the answer. 


Exauple* Reduce 201453 Inches to higher denominations. 

Solution: 

201458 inches •• 16788 feet 2 inches. 


Work 

12 

201458 inches 

3 

16788 feet 2 inches 

SH 

2 

5596 yards 

2 

11 

11192 half yards 

320 

1017 rods 6 half yards 


3 miles 67 rods i 


2yd5. Ift 5in. 


16788 feet 2 inches 


= 6596 yards 2 inches. 
= 1017 rods 2 yards 


1017 rods 2 yards 1 foot 8 inches •• 3 miles 
57 rods 2 yards 1 foot S inches. 


201453 inches •• 3 mDes 57 rods 2 yards 1 foot 8 inches. 
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Rules for Reduction Descending 

1. Write the given quantity in the order of its denominations, 
beginning with the highest, and supply vacant denominations with 
dphers. 

2. Multiply the highest denomination by the number which will 
reduce it to the next lower denomination, and add to the product 
the units of the lower denomination, if there be any. 

3. Proceed in the same manner until the entire quantity is 
reduced to the required denomination. 

Exauple: Reduce 10 yards 8 feet 10 inches to inches. 

Work: Solutws: 

Yards Feet Inches 10 yards - 10 X 3 feet ■ 30 feet. 30 feet and 

10 8 10 8 feet are 33 feet. 

3 3S feet > SS X 12 inches, or 456 fnebes. 

456 inches + 10 inches » 4G6 inches. 


466 

Nole.— To prove the above work, use reduction ascending, begianinc the 

result. 

LONG OR LINEAR MEASURE 

Ijong or linear measure is used in measuring lines nnd distances. 

There are two systems in use in the United States, the English 
system and the Frendi system. The English system is the one com- 
monly used, while the French, or metric s>-stem is used in making 
sdentific measurements. 

Table op Long Measure 

12 inches (in.) - 1 foot (ft.) 

3 f«t » 1 yard (yd ) 

6^ jTirds, or 16'4 feet •» 1 rod (rd.) 

320 rods, or 52SO feet - 1 rrule (nu.) 

1760 yards — 1 imle 

mi. rd. jd. ft. in. 

1 •> 320 - 1760 - E2S0 = 63360 

Architects, carpenters, and mechanica frequently wTite ' for foot, and " for 
Inch. Thus 8' 7" tneaM 8 feet 1 inches. 

Other measures of length are* 

1 hand — 4 in. Used in measuring the height of horses 
1 fathom “ 6 ft. Used in measuring depths at sea. 

1 knot, nautical or geographical mile - 1.1526)i miles or 60S0 feet. 

The l^of is used in measuring distances at sea. It is cquUmlent to 1 minute of 
longitude at the equator. 
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Surveyor’s Linear Measure 


'.92 inches = 1 link (1.) 

25 links = 1 rod (rd ) 

4 rods or 100 links — 1 chain (ch.) 
80 chains = 1 mile (mi.) 


The linear unit commonly employed by mirvcyors is Gunter's 
4 rods or 66 feet . , , 

An engineer’s c/iain, used by civil eneioeers, is 100 feet long, 
100 links 


eftai'n, wHch is 
and consists of 


Measures op Length 


The following measures of length are also used: 


1 inch. Used by shoemakers. 

1 hand. Used to measure the height of hones. 

1 fathom. Used to measure depths of sea. 

1 rSd^ } pacing distances. 

1 tmle 

1 geographical, or nautical mile. 

1 Teague. , 

1 / of Latitude on a Mendian, or of 

luegree ^Linptude on the Equator 
The length o/ a degree o/ latitude vanes 69 16 miles is the average length, and 
Is that adopted by the United States Coast Survey. 

The sfcmdanf unit ef length is identical with the imperial yard of Great Bntain 
The etandard yard, under IVilliam IV, «as declarra to be fixed by dividing a 
pendulum which vibrates seconds in a vacuum, at the level of the sea, at 62 d^ 
grees Fahrenheit, in the latitude of London, into 391,393 equal parts, and tSK* 
fn^60.000 of these parts for the yard. 

^e following denominations aW occur* The span ~ 9 Inches; 1 common 
cubit (the distance from the elbow to the end of the middle finger) = 18 inches, 
1 sacred eubtf ^ 21.88S inches. 


3 harleycoms 

4 inches 
6 feet 

3 feet 

5 paces 

8 furlongs 
1 IS statute miles 
3 geographical miles 
60 geographical miles) 
69 16 statute miles / 


Mariner’s Measure 

6 feet = 1 fathom 

120 fathoms = 1 cable length (or cable) 

7H cable lengths = 1 mile (mi ) 

6280 feet ^ 1 statute mile 

6080 feet =: 1 nautical nule 

SQUARE MEASURE 

Square measure is used in measuring surfaces, such as cloth, 
ceilings, floors, etc.; paving, glazing, and stonecutting, by the 
square loot; roofing, flooring, and slating by the square of 100 feet. 
A surface has two dintenskms, and brosdik. 

A square is a figure that has four equal sides and four right angles. 
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The unit of meas\ire for surfaces is a sguarc, each of whose sides 
is a linear unit. Thus, a square inch is a square, each side of which 
is one inch long; a square foot is a square, each of whose sides is 
one foot long, etc. 

The area of a square is the product of two of its sides. Thus, the 
area of a surface 3 feet square is 3 X 3 = 9 square feet. 

Hence, to find the area of a rectangle: 

RtJLE . — Multiply the length by the breadth expressed in units of the 
same denomination. 

As the area of a rectangle is found by taking the product of the 
numbers representing its length and breadth, it is evident that if 
the area be divided by either of those numbers, the quotient will 
be the other number. Hence, to find either side of a rectangle when 
its area and the other side are given: 

Rule. — Divide ike area by the given side. The quotient icUl be the 
required side. 

Table of Square Measure 

144 square lachea (sq. is.) » 1 square foot (sq. ft.) 

9 square (eet ~ 1 square yard (sq. yd.) 

30]i square yards «• 1 square rod (sq. rd.) 

160 square rods >• I acre (A.) 

640 acres > 1 square mQe (sq. mi.) 

Sq. ' and sq. " are frequently used for square toot and square inch. Thus, 15 
sq.' 6 sq " means 16 square feet 6 square inches. 

A square is 100 square feet. It is used in measuring roofing. 

Practical Application of Square Measure 

PAPERING 

Facts about teall paper: 

(1) Wall paper in this country is yard wide, and comes in rolls 
8 yards long, or in double rolls, 16 yards long. 

(2) It is sold by the roll only. 

(3) Bordering is sold by the linear yard. 

(4) Make liberal allowances for waste in matching figures. 

(5) If the border is wide, the strips need not extend to the ceiling. 
Rules for measuring; 

(1) Jlfcosurc the distance around the room in feet. 

(2) Deduct the icidth of doors and tcindows. 

(S)^ Divide the difference by and the quotient tcill be the number 
of strips needed. 
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(4) Multiply the number of strips by the height (in yards), and the 
pr^uci is the number of yards needed, approximately. 

(5) Divide the number of yards by 8, and the result is the number 
of single rolls needed. 

Examtle a. room 12 feet Mgli and l6 feet by 24 feet, has three window's 
and 2 doors, each 4 feet wide. Mow many rolls of paper are needed to paper the 
sides^ 

Solution 

Distance around the room m SO feet 

IVidth of doors and windows » 20 feet 


Alter deducting tor doors and wmdows 60 feet 
60 H = 40 
40 X 4 - 160 

160 — 8 20 single, or lO double rolls. 


CARPETmC 

Facts about carped: 

(1) Carpets are usually ^ yard wide and are sold by the linear 
yaH. 

(2) Always draw a diagram of the floor or stairs to be covered. 
(5) The number of yards required depends on which way the 

strips run — whether lengthwise or across the room. Sometimes, by 
running the strips lengthwise, there is less waste in matdiing the 
pattern, 

(4) The part cut of? in matching patterns is charged to the 
purchaser. 

Rules for estimating: 

The number of yards required mil he the number of yards in a strip 
{including the icasiefor matching), multiplied by the number of strips. 

Exaotle 'Vi'bat U the cost of caipeting n room 46 feet by 24 {eet at 85c pe? 
yard? The carpet is 2>i feet wide and the strips run lengthwise. 

SOLUTIOV 

16 = 7J4. Hence, I must buy 8 stnps 

— 3 ” 8, which IS the number of > arda in a strip. 


Is will cost 64 X 83c, or 854 40 


LAND MEASURE 

To find the number of acres in a tract of land; 

Rule . — Divide the number of square rods by 160, or number of 
square chains by 10. 
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Example: (1) How maBy square rods, also acres, in a field 80 rods long and 
62)^ rods wide? 

80 X 62H = 6000 square rods; BOOO — 160 = 31^ acres. Ana. 31 acres. 
(2) In tract, 79 chains 84 links (79 84 chains) by 41 chains 25 links (41.25 
chains)? 

79 84 X 41.25 = 3293.4 square chains; 3293.4 - 10 = 329 34 acres. Ans. 
329.34 acres. 


Table showing one side ol a square tract or lot containing 


1 acre 

* 

208.7 feet 

acres 


255 6 feet 

2 acres 


295.2 feet 

acres 


330 feet 

3 acres 

-s 

361 feet 

6 acres 


466 7 feet 

10 acres 

ss. 

660 feet 

Mo acre 

H 8CT® 


66 feet 


73.8 feet 

M acre 


85 2 feet 

M acre 


104 feet 

H acre 


120.5 feet 

H acre 


147.6 feet 

M acre 

- 

180.8 feet 


» 43,660 square feet 

=« 65,340 square feet 

»= 87,120 square feet 

s 108.900 square feet 
» 130,680 square feet 
= 217,800 square feet 
= 435,600 square feet 
= 4,356 square feet 

= 5.445 square feet 

s: 7,260 square feet 

» 10,890 square feet 

14,520 square feet 
■ 21,780 square feet 

- 32,670 square feet 


Table of Surveyor’s Square Measure 

272H square feet = 1 square rod 
lo square rods > 1 stpiare chain 
160 square rods, or 10 square chains — 1 acre 
640 acres •• 1 square mile, or section 
36 square miles, or 36 sections » 1 township 

CUBIC MEASURE 

Just as the rectangle is the chief surface conadered in arithmetic, 
so the rectangular solid is the chief solid body. 

A rectangular solid is bounded by six rectangular surfaces, each 
opposite p^ of rectangles being equal and parallel to each 
other. 

A rectangular solid thus has three dimensions — length, breadth, 
and thickness. 

If the length, breadth, and thickness are all equal to one another, 
the solid is called a cube. Hence; a cubic fool, the unit of volume, is 
a solid body whose length, breadth, and thickness are each a linear 
foot. Similarly, a cubic inch measures one linear inch in length, 
breadth, and thickness; and a cubic yard measures one linear yard 
in length, breadth, and thickness. 
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The number of cubic feet (or inches, or yards) in the volume of 
a rectangular solid is equal to the number of linear feet (or inches, 
or yards) in the length, multiplied by the number of linear feet (or 
inches, or yards) in the breadth, multiplied by the number of linear 
feet (or inches, or yards) in the thickn^. 

This IS usually abbreviated into: 

Length X breadth X thickness == volume, or cubic content. 

For, suppose the solid in the diagram is 10 feet in length, 8 feet 
in breadth, and 6 feet in thickness. It is clear that the solid can be 
cut into five slices, each 1 foot thick, by planes parallel to the 
bottom. But, the bottom contains 10 X 8 square feet and above each 



square foot there is a cubic foot. Thus, each slice contains 10 X 8 
cubic feet. Therefore, since there are five slices, the whole solid 
contains 10 X 8 X 5, or 400 cubic feet 
Since length x breadth X thickness = cubic content, it follows 
that, if we know any three of these four quantities, we can find the 
fourth. 

The student should remember that: 

(a) A cubic foot of water weighs 1000 ounces (avoirdupois), 
approrimately. 

(b) A gallon of pure water wwghs 10 pounds (avoirdupois). 

We have thus a relation between weight, capacity, and cubic 

content. 
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Table of Cubic Measure 

1728 cubic inches (cu. in.) 1 cubic foot (cu. ft.) 

27 cubic feet « 1 cubic yard (cu. yd.) 

128 cubic feet » 1 cord (C ) 

Cubic Cubic Cubic 

Yard Feet Inches 

1 . 27 = 46656 

A cord of wood or atone is a pile 8 feet long, 4 feet wde, and 4 feet high. 

A pile ol wood 4 feet high, 4 feet wide, and 1 foot long makes a cord foot. 8 cord 
feet = 1 cord. 

A perch of stone or masonry is 16H f^ long, 1^ feet thick, and 1 foot high, 
and contains 2i^ cubic feet. 

A cubic t/ard of earth is considered a load. 

Bnck work is commonly estimated by the thousand bneks. 

Bricklayers, masons, and ]omers commonly make a deduction of one half the 
space occupied by windows and doors m the walls of buddings. 

In computing the contents of walls, masons and bncklayers multiply the en- 
tire distance around on the outside of the wall by the height and thickness. 
The comers are thus measured twice. 

A cubic foot of distilled water at the maximum density, at the lev el of the sea, 
and the barometer at 30 inches, weighs 62 pounds or 1000 ounces avoirdupois. 

By actual measurements, U has been found that a bushel, dry measure, eon- 
tuns about IH cubic feet. Thu makes it easy to estimate about how many 
bushels any bin wiU bold. 

Practical Applications or Cubic Measure 


Exauple: An open tank made of iron ^ inch thick, is 4 feet long, 2 feet 6 
inches broad, and 2 feet deep, outside measurement. Assuming that iron weighs 
7,8 tunes as much as water, find the weight of the tank. 

The external volume of the tank > 2 X 2H X 4 cubic feet » 20 cubic feet. 
Since the iron is H inch thick, the inside length u ii inch leas than the out- 
^de, the inside breadth is H mch less than the outside, and the inside depth is 
mch less than the outside. 

Therefore the intenor volume 

= 29H X 47H X 23H cubic inches 
69 X 05 X 95 

B . cubic inches 

16 


a 33279^>{s cubic inches 
Therefore, volume of iron in the tank 

= 20 cubic feet — 33279*>{« cubic inches 
a 12S0^$ cubic inches. 

But 1 cubic foot of iron weighs as much as 7.8 cubic feet of water, f. e„ 7.8 
X 1000 ounces, or 7800 ounces. 


1280K6 X 7800 

.‘.Weight of tank poimds 

1728 X 16 

a 361.199 pounds, Ans. 

Exaufle: a wood pile is 8 feet high and 40 feet long. The sticks are 4 feet 
long. How many cords m It? 


SOLtmov: Being 8 feet high, it is 2 cords high. 40 feet in length equal 6 cords 
in length. Hence, the pile contains 2X6 cords, or 10 cord& 
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To estimate a bin: 


(1) Find the number of cubic feet in the bin. 

(2) Divide the number of cubic feet by 114- 
(5) The result is the number of bushels. 


ExAitPLE’ How many bushels will h bin boldf Jf its inside measurements are, 
length 20 feet, width 12 feet, depth 8 feet? 

Solution: The number of cubic feet in a bm is 8 X 12 X20, or 1920. 

If 1 bushel contains 1 }i cubic feet, in 1920 cubic feet there are as many bushels 
as 1^4 IS contained tunes tn 1920, or 1506. 

Work: 

8 X 12 X 20 - 1920 
1920 + IJi = 1636, 

The work may be indicated tn this way as well’— 

8 X 12XJWXi^=1536. 


To get the number of heaped bushels of com in the ear in a crib: 

(1) Multiply the length of the ent in inches by the width tn inches. 

(2) MuUipl]/ the product obtained, by the hriiihl of the com tn the 
erit tn tncAes. 

(S) Divide the result by 27hS. 


Exauple* How much com in the ear can I put into a crib 12 feet wide, 20 
feet long;, and 10 feet deep? 

Solution: The number of cubic Inches in tbe enb is 144 X 240 X 120, or 
4.147,200. 

Since 2743 cubic Inches hold 1 bushel, 4,147,200 cubic inebes hold as many 
bushels as 2748 u contaued times in 4,147,200, or 16094> bushels. 

Work: 

141 X 240 X 120 


2748, 


1509+. 


MEASURES OF CAPACITY 


Measures used in telling the extent of room in vessels are called 
measures of capacity. 

There are two kinds of capacity measures, dry measures and liquid 
measures. 

Dry measures are used to measure grain, seeds, and the like. 
Liquid measures are used to measure water, milk, oils, etc. 


CoMjfo.x Liquid Measure Table 

4 gills (gL) - 1 pint (pt.) 

2 pints 1 quart (qt ) 

4 quarts - I gallon (gaL) 
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A pint, quart, or gallon, dry measure, ia more than the same quantity, liquid 
measure; for a quart, dry measure, b Hi ® bushel, or Hi of 2160 4 cubic 
inches, which b about 67H cubic Inches, while a quart liquid measure b H of 
231 cubic inches, or 67^4 cubic inches. 


Liquid measure 
Diy measure 


Cu. In. Cu. In. Cu. In. Cu. In. 

in 1 Gd. in 1 Qt. m 1 Pt. in 1 Gi. 


231 67*i 23H 

268H 67H 33H 


THj 

8H 


In determining the capacity of cisterns, reservoirs, etc , 31 H gallons are con- 
sidered a barrel (bbl ), and 2 barreb, or 63 gallons, a hogshead (hhd.). In com- 
merce, however, the barrel and hogshead are not fixed measures. 

Casks of large size, called tierces, pipes, butts, tuns, etc., do not hold any fixed 
quantity Their capacity is usually marked upon them. 

The standard (alton of the United States contains 231 cubic inches, and will 
hold a little over 8H pounds of distilled water. The tmpenal pallcm, now adopted 
by Great Britain, contains 277.274 cubic inches, or 10 pounds of distilled water, 
temperature 62 degrees Fahrenheit, the barometer standing at 30 inches. 


Table of Apothecaries’ Liquid Measure 

These measures are used In mixing medicines. 

60 minims (m) - 1 fluid dram (f5) 

8 fluid drams « 1 fluid ounce (/S) 

16 fluid ounces » 1 pint (O.) 

8 pints - 1 gaDon (Cong.) 

A minim b about 1 drop. 


Table op Dry Measure 


2 pints (pt.) •> 1 quart (qt.) 

8 quarts •• I (pk.) 

4 pocks ■> 1 bushel (bu.) 

Bushel Pecks Quarb Pints 

1-4-32-64 
A fowiffiim R’lncScsfcr busbrl (the standard of the United States) contains 
2160.42 cubic inches. In Great Britain, the bushel contains 2218.2 cubic inches. 
A dry ^uari contains 67.2 cubic inches. 

A li^Hid guarf contains 67.76 cubic inches. > 


Example 1: Reduce 6 bushcb 2 pecks 4 quarts I pint to pinb. / 


Operation: 

4 8 2 

bu. pk. qt. pb. 
6 2 4 1 

4 



180 qt. 


Explanation: As there are 4 pecks in 1 bushel, 
any number of busheb is eoual to 4 times that num- 
ber of pecks. Then, 6 bushels — 20 pecks, and 2 
peeks added made 22 pecks. As there are 8 quarb 
in 1 peck, any number of pecks b equal to 8 times 
that number of quarb. Then 22 pecks — 176 quarb, 
and 4 charts added make ISO quarts. As there are 
2 pinb in 1 quart, any number of quarb b equal to 
2 times that number of pinb. Then, 180 quarb - 
360 pinb, and 1 pint added make 3Q pints. Hence, 
6 busheb 2 pecks 4 quarb 1 pint - 361 pints. 


3Gl pt. 
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Exauple 2: Reduce 361 pista to btisbets. 


ExFtAiunoN: As there are 2 pints in 1 quart, ' 
361 pints are equal to one hall that iiunhCT of 
quarts — 180 quarts, with a remainder of 1 pint 
Also, 180 cpiarts are equal to one eighth of that 
number of pe^ = 22 pecks, with a remainder of 

4 quarts iSnally, 22 pecks are equal to one fourth 
of that number of bu^els •• 6 bushels, with a re- 
mainder of 2 pecks. Hence, 361 pints are equal to 

5 bushels 2 pecks 4 quarts 1 pint. 


MEASURES OF WEIGHT 

Avoirdupois Weight 

Acmrdupois iceight is used for weighing heavy artides as grain, 
groceries, coarse metals, etc. 

27 34 grams = 1 dram (dr.) 

16 drams » 1 ounce (oa.) 

16 ounces (oz.) •< 1 pound (lb.) 

25 pounds 1 quarter 

100 pounds - 1 hundredweight (ewt.) 

20 hundredweight ■> 1 ton (T.) 

Hundred' 

Ton weight Pounds Ounces 

1 - 20 • 2000 •• 32000 

Scale —20. 100. 16. 

In weighing coal at the inioes and m levjnng duties at the United States 
Customhouse, the (on? Ion of 2240 pounds is sometimes used. 

The ounce is considered as 16 drams. 

The unit is the pound. It contains 7000 grams. 

The foUowmg deoommations are also used. 

14 pounds " 1 stone 

100 pounds butter * 1 firkin 

100 pounds grain or flour ^ 1 cental 

100 pounds dned fish — 1 quintal 

100 pounds nails >= 1 keg 

196 pounds flour = 1 barrel 

ZOO pounds pork or beef « 1 baneV 

280 pounds salt at N. Y. works — 1 barrel 

Tp.oy Weight 

Troy weight b used in waghing gold, silver, and jewels. 

TABLE 

24 grains (gr ) =.1 pennyweight (pwt.) 

20 pennyweights » 1 ounce (os.) 

12 ounces >■ 1 pound (lb ) 

Penny- 

Pounds Ounces weights Grams 
1 = 12 - 240 = 6760 

In weighing diamonds, pearls, and other jewels, the unit commonly employed 
is the roroi, which is equal to 4 carat grams, or 3 166 troy grams. 
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The carat is also used to express the fineness of gold, and means >^4 part. 
Thus gold that is 18 carats fine is gold, and %i alloy. 

The standard unit of xveight is the troy pound. It is equal to the weight of 
22.7944 cubic inches of distilled water at its maximum density, the ibarometer 
being at 30 mches It is identical mth the troy pound of Great Bntain. 


Apothecaries' Weight 

Apothecaries' weight is used by apothecaries and physicians in 
weighing medicines for prescriptions. 

TABLE 

20 grains (gr.) = 1 scruple {sc. or 3) 

3 scruples = 1 dram (dr. or S) 

8 dmina = 1 ounce (oz. or 5 ) 

12 ounces = 1 pound (Ih. or Ib) 

Pound Ounces Drains Scruples Grains 
1 « 12 = 96 e 288 = 6760 

In writing prescriptions, phj*sidans express the number in Roman characters. 
They also vnte the symbol first; thus: ovi, 3 )l 


Medical Signs and Abbrevutions 

R ^t. Recipe), take; AS, of each: lb. pound; 5, ounce; $, dnehm; 3, scruple: 
IS, tnuiim, or drop; 0 or 0, pint; fS, fluid ounce: f5> fluid drachm; as, Sss, half 
an ounce; Si, one ounce; Siss, one ounce and a faali: Su, two ounces; gr. grain; 
Q. S., as much as sutfiaent; 1^. Mist , let a mixture m made; Ft. Uaust., let a 
draught be made; Ad., add to; Ad lib . at pleasure; Aq , water; M., mix; Mae., 
macerate; Pulv., ^«der: Pit., pill; Sole., dissolve; St., let it etasd; Sum., to be 
taken; D., dose; DiL, dilute; Fill., filter; l,ot, a wash; Garg., a gargle; Hor. 
Deeub., at bed tune; Inject, injection; Gtt, drops; ss, (semis) one half: Ess., 
essence. 

Comparison of Weights 

TABLE 

1 pound avoirdupois = 7000 grains 

1 ounce avoirdupois = 437H grams 

1 pound troy, or apothecary » 6760 grams 
1 ounce troy, or apothecary = 480 grams 

Time Measure 

60 seconds (sec.) = 1 minute ( min. ) 

60 minutes = 1 hour (hr.) 

24 hours = 1 day (da.) 

7 days = 1 week (wk.) 

365 days = 1 common year (yr.) 

12 months = 1 common year 

366 days = 1 leap year 
100 years *= 1 century 
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Common Units 

12 units »= 1 dozen (doz.) 

12 dozen = 1 gross (gr.) 

144 units * 1 gross 

12 gross « 1 great gross 

20 units 1 score 

Paper Measure 

21 sheets = 1 qmre 

20 quires = 1 ream (4S0 sheets) 

600 sheets = 1 ream (commercial) 

2 reams == 1 bundle 
5 bundles = 1 bale 

CIRCULAR MEASURES 

Ctrcular or onjuldr meaaurn are tised in surveying, na\'igation, 
astronomy, geography, reckoning latitude and longitude, and com- 
puting differences in time. 

A circle is a plane figure bounded by a curved line, every point 
ol which is equally distant from a point within, called the center. 

The circumference is the bounding line of a circle. 

The radius of a circle is a straight line drawn from the circum- 
ference to the center. 

The diameter is a straight line drawn through the center, with 
the ends tenmnating in the circumference. 

An are of a circle is any portion of the circumference. 

An angle is the difference in direction between two straight lines 
which meet. 

If two diameters divide a circle into four equal parts, these 
diameters make riglit ongfes with each other. 

An angle less than a right angle is an ncufe angle. 

The circumference of a drcle may be dhided into 360 equal 
parts, called degrees. If the drcle is large, the degree is large, and 
if the circle is small, the degree b small; but the degree is alwaj's 
Heo part of the circumference, whatever the size of the circle. 

An angle at the center of a cirde fa measured by the arc which 
bovmds it. 
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If the angle is a right angle, it is measured by M of 360 degrees, 
or 90 degrees; hence, any angle of 90 degrees is a right angle. 

An acute angle is always less than. 90 degrees. 

An obtuse angle is always more than 90 degrees. 

Table or Circular Measure 

60 seconds (") = 1 Tninate (') 

60 minutes *» 1 degree (®) 

360 degrees 1 circumference (cir.) 

Circumference Degrees Minutes Seconds 

1 « 360 = 21,600 » 1,296,000 

A guadrani is M of a circumference, or 90*; a icxUint is H of a circumference, 
Of 60*. 

The length of a degree of longitude on the earth’s surface at the Equator is 
69.16 miles 

In astronomical calculation, 30* are called a si'^, and there are, therefore, 12 
signs in a circle 


THE METRIC SYSTEM OP WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
MEASURES OF LENGTH 


Metric Denominations and Values 

Equivalents in Denominations m Use 

Myriameter. . . 

. 10,000 meters 

6.2137 miles 

Kilometer 

1,000 meters 

0.62137 mile, or 3,280 feet 
and 10 inches 

Hectometer. . . 

. . 100 meters 

. . . 328 feet and 1 inch 

Pekameter . . 

... 10 meters 

393.7 inches 

Meter 

... 1 meter 

39.37 inches 

Decimeter. 

... Ko of a meter 

3 937 inches 

Centimeter 

Hoo of a meter 

0 3937 inch 

Millimeter . 

.. -Mood of a meter 

0 0394 inch 


MEASURES OF SURFACE 


Metric Denominations and Values | 

Equividents ii 

a Denominations in Use 

Hectare ... 

. .. .10,000 square meters 


2.471 acres 

Arc . . 

.. ..100 square meters 


.. . 119.6 square yds. 

Centare . . . 

. . .1 square meter 


. . 1,550 square inches 
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MEASURES OF CAPACITY 


Metric Denomioations end Values 

Equivalents in Denominations in Use 

Names 

No. 

of 

'Uters 

Cubic Measure 

Dry Measure 

Liquid or Wine 
Measure 

KSoIiter or 
Steree 

1,000 

1 cubic meter 

1 308 cubic yards 

264.17 gallons 

Hectoliter 

IOC 

lio A cubic meter 

2 bu. and 3 35 pks 

26 417 gallons 

Dekaliter 

1C 

10 cubic decimeters 

^ 08 quarts 

2 6417 gallons 

Liter 

1 

1 cubic deameter 

) 908 quart 

1 0567 quarts 

Deciliter 


H 0 of a cubic decimeter 

$ 1022 cubic inches 

0 845 gni 

Centiliter 


10 cubic centimeters . 

0 0102 cubic inch. 

0 338 fluid oz. 

MiUiLter 

Hooo 

1 cubic centimeter 

0X01 cubic inch 

0 27 fluid dram 


WEIGHTS 


Metric Denominations and Values 

Equivalents 
in Denomina* 
tions in Use 

Names 

Number of 
crams 

Weight of wbat quantity 
of water at maximum 
density 

Avoirdupois 

Weight 

Millier or Tonneau 

1,000,000 

1 cubic meter 

2,204 6 pounds 

Quints] 

m.ooo 

1 bectoliter 

220 46 pounds 

Myrtagram 

' 10,000 

10 liters 

22 046 pounds 

Kilograra or Kilo 

1,000 

Ibter 

. 2.2040 pounds 

Hectogram 

100 

I deciliter 

3 5274 ounces 

Dekagram . . 

10 

10 cubic centimeters 

0 3527 ounce 

Gram 

1 

1 cubic centimeter 

16 432 grains 

Decigram 

Ho 

Ho uf a cubic centimeter 

1.5432 grams 

Centigram 

Hto 

10 cubic nullimetm 

0.1543 grain 

Milligram j 

Hsoo 

1 cubic millimeter 

0 0164 gram 


EQUIVALENTS, ENGLISH AND METRIC 

Linear Measure 

One inch is 25.4 millimeters, 2.54 centimeters, .0254 meter. 
One foot is 3QA8 centimeters, .3048 meter. 
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One yard is 91.44 centimeters, .9144 meter. 

One mile is 1609.3472 meters, 1.609347 kilometers. 

One millimeter is .03937 inch. 

One meter is 3.28083 feet, 1.093611 yards. 

One kilometer is .62137 mile. 

SqtuxTC Measure 

One square inch is 6.452 square ibntimeters. 

One square foot is .0929 square meter. 

One square yard is .8361 square meter. 

One acre is .4047 hectare. 

One square mile is 2.69 square kilometers. 

One square centimeter is .155 square inch. 

One square meter is 10.764 square feet, 1.196 square yards. 

One hectare is 2.471 acres. 

One square kilometer U .3861 square mile. 

Cu6ic Measure 

One cubic inch is 16.3372 cubic centimeters. 

One cubic foot is .028317 cubic meter. 

One cubic yard is .7646 cubic meter. 

One cubic centimeter is ,06102 cubic inch. 

One cubic meter is 35.314 cubic feet, 1.3079 cubic yards. 

E<iuitalent Measures of Vofumc and Capacity 
In the metric system, the liter is the unit measiuo of volume. 
It equals a cubic decimeter, with an almost infinitesimal decimal 
deviation. Precisely, it is one and twenty-seven millionths cubic 
decimeter. 

One cubic inch, dry measure^ ta 4116386 liter . . 

One cubic foot, dry measure, is 2S.3IG liters. 

One liter, dry measure, is 61.025 cubic inches. 

One liter, dry measure, is .035316 cubic foot 
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One U S. liquid pint is .47317 liter. 

One liquid U. S. quart is .94633 Uter. 
One bquid U. S. gallon is 3.78^ liters. 


One liter, liquid measure, is 2.1134 pints, 1.05671 quarts, .26418 
gallons. 

One quart, dry measure, is 1.1012 liters. 

One peck is 8.81 liters, .881 dekaliter. 

One bushel is 35.2883 liters, 3 52383 dekaliters, .35238 hectoliter. 
One bushel per acre is .8708 hectoliters per hectare. 


One liter, dry measure, is .9081 quart, .11351 peck. 

One dekaliter, dry measure, is 1.1351 pecks. 

One hectoliter, dry measure, is 2 8378 bushels. 

One hectoliter per hectare is 1.1484 bushels per acre. 

One fluid ounce is 29.5729 nuniUlers, .0297 liter. 

One gill is llS.292 milliliters, .118292 liter. 

One pint is 473.167 milliliters, .478167 liter. 

1 quart is 946 333 milliliters, .946333 liter. 

One gallon is 3785 332 milbhters, 3.785332 liters, 231 cubic inches. 


Weights 

One ounce troy weight is 31.103 grams. 
One ounce avoirdupois is 28 35 grams. 

One pound avoirdupois is .45359 Idhgram. 


One gram is .032151 troy ounce, .035274 avoirdupois oimce. 

One kilogram is 2.20462 avoirdupois pounds. 

One short ton, 2,000 pounds avoirdupois, is 907.18486 kilograms 
.90718486 metric ton, ’ 

One long ton, 2,240 pounds avoirdupois, is 1016.04704 kilograms 
1.01604704 metric tons. ’ 
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USEFUL VALUES 

To find the diameter of a circle, multiply the circumference by 
.31831. 

To find the circumference of a drcle, multiply the diameter by 
3.1416. 

To find the area of a circle, multiply the square of the diameter 
by .7854. 

To find the surface of a ball, multiply the square of the diam- 
eter by 3.1416. 

To find the side of an equal square, multiply the diameter by 
.8862. 

To find the cubic inches in a ball, multiply the diameter by 
.5236. 

Doubling the diameter of a pipe increases its capacity four times. 

One cubic foot of anthracite coal weighs about 53 pounds. 

One cubic foot of bituminous coal weighs 47 to 50 pounds. 

One ton of coal is equivalent to two cords of wood for steam 
purposes. 

A gallon of water (U. S. standard) weighs 8H pounds and con- 
tains 231 cubic inches. 

A cubic foot of water contdns 7J^ gallons, 1728 cubic inches, and 
weighs 62H pounds. 

A horsepower is equivalent to raising 33,000 pounds one foot per 
nunute, or 650 pounds one foot per second. 

To find the pressure in pounds per square foot of water, multiply 
the height of column in feet by .434. 

Steam rising from water at its boiling point (212 degrees) has a 
pressure equal to the atmosphere (14.7 pounds to the square inch). 

To evaporate one cubic foot of water requires the consumption 
of 7^ pounds of ordinary coal or about 1 pound of coal to 1 gallon 
of water. 




RAPID TABLE OP MULTIPUCATION AND DIVISION 
A fipire In the top lino (19) multiplied by a figure In the lest w^umn on the left (18) produces tho figure where the top 
line end the side line meet (312), and so on. . .... 

A figure In the table (312) divided by the figure at the lop ol that column fl9) results in the figure (IS) at the extreme 
left; also, a figure in the table (312) divided by the figure (IS) at the extreme left p\rs the figure (19) at the top of the col< 
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ROMAN NUMERALS 


1 1 

II 2 

III . .3 

IV 4 

V 6 

VI 6 

vn 7 

VIII 8 

IX . 9 

X. 10 


XI 11 

XU 12 

XIII 13 

XIV 14 

XV 15 

XVI 16 

XVII 17 
XVIII.. 18 

XIX 19 

XX 20 


XXX . 30 

XL 40 

L 60 

LX 60 

LXX 70 

LXXX or 

xxc so 

XC 90 

C 100 

CC 200 


CCC . 300 

CCCC... 400 
D . .600 

DC 600 

DCC 700 

DCCC 800 
CM 900 

M or 

clc 1000 

MM 2000 


NoU . — A dash line over a niimeral, multiplies the value by 1,000' thus, X = 
10,000; L ° 60 ,000; C - 100,000; D = 600,000; M = 1,000,000; CLIX = 
169,000; DLIX - 659,000. 

Other general rules m Roman numerals are as follows: (1) repeating a letter 
repeats its value — XX ■■ 20; CCC •» 300; (2) a letter placed after one of greater 
vdue adds thereto — VI •» 6; DV ■ 600; (3) a letter placed before one el greater 
value subtracts therefrom— IV - 4. 

Arabic numerals are those now commonly in use— 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
etc. 




AGRICULTURE 


Agnculture includes horticulture and forestry as well as farming. 
Farming is the practice of titling the soil for a livelihood. General 
farming comprises the gromng of gimns and forage, including the 
hvesto^; hoxiiCttlJuTc includes the growing of fruits, vegetables, 
flowers or ornamental plants, and the rearing of plants in nur- 
series: forestry consists in the raising of timber. One may specialize 
in livestock, and be engaged in stock raising, poultry farming, 
horse breeding, sheep breeding, etc. The occupation concerned with 
the production of milk and milk products is known as dairying. 

Modem methods of agriculture have advanced greatly as com- 
pared with methods in use in days gone by. Manual labor has 
been supplanted by machinery of all kinds and increased efficiency. 
The sciences of chemistry and biology have been applied to the 
science of growing plants and ammals. Research in soils, climates, 
and crops has increased the productivity of farming. Specialized 
schools offer formal education to those interested in agriculture. 
What the farmer once left to chance or learned through expensive 
experience has been or can be tested in laboratories. 

Crops — The kind of crops which will be raised depends on two 
factors: soil and climate. 

fi'oi/.-— Soils are composed of mineral matter (clay, sand, lime 
carbonate) and organic matter (decomposed plant or animal 
matter). 

Ferttlir^rs . — The farmer finds it necessary to use fertilizers in 
order to return to the soil the nitrogen, phosphorus, calcium, and 
potassium which has been consumed by the plants. One of the 
oldest methods of returning these constituents to the soil is the use 
of manure. Since the supply of farmj^d manure is limited, chem- 
ists have produced artificial manures, or fertilizers, which are 
nitrogen, phosphates, lime, and potash. After the farmer has made 
a study of his soil, he can best tell which fertilizer to use. Much 
help can be obtained if he communicates with the Department of 
Agricultiu^ at Washington, D. C. 

Nitrogen can be returned to the soil by the addition of organic 
matter /animal waste, cottonseed meal- dried dikvid .ntn,' 
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ganic matter (ammonium sulphate, calcium nitrate, calcium cyan- 
imide). Certain plants like beans and peas have nodules on their 
roots which absorb nitrogen; if these are planted and then 
plowed under, the nitrogen content of the soil is increased. 

In order to add pkosphoms to the soil, phosphates known as 
superphosphates, which are soluble and have been made from 
phosphate rocks, arc used. 

Calcium, in the form of quicklime, slaked lime, or finely ground 
limestone, is used to increase the caldum content of the soil. 

Potassium is added to the soil by udng potash. Potash may be 
obtained from wood ashes and tobacco stems if natural deposits 
are not av’ailable. Seaweed, clay, and feldspar are also sources of 
potash. 

Another method of restoring certain constituents to the soil is 
the rotation of crops. Different crops are planted seasonally. The 
usual rotation includes a season of each of the three following 
crops: (1) a cultivated crop such as potatoes, cabbages, etc.; (2) 
a leguminous crop such as beans or peas which are plowed under 
after the harvest; (3) a grain crop such as a cereal (except com 
and rice). 

HINTS AND AIDS 

Hotbeds and coldframes . — ^These should be protected from cold 
north winds. This can be done by means of a hedge, a tight board 
fence, or a wall. 

Planting essentials . — It Is necessary to protect the roots of 
nursery stock and plants from the sun, wind, and frost. Broken 
branches and roots should be pruned with a sharp knife. Holes 
should be large enough to admit all roots when spread out. Fer- 
tilizers should never be placed directly next to roots. 

Grafting . — Scions should be cut while the twigs are dormant — 
usually from December to March. The twigs are then bundled and 
either buried in a shady place out of doors or kept in a cold, damp 
cellar until the spring. 

Protection. — For trees and shrubs which are easily injured by 
frost, the branches should be tied to form an upright bundle. 
Straw tied loosely around these bundles forms a bale which can 
then be covered with paper sacks or burlap bags. Delicate plants 
can be protected by bending the ilenble bushes, low trees, and vines 
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to the ground so that the stems may be pegged down. Light wood, 
such as used m berry baskets, is placed over the plants and then a 
layer of straw and earth is put on top. 

Barrel hoops which are crossed, stuck into the soil, and covered 
with cheesecloth may be placed ow melon, cucumber, and squash 
vines in order to protect them from cucumber beetles. The pro- 
tectors are kept on until the vanes begin to spread. 

The bases of grape vines can be protected by placing a tile 
over each vine. The tile should be sunk several inches into the 
soil A tile collar, which is laid on the surface, will serve the same 
purpose. 

Labels . — Remove labels which are attached by means of copper 
wire to nursery stock. Large loops will prevent the girdling of 
stems. If plant labels are painted, they will bold pencil marks 
longer. 

Frost. — A frost may be expected on a clear, windless night when 
the sky is brilliant with stars, and the temperature is less than 
45 degrees by nine o’clock. 

METHODS OF PEST CONTROL 

Squash bugs.—One of the best methods of reducing the number 
of squash bugs is to MU olT the adults. After the ripe squashes have 
been l^rvested, the immature squashes should be placM in groups 
all over the field and left until winter sets in. These unripe squashes 
attract the bugs. The vines should be burned after they have been 
pulled up by the roots. 

After the bugs have been jarred off the squashes and either 
tramped to the ground or thrown into water containing kerosene 
(a few tablespoons to a quart or two of water), the squashes are 
left on the ground as a trap for more bugs. 

Sprays which nill kill the adult bug will also kill the plants. 
A great deal of time is spent in trying to trap the bugs under 
boards near the vine or to destroy the eggs laid on the undersides 
of the leaves. The immature bugs may be killed by spraying the 
undersides of the leaves with pyrethrum extract. Black Leaf Forty, 
or a 10 per cent kerosene emulaon. 

Weed burners . — Weed burners are not only useful in destro 3 dng 
weeds but also in getting rid of such insects as the com borer, flea 
beetle, squash bug, and curcuJio which hibernate in debris. 
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Vaccination and inoculation. — It has been shown by experimen- 
tation that vaccination and inoculation of trees against varioxis 
diseases and insects are harmful. 

Loose bark. — Cocoons and insect eg^ are often found in the loose 
bark of fruit trees. These may be scraped off by means of a sharp 
tool. Sheets may be spread on the ground to catch the droppings- 

Plant bee. — ^When roots are infected with plant lice, tobacco 
dust mixed with the soil near the roots is effective in destroy* 
ing them. 

Borers. — ^The presence of borers of various lands may be detected 
by droppings (which look like sawdust) outside the burrows in the 
plant stems. If the burrow is open, the worm may be killed by 
pushing a wire through the hole of the burrow. In addition, the hole 
may be filled (by means of a medidne dropper) with diluted Black 
Leaf Forty. 

Rabbits. — To prevent the destruction of young trees by rabbits, 
swab the trunks of the trees with a mixtxire of cayenne pepper (one 
ounce) and lard or other soft grease (one pound). 

Spores.— A spray made of a saturated solution of copperas (sul- 
phate of iron) used on the ground before the growth starts in the 
spring is effective in killing the spores of various plant diseases. 
The spray should not be used aft^ growing begins because the 
foliage and shoots will be killed. 

BtVdff.— If birds are given food which they like and which is 
easily accessible, they will be kept from eating fruit. Birds prefer 
juneberries and Russian mulberries to strawberries, cherries, and 
raspberries which the grower is trying to save. 

Red spiders. — ^To destroy red spiders which are attacking eve> 
greens, a spray of a weak solution of glue may be used. A half 
pound of glue dissolved in a quart of hot water and then diluted 
to ten gallons is effective. The spray should be applied to the 
undersides of the leaves and repeated in 10 to 15 days. 

Japanese beetles. — In addition to the use of Japanese beetle 
traps, a spray of arsenate of lead is recommended. Certain require- 
ments are necessary for the Japane% beetle trap to be effective. 
The beetles fly against the wind; therefore, the location should be 
where the wind will carry the odor to the beetles. Traps should 
not be placed too close to the plants, so that the beetles will not 
alight on the foliage. Beetles usually do not enter the traps in 
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the shade, consequently, the traps are most advantageous when 
placed in the sun. The baffle, the inade of the funnel, and the bait 
container should be painted white; the outside of the trap, light 
green Geraniol and not geranium oil is used in the bait. The pro- 
portions for the liquid bait arc: 4 teaspoonfuls of geraniol (at least 
70 per cent pure); teaspoonful eugenol (U. S. P.); 1 tablespoon- 
ful of water, and shake vigorously. The beetles should be removed 
in the evemng or early in the morning and dumped into a pail 
ol hot water to which kerosene or gasoline has been added. 

Additional information regarding traps may be obtained by 
writing to the Japanese Beetle Laboratory, Bureau of Entomology, 
Moorestown, N. J. 

Mice. — Mice often gnaw on the bark of young trees. Wire netting 
placed around the tnmk of the trees in a cylinder whose circum- 
ference is larger than the trunk of the tree will be adequate pro- 
tection until the bark grows rougher. 

5proyin5.— Plant lice may be killed by spraying with tobacco, a 
caustic, pyrethrum, or an oil pulsion. If the spraying is done 
early in the day, the soluUon will become stronger because the 
water will evaporate. If applied at night, dew will dilute the spray 
and even liqu^y it so that it will drop off the plant. In addition, 
if the spray is applied to the undersides of the leaves, there will be 
less chance for it to be washed oft by rain and dew. 

Onion maggot . — truck gardenw discovered that onion maggots 
prefer early radbhes to onions. He, therefore, recommends that 
radishes be used in onion fields as trap crops. 

Caierpillar eggs . — During the dormant season, caterpillar eggs 
look like bubbles of dried glue. It is best to gather them and not 
destroy them, but to place them out of doors. Here they will hatch 
and yet be out of reach of food. The reason for keeping these masses 
is so that the parasites which live on the caterpillars which are in 
the eggs will escape and so Idll other pests. These parasites (procto- 
trupids, chaldds, and othere) lay thdr eggs inside the eggs of larger 
insects and so destroy them. 

Slugs and snails. — Lime and wood ashes are used to kill slugs 
and snails which damage plants during wet seasons. In addition, 
their food may be poisoned rrith lead arsenate. 

Cutironns. — ^Thoroughly mi^ened wood ashes which release 
potash may be used to kill cutworms. Bran, middlings, or clover 
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sprinkled with water and dusted with paris green or lead arsenate 
is also effective in killing cutworms- 

Anls . — It is easy to destroy ants which make large nests. After 
making a hole in the hill an ounce of carbon disulphide may be 
poured into it. The hole should be closed and no flame or spark 
be allowed to come near the hill ance fumes of carbon disulphide 
are not only poisonous but also voy explosive. 

Peach borers . — More trees are killed by peach borers than by 
any other cause. Peach borers are most often at or near the surface 
of the ground and can be detected by the gum full of sawdust. 
Without disturbing the gum, the earth should be hoed away about 
4 inches to 6 inches from the trunk of the trees. When the gum is 
removed with a trowel, one should look for worms with brown 
heads. If they are not in the gum, thor may be found in soft spots 
or holes in the bark. Tunnels can be made in these spots by means 
of a narrow penknife and the worms killed. 

The trees should be examined from time to time for new gum 
and sawdust. After the worms are killed, the excavation may be 
filled and tramped down. 

Paradichlorobenzine powder may be spread in a circle around the 
tree without touching the trunk. The powder should be covered 
with several inches of earth. The best time to do this is in the 
auttunn when the soil is moist and warm. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

The Department of Agriculture was created by act of Congress 
approved May 15, 1862. Its powers and duties were enlarged and 
it was made the eighth executive department in the Federal gov- 
ernment by act of February 9, 1889. The Commissioner is now 
known as the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The manifold functions of the Department include research, con- 
servation, education, marketing, regulatory work, and agricultural 
adjustment. The various units of the Department are as follows: 

Agricultural Research Adnaiustration 

1. Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry 

2. Bureau of Animal Industry 
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3. Bureau of Dairy Industry 

4. Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 

5. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 

6. Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineer- 

ing 

7. Office of Experiment Stations 

8. BeltsviUe Research Center 
Farm Credit Administration 
Forest Service 

Rural Electrification Administration 
War Food Administration 

1. Agricultural Adjustment Agency 

2. Commodity Credit Corporation 

3. Extension Service 

4. Farm Security Administration 

5. Office of Distribution 

6. Office of Labor 

7. Office of Materials and FacfliUes 

8. Office of Price 

9. Office of Production 

a. Feed Management Branch 

b. Crop ProducUon Branch 

c. Conservation Programs Branch 

d. Fedwal Crop Insurance Corporation 

10. Soil Conservation Service 

11. Office of Transportation 

United States Department of Agriculture War Boards 
Staff Offices — Department of Agriculture and War Food Admin- 
ktration 

1. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

2. Office of Budget and Finance 

3. Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 

4. Office of Information 

5. Office of Personnel 

6. Office of Plant and Operations 

7. Library 

8. Office of the Solicitor 



THE HOME OWNER’S GUTOE 

The owning or buying of a home is a business proposition which 
is affected by the same rules which govern a business venture. 
Care must be taken in the capitalization. It is also important that 
the buyer is assured of the value of the property. And last, but 
by no means to be overlooked, is the necessity for a thorough 
investigation into the responabilities and obligations involved. 

BUYING A HOME 

The majority of homes are bought on credit. The buyer is con- 
adered as a customer by the bank or lending institution. His 
income and ability to meet payments are carefully investigated by 
the lender. 

The Federal govenunent has set up an agency which helps 
stimulate the buying, building, and improving of homes. By 
endorsing the borrower’s obligation, this agency (the Federal 
Housing Administration) guarantees to the lender (a trust com- 
pany or building association) that the Administration will buy the 
lender's claim at the actual value if the borrower fails to meet his 
obligation. See Federal Housing Administration. 

LOCATION 

The buyer or builder of a home should take into consideration 
the community in which he is buying or building. Adequate trans- 
portation facilities and social advantages, such as schools and 
libraries, are important. It is not advisable to buy property in a 
section which is run down. 

APPRAISAL 

In order to be assured that he is recdving full value in materials, 
plans, and construction, the prospective owner should engage the 
services of an architect when he is pl anning to build a new house. 
The buyer of property should also protect himself by having the 
property appraised by a technical staff. 
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REPAIRS 

If an old biulding is purchased, the owner should have proper 
repairs made as soon as possible. ITiis will help make the property 
habitable and will keep down expenses for future repairs. If the 
buyer does not have enough cash to pay for the repairs immedi- 
ately, he may apply for a govmiment-insured improvement loan. 

AMOUNT OF INVESTMENT 

If the prospective owner has a limited amount of cash to invest 
m a home, he must weigh carefully the amount he can spend. The 
lending institution will be unable to give him advice concerning the 
sums he will need for the education of his children, the cost of insur- 
ance, a radio, etc. One factor which is helpful in determining the 
size of the investment is the percentage of the income which the 
family spends for rent. One fifth or one fourth of the income is a 
safe amount for a family to spend for payments if the family was 
spending one sixth for rent. Changes and variations in the earnings 
of the family must also be taken into consideration. 

Cash, and as much of it as is available, should be put into the 
down payment. It is possible to shorten the amortization period and 
to increase the payments when the Income is larger. 

WHAT TO LOOK FOR WHEN BUILDING OR BUYING A 
HOME 

It is important that the essentials of construction of a house are 
carefully considered by the prospective home owner in order to 
insure him that his home will be comfortable and durable. The 
house must have a firm and watertight foundation and should be 
proTiided with sufficient heat, lighting (natural and artificial), 
plumbing and drainage, ventilation, insulation, and water supply. 

Most cities and towns have codes of building laws which prohibit 
the use of materials below standard and which do not allow building 
practices resulting in infmor construction. It is to the adrantage 
of the prospective builder, however, if he knows something about 
the materials and process of building. 

Basement and Foundation . — In many buildings, the basement is 
an essential part of building ance it provides space for heating and 
other equipment. A recent trend has been to utilize the basement 
for recreation rooms and workrooms. Materials used for the founda- 
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tion inclade masonry cut or unfinished stone, concrete, or cement 
blocks. 

In order to make the foundation waterproof, it is advisable to 
begin vrith a footing of concrete. To make sure that the basement 
will be dry, it is necessary that the grade level be sloped away from 
the cellar walls. In some instances, because of the type of soil, it is 
advisable to lay a system of drainage tiles around the foundation at 
the footing level. In addition to the system of drainage tiles, a 
filling of cinders or small stone on the outside of the foundation is 
effective. Jlembrane waterproofing is the most efficient means of 
preventing seepage. In this method, a coating of tar or asphalt is 
put on the foundation wall, this in turn is covered with building 
paper, and then another coating of tar or ashpalt is applied. It is 
important that there be copings around doors and windows opening 
in the basement. 

The basement floor should be graded and laid over a foundation 
of small stones or cinders so that it will be waterproof. The floor, 
moreoever, should be of concrete which is carefully prepared and 
well laid. 

Chimney avA Flue Lining-. — The foundation of the chimney should 
be at least twelve inches wider than the walls of the chimney. The 
chimney should project at least two feet above the highest point of 
the house. It is preferable to have the chimney in the middle of the 
house so that no adjoining building will int^ere with the proper 
draft. The use of brick, stone, or concrete for the walls of the 
chimney makes it fireproof. Rre clay is the best fireproof material 
for flue lining which should be pbced as vertically as possible. 

Roofing . — Materials for roofing vary as to quality and price. 
Metallic materials most often used are copper, galvanized steel or 
iron, and tin or teme plate. They may be applied as shingles, tiles, 
or rolled sheets. Other roof materials employed are asbestos shingles, 
clay tiles, asphalt shingles, and slate. Effective roofing drainage is 
important. This is accomplished by the \ise of gutters, eave troughs, 
conductors, and downspouts. Downspouts ^ould drain onto flat 
concrete blocks which spill the water away from the house. 

Plosfcr. — ^Plaste" is popular as a wall finish. It is necessary that 
a good grade be used and that it be applied properly. Two coats 
are sufficient if the wall is to be papered. A third coat is added if 
the wall is to be pmnted. 

Flooring . — For flooring material, the most popular hardwoods 
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used are maple and oak. The soft woods most commonly used are 
long leaf pine and Douglas fir (or red spruce). Wood which has been 
quartersawed increases its durability and adds to its bwuty. 

Plumbing — Plumbing, which includes the water supply and the 
drainage system of the house, is important as to the materials used 
and the quality of the work performed. Fortunately for the pros- 
pective home owner, plumbers are forced to undergo a strict exam- 
ination and are, therefore, acquainted with the regulations and 
requirements for an eflicient and adequate plumbing system. 

Copper, brass, steel, lead, and black or galvanized wrought iron 
are used in water pipes. Coppo* pipe is the best. Pipes should be 
laid on a grade about one tenth of an inch toward the main supply 
hne so that the sediment will drain. 

Pural Water Supply and Sewage Disposal . — For homes located 
beyond the community water supply and sewer systems, it is neces- 
sary that provisions be made for water to meet not only the 
demands of the family but also of the farm livestock. The minimum 
amount of water for each member of the family is estimated at 
forty gallons per day; sometimes as much as 100 gallons is required. 
For each animal on the farm the allowance should be twelve 
gallons a day. 

It is best to consult the United States Geological Survey or the 
geologist of the State to detaroine the water supply of a rural 
district. Cistern water is very likely to be polluted and rain water 
as a source is not dependable. Spring water is good if it is definitely 
estabUshed that it is not pollute. 

In order to guard against any bacterial content or doubtful chem- 
icals in a private water supply, it is necessary to purify the water. 
Sterilization provides temporary purification. For ordinary cases, 
chloride of lime and iodine have been proved satisfactory. To use 
chloride of lime, dissolve one teaspoonful of the powder in one 
quart of water; put one teaspoonful of this solution in two gallons 
of water. After the water 1^ stood for half an hour, it is fit to 
drink. Fresh supplies of the' chloride solution should be made often 
and kept in tightly covered containers because it deteriorates rap- 
idly through exposure to the air. One tablespoonful of tincture of 
iodine lulls the germs in 62 gallons of water and makes it drinkable 
in thirty minutes. 

The rural home owner must also make provisions for sewage dis- 
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posal. The most effective means is the septic tank and drmnage 
system. The number of members in the family determines the size 
of the tank and the type of soil influences the land of dnunage 
system to be installed. 

Eleciricity . — Rigid regulations, whidi are based on the code of 
the National Association of Fire Underwriters, influence the install- 
ing of the wiring systems of a house. City building laws also have 
rules which govern the practice of electricians. Service lines have 
spread into rural districts so that electricity has been made avail- 
able to the country home. Retjuirements of the amount and kind 
of artificial lighting have been placed on a scientific basis, and 
there are many experts in this field who can be consulted in making 
adequate arrangements to provide for good lighting in the home. 

Heat . — Before the type of heating can be determined, the costs 
should be investigated. Costs will depend upon the kind of fuel 
available in a particular community. The various fuels in use 
include: natural gas, soft (or bituminous) coal, hard (or anthracite) 
coal, and fuel oils. 

The home owner has a wide choice in the kind of heating systems. 
These are warm air, steam, vapor, or warm water. Automatic 
heating is one of the modem improvements in home heating. 

/rtsjilolion.— The principles and methods of insulation have been 
studied scientifically. At present, scientific insulation is at the dis- 
posal of the home owner and in this way has brought added comfort 
and economy. Good insulation insures the owner that he will get 
more heat for lower cost in the winter and more comfort (coolness) 
in the summer. 

Many kinds of insulating materials are sold. There are four 
types; rigid, semirigid, fle.rible, and fill. The type to be \ised depends 
on its adaptability to the building in which it is to be installed. For 
old homes, the amount of insulation which can be added is usually 
limited because of the dilficul^ and expense in applying the 
material. Attic and roof insulation can be accomplished with satis- 
factory results even though the walls cannot be treated in old 
homes. 

Air Conditioning. — In order to provide the dweller with air which 
is more comfortable and healthful, the home owner can now have 
his hoxise air conditioned. In the summer and when the home is 
being heated, the moisture content of the air is often too low for 
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health and comfort. The proper treatment of the air by means of a 
humidifier alleviates this condition. In addition to humidifying the 
air, a system whereby the air is filtered and purified can also be 
installed. If the owner wishes to have even more comfort, he can 
install a cooling device which will lower the temperature of the 
cntu-e house or of individual rooms. 

A HOME IN THE COUNTRY 

Finding a Site . — Looking for a home in the country can be, done 
very systematically. Here is a suggested procedure; 

1. On a map on which are given all of the principal roads leading 
out of the aty in which you live, follow each of these main stems 
into the open country. Look for towns not more than five miles 
away from either side of the highway, in districts where towns are 
scarce. In regions thinly settled, the countryside is more attractive, 
and the land is cheaper. 

2. Another source of information is the real-estate section of the 
Sunday paper. 

S. Metropolitan real-estate brokers provide another guide. 

4. The best way is to ask any friends who live in the country to 
keep an eye open for what is wanted. 

Building and Remodeling.— There are certain advantages for the 
future owner of the country home in having a new home built. The 
house can be built according to his needs and personal preferences. 
The latest technological developments can be utilized. Precau- 
tionary measures and modem conveniences such as mouse-proofing, 
fireproofing, and air-conditioning can be included in the newly 
built house at much less expense and with greater efficiency than in 
the house that is to be remodeled. 

There are several points in favor of buying an old house in the 
country and later remodeling it. The purchase price plus the cost 
of remodeling is almost always less than the cost of building a new 
house. The various outbuildings, such as bams, sheds, chicken 
coops, etc., are included with the older house. 

For the person who is considering the building or remodeling of a 
house in the country, it is important that he take into consideration 
the purpose for which he is planning this home. His plans and ex- 
penditures will be influenced by the fact that he is going to use this 
house as a vacation, week-end, or all-year-round home. 
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FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION (FHA) 

The National Honang Act (amended in 1939) created the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration which authorized the Administrator 
to insure lending institutions against losses created by two types 
ol loans: those made lor repair, alteration, or improvement of 
property and those secured by mortgages on residential buildings. 

The Act provides for insurance to lending institutions against 
losses up to 10 per cent of the total amount of all short-term loans 
made for property improvement, which must not exceed $2,500. 
The loans for residential buildings are eligible for insurance when 
the down payment or equity is as low as 5 per cent. 

Provisions are made for a program of long-term insurance which 
is accomplished by two funds: one for the insurance of mortgages 
on single-family homes and the other for the insurance of mortgages 
on multi-family buildings. The Administrator, furthermore, is au- 
thorized to insure first-mortgage loans which are made by approved 
lending institutions on new construction and existing buildings. In 
the case of newly constructed buildings which have mortgages up to 
$6,400, the loan may be up to 90 p«* cent of the appraised value. 
The prospective owner may, therefore, buy a home with a down 
payment as low as 10 per cent of the appraised value. 

If the mortgage is not over $8,600, a loan of 90 per cent of the 
appraised value may be granted on the first $S,000 appraised value. 
The reminder of the mortgage can be no more than 80 per cent of 
the amount of the appraised value above $6,000. In case the mort- 
gage on an existing building, rented home, or new house is above 
$8,600, the loan is limited to 80 per cent of the appraised value of 
the property. 

According to the regulations, the maximum interest rate is 
per cent plus the annual insurance premium of per cent of the 
outstanding balance paid to the FHA. The amortization period is 
not less than four years nor more than twenty years, except that 
for mortgages of 90 per cent, the maximum period is twenty-five 
years. 

Since February of 1942, the Federal Housing Administration, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Administration, and the Federal Public 
Housing Authority have been directed by, and have been compo- 
nent parts of, the National Houring Agency. (See National Defense 
Program.) 




BUDGETS 


WHY A BUDGET? 

Management of personal finance is a comparatively recent devel- 
opment in the field of economics. Until recently those who agreed 
a business could not successfully opante to produce profit without 
an accounting department, did not see that this truth applied to 
the country’s largest business — the operation of homes. Likewise, 
the management of finance for tingle persons was left entirely to 
chance and to intuitive ability to live successfully. The path to suc- 
cess and self-expressive happiness, for the great majority of wage 
earners, was one they traveled blindfolded, if at all. 

Now the average informed person's attitude has changed toward 
the money he or she earns In recognition of work done or goods 
produced. Such a person knows that if wages, that is, money 
received in recognition of personal contribution to society, is to 
bring back to the worker the greatest possible amount of satis- 
faction, thought must be given to its distribution. We have never 
taken lightly the problem of earning money. We are beginning to 
view with equal seriousness the problem of proper distribution of 
money. This new interest in the distribution of our incomes arises 
not out of a new awareness of moral obligation but out of a purely 
selfish desire for greater personal advantage and satisfaction in 
living. 

THE ACCURACY OF A BUDGET 

Over long periods of time, scholars have interested themselves in 
the spending habits of those who seem to get the most satisfaction 
for the amount of money they have to distribute and of those who 
for like amounts seem to get little they crave from the results of 
their spending Reports have been made of these studies and from 
the reports certain rules of general tignificance have seemed obvi- 
ous. The rules, however, are never infallible. They outline a general 
pattern rather than a specific one. They are rules for average 
persons living in average circumstances. But no average person ever 
lived and no tituation is ever made up entirely of average circum- 
stances. It is the characteristics each person has that make him 
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different from every other person that necessitate deviation in his 
or her spending plan from the general outline marked out by the 
rules. That is, since we live in different atuations, have different 
talents to develop, different inclinations to indulge, we must have 
spending plans made to accommodate these differences. Howeva*, 
the general rules are of utmost importance to us in drawing up 
these different spendmg outlines. The rules outline what we know 
as the standard budget outline. 

This outline may be compared with a pattern a dre ssm aker uses 
in designing the same style dress for several women, each of whom 
wear the same size, but each of whom is built very differently from 
the rest. To make the dress fit well on each figure it is necessary to 
shorten the sleeves for the women with short arms; to lengthen the 
skirt for the tall women; to take in the hip seams for the women 
whose hip line is slender and to let it out for those whose hips are 
larger in proportion to their other measurements. The personal char- 
acteristics of the one for whom the gown is being designed must be 
considered and the pattern, be made to conform with these charac- 
teristics. Yet, the general pattern is necessary to achieve the 
particular style of this garment. 

It is the same with budgets. The general outline is an outline to 
be revised to fit the individual requirements but it is necessary as 
a guide in mapping out a certain type of future. This standard 
outline is a short cut to the type of future selected. It eliminates 
the need of experimentation, 'tt’hen a more devious path is taken 
to the same goal, time, effort, and money are wasted in the trial- 
and-error method of implanned spending. 

DEBTS 

It is quite necessary for successful spending to have a goal 
toward which to work. It is necessary to make your budget accom- 
plish a certain, given job. This goal must be carefully selected if it 
is to make you happy. Usually, the first goal is the payment of 
debt that has accmnulated under the hit-and-miss spen ding of pre- 
budgetary days. Few are even with the board, financially speaking, 
when they decide to try a budget as a piossible means of improving 
thrir situations. 

Debt, usually, is a record of bad judgment. Even debts commonly 
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thought of as unavoidable, couW have been avoided if the family 
or person involved, always had been foresighted enough to provide 
for emergency and of sufficient diaracter to do what should be 
done at the time it should be done. That is: If a small child is 
instructed in properly distributing the money that comes into his 
possession long before that child is old enough to earn money, if 
that same child uses his money with discrimination when he has a 
fixed allowance, and later when he has an income, he will have 
money to finance the establishment of his home when it is time for 
him to marry. He will have money when sickness or trouble b^ts 
his way. He will have money when it is time for his children to go 
to school and later when his own unproductive years have over- 
taken him. 

When instruction in money distribution is postponed from one 
period of life to the next, the handicap the individual encounters 
increases m ratio to the length of the postponement. 

Thus, the first step in budgeting is to overcome as quickly as 
possible the handicap hit*and*miss spending and lack of financial 
instruction has put upon you. This period of reconstruction, like 
periods of reconstruction in almost any other phase of life, usually 
is painful. We are required to change our thinking as well as our 
habits We change our thinking and our habits only because we are 
convinced our personal advantage requires us to change, but, even 
so, it is an unhappy period that must be gone through before we 
can enjoy the fruits of foresighted, planned, personal advantage. 

MAIN DIVISIONS OF THE BUDGET 

When and if one is even with the world, the budget for a single 
person is divided into four parts; living expenses, advancement 
spending, wardrobe expense, and savings Each of these divisions is 
subdivided according to the needs of the individual situation, A 
girl’s budget, although based on the same standard percentage 
division as a boy's, will be much different in detail from a budget 
for a boy with an identical income. 

The standard percentage diviaon upon which all single person’s 
budgets are based is: living expenses 60 per cent; advancement 
spending 15 per cent; wardrobe expense 15 per cent; savings 20 
per cent. 
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The budget for a family has six divisions: shelter, food, operation 
of the home, wardrobe expense, advancement spending, and sav- 
ings. Shelter that includes heat has an allocation of 25 per cent of 
the income; food including all meals eaten outside of the home 
requires 25 per cent; operation of the home should be kept within 
10 per cent of the income unless imperative need demands this 
allocation be increased ; 15 per cent should be set aside for wardrobe 
expense; 12 ]^ per cent for advancement spending and 12}4 per 
cent for savings. 

These percentage divisions apply only to incomes adequate to 
cover the comfort needs of the families. Where income is less than 
adequate, another rule should be a guide to spending. This rule 
applies to all incomes, whatever their amount. It is; Buy first, 
necessities for the present; second, necessities for the future; third, 
comforts for the present; fourth, comforts for the future; fifth, 
luxuries for the present; sixth, luxuries for the future. If spending 
is conducted in this order, want is seldom encountered. It is the gen- 
eral practice among the uninformed and unthinking to buy neces- 
sities for the present, comforts for the present, and luxuries for the 
present, increasing purchases as income and credit permit, without 
thought of the needs of the futiire. 

THE BASIC NECESSITIES 

Warm shelter, adequate nourishment, presentable clothing, and 
transportation to work for the wage earner are the basic neces- 
sities. These are the first items to finance from income. Frequently, 
families spend such a large part of the income for these necessities 
that the remainder of income cannot be made to cover the cost of 
items included imder advancement spending, operation of the 
home, and savings that the organization of our modem society 
makes imperative to our welfare: pleasure, education, reading 
material, vacations, telephones, electric lights, doctor and dentist’s 
services, other items of personal grooming, insurance that relieves 
of worry concerning the future, beauty and comfort in our homes, 
etc. 

Necessities shoxfid be considered as those items without which 
life cannot be maintained and income cannot be produced. They 
are of first importance because all other items are dependent 
upon life and income but without the second group of items, the 
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comforts and luxuries, life and income lose their significance. It is 
plain to be seen, then, that if we spend too much, that is, more 
than we can afford, of income avai^ble to us, for necessities, we 
are cheating ourselves of enjoyment that rightly belongs to us. 
That IS why it is important to know what relation ear ownership 
has to the amount of rent we can afford to pay; how much the 
pnce of fuel will raise the cost of shelter if a house is rented im- 
heated; whether the wage earner can afford to buy lunches down- 
town or whether lunches should be carried from home and if it is 
impossible to carry lunches, or impractical, how they can be 
bought in restaurants and the budget still be kept in balance. 

CLASSIFICATIONS 

Follomng is the dassificatlon of items usually included in family 
and personal budgets as we will refer to them: 

Shelter for the renter includes rent, fuel, and sometimes water 
rent. Shelter for the home owner includes interest on the mortgage, 
property insurance, upkeep of the property, fuel, water rent, taxes, 
spedal assessments if any, and a two per cent depreciation charge 
against the dwelling per annum. 

The food allowance must cover the cost of groceries, meat, dairy 
products, fnuts and vegetables, lunches for the wage earner, any 
meals eaten outside of the home. 

Operation of the home includes fuel for cooking, light, telephone, 
soaps and other cleaning supplies, laundry, maid or other help in 
the home, transportation for the wage earner, household replace- 
ments, any equipment needed in the home for the production of 
income. 

Wardrobe expense covers the cost of new garments for the ward- 
robes, dry cleaning, shoe repair, fur storage, remodeling and 
repairing clothes 

Savings covers money invested in a homo, bank deposits, life, 
endowment, annuity, and hospitalization insurance, social security, 
government bonds and other equally riskless investments. 

EXTRA-BUDGETARY EXPENSE 

The orgamzation of modem society has seemed to jt 

necessary for many to own cars who cannot, according to the 
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standard percentage division of income, afTord to own cars and for 
whom the cost of car operation and replacement cannot be made to 
fit into the allowance for operation of the home if the budget is to 
be kept in balance. 

Many, being uninstructed in the management of personal finance, 
put ofT the accumulation of funds for college education for the 
children until time, or almost time, for the children to graduate 
from high school. Competition among young people for jobs has 
made college education increasingly dearable for young people and 
families have practiced mean economies to meet the emergency of 
this high-cost, imminent need. Planned spending can eliminate this 
emergency and consequent impoverishment for parents foreaghted 
enough to include education for the children in the family budget at 
the time it should become one of the items of monthly expense; 
that is, while the children are infants. For those who must meet 
the emergency with nothing but current income, a budget will dis- 
tlngmsh leptiraate economics from the \mnecessary. 

The problem of dependents outade the immediate family upsets 
many budgets and robs individuals of freedom to pursue a normal 
course of life. This awkward expense can best be handled after a 
spending diagram has been drawn. 

The examples of unwieldy expense burdens that must be borne 
by those whose incomes are of an amount that almost prohibits 
their possibility, arc without number and those who find them- 
selves with such financial burdens will profit by following a rule 
different from the general rule for the distribution of income. That 
rule is to regard any awkward expense burden as extra-budgetary 
expense, to distribute such expense equally through the twelve 
months of the year. The monthly, extra-budgetary expense should 
be subtracted from gross income. The remainder, or net income, 
should be regarded as the only income available for distribution and 
the budget should be based on this net income and divided accord- 
ing to the standard outline. 

IllustTaiion: John and Mary are newlyweds. They have an 
income of $120 per monttu In. ooiei: tA cam. this Iucacoa, Johxi. 
must drive a car and pay the expenses of car operation from his 
own pocket. He drives on the average of 1,000 miles a month. The 
cost of this transportation is around $1 a day or $30 a month 
including both current and seasonal costs of car operation. 
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Transportation is one of the items falling into the division of 
operation of the home and the standard division of the budget 
indicated should receive not more than 10 per cent allocation of 
income Ten per cent of $120 a month is $12 a month. This $12 a 
month must cover the cost of ntifities and cleaning supplies as well 
as transportation. But, if the cost of transportation alone is $30 a 
month, It appears the standard of living possible for this young 
couple must be hopelessly out of balance and that many items 
usually included in family budgets must be eliminated. But, John 
and hlary do not know where to begin the eliminations. There is 
no guide to show them where to emphasize spending and where to 
curtail it Their spending becomes bit-and-misg and they become 
dissatisfied with a life charactenzed chiefly by economies. 

How much more satisfactory it would be for John and Mary to 
subtract $30 as extra-budgetary etpense, from $120 gross income, 
and base a balanced spending program on the net income of $90 a 
month. In this way, slight deductions are shaved from every 
division of the budget and the newlyweds know exactly what they 
can aflord for each division of the budget without unduly skimp* 
ing any. The same method b used in the case of a dependent rela* 
tive, educational expense, debt payment, the purchase of furniture 
or equipment on the installment plan, etc. Perhaps illness makes it 
necessary for a family that cannot afford a maid, to include such 
service in the budget for a number of weeks or months Treat such 
emergency expense as extra-budgetary for the duration of the 
emergency. The rule is: Gross income minus extra-budgetary 
expense equals the net income to be divided according to the 
standard percentage division of incomes. 

OUTLINE FOR FAMILY OF TWO 

When a family of two has an incomo of $120 a month and no 
extra-budgetary obligations, it b suggested that the following spend- 
ing outline be revised to meet the individual situation and inclina- 
tions: shelter with heat $35; food including lunches for the wage 
earner $35; wardrobe expense $15; savings from which insurance is 
paid $10; advancement spading $13; operation of the home 
including transportation for the wage earner, utilities, and house- 
hold supplies, $12 per month. 
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When the income is $150 a month, we suggest the spending 
outline for an income of $120 a month be followed if the family 
operates an automobile and that $30 a month be allocated to car 
costs. We would suggest this car allowance be broken down as 
follows: $3 per week for gas, oil, and other small current costs. 
This is $13 per month ance one twelfth of a year which is an 
average month, contains four and one-third weeks. If $3 a week or 
$13 a month is used for runm’ng costs of the car, $17 a month can 
accumulate for such seasonal expense as car insurance, license, 
repairs, changes of oil, etc. 

WHEN HUSBAND AND WIFE WORK 
One very important point to bear in mind is that an income 
earned by two members of the family will not go as far with the 
same perfection of management as will an income earned by only 
one member of the family. With increasing frequency we find both 
husband and wife contributing to family income. Sometimes the 
wife’s earnings are of sufficient amount to justify the employment 
of help in the home to substitute for the service the wife is unable 
to give because of her empIo>inei{t outside of the home. In such 
instances, if we subtract the cost of hired help from the wife's 
income and then subtract the amount of her occupational expense 
(lunches, transportation and greater wardrobe e.xpense) we can 
figure in dollars and cents her contribution to combined income. 
But even then we do not get a reliable picture of the rituation for 
there is no baas for measuring the a-alue of a wife’s interest in her 
home in comparison with the interest contributed by the Iiired help. 
Such interest has an aesthetic as well as an intrinsic value. 

An arbitrary rule regarding this financial atuation is that the 
combined incomes of husband and wife can be expected to go only 
two thirds as far in suppljdng dedrable goods and seiaices for 'the 
family as an income of equal amount earned by only one member 
of the family. Howe^'er, when only material benefits are considered 
this is not always true. Often we find a wife who not only manages 
her home with equal if not superior efficiency to the effidency dis- 
played by another wife who has no responsibility beyond her 
home, but who also makes a necessary contribution in dollars and 
cents to the material comfort required by her family. These women 
are, howe^'er, the exception rather than the rule and they are 
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paying a high price in the sacrifice of self to the interests of the 
famil y group. Theu- efficiency is responsible for the added elasticity 
of the money income they contribute to the family treasury. 

The rule that states combined incomes of husbands and wives 
will go only two thirds as far as identical incomes earned by only 
one membCT of the family is based on the supposition that an 
employed wife does not have time to practice money saving, careful 
shopping, or to prepare low-cost meals; that she must buy Iimches 
and pay transportation; that an office wardrobe is more expensive 
than a homemaker’s wardrobe; that personal grooming is more 
expensive; that she hasn’t time to do the mending; that she hasn’t 
energy required to entertain at home and that it is considerably 
more expenave to entertain away from home. 

BUYING A HOME 

Be that as it may, thousands of young wives are worldng and 
contributing to the family treasury in an effort to build up savings 
to be used later as a down payment on a home. A few rules will 
help these young enthusiasts as well as others contemplating the 
purchase of homes. Conservative money lenders tell us that two 
and one-half times the yearly income should be considered as 
mj^ximpm for the purchase price of property to be occupied as a 
home by the purchasers. They say that safety requires at least 
one fifth of the purchase price as a down payment and that the 
ideal should be not less tlmn one third as a down payment. How- 
ever, all sorts of contrary philosophies are being expresed and put 
to the test. The government recommends the purchase of homes 
with as little as one tenth of the purchase price as a down payment. 

It is possible to get a home financed under the government’s 
FHA pl^ through the most conservative lending institutions. But, 
usually, these conservative lendos do not keep such mortgages in 
their own reserves. They sell them quickly to real estate brokers. 
This eliminates the protection for the purchaser usually enjoyed 
by those who finance through conservative lending institutions on 
the plan recommended by those institutions. The purchaser, if he 
later needs any special consideration, wall not dealing with 
friends but with absolute strangers whose whole interest usually is 
their own maximum, legal profit. 
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One conservative lending Institution sets up the following rules 
for the purchaser’s protection: The purchaser should have, in addi- 
tion to the down payment of from one fifth to one third of the 
taxable valuation of the property, other liquid assets equal in 
valuation to the amount of the mortgage. These might include the 
c ash value of insurance policies, stocks, bonds, equity in other 
property, <*as.h value of automobile and other personal property, 
bank accounts, postal savings deports, etc. Such liquid assets 
would protect the purchaser in event of almost anything short of 
death. To protect the investment against death of the wage earner, 
insurance equal to the amount of the mortgage should be taken 
out on the wage earner’s life in excess of the insurance listed as 
assets to protect the investment in case of disaster other than 
death of the wage earner. 

In making plans to buy a home remember costs, other than 
monthly payment on the mortgage, correspond with rent payments 
for the nonproperty owner. Payments on the mortgage are per- 
manent savings. Each payment adds to the estate. The property 
ownership costs for which one gets nothing but receipts that cor- 
respond in value to rent receipts are the costs that should be totaled 
to determine shelter charges. A family pays rent whether it rents 
from a landlord or rents from itself. A family renting a heated 
apartment pays all costs, in one Itunp sum, once a month. The 
family owning its home pays the items that make up the rent costs 
at various times of the month and the year. Taxes are usually paid 
once or twice a year. Property insurance is paid once in three years. 
Fuel should be bought in the fall before the seasonal rise in price. 
Water rent may be paid once a month or, perhaps, once or twice a 
year. Interest on the mortgage is paid once a month when the 
payment on the mortgage is made. Upkeep costs are continual. 
Large upkeep costs are also seasonal. To find the amount of rent 
you pay if you are a home owner, total these costs for the year and 
divide by twelve. You can then determine whether you are getting 
as much for yoxir money when you rent from yourself as when you 
rent from someone else. Having demands in your locality will 
probably determine the answer. Two per cent per year on the 
original cost of the home should be deducted as depreciation, and 
another item of home ownership cost is the amount of interest the 
invested capital does not earn. 
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ADVANCEMENT 

The advancement division of the budget is the division into 
which fall all of the items of expense not covered in shelter, food, 
operation of the home, wardrobe, and savings divisions- It is often 
referred to as the miscellaneous division of spending. Miscellaneous 
spending is a bad term to use in connection with advancement 
costs, for miscellaneous spending could very well include a pair of 
stoclangs, lunch downtown, a new gadget for the kitchen, etc. 
The wardrobe allowance should cover the cost of stockings. The 
pnce of lunches comes from the food allowance. Gadgets for the 
kitchen, coming under the head of household equipment, should be 
paid for from the allowance for operation of the home. So, you see, 
advancement spending is something more than miscellaneous 
spending. 

The advancement allowance is divided into three main diviaons, 
each of which has several subdivisions. The three main divisions 
are: personal care; contnbutlons and dues; personal pleasure, 
comfort and luxury. 

Under personal care are listed all of the items of personal groom- 
ing as well as doctor, dentist, hospitalization insurance (unless you 
prefer to include this with savings), and often— vacations. 

Under contributions and dues we include: church, charity, 
benevolences of every kind, gifts, dues. 

The third main division of the advancement allowance includes: 
personal spending allowances for members of the family, education, 
development of hobbies, reading material, all cultural pursuits, 
pleasure and entertainment, etc. 

Personal allowances follow no set budgetary pattern. When at all 
possible, every member of the family should have a personal 
allowance. It is extremely important that children be taught the 
value of money and correct attitudes toward money and con- 
structive philosophies regarding it. The only way for children to 
learn these lessons is through practice in money distribution. 

FAMILY ALIXJWANCES 

As soon as a child recognizes that money may be exchanged for 
desirable goods and services, that w, as soon as a child has learned 
to ask for coins, be or she b ready for a first lesson in personal 
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finance. Some children are aware that a dime will buy candy. 
These children need to know that a dime will also buy a loaf of 
bread, a streetcar ride, a toy, a book, crayons, etc. This is the 
beginning of their training in comparative values. 

Every child should be given an allowance as early as it is pos- 
sible for him or her to distinguish between coins and to count. 
From the very first, a child should bo taught to put aside a part 
of the income (or allowance) for things necessary to his well- 
being; a part for things necessary to his pleasure; a part for others; 
a part for the future. That usually means that when a child has an 
allowance part of that allowance is dedicated to Sunday school col- 
lections or other giving; part is for the indulgence the child chooses 
for himself; part is put in the coin bank; part is saved in a separate 
fund for some article of clothing the child enjoys wearing. 

A child whose judgment is developed at an early age and whose 
vision is trained to discern beyond the present moment to an 
ultimate personal advantage is a child who is trained for future 
adult success. 

Personal allowances for wives are important Items in family 
budgets. This is especially true when wives have been wage earners 
before their marriages. The importance of a husband's personal 
allowance is seldom disputed. Women often are given unlimited 
credit and sUll resent the lack of independence a little cash, for 
which they would have to account to no one, would pve them. 

Frequently, in case of modest income, it is found practical and 
wse to divide the advancement allowance into a small fund for 
family needs falling into this division of the budget and into per- 
sonal allowances for the husband and wfe, making each responsible 
for his and her personal needs that must be financed from the 
advancement allowance. This takes care of the problem of the hus- 
band who smokes up the entire allowance for family advancement 
spending and of the wfo who spends more than a fair share on 
bridge, beauty, or personal hobbies. 

Thus, if the family can afford $3 a week or $13 a month for 
advancement spending, our suggestion is to allow $1 a week for 
such items as magazines, gifts, and entertainment of friends; $1 
for the wife’s personal allowance in addition to her clothes allow- 
ance; $1 for the husband's personal allowance in addition to money 
for lunches and for transportation to and from work. 
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ESTIMATED INCOME 

When there is no fixed monthly income but there is some basis 
for estimating what the yearly income will be, the budgeter must 
be careful to use a minimum, rather than a maximum, estimate for 
a basis for drawing the family budget. This applies particularly to 
incomes derived from commissions. Estimate the lowest possible 
raimmum income that can be expected for the year and divide this 
figure by twelve to get the income figure for the monthly budget. 
When income far exceeds this monthly figure of the estimated 
income, be a pessimist. Stick to the figure estimated as the basis 
for the monthly budget. When commissions drop off and the 
estimated figure is more than the cash taken in, be an optinust. 
Use cash plus credit equal to the estimated income. If, at the end 
of the year you have accumulated a balance in the bank greater 
than the savings your budget called for, it may be you can safely 
increase the minimum estimate for the following year. Success 
depends upon making that estimated figure low enough to eliminate 
the hazard of any emergency or disaster that may befall you during 
the year. That is, fixed expenses that cannot be quickly changed, 
must be in line with the most unpromising conditions resaon* 
ably can be anticipated when incomes derived from commissions 
are budgeted. 

LIVING EXPENSES 

It was indicated earlier that it is ideal when a single person is 
able to keep the cost of board, room, laundry, and transportation to 
and from work within the limit of 60 per cent of the income. Often, 
however, this cannot be done. Many incomes will pay only for 
these necessities. 

When living expenses absorb only 50 per cent of the income, 15 
per cent is left for wardrobe cepense, 15 per cent for advancement 
spending, both current and seasonal, and 20 per cent is available 
for savings. When living expenses absorb more than 50 per cent 
of income, or less than 50 per cent of income, it is possible to keep 
the allocations for the other three divisions of the angle person’s 
budget in balance by subtracting the amount of living expense from 
the gross income and allocating 40 per cent of the remainder to 
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savings, 30 per cent of the remander to wardrobe expense, 30 per 
cent of the remainder to advancement spending. 

THE FOOD DOLLAE 

Anyone, either single or married, who buys food and prepares 
meals at home, will have a f^ly well-balanced diet if he follows 
the rule of dividing every food dollar so that one fifth is spent for 
fnuts and vegetables that are in season; one fifth is spent for 
milk and cheese; one fifth is spent for meat, fish, and eggs; one 
fifth is spent for bread and cereals; one fifth is spent for fats, 
sugar, and other groceries. Often, however, in situations of very 
low income, especially when there are children in the family, it is 
necessary to use one third of the entire food allowance for milk in 
order to provide against nutritional deficiencies. 

SPENDING TRENDS 

Engel’s Laws outline the general trend in spending with fluctua- 
tions in income. They ore: (1) As the income of the family increases, 
a smaller percentage is expended for food. (2) As the income of the 
family increases, the percentage expended for clothing remains 
about the same. (3) The percentages for rent, fuel, light, remain 
about the same no matter what the income. (4) As the income 
increases in amount, a constantly increasing percentage is expended 
for education, health, recreation, amusements, etc. 

FURNITURE 

When either a angle or a married person establishes a home, about 
three months’ salary is about the proper amount to spend for fur- 
niture unless money for this particular purpose has been accumu- 
lated in excess of this amount. It should, however, be borne in mind 
that aside from permanent savings the individual or the family 
building for financial security should collect as quickly as possible 
an emergency fund equal to one half the yearly income to protect 
against any emergency that may arise to demand quick rash or to 
interrupt income. 
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YOUR BUDGET AND THE WAR 
Of necesatj’, a wartime budget must differ from one used in 
peacetime. Although we earn more money than in normal times, 
the standard of living is lowered, and because of the many taxes 
we pay, only a part of what we earn is really ours. Using the fore* 
going discusaons as a basis, and altering this basis to suit wartime 
needs, the following budgets have been designed as suggestive 
spending outlines. 


Zkooue of J150 Psi ifovra 



Three in Famay* 

Four in Family’ 

Five in Family* 

Withholding Tax 

) 4.80 

6 2.80 

$ 2.S0 

War Bonds 

1800 

15 00 

IS.OO 

Soma] Security 

1.60 

3 50 

1.50 

EcBpitalixiUoa Insur* 

aace 

1.90 

1.90 

1.90 

Transportation 

560 

5.50 

5 50 

Shelter ineluduie heat 

35 00 

SO.OO 

35 00 


^00 

65 00 

70 00 

Operation of home 

6i0 

6 90 

5.10 

Wardrobe expense 

12.70 

10 00 

10.00 

Savings 

7.40 

Kone except 
War Bonos 

None except 
War Bonds 

Advancement spending 

900 

11.40 

1320 


> Two sdults, one child 

* Two sdults, two cbildrm. 

* Two adults, three children. 
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Income op J300 Per Month 



Three in Familjr 

Four in Family 

Five in Family 

Withholding Tax 

$35.80 

$27.50 

$19.20 

Additional for taxes 

6 SO 

No allocation 

No allocation 

War Bonds 

30 00 

SO.OO 

30.00 

Social Security 

2.50 

2 50 

2.50 

Hospitalization Insur- 
ance 

1 1.S0 

1.90 

1.90 

Transportation 

6.60 

6.50 

6.50 

Shelter including heat 

60.00 

50.00 1 

45.00 

Food including lunches 

65 00 

80.00 

98.00 

Operation of home 

16 00 

15.00 

15.00 

Wardrobe expense 

2500 

30.00 1 

SO.OO 

Savings 

30.00 

21.30 

19A0 

Advancement spending 

32.40 

36.30 

33.50 


Income op $500 Per Month 



Three In Family 

Four in Family 

Five in Family 

Withholding Tax 

$82.70 

$73 60 

$64.30 

Additional for taxes 

13.20 

No allocation 

No allocation 

War Bonds 

60.00 

50.00 

60.00 

Social Security 

2.60 

2 50 

2.50 

Hospitalization Insur- 
ance 

1.90 

1.90 

1.90 

Car operation 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

Shelter including heat 

80.00 

80.00 

70 00 

Food including lunches 

79.30 

100X0 

109.00 

Operation of home 

30X0 

30.80 

34.30 

Wardrobe expense 

40X0 

45 00 

60.00 

Savings . . 

40X0 

35.00 

40 00 

Advancement spending 

60.40 

- 61.00 

48.00 


















USEFUL MISCELLANY 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW 

Originally, parliamentary law patained to a parliament, that of 
England, and had almost the force of law. Now the expresrion is 
used to indicate the forms of procedure used in conducting meetings 
or debates. 

As m Great Britain, the rules obsened in Parliament are gen- 
erally used as a model for the orderly management of a public or 
formal meeting, so in the United States, the rules followed in 
Congress are generally adopted as a pattern for procedure. There 
are manuals of parliamentary law which can be obtained at almost 
any bookstore or public library. Frequently, the constitution of a 
society names some one partic^armanual as final resort for settle- 
ment of any dispute that may arise. 

Some acquaintance with parliamentary law should be possessed 
by everybody. No meeting can have much success in accomplishing 
purposes unless conducted by a chairman who knows the rules 
and with members who are ready to accept them and abide by the 
rulings of the Chair. Without some standard of procedure, a meeting 
of citizens to organize a protest against their town’s government 
would resemble a crowd of boys in a field organizing a football 
game Everybody would talk at once, and the loudest voice would 
prevml. To ascertain and express the will of the meeting would he 
a tedious and disorderly proces. 

In the case of such a meeting as the one spoken of above, pro- 
cedure is ample. Someone who is taking the lead will act as chmr- 
man in calling the meeting to order. He may occupy so strong a 
position of leadership as to enable him to assume the chairmanship, 
or he may call for nominations and take an aye-and-no vote of 
those present. In such a meeting, it is practically a certainty that 
the persons who called and organized it will be ready with some- 
thing in writing, as a petition or protest, upon which the meeting 
is to act. In all probability, after full and free discussion, a com- 
mittee would be named to present the paper to the city govern- 
ment, The meeting would adjourn spontaneously rather than 
formally. 
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A meeting to effect a permanent ©ionization is not quite such a 
ample matter. First, a temporary chairman has to be found. As a 
rule, there is someone among those present to whom the position 
falls almost automatically. If there are groups or factions in the 
assembly, it may be necessary to put the choice of a temporary 
chairman to a vote. On taking the chair, the temporary presiding 
officer appoints a secretary pro tern., to make minutes of the 
meeting. 

The speed with which matters then move depends upon the 
definiteness and unanimity of purp(»e of those assembled. It may 
be possible to go right ahead with the adoption of a constitution 
and election of officers; or it may be necessary to appoint or elect 
a committee to draft a constituUon and by-laws, to be submitted 
at a later meeting, and perhaps to name a committee to present 
nominations. 

If full preparations have been made, and the meeting is ready to 
proceed with permanent orgara'zation, the first step is to have the 
purpose of the meeting definitely stated; preferably in the form of 
a motion, declaring it the objective of the meeting that a society 
for certain purposes is to be formed— athletic, social, political, or 
whate\’ef it may be. 

Then if a constitution has already been drafted, it can be sub- 
mitted for debate leading up to a vote. The temporary chairman 
engineers the proceedings with what skill he has to keep the 
machinery running smoothly. It may be possible to vote upon the 
constitution as a whole and at once, or it may have to be taken 
article by article, or even clause by clause. Such action may be 
called for through a motion by any person present. The motion is 
voted on, and the action called for is taken. After the constitution 
and by-laws have been voted on, article by article, the chairman 
asks for further'amendments, if any are to be proposed; he then 
calls for a vote upon the constitution as a whole, and with passage 
of such a motion, the constitution is declared to have been adopted. 

The consqVufion of a society is the statement of its aims and 
purposes, and the code of rules, by wHch its members are bound. 
It may be complete in itself, or it may be supplemented by a set 
of by-laws. When there are both constitution and by-laws, the 
loTmer contains the fundamental provisions and the latter embodies 
the particular rules of action. 
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Each section of the constitution is called an OTltcle. The first 
article usually states the name and object of the association, but 
sometimes these are separated, the name being gi\'en in Article 
One, the purpose in Article Two In following articles, the require- 
ments of membership are stated; officers and thelrl duties; commit- 
tees, meetings, and the method of amending the constitution. 

The by-laws would cover such spedfic details of club government 
as penalties for nonattendance at meetings, use of library or loctcr 
room, and the code of conduct for members. 

Items that might he placed either in the constitution or in the 
by-laws (but preferably in the former) are; Under Meel{ng$, the 
quorum required, the order of buaness to be followed, and the 
authonty to be resorted to in case of disputes as to parliamentary 
law; under ilf embers, the privileges and responsibilities of members, 
the fees and dues to be paid; under 0£ims, a full statement of the 
duties of each; under Committees, a statement of duties, and 
regulations as to the making of reiiorts. 

The customary order of buaness is: Calling of the roll by the 
secretary, for the record of attendance; reading of the minutes of 
the lost meeting; reports by committees; unfinished business; new 
business: adjournment. 

The presiding officer is, as (be words imply, the one who admin- 
isters this parliamentary law. It is he who directs the program of a 
meeting. He rules on all questions of order. He decides who “has 
the floor,” or the pri^alege of speaking. When motions are made, it 
is the pre»dmg officer who puts them; that is, calls for the \ote. 
If a motion is improperly made, it is he who corrects the procedure. 
He has not only the power and the duty of regulating discussion, 
but a great trust in keeping the debate on fair grounds. He prevents 
discusdon from rambling ineffidcncy: he is bound, sometimes, to 
incur the displeasure of members who think he is restricting their 
remarks too closely. When two or more members address the chair 
at once, he accepts the responsibility of recognizing one and 
holding the others hack; and in this way, he can, if he so desires, 
shape the discusrion pretty much Ws own way. A good preading 
officer is firm but absolutely fair; Instead of trying to swing the 
discusrion to suit his own ideas, he confines his elTort to an impartial 
direction o! the debate so that the true mil ot the members may 
be ascertained and executed. 
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Important motions arc often presented to the secretary in mit- 
ing, so that there may be no mistake as to the terms in which they 
are made. If the motion is made orally from the floor, the secretarj’ 
wntes it down, so that it may be referred to as need arises. Thus 
when the presiding officer puts the motion, he may call upon the 
secretary to read it, and then say: “The motion as read by the 
secretary has been made and seconded.” He then calls for remarks. 
If amendments are offered, the secretary jots them down. Any 
member may ask to have the motion read again or to have amend* 
menu repeated. The person making a motion or submitting an 
amendment may withdraw it at any time prerious to presentation 
by the Chair. 

When the presiding officer thinks discussion has gone far enough 
and nothing more is to be forthcoming, he may ask: “Are you 
ready /or the question?" If memba^ are silent, he assumes they 
are ready to vote, and proceeds to present the question for ayes and 
noes. If a member rises to make further remarks, the presiding 
officer gives him the floor. Or possibly members answer: “Ready! 
Ready,” and then the question is promptly put and the meeting 
process to further business. 

Summing up, the procedure on a motion is this: A member ad- 
dresses the Chair. The Chair recongizes the member. The member 
says, “Mr. Chairman, I move . . .” Another member addresses the 
Chair, and the Chair recognizes him, whereupon he says “Mr. 
Chairman, I second the motion.” Or if two or more members rise 
and address the Chair simultaneously, the Chair recognizes one or 
the other, according to his own judgment. 

The chairman then restates the motion or has it read by the 
socrctaiy, and places it before the meeting for discussion. He may 
say, "Has anyone any remarks to make upon the motion before 
the house? If rot, we shall proceed to a vote." He then calls for 
the ayes and the noes. Or, if there is discussion, when it begins to 
lag— or if it geU too hot— he says that, unless there is objection, he 
shall consider further discussion useless and put the motion to 
a vote. 

The preading officer also dedarcs the minutes adopted if, after 
asking, *‘Has anyone any objection to the minutes as read, or any 
corrections or alterations to suggest," there is no reply. He then 
says, “You have heard the minutes as read by the secretarj’, and 
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as no objections or corrections are offered, I declare them approved 
as read. The secretary will enter them upon the books." 

A competent presiding officer never interrupts a member who 
has the floor unless the speaker is out of order — that is to say, 
violating the rules in some manner. In such a case, be declares the 
member to be out of order, and states why. He takes no part in the 
discussion himself unless, wishing to do so, he relinquishes the Chair 
to another officer. After that he moves down to a place on the 
floor, among the members, and addresses the Chair. 

In a club or society, or a board of directors, a good presiding 
officer is a treasure. It is also important to have a competent sub- 
stitute to take his place when he is unable to act. The common 
idea that almost anyone will do for vice-preadent is bad, because 
the vice-president takes the president’s place when the president 
is absent, and he should be fully capable of taking over the duties 
of the presidency. 

Further details of formal procedure: 

There is a fixed, scientific order for all parliamentary action. 

When a motion is before the house, these actions are in order: A 
motion to amend the motion; a motion to amend the amendment; 
a motion to refer the matter to a committee for report and recom- 
mendation; 3 motion to postpone action until a stated time; s call 
for the previous question, a vote on the original motion; a motion 
to lay the matter on the table, or postpone it indefimtely. 

A motion must come to one of these settlements. 

An amendment to an amendment is susceptible to no further 
change. It must be voted down before other amendments can be 
considered. 

If a member, having presented a motion, asks to withdraw it, and 
no objection is made, the presiding officer may declare it with- 
drawn. If objection is made, the request for withdrawal must be 
debated and finally settled by a vote. 

A person nominated for office may refuse the nomination. A 
member who has made a nomination may withdraw it. 

In speaking of the presiding officw, a member refers to him as 
"the Chair," as in the expression "With the consent of the Chair, 
I wish . . 

Should Che Chair be thought to have ruled wrongfy or to have 
been unfair, protest should be made by a member saying, "I rise 
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to a point of order.” The Chair says, **You will please state your 
point of order.” The member then explains why he thinks the 
procedure has been in error. The Chair may yield or deny the 
point of protest. Appeal from the decision may be made; the 
presiding ofiicer may himself conduct the discussion of the point 
or order. For final settlement, a vote may be taken. If the majority 
votes that the point of protest is well taken, the Chair must jneld. 

Sometimes, to facilitate discusaon and conclusion of a matter, 
a meeting resolves itself into a commi//fc of the ichole. The entire 
membership in attendance thus is enabled to debate more freely 
than in formal meetings. The presiding ofiicer, when a motion to 
resolve the meeting into committee of the whole is passed, cus- 
tomarily appoints a chairman of the committee to conduct the 
proceedings. The secretary of the organization, howe%'er, acts as 
secretary of the committee of the whole. A committee of the whole 
can do no business axcept to amend or adopt motions. Upon car- 
riage of a motion to rise and report, the meeting resumes its 
normal course. 

Customarily, the first person named in a list of appointees to a 
committee is expected to sen-e as chairman. If he does not call the 
committee into meeting, a majority of the members may fix a 
time and place for meeting. For committee meetings, a mvajority 
constitutes a quorum. The chairman of a committee makes its 
report to the organization. Sometimes, two reports are submitted, 
one for the majority and one for the minority. The minority 
report is entitled to a reading before the main meeting, and a 
motion may be made to substitute it for the majority report. The 
main body has free choice between the two sets of recommen- 
dations. 

A motion to adjourn is in order at any time except when a member 
is speaking or a vote is being taken. A simple motion to adjourn 
is not debatable. A motion to adjourn to a specific time or place 
may be debated. In case of a negative vote, reconsideration may 
be had. 

When argument over a motion is deadlocked, a motion to sub- 
mit the question to a committee is in order. If recomraendaUons 
by a committee are not accepted, a motion to recommit is in 
order, and upon its passage the committee is charged to prepare 
new recommendations. 
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Sometimes, to gain speed in disposing of ordinary routine mat- 
ters, the presiding officer says, “If there is no objection, I shall 
appoint a committee ... to do this or that.” Then if no member 
speaks, the presiding officer says, "It shall be entered as the action 
of this meeting,” This is an instance where silence gives consent. 

A quesfion of privilege has to do with something apart from the 
meeting’s program or order of business. When a member presents 
a question of privilege, it outranks all other matters for the time 
being It can be brought up when there is disturbance in the 
meeting room, as by the intrurion of a person not entitled to be 
present, or in connection with the well-being of members, as to 
ventilate a stuffy room or to turn on heat. 

A question of privilege is a technical subvariety of what are 
known as privileged questions. The other pnviteged questions are 
motions to adjourn or to take a recess, and to ask for the orders 
of the day—that is, to request the Chair to state what particular 
matters are scheduled for consideration at the time of the present 
meeting. 

These are fine points of parliamentary procedure that come up 
in such formal sessions as those of a legislative body rather then 
in a somewhat informal meeting, as of a club or civic organisation. 
But any meeting is more sure of success in its purpose if conducted 
by someone who has knowledge of correct procedure and ability 
to keep things running smoothly and effectively. 

COPYRIGHT LAW OF THE UNITED STATES 

Under existing United States law, copyright is the exclusive right 
of an author in his literary or artbtic work for a period of 28 years. 
Within one year before the expiration of the original term, the au- 
thor, his heirs or the proprietor of the copyright may secure a re- 
newal for the following 28 years. 

It is provided in the copyright law that the application for regis- 
tration of any work shall specify into which of the following classes 
the work belongs: 

(a) Books, including composite or cyclopedic works, directories, 
gazetteers and other compilations; (b) periodicals, including news- 
papers; (c) lectures, sermons, addresses, prepared for oral delivery; 
(d) dramatic or dramatico-muacal compositions; (e) musical com- 
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positions; (0 maps; (g) works of art, models or deagns for works of 
art; (h) repnxiuctions of a work of art; (i) drawing of plastic works 
of a scientific or technical character; 0) photographs; (k) pnnts and 
pictorial illustrations; 0) motion-picture photoplays; (m) motion 
pictures other than photoplays. 

Works that are to be sold or publicly distributed must be pub- 
lished with the copyright noUce. The notice must be in this form: 
"Copyright, 19 . (year date of publication), by (name of copjTight 
proprietor), or in the case of works specified above (f) to (k) the 
notice may consist of the letter C enclosed in a drde accompamed 
by the initials, monogram, mark or symbol of the proprietor — pro- 
vided that his name shall appear on some accessible part of the 
copies.” Immediately after publication, two copies of the best edi- 
Uon of the work may be sent to the Copyright Office, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. with an application for registration. 
If, however, the work is by a foreign citizen and is first published in 
a foreign country, no more than one copy is submitted. 

Books by American authors, or permanent residents of the United 
States, must be accompanied by an affidarit, under the official seal 
of an officer authorized to administer oaths, stating that the book 
was made and bound within the United States. Affidavit and appli- 
cation forms will bo supplied by the Copyright Office on request. 

It is not required that books of foreign origin in a language other 
than English be manufactured in the United States. A book in the 
English language published abroad may have an "ad interim” 
copyright for four months if one complete copy is deposited in the 
Copyright Office within sLvty dal’s after its publication abroad. If 
two copies of such a book, manufactured and published in this 
country, are registered during the ad interim term, the copyright 
shall be e.vtended for the full term of 28 years. 

Copyright may also be had for certain classes of work of which 
copies are not reproduced for sale. For material of this sort, a statu- 
tory fee of 51 should accompany the application for registration 
together with: (a) one complete manuscript of typewritten copy if 
the work is an oral address or a dramatic or muacal composition; 
(b) one photographic print in the case of photographs not intended 
for general circulation; (c) one photograph or other identifying re- 
production of the work in the case of works of art, drawings, or 
plastic works of a scientific or technical nature. In the of a mo- 
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tion-picture photoplay, a title and description and one print taken 
from each scene shcmld accompany the statutory fee. For a motion 
picture other than a photoplay, a UUe and description with not less 
than two pnnts to be taken from different sections of the complete 
motion picture is required. If the above works are later reproduced 
for sale, two copies must be deposited with another application and 
fee. 

The statutory fee for registraUon of a published work is $2, 
which includes the Copyright Office cerrificate under seal. For regis- 
tration of a published photo^ph where a certificate is not deared 
the fee is $1. The statutorj' tee for renewing a copyright is $1, and 
for the recording of assignments there is a ?2 char^ for each Copy- 
right Office record-book page or fraction over one-half page. 

A fordgn copyright can only be secured by complying with the 
legislation of such countries. It cannot be secured by action of the 
Copyright Office. Copyngbt in foreign countries has no effect in the 
United States. 

The original copyright term of 28 years applies also to prints and 
labels, and, similarly, the registraUon may be renewed if the appli- 
cation 13 made within one year of the expiration of the original term. 
Before the application for copyright is submitted, each print or 
label must originally bo published with a notice of copyright; if 
published without this notice, the print or label becomes dedicated 
to the public and will not be registered. Application for such copy- 
right may be filed by either author or owner. 

INVESTING MONEY 

Amateur efforts in speculation are almost always disastrous. 
The mathemaUcal chances are all against the speculator in stocks. 
Anyone who is planiung to invest money in stocks sold on the 
stock exchange should be very cauUous. There are no static rules to 
be followed. 

If stocks are bought on margin, the broker often calls for more 
margin and more margin. In this way a fortune may be depleted. 
Instead of stopping and walldng away (as one would from a gam- 
bling table where credit is not accept^), the loser usually continues 
to stake his all in the vain hope that the original loss can be con- 
verted into a profit. Most times this does not happen. The investor 
does not realize until too late that his money is irretrievably lost. 
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Poor judgment is shown when a dependable income is used to 
invest in ventures which will pay 7 or 8 per cent. It is not certain 
whether these ventures will build up the income and the investor 
takes the chance that his original income may be wiped out com- 
pletely. 

Investment conditions change from time to time and should be 
studied carefully before an investment is made. 

The higher the yield, the greater the risk. It is not always true, 
however, that if the yield is lower, the risk is lower. 

Before you invest, investigate! This is the best advice to the 
prospective investor. Reliance on one’s own judgment is not advis- 
able. Whenever possible the local Better Business Bureau should 
be consulted. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
In the following pages, a departure from common usage is made 
by presenting “The Immortal Document” as it stands today, the 
supreme law of the land, unencumbered by comment. Instead of in- 
terrupting the text with prefatory notes, giving, for example, the 
history of each Amendment, those undeniably useful supplementary 
paragraphs have been collected in a supplementary section at the 
end. Reference to the text with which each note corresponds is simple 
and e^. A few footnotes are used in the text of the Constitution 
as originally adopted, directing attention to later Amendments 
affecting the marked passages. These footnotes, however, do not 
interfere with the flow of the text as it came from the hands of the 
Founding Fathers. 

Preamble 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish tWs Constitution for the United States of 
America. 

Article 1 

Section 1 — (Legislative powers: in whom vested.) 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vest^ in a Congress 
of the Umted States, which diall oonrist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives, 
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Section 2 — (House of Representatives, how and by whom chosen. 
Qualifications of a Representative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
how apportioned. Enumeration. Vacancies to be filled. Power of 
choosing ofRcers, and of impeachment.) 

1. The House of Representatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

2 No person shall be a Representative who shall not have 
attained to the age of twenty-five years and been seven years a 
citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be 
an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several States which may be included within this Union accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, including those bound 
to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, 
three-fifths of all other persons. The actual enumeration shall be 
made within three years after the first meeting of the Congress of 
the United States, and within every subsequent term of ten years, 
in such manner as they shall by law direct. The number of Repre- 
sentatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each 
State shall have at least one Representative: and until such enu- 
meration shall be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be 
entitled to choose 3; Massachusetts, 8; Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, 1; Connecticut, 5; New York, 6; New Jersey, 4; Penn- 
sylvania, 8; Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 10; North Carolina, 
5, South Carolina, 5, and Georgia, 3.* 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, 
the Executi\ e Authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies. 

6. The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and 
other officers, and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

Seclion 3 — (Senators, how and by whom chosen. How classified. 
State Executive, when to make temporary appointments, in case, 
etc. Qualifications of a Senator. President of the Senate, his right to 
vote. President pro tem., and other officers of the Senate, how 

• See Article XIV., Amendme&ts 
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chosen. Power to try impeachments. When President is tried, Chief 
Justice to preside. Sentence.) 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, chosen by the Lepslature thereof, for sk 
years; and each Senator shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of 
the first election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into 
three classes. The "seats of the Senators of the first class shall be 
vacated at the e.vpiration of the second year, of the second class at 
the e.Tpiration of the fourth j’car, and of the third class at the 
expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen every 
second year; and if vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, 
during the recess of the Legislature of any State, the Executive 
thereof may make temporary appointment until the next meeting 
of the Legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

3. No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to 
the age of thirty years, and been nine jxars a citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be on inhabitant of that 
State for which he shall be chosen. 

4. The Vice President of the United States shall be President of 
the Senate, but shall have no vote unless they bo equally divided. 

5. The Senate shall choose their other ofiicers, and also a Presi- 
dent pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice President, or when he 
shall exercise the olTice of Prerident of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 
When sitting for that purpose, they skill be on oatli or affirmation. 
When the President of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice 
shall preside; and no person shall be convicted without the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of the members present. 

7. Judgment of cases of impeachment shall not extend further 
than to remo\*al from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy 
any ofiice of honor, trust, or profit under the United States; but the 
party convicte<l shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indict- 
ment, trial judgment and punishment, according to law. 

Section 4 — (Times, etc., of holding elections, how prescribed. One 
session in each year.) 

1. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators 
and Representatives shall be proscribed in each State by the 
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Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make 
or alter such regulations, except as to places of choosing Senators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and 
such meeting shaU be on the first Monday in December, imless they 
shall by law appoint a different day. 

Section 5 — (Membership, Quorum, Adjournments. Rules. Power 
to punish or expel. Journal. Time of adjournments, how limited, 
etc.) 

1. Each House shall be tbe judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each shall 
constitute a quorum to do business; but a small number may 
adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
attendance of absent members in such manner and under such 
penalties as each House may provide. 

2. Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, pun- 
ish its members for disorderly behavior, and with the concurrence 
of two-thirds expel a member. 

S. Each Hotise shall keep a journal of its proceedinp, and from 
time to tune publish tbe same, excepting such parts as may in 
their judgment require secrecy; and tbe yeas and nays of tbe 
members of either House on any question shall, at the desire of 
one-fifth of those present, be entered on the journal. 

4. Neither House, during the sesrion of Congress shall, without 
the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to 
any other place than that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

Section 6 — (Compensation. Privileges. Disqualification in certain 
cases.) 

1. The Senators and Representatives shall receive a compensa- 
tion for their services to be ascertained by law, and paid out of 
the Treasury of the United States. They shall in all cases, except 
treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest 
during thdr attendance at the eesrion of their respective Houses, 
and in going to and returning from the same; and for any speech 
or debate in either House tbQ^ shall not be questioned in any other 
place. 

2. No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the 
authority of the United States which shall have been created, or 
the emoluments whereof shall have been increased during such 
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time; and no person holding any office under the United States shall 
be a member of either House during his continuance in office. 

Section 7 — (House to originate all revenue bills. Veto. Bill may 
be passed by two-thirds of each House, notwithstanding, etc. Bill, 
not returned in ten days, to become a law. Provisions as to orders, 
concurrent resolutions, etc.) 

1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives, but the Senate may propose or concur with amend- 
ments, as on other bills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to 
the President of the United States; if he approve, he shall sign it, 
but if not, he shall return it, with his objections, to that House in 
which it shall have originated, who shall enter the objections at 
large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If after such 
reconsideration two-t^ds of that House shall agree to pass the 
bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other 
House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered; and if approved 
by two-thirds of that House it shall become a law. But in all such 
cases the votes of both Houses shall be determined by yeas and 
nays, and the names of the persons voting for and against the bill 
shall be entered on the journal of each House respectively. If any 
bill shall not be returned by the Prerident within ten da3rs (Sundays 
excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the same shall 
be a law in like manner as if he had dgned it, unless the Congress 
by their adjournment prevent its return; in which case it shall not 
be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives may be necessary (except 
on a question of adjournment) shall be presented to the President 
of the United States; and before the same shall take effect shall be 
approved by him, or being disapprorod by him, shall be repassed 
by two-thirds of the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
according to the rules and limitations prescribed.in the case of 
a bill. 

Section 8 — (Powers of Congress.) 

1. The Congress shall have power; 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excis^y, to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defence and general welfare 
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of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and exdses shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States. 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
sev’eral States, and with the Indian tribes. 

4 To establish an uniform rule of naturalization and imiform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States. 

6. To coin money, regulate the \*alue thereof, and of foreign coin, 
and fix the standards of weights and measures. 

6. To proMde for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities 
and current coin of the United States. 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts by securing 
for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive rights to 
their respective writings and discoimcs 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court. 

10. To define and punish pirades and felonies committed on the 
high seas, and offences against the law of nations. 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
make rules concermng captures on land and water. 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money 
to that use shall be for a longer tern than two years. 

13. To proMde and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces. 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. 

16 To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, and for goverrung such part of them as may be employed 
in the service of the United States, reserving to the States respec- 
tively the appointment of the officers, and the authority of training 
the militia according to the disdpline prescribed by Congress. 

17. To exercise exclusiv'e legidation in all cases whatsoever over 
such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cesaon of 
particular States and the acceptance of Congress, beimme the seat 
of Government of the United States, and to exercise like authority 
over all places purchased by the consent of the Legislature of the 
State in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, drydoeks, and other needful buildings. 
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18. To malce all laws which shall be necessarj' and proper for 
caroing into execution the foregoing powers and all other powers 
vested by this constitution in the Government of the United States, 
or in any department or ofTicer thereof. 

Section 0— (Provision ns to migration or importation of certain 
persons. Habeas Corpus. Bills of attainder, etc. Taxes, how appor- 
tioned. No e-xport duty. No commcrdal preference. Money, how 
drawn from Treasury, etc. No titular nobility. Ofllccrs not to receive 
presents, etc.) 

1. The migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
States now c.xisting sliall think proper to admit shall not be pro- 
hibited by the Congress, prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on sucli 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for eacl\ person. 

2. The pri\-ilcge of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, unless when in cases of rebellion or inN-asion the public 
safety may require it, 

8. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law sh.aU be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in propor- 
tion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

• 6. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
State. 

6. No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce 
or rex’enue to the ports of one State over those of another, nor 
shall vessels bound to or from one State be obliged to enter, clear, 
or pay duties in another. 

7. No monej' shall be drawn from the Treasurj- but in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law; and a regular statement and 
account of the receipts and expenditures of all public money sh.all 
be published from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility sh.all be granted by the United States. 
And no person holding any olTice of profit or trust under them shall, 
nathout the consent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title of any kind whatever from any king, prince, or 
foreign state. 

Section 10 — (SLates prohibited from the exercise of certain 
powers.) 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation, 
grant letters of marque and reprisal, coin money, emit bills of 
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credit, make anythins but g^old and rilver coin a tender in payment 
of debts, pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

2 No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any 
impost or duties on imports or exports, except what may be abso- 
lutely necessary for executing its inspection laws, and the net 
produce of all duties and imposts, Imd by any State on imports or 
exports, shall be for the use of the Treasury of the United States; 
and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and control of the 
Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty 
of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter into 
agreement or compact with another State, or with a foreign power, 
or engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent 
danger as will not admit of delay. 

Article II 

Section 1— (President; hia term of office. Electors of President; 
number and how appointed. Electors to vote on same day. Qualifi- 
cation of President. On whom his duUes devolve in case of his re- 
moval, death, etc. President’s compensation. His oath of office.) * 

1. The Executive power shall be vested in a President of the 
United States of America. He shall bold his office during the term 
of four years, and, together with the Vice-President, chosen for the 
same term, be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives to which the State may be entitled 
in the Congress; but no Senator or Representative or person holding 
an office of trust or profit under the United States shall be appointed 
an elector. 

3. The electors shall meet in tbdr respective States and vote by 
ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an inhab- 
itant of the same State with themselves. And they shall make a 
list of all the persons voted for, and of the number of votes for 
each, which list they shall sign and certify and transmit, sealed, to 
the seat of the Government of the United States, directed to the 

tA \Yte SercA*. VitsAeift . oi Vne Senate stiaTi, in t’ne 
presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the 
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certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed, and if 
there be more than one who have such a majority, and have an 
equal number of votes, then the House of Representatives shall 
immediately choose by ballot one of them for President; and if no 
person have a majority, then from the five highest on the list the 
said House shall in like manner choose the President. But in choosing 
the President, the vote shall be taken by States, the representation 
from each State having one vote. A quorum, for this purpose, shall 
consist of a member or members from two-thirds of the States, and 
a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. In every 
case, after the choice of the Preadent, the person having the greatest 
number of votes of the electors shall be the Vice President. But if 
there should remain two or more who have equal votes, the Senate 
shall choose from them by ballot the Vice President.* 

4. The Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors 
and the day on which they shall give their votes, which day shall be 
the same throughout the United States. 

6. No person except a natural bom dtizen, or a dtizen of the 
United States, at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall 
be eligible to the office of Preddent; neither shall any person be 
eligible to that office who shall not have attained to the age of 
thirty-five years and been fourteen years a resident within the 
United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his 
death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice President, and 
the Congress may by law provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inabUity, both of the President and Vice President, 
declaring what officer shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly, imtil the disability be remold or a President 
shall be elected. 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a 
compensation which shall neither be increased nor diminished dur- 
ing the period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall 
not receive within that period any other emolument from the 
United States, or any of them. 

• This clause b superseded by ArUcle XIL, Amendments. 
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8. Before he enter on the execution of his office he shall take the 
following oath or affirmation: 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of the United States, and will, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
Umted States.” 

Section 2 — (President to be Commander-in-Chief. He may require 
opinions of Cabinet Officers, etc., may pardon. Treaty-making 
power. Nomination of certain officCTs. When Preadent may fill 
v-acanaes.) 

1. The Preddent shall be Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several States 
when called into the actual service of the United States; he may 
reqmre the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of the 
executive departments upon any subject relating to the duties of 
their respective offices, and he shall have power to grant reprieves 
and pardons for offences against the Unit^ States except in cases 
of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur, and be shall nominate and and with the adnee 
and consent of the Senate shall appolat ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other 
officers of the United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by law; but 
the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior 
officers as they think proper in the President alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the beads of departments. 

3. The Preadent shall have power to fill up all vacancies that 
may happen during the recess of the Senate by granting commis- 
dons, which shall expire at the end of their next session. 

Section 3 — (President shall communicate to Congress. He may 
convene and adjourn Congress, in case of disagreement, etc. Shall 
receive Ambassadors, execute laws, and commission officers.) 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress information of 
the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as be shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
enraordiaary occasions, convene both Houses, or either of them, 
and in case of disagreement between them with respect to the time 
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of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall 
think proper, he shall receive ambassadors and other public min- 
isters; he shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, and 
shall commission all the officers of the United States. 

Section 4— (All civil offices forfeited for certain crimes.) 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United 
States shall be removed from office on impeachment for and con- 
viction of treason, bnbery or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

Article IH 

Section 1 — (Judidal powers. Tenure. Compensation.) 

The judicial power of the United Stat^ shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the 
Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good 
behavior, and shall at stated times receive for their services a com- 
pensation which shall not be diminished during their continuance 
in office. 

Section 2— (Judicial power; to what cases it extends. Original 
jurisdiction of Supreme Court, Appellate. Trial by jury, etc. Trial, 
where.) 

1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and equity 

ariang under this ConsUtution, the laws of the United States, and 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under their authority; to 
all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls; 
to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies 
to which the United States shall be a party: to controversies between 
two or more States, between a State and citizens of another State, 
between citizens of different States, between citizens of the same 
State claiming lands under grants of different States, and between 
a State, or the dtlzens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or 
subjects. ' 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and 
consuls, and those in which a State ^11 be party, the Supreme 
Court shall have, original jurisdiction. In all the other cases before 
mentioned the Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction both 
as to law and fact, with such exceptions and under such regulations 
as the Congress shall make. 
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3 The tnal of all cnmes, «ccept in cases of impeachment, shall 
be by jury, and such trial shall be held in the State where the 
said cnmes shall have been committed; but when not committed 
within any State the trial shall be at such place or places as the 
Congress may by law have directed. 

Section 3— (Treason defined. Proof of. Punishment of.) 

1 Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying 
war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confessions 
m open court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of 
treason, but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood 
or forfeiture except during the life of the person attained. 

Article IV 

Section 1 — (Each State to give credit to the public acts, etc., of 
every other State.) 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public 
acta, records, and judicial proceedings of every other State. And the 
Congress may by general laws prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Section 2— (Privileges of ciUzens of each State. Fugitives from 
justice to be delivered up. Persons held to service having escaped, to 
be delivered up.) 

1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the sevoal States. 

2. A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other 
crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in another State, 
shall on demand of the Executive authority of the State from 
which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State having 
jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labor in one State under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another shall in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service or 
bbor may be due. 

See/ioD (Admission of new States. Power of Congress over 
territory and other property.) 
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1. New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union; but no new State shall be formed or erected within the 
jurisdiction of any other State, nor any State be formed by the 
junction of two or more States, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, as well as of the 
Congress. 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States; and nothing in this Con* 
stitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the 
United States, or of any particular State- 

Section 4 — (Repubhcan form of government guaranteed. Each 
State to be protected.) 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union 
a Republican form of government, and shall protect each of them 
agmnst invasion; and, on application of the Legislature, or of the 
Executive (when the Legislature cannot be convened), against 
domestic riolence. 

Article V 

(Constitution; how amended. Proviso.) 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose of amendments to this Constitution, or, on 
the application of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the se%-eral 
States, shall call a convention for proposing amendments, which, 
in either case, shall be \'alid to all intents and purposes, as part of 
this Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourtlis 
of the several States, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as 
the one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress; provided that no amendment which may be made prior 
to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any 
manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the Ninth Section of 
the First Article; and that no State, without its consent, shall be 
deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 

Article VI 

(Certain debts, etc., declared valid. Supremacy of Constitution, 
titles, and laws of the United States. Oath to support Constitu- 
tion, by whom taken. No religious test.) 
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1. All debts contracted and engagements entered into before the 
adoption of this Constitution shall be as valid against the United 
States under this Constitution as under the Confederation. 

2 This Constitution and the lavra of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof and all treaties made or which 
shall be made, under the aulhori^ of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land, and the judges in every State shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws of any State 
to the contra^ notwithstanding. 

3. The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the 
members of the several State legislatures, and all executive and 
judicial officers, both of the United States, and of the several States, 
shall be bound by oath or affirmation to support this Constitution; 
but no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the Unit^ States. 

Artiox VII 

(What ratification shall establish Constitution.) 

The ratification of the Conventions of nine States shall be suffi- 
cient for the establishment of this Constitution between the States 
so ratifying the same. 


AMENDMENTS 
Article I 

Religious Establishment Prohibited. Freedom of Speech, of the 
Press, and Right to Petition 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
* eligion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably 
CO assemble and to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 

Article II 

Right to Keep and Bear Arms 

A well-regulated militia bang necessary to the security of a free 
State, the right of the people to Iraep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed. 
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Article IH 

No Soldier to be Quartered in Any House, Unless, Etc. 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house 
without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war but in a 
manner to be prescribed by law. 

Article IV 

Right of Search and Seizure Reffolated 
The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall 
not be \iolated, and no warrants shall issue but upon probable cause, 
supported by oath or afiirmation, and particularly describing the 
place to be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

Article V 

Provisions Concemlog Prosecution, Trial and Punishment. — 
Private Property Not to be Taken for Public Use, 
TMtbout Compensation 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital or other infamous 
crime unless on a presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, 
except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, 
when in actual service, in time of war or public danger; nor shall 
any person be subject for the same offense to be twice put in jeop- 
ardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to 
be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without just compensation. 

Article VI 

Right to Speedy Trial, TTitnesscs, Etc. 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to 
a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been committed, which dis- 
tricts shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be con- 
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fronted with the witnesses zigainst him; to have compulsory process 
for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense. 

Article VII 
night of Trial bj Jury 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall 
exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, 
and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise reexamined in any 
court of the Uiu'ted States than according to the rules of the 
common law. 

Article VIII 

Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel Punisbtnent Prohibited 

Excessive bad shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Article IX 

Rale of Construction of Constitution 

The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not 
be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

Article X 

Rights of States Under Constitution 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 

Article XI 

Judicial Powers Construed 

The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to 
extend to any suit in Jaw or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States, by citizens of another State, or by 
dtizens or subjects of any fordgn stat e , . 
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Article XII 

Manner of Choosing President and V'ice President 

The Electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by 
ballot for President and Vice R^ident, one of whom at least shall 
not be an inhabitant of the same State with themselves; they shall 
name in their ballots the person voted for as President, and in 
distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice President; and they 
shall make distinct list of all persons voted for as President, and 
of all persons voted for as Vice President, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall sign and certify, and trans- 
mit, sealed, to the seat of the Government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate; the President of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, open all the certificates and the votes shall then be 
counted; the person ha%nng the greatest number of votes for 
President shall be the President, if such number be a majority of 
the whole number of Electors appointed; and if no person have 
such majority, then from the persons having the highest number, 
not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as President, the 
House of Representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the 
President. But in choosing the Proadent, the votes shall be taken 
by States, the representation from each State ha\'ing one vote; a 
quorum for this purpose shall conast of a member or members from 
two-thirds of the States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. And if the House of Representatives shall not 
• choose a President, whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
them, before the fourth day of March next following, then the 
Vice Preadent shall act as President, as in the case of the death or 
other constitutional disability of the President. The person having 
the greatest number of votes as Vice President shall be the Vice 
President, if such number be a majority of the whole number of 
Electors appointed, and if no person have a majority, then from 
the two highest numbers on the list the Senate shall choose the 
Vice President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two- 
thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of the 
whole number shall be necessary to a choice. But no person con- 
stitutionally ineligible to the office of President shall be eligible to 
that of Vice President of the United States.* 

• See Article XX. 
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Article XIII 
Slavery Abolished 

1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction. 

2 Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

Article XIV 

Citizenship flights Not To Dc Abridged 

1. All persona bom or naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reade. No State shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or prepay without due process of law, nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws. 

Appointment of RcpresentatlTes in Congress 

2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States 
according to theur respective numbers counting the whole number 
of persons in each State excluding Indians not taxed. But when the 
right to vote at any election for the choice of Electors for President 
and Vice-President of the United States, Representatives in Con- 
gress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the members 
of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants 
of such State, being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the 
United States, or in any way abridged, except for participation in 
rebellion, or other crime, the basis of representation therein shall be 
reduced in the proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male dtizens twenty-one years of 
age in such State. 

Power of Congress to RemoTc Disabilities of United States Officials 
for Rebellion 

3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress, 
or Elector of President and Vice-President or holding any office. 
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civil or military, under the United States, or under any State, who, 
ha^^ng pre\nously taken an oath, as a member of Congress, or as 
an officer of the United States, or as a member of any State Legis- 
lature or as an executive or judidal officer of any State, to support 
the Constitution of the United States, shall have engaged in insur- 
rection or rebellion against the same, or given aid and comfort to 
the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of 
each House, remove such disability. 

What Public Debts Are Valid 

4. The validity of the public debt of the United States, author- 
ized by law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions and 
bounties for services in suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall 
not be questioned. But neither the United States nor any State shall 
assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection 
or rebellion against the United States, or any claim for the loss or 
emancipation of any slave; but all such debts, obligations, and 
claims shall be held illegal and void. 

6. The Congress shall have power to enforce by appropriate 
legislation the pro^-isions of this article. 

Article XV 

Equal Rights for White and Colored Citizens 

1. The right of the citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

2. The Congress shall have power to enforce the provisions of 
this ardcle by appropriate legislation. 

Article XVI 
Income Taxes Authorized 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on in- 
comes, from whatever sources derived, without apportionment 
among the several States and without regard to any census or 
enumeration. 
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Article XVII 

United States Senators to Be Elected by Direct Popular Vote 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years; 
and each Senator shall ha\’e one vote. The electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requiate for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State Legislatures. 

Vacancies in Senatorships, When GoToraor May Fill by Appoint- 
ment 

2. When TOcancies happen in the representation of any State in 
the Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of 
election to fill such \'acandes: I^vided, That the Legislature of 
any State may empower the Executlw thereof to make temporary 
appointment until the peop/e fill the \*acandes by e/ection as the 
Legislature may direct. 

S.'This amendment shall not be so construed os to affect the 
election or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes ^ralid as 
part of the Constitution. 


Artici£ XVIII 
liquor Probibilion Amendment 

1. After one year from the ratification of this article the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

2. The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the Legislatures 
of the several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven 
jears from the date of the submisaon hereof to the States by the 
Congress. 
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Article XIX 

Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women 

1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account 
of sex. 

2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate legislation, to 
enforce the provisions of this article. 

Article XX 

Terms of President and Vice-President to begin on January 20; 
those of Senators and Representatives, on January 3 

Section 1 — The terms of the President and Vice President shall 
end at noon on the 20th day of January, and the terms of Senators 
and Representatives at noon on the 3rd day of January, of the 
years in which such terms would have ended if this article had not 
been ratified: und the terms of their successors shall then begin. 

Section 2— The Congress shall assemble at least once in every 
year, and such meeting shall begin at noon on the Srd day of 
January, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Section 3 — If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of 
the Preadent, the Preddent elect shall have died the Vice President 
elect shall become Preadent, If a President shall not have been 
chosen before the time fixed for the beginning of his term, or if 
the Preadent elect shall have foiled to qualify, then the Vice Presi- 
dent elect shall act as Preadent until a Preadent shall have 
qualified; and the Congress may by law provide for the case wherein 
neither a President elect nor a Vice Preadent elect shall have qual- 
ified, declaring who shall then act as President, or the manner in 
which one who is to act shall be selected, and such person shall act 
accordingly until a President or Vice President shall have qualified. 

Section 4 — The Congress may by law provide for the case of the 
death of any of the persons from whom the House of Representa- 
tives may choose a President whenever the right of ehovee shall 
have devolved upon them, and for the case of the death of any of 
the persons from whom the Senate may choose a Mce President 
whenever the right of choice shall have devolved upon them. 
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Section 5— Sections 1 and 2 shall take cfTect on the 15th day of 
October followinR the ratification of this article (Oct., 1933). 

Section 6— This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratifieel as an amendment to the Constitution by legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several Stales within seven years from the 
date of its submission. 

AimcxE XXI 

Repeal of the Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amendment by Conventions 
in the Slates 

Section 1 — The eighteenth article of amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States is hereby repealed. 

Section 2 — The transportation or importation into any State, 
Temtory, or Possession of the United States for delivery or use 
therein of mtOTicating liquors, in viobtion of the laws thereof, is 
hereby prohibited. 

Section 3— This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment, to the Constitution by conventions 
in the several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submisaon hereof to the States by the 
Congress, 

NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUTION AND 
ITS AMENDMENTS 

In its original form, the Constitution, consisting of a Preamble 
and seven Articles, was ratified by a convention of representatives 
of the States, September 17, 1787. It replaced the Articles of Con- 
federation adopted in 1781. This Constitution was submitted to the 
States. Upon ratification by conventions in the thirteen original 
States, it went into eflcct on the first Wednesday in March, 1789. 

The States ratified in this order: Delaware, December 7, 1787 
(yeas 30, unanimous); Pcnmg'lvania, December 12, 1787, vote 43 
to 23; New Jersey, December 18, 1787 (>-eas 38, unanimous); 
Georgia, January 2, 1788 (j-eas 26, unanimous); Connecticut, 
January 9, 17S8, vote 128 to 40; Massachusetts, February 6, 1788, 
vote 187 to 168; Marybnd, April 23, 1788, vote 63 to 11; South 
Carolina, May 23, 1788, \-ote 149 to 73; New Hampshire, June 21, 
1788, Note 67 to 46; Virginia, June 2C, 1788, vote 89 to 79; New 
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York, July 26, 1788, vote 30 to 27; North Carolina, November 21, 
1789, vote 194 to 77; Rhode Island, May 29, 1790, vote 34 to 32- 

Vermont, not one of the original thirteen States, held a con- 
vention to vote on the Constitution and ratified it, January 10, 
1791, whereupon, on February 18 of that year, Congress admitted 
Vermont to Statehood. 

In September of 1789, Congress, in its first session, held at New 
York, submitted tweh’e amendments to the States, Ten of these 
were ratified by the States, and are known collectively as the 
Bill of Rights. 

Two of the twelve amendments failed of ratification; they 
related to apportionment of Representatives and to compensation of 
members of Congress. 

In 1810 another amendment was proposed, relating to titles of 
nobility. It was ratified by Maryland, Kentucky, Ohio, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Vermont, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire; rejected by New York, Con- 
necticut, South Carolina, and Rhode Island, thus failing of ac- 
ceptance. 

The later amendments were procl^^med as law on the following 
dates; XI, January S, 179S: XII, September 25, 18W; XIII, De- 
cember 18, 18C5; XIV, July 23, 1868; XV, March 30, 1870; XVI, 
February 25, 1913; XVII, May 31, 1913; XVIII, January 16, 1920; 
XIX, August 26, 1920; XX, February 6, 1933; XXI, December 5, 
1933. 


PROFOSCO ClOLD LaDOR AMENDMENT 
Another amendment, known as the Child Labor Amendment, 
was proposed to the State Legislatures by the Sijrty-eighth Con- 
gress, in 1924. It has been ratified by twenty-eight States, or eight 
less than the required thirty-six. 

It was ratified by Arizona (1925); Arkansas (1924); California 
(1925); Colorado (1931); Idaho (1935); Illinois (1933); Indiana 
(1935); Iowa (1933); Kansas (1937); Kentucky (ISS'O; Maine 
(1933); Michigan (1933); Minnesota (1933); Afontana (1927); 
Nevada (1937); New Hampslure (1933); New Jersey (1933); New 
Mexico (1937); North Dakota (1933); Ohio (1933); Oklahoma 
(1933); Oregon (1933); Pennsylvania (1933); Utah (1935); Wash- 
ington (1933); West Virgiiua (1933); Wisconsin (1925); Wyoming 
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(1935):— total, 28 up to Sept. 12, 1934. Ratification by 36 states is 
necessary. 

No time limit is set for ratification, but a precedent was set by 
the Supreme Court in 1921, when it ruled t^t amendments pro- 
posed in 1789, 1810, and 1861 wctc to be conadered offidally dead. 

Section 1— The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen j'cars of age. 

Section 2 — The power of the sevoal States is unimpaired by this 
article except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to gire effect to legislation enact^ by the 
Congress. 

DIGEST OF THE PURPOSES OF THE CURRENT 
FEDERAL AGENCIES 

Condensed from (he Report oj the United Slates Information Serrice, 
Tros^irfffon, D. C. Headings in capital letters indicate (Jeremment 
departments, subheadings indicate bureaus tcithin these departments. 
DEPAPTMEST OF AGRICCLTURE 

Under the Secretary of Agriculture. Created by act of Congress 
appro\*ed May 15, 1862. Purpose: To acquire and diffuse useful in- 
formation on subjects connected with agriculture in the most 
general and comprehenave sense. Covers agricultural research, ei- 
tenaon education, conservation, inarlceiing, regulatory work, 
credit, agricultural adjustment, and other means of impronng 
rural Ufe. Some of the bureaus and their functions are: 

Agricultural Adjustment Administration. (Now part of the War 
Food Administration.) Administers the national conserv’ation and 
adjustment program, pronding an ever-normal granary through 
commoditj' loans and marketing quotas; adnumsters, among other 
laws, the Sugar Act of 1937, 

Commodity Credit Corporation. (Now part of the War Food Ad- 
ministration.) hlakes loans to produces to finance the carrying and 
orderly marketmg of agncultinnl commodities. 

Farm Credit Administration. IYu\ides a credit system for agri- 
culture by making available to farmers long-term and ^ort-tom 
credit; makes loans to farmers’ co-operatu'e associations, production 
credit assodations, banks for co-opeatives. State and nation^ 
banls, agricultural credit corporations, and livestock loan com- 
panies; makes farm-mortgage loans and aids in finandng the lending 
operations of Fedanl land banks, particularly on the farm-^ebt 
refinandng program; pro\'ides short-term credit for general agri- 
cultural purposes. 
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Farm Security Administration. (Now part of the War Food Ad- 
ministration.) Enables tenants to become farm owners through long- 
term loans; conducts a rural rehabilitation proj^m of conditional 
loans to needy fanners; completes and administers homestead 
projects; pro\’ides emergency rural relief. 

Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. (Now part of the War Food 
Administration.) Administers the program of insuring wheat pops 
against all natural hazards; receives applications, collects premiums, 
i^ues policies, purchases wheat, analyzes claims, and adjusts losses. 

Rural ElcctriQcation Administration. Facilitates the introduction 
of electric sendee m rural areas not now sen’cd ; lends the entire cost 
of building rural electric distribution systems, including, where 
necessary, generation and transmission equipment. (Loans must be 
self-liquidatinc within the period of the loan, reasonablv secured, 
and amortized over a 25-year period. No loans are made directly 
to the consumer.) 

Soil ConserTation Serricc. (Now part of the War Food Adminis- 
tration.) By research, demonstration, and cooperation with soil 
conservation districts, encourages good hand use through the adop- 
tion of consen'ation farming practices, the purchase and dea*elop- 
ment of submarginal land for constructive use, the development of 
form woodlands, and the treatment of land for Hood control. 

Office of Distribution, (A part of the War Food Administration.) 
Created to formulate and cany out programs that will result in the 
food produced on American farms being a\*ailable at the place it is 
needw, at the right time, and in the proper form. 

War Food Administration. See section on Agriculture^ 
DEPARTMENT 01 CO.M.MERCE 

Under the Secretary of Commerce. Created by act of Congress 
approved February 14, 1903, as the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, By act of hlarch 4, 1931, the two departments were sepa- 
rated. Purpose: To foster, promote, and develop the foreign and 
domestic commerce, the mining, manufacturing, shipping, and 
fishing industries, and the transportation facilities of the U. S. 
Some of the bureaus and their functions are: 

Business Advisory Council. Organized by the Secretan’ of Com- 
merce in June, 1933; conrists of a representative group of business- 
men who are appointed each year and who sen'e without compen- 
sation. Serfes as a clearing house for industrial \news on govern- 
mental matters which affect business. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration. Encourages and fosters the de- 
velopment of civil aeronautics and air commerce; encourages the 
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establishment of civil airways, landing areas, and other air navi- 
gation aids and facilitira; deagnates and establishes Federal air- 
ways; acquires, operates, and maintains air navigation facilities 
along cml airways and at landing areas; provides for the control 
and protection of air traffic moving in air commerce; undertakes 
or supervises technical development work in the field of aeronautics; 
plans for the development of aeronautical facilities. 

Ciwl Aeronautics Board. Independent of the Secretory of Com- 
merce I^escribes safety standards, rules, and regulations, and has 
the power to suspend and revoke safety certificates after hearing; 
is charged with economic regulation and acddent prevention. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Under the Attorney General. Created by act of June 22, 1870. 
Purpose: To provide means for the enforcement of the Federal laws, 
to furnish legal counsel in Federal cases, and to construe the laws 
imder which other departments act. It conducts all suits in the Su- 
preme Court in which the United States is concerned^ supervises 
the Federal penal institutions, and investigates violations against 
Federal laws. The Attorney iwresents the United States in legal 
matters generally. Some of the bureaus and their functions are: 

Federal Burcaa of lavesligation. Has general cha^e of investi- 
gation of all violations of Federal laws, except counterfeiting, postal 
violations, customs violations, immigration and naturalization, and 
internal-revenue matters, and other matters not within the in- 
vestigational jurisdiction of the Department of Justice. 

Immigration and Naturalization Service. Administers the immi- 
gration and naturalization laws relating to the admission, exclusion, 
and deportation of aliens, and the naturalization of aliens lawfully 
resident in the United States; also supervises naturalization work in 
the courts. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Under the Secretary of Labor. Created by act of Congress ap- 
proved March 4, 1913. Purpose: To foster, promote, and develop 
the welfare of American wage earners, improve their working con- 
ditions, and advance their opportunities for profitable employment. 
Also directs investigation of matters pertaining to cldld welfare. 
The principal bureaus and their functions are: 

Bureau of I^bor Statistics. Collects and publish^ statistics on all 
matters pertaining to labor, including hours, earnings, conditions 
of employment, and means for promoting the welfare of wage 
earners. 

Children’s Bureau. InvesUgates and compiles reports on all 
matters pertaining to child life and child welfare; administers the 
maternal and child health services, serWees for crippled children. 
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child welfare sendees under the Social Security Act of 1035, and the 
provision of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1038 relating to child 

Dnision of Labor Standards. Develops desirable labor standards 
in industrial practice, labor law administration and labor legislation, 
and makes recommendations concerning measures deigned to im- 
prove the working conditions and economic position of wage earners. 

United States Conciliation Service. Deals with industrial contro- 
versies to bring about peaceful settlements of disputes arising be- 
tween employers and cmplo>*ccs. 

Wage and Hour and Public Contract** Divisions. (1) Wage and 
Hour Division. Enforces the wagc-and-iiour provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. Its duty is to see that employers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce or producing goods for interstate 
commerce conform to the wage and hour standards. (2) Public Con- 
tracts Division. Administers the Wnlsh-Hcaley Act requiring Gov- 
ernment supply contracts to contain certain maximum-hour, 
Tninimum-^vage, child-labor, safety and health stipulations. 

Women’s Bureau. Formubtes policies /or promoting the welfare 
of wage-earning women, increasing their efTicicncy, improring their 
working conditions, and ad\’ancing their opportunity for profitable 
cmplojTTient, 

EXECUTIVE OmCE OF THE PnCSIDENT 

Under the President. Created in accordance with the provisions 
of the Reorjjanization Act of 1939. Among other bureaus under its 
jurisdiction is: 

Dnrcaii of the Budget. An Act of Congress (approved June 10, 
, 1921) provided for a national budget s^tem, nnu placwl upon the 
Prcsulcnt the duty of transmitting to the Congress the Annual 
Budget, together with his estimates of receipts, c.vpcnditures, and 
other budgetary data. To aid the President in this duty, the same 
Act created the Bureau of the Budget, whicli— by tljo keorganiza- 
tion Act of 1939— was transferred from the Treasury Department 
to the Executive OfTice of the Prerident The functions of the Bu- 
reau are to prepare for the IVesidcnt the Annual Budget and such 
supplemental and deficiency estimates as he may from time to time 
recommend to the Congress. 

FEDER.M. COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Under the Cbajnn.sn. EsLiblfshed bj- Public Act 410. appmved 
Juno 19, 1934. Purpose; To provide for the regulation of interstate 
and foreign comrnunication by wire or radio, with a riew to more 
cfTectiye communication service. The Communications Act applies 
to nil interstate and foreign communication by wire or radio; to all 
interstate and foreign transmission by radio; to all persons engaged 
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with’n the United States In communication or transmission by 
radio, and to the licensing and regulation of radio stations and 
operators. 

FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

Under the Chairman. Established by Public Act 66, improved 
June 16, 1933, and amendments; Public Act 305, approved August 
23, 1935, and amendments. Purpose: To insure the deposits of all 
banhs which are entitled to the benefits of insurance under the law; 
to pay off the depositors of insured banks closed without adequate 
provision having been made to pay claims; to act as receiver for all 
suspended national hanks and for suspended State banks when ap- 
pointed by State authorities; to make loans or purchase assets to 
facilitate the merger or consolidation of insured banks when such 
action will avert a loss or reduce the risk to the Corporation, and to 
prevent the continuance or development ol unsafe and unsound 
banking practices. 

FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 

Under the Administrator. Established in accordance with the pro- 
vision of the Reorga,ni 2 ation Act of 1939 Purpose: To promote social 
and economic security, educational opportunities, and the health of 
the citizens of the Nation. Some of the agencies and their functions 
are: 

Food and Drug AdmlnistratioD. Enforces the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act; Tea Act; Import Milk Act; Caustic Poison Act; and 
Filled Milk Act. 

Public Health Service. This Agency is specifically charged with 
matters relating to the protection and improvement of the public 
health. Its functions are research m the cause and methods of pre- 
vention and control of disease, control of biologic products, co- 
coperation with State and other health agencies, prevention of the 
introduction of disease from abroad and the spread of disease in the 
United States, medical care of legal beneficianes, and the dissem- 
ination of health information. 

Social Secnrhv Board. Approves State unemployment compen- 
sation laws which meet the standards and requirement of the act, 
and makes grants-in-aid for administrative purposes to those States 
which have unemployment compensation laws approved by the 
Board; administers a system of old-age and survivors benefits; 
makes grants-in-aid to States for old-age assistance, aid to blind 
persons, and aid to dependent children. Promote and develops a 
uaAioual ayalcm ol ompteyment, offices and asasls in establishing 
and maintaining systems of public employment offices in the States. 
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NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY 

All the housing functions and activities of or relating to the fol« 
lo\ving agencies were consolidated into the National Housing 
Agency in February of 1942: 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board 

Federal Home Loan Bank Sj’stem 

Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 

Homo Owners’ Loan Corporation 

United States Housing Corporation 

Federal Housing Administration 

United States Housing Authority 

Defense Homes Corporation 

Dinsion of Defense Housing Coordination 

Central Housing Committee 

Farm Security Administration (with respect to non-farm hous- 
ing) 

Public Buildings Administration 
Division of Defense Housing 
Mutual Ownership Defense Housing Di\ision 
Oflico of the Administrator of the Federal Works Agency 
War and NasT Departments (with respect to liousing located 
off military or naval reservations, posts, or bases) 

There are now throe principal constituent units within the NHA: 
Federal Housing Administration 
Federal Home Loan Bank Administration 
Federal Public Housing Authority 
The NHA supenisea and directs the actiWties of the constituent 
units, and (in cooperation with A*arious other Federal agencies) the 
OfTice of the Administrator determines the need for housing for war 
workers in areas where a shortage of housing exists or impends, 
which threatens to impede the war program, and then devises ways 
and means of supplying such need. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 

OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 

Under the Liaison OfRccr. Established by administrative order 
of May 25, 1940. Status and functions further defined by adminis- 
trative order of Januarj’ 7, 1941. Purpose; To assist and advise the 
President in the discharf^ of extraordinary responsibilities imposed 
upon him by any emer^ncy aridng out of war, the threat oi war, 
flood, drought, or other condition threatening the public peace or 
safety. 

Board of War Communications. Created to coordinate all 
branches of communication to the War Program. 
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Committee on Fair Employment Practice. Created to bring about 
full utilization of the Nation’s manpower through elimination of 
discriminatory employment practices. 

Ditision ol Central AdministralWe Serriccs. Created to mam- 
tarn a central budgeting, accounting, and fiscal control system ior 
the Ofiice for Emergency Management and its essential ^encies, 
and to facilitate the operation of those agencies. 

Foreign Economic Administration. Created to unify and consoli- 
date governmental activities relating to foreign economic affairs. 

National War Labor Board. Created for the peaceful adjustment 
of labor disputes which might interrupt work contributing to the 
effective prosecution of the war. 

Office of Alien Property Custodian. Authorized to control or vest 
foreign-owned property. 

OOicc of Civilian Defense. Created to coordinate Federal, State, 
and local civilian defense relationships. 

Office of Coordinator of Inlcc-American Affairs. Created to ^ 
ordinate the Nation's cultural and commeraal relations affecting 
hemisphere war efforts. 

Office of Defense Transportation. Created to coordinate ^ns- 
portation policies and activities of Federal and private agencies so 
that transportation systems of the United States may function as 
the war requires. 

Office of Economic Stabilization. Created to control (so far as 
possible) the inflationary tendencies and the dislocations resulting 
from these tendencies which threaten the military effort and the 
domestic economic structure. 

Office of ScientiGe Research and Development. Created to assure 
adequate provision for research and sdentific and medical problems 
relating to the national defense. 

Office of War Information. Formulates and carries out programs 
of information, using radio, press, and motion pictures as mediums; 
also conducts informational and psychological warfare activities 
abroad. 

Office of Wat MobiUzation. Created to coordinate the mobiliza- 
tion of the Nation for war; and to unify and coordinate the ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government relating to foreign supply, 
foreign procurement, and other foreign economic affairs. 

War Manpower Commission. Created to assure the effective mo- 
bilization and utilization of the NaUon's manpower for war. 

War Production Board. Created to exercise genei^ direction over 
the war procurement and production program. 

War Relocation Authority. Creatw to provide for relocation, 
maintenance, and superviaon of persons removed by mihtmy order 
from designated areas. 

. War Shipping Administration. Created to secure the most effec- 
tive utilization of shipping in the prosecution of the war. 
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WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION 

Created to insure adequate supply and efficient distribution of 
food to meet war and essential civilian needs. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Reconstrnction Finance Corporation. Created to provide emer- 
gency financial assistance to agriculture, commerce, and industry. 

Solid Fuels Administration for War. Created to coordinate infor- 
mation, make recommendations, and cany out programs concerning 
production, storage, pooling, transportation, distribution, market- 
ing, and consumption of solid fuds, to maintain adequate supply for 
military, industnal, and dvilian purposes. 

FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 

This Agency provides essential public works that could not other- 
wise be provided in congested war production areas, and helps 
finance the operation of various public services. Included within the 
Agency are the Administrations for Pubbc Roads and Public Build- 
ings. 

NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY 

TWs Agency performs all Government housing activities except 
military and certain farm housing. 

OFFICE OF CENSORSHIPl 

Created to censor mail, cable, radio, and other communications 
passing between the United States and any foreign country; also 
supervises voluntary censorship of domestic press and radio. 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 

Created to stabilize prices and rents and prevent speculation, 
profiteering, and hoarding. Also raUons scarce commodities to con- 
sumers. 

PEHROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOB WAR 

Created to coordinate and centralize the Government's war 
polides and activities relating to petroleum. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 

Selective Training and Service Act of 1940. Purpose: To recruit 
manpower for the armed forces. This Act originally called for the 
annual training of not more than 900,000 men at any one time in 
the land and naval forces of the UnitM States, the classification of 
millions of others on the basis of their availability and general quali- 
fications for emergency use in military and civilian endeavors, and 
the development of a sizable reserve imposed of men trained in the 
various branches of the armed forces. On August 18, 1941, Congress 
suspended the limitation on inductions; and the restriction on terri- 
tonal use of men inducted was ranov^ December 13 of the same 
year. Amendments to the Act require the registratinn of every male 
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citizen and every other male person between the ages of 18 and 65. 
Men between the ages of 18 and 45 are liable for military service. 
PERMANENT JOINT BOARD ON DEFENSE 
Set up by Umted States and Canada to carry out studies of sea, 
land, and air problems, including personnel and materiel, and to 
consider, in the broad sense, the defense of the northern half of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

COMBINED CHIEFS OF STAFF 

Created to insure complete coordination of the war effort of Great 
Britain and the United States, and to provide for full British and 
American collaboration with the United Nations. 

INTER-AMERICAN DEFENSE BOARD 
A permanently constituted organization which studies and recom- 
mends to the 21 American Rraublics measures necessary for the 
defense of the Western Hemisphere. 

PAanC WAR COUNCIL 

Created to consider matters of policy relating to the joint War 
Effort. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

Approved July 6, 1935. Purpose: To investigate issues, facts, prac- 
tices, and activities of employers or employees in labor controversies; 
to see that employees have the right of self-organization and col- 
lective bargaining; and to prevent any person from engaging m 
unfair labor practices affecting commerce. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 

Established beginning August 29, 1935. Pu^se: To administer 
a retirement system for the payment of annuities and pensions to 
aged and disabled railroad employees, and a correlated unemploy- 
ment insurance-employment service system for railroad employees. 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Approved June 6, 1934. Purpose: Supervision of registration of 
security issues and suppression of fraudulent practices in the sale 
of secunties; supervision and regulation of transactions and trading 
in outstanding securities; regulation of public utility holding com- 
panies; supervision of indentures in the public offering of new se- 
curity issues; registration and regulation of investment companies 
and advisers; performance of certain duties in connection with cor- 
porate reorganization proceedings in the Federal Courts. 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

Approved^ May 18, 1933. Purpose: To carry out a Government 
experiment in the generation and sale of power, with authority to 
build dams, power plants and transmission lines, to develop fer- 
tilizers and to conduct a program of social and economic planning 
with the aim of promoting welfare m the Tennessee Valley. 
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POSTAL INFORMATION 

Correct postal information, if carefully followed, saves money 
and time. Too much postage is nearly as often placed on a letter or 
package as too little. An accurate scale for weighing postal matter 
is also an advantage. Following are the rates for the various kinds 
of postal matter that go out of the average office. 

Regular Letters 

These include letters either handwritten or typewritten, and 
sealed. The rate, first class, is 3 cents for each ounce or fraction 
thereof. 

For dispatch by air mail, the rate, first class, is 8 cents for each 
ounce or fraction thereof. 

Form Letters 

Form letters include those that are printed, multigraphed, mimeo- 
graphed, or produced by other mechanical processes. For twenty 
copies or more, the rate, third class, b IH cents for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof. 

Circulars, or form letters, must be identical to be mailed as 
regular third class, or bulk third class, but such circulars or form 
letters may contain a written, typewritten, hand-stamped, or 
printed date, the name of the sender (including a band signature), 
the name of the addressee, or the correction of typographical errors. 

In case form letters that are reproductions of handwriting or 
typewriting are mailed in numbers of less than twenty copies, they 
must be sent by first-class mail. If not reproductions of hand- 
writing or typewriting, they may be mailed in any quantity at the 
third-class rate. 

Printed Matter (Bulk TmRD Class) 

The limit of weight for any one piece of mail under this classifica- 
tion is eight ounces. It includes circulars and other miscellaneous 
printed matter. For less than 200 pieces, or a total weight of less 
than twenty pounds, the rate fe I cents for each two ounces or 
fraction thereof. For bulk mmling of ^0 pieces or more, or a total 
weight of twenty pounds or more, the rate is 12 cents a pound, 
but in no case may the rate be less than 1 cent for each piece of 
mail. See Bulk Matltng. 
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Catalogues and Books (Tiurd Class) 

The limit of weight for any one piece of mail under this classifica- 
tion IS eight ounces. For less than a twenty-four page catalogue or 
book, the rate is the same as for printed matter in the precedmg 
paragraph 

For twenty-four pages or more, including the cover, the rate for 
less than 200 pieces, or a total weight of less than twenty pounds, 
IS 1 cent for each two ounces or fraction thereof on each package. 

For twenty-four pages or more, including cover, the rate for 200 
or more pieces, or a total weight of twenty pounds or more, is 8 
cents per pound, but in no case may the rate be less than 1 cent for 
each piece of mail. A special book rate of 3 cents a pound plus 1 
cent up to and including 16 pounds is applied to all books of 24 
pages or more, regardless of binding, which contain no advertising 
other than incidental announcements, and no ruled or blank pages 
for records or memoranda. Over 16 pounds, the rate increases ir- 
TegulsrVy, and it is advisable to consult Postal authorities. 

Post Cards 

This classification includes both the Govenunent postal cards, 
sold at 1 cent each, and private mailing cards. The minimum size 
is 2K X 4 inches, and the maximum is 3^ x 5 ^ inches. 

Cards larger than the maximum may be mailed as third-dass 
printed matter if they do not bear the words "post card” or "pri- 
vate mailing card.” The rate for post cards is 1 cent each. 

Parcel Post (Fourth Class) 

In this classification are included merchandise, books, printed 
matter, etc. Note that printed matter of eight ounces or less, and 
books exceeding 24 pages, may be more econooucally sent as third- 
class mail. 

The size limit of parcels is 100 inches in girth and length com- 
bined. On parcels weighing less than ten pounds, which measure 
more than 84 inches but not more than 100 inches in length and 
girth combined, the mimmum postage charge is the same as the 
zone charge for a ten-pound parcel for the zone to which the 
particular parcel is addressed. See Table on opposite page. 
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Zones 

Weight £a 
pounds 

ZiOeal 

1-2 
Up to 
160 
miles 

3 

160 to 
300 
miles 

4 

300 to 
600 
miles 

6 

600 to 
1,000 
miles 

6 

1,000 to 
1,400 
miles 

7 

1,400 to 
1,800 
miles 

8 

Over 

1,800 

miles 

i 

$0.08 

$0.09 

$0.10 

$0.11 

$0.12 

$0.13 

$0.15 

$0.16 

« . . 

.09 

.11 

.12 

16 

.18 

20 

24 

.27 

S 

.09 

.12 

.14 

.18 

.23 

27 

.33 

.38 


.10 

.13 

.16 

.22 

.28 

34 

42 

.49 

5 

.10 

.14 

.18 

.25 

24 

41 

52 

.61 

fi ... 

.11 

.16 

.20 

29 

29 

.48 

.61 

.72 

7 

.11 

.16 

.22 

22 

.44 

.66 

.70 

.83 

S 

.12 

.17 

24 

.36 

.60 

.63 

.79 

.95 

9 

.12 

.18 

.26 

29 

.66 

.70 

.89 

1,06 

10 

.13 

.19 

.28 

.43 

.61 

.77 

98 

1.17 

U. 

.13 

.20 

.30 

.46 

.66 

.84 

1.07 

129 

IS . 

.14 


.32 

.50 

.72 

22 

1.16 

1.40 

IS 

.14 

£3 

.34 

24 

.77 

.99 

126 

1.61 

i4.. . . 

.15 

.24 

.36 

28 

.82 

1.06 

125 

1.63 

IS.... 

.16 

.25 

.38 

.61 

.80 

1.13 

1.44 

1.74 

16 . 

.16 


.40 

.65 

.94 

121 

1.53 

185 

ir 

.16 

£7 

.42 

.63 

.99 

128 

1 63 

1.97 

IS .. 

.IT 

£8 

.44 

.72 

1.05 

125 

1.72 

2.08 

19 

.17 

£9 

.46 

.75 

1.10 

1.42 

1.81 

2.19 

so ... . 

.18 

.30 

.48 

.79 

1.15 

1.49 

1.91 

221 

SI 

.18 

.31 

.50 

22 

121 

1 6? 

2.00 

2 42 

ss 

.19 

.33 

.53 

.87 

1.27 

1.64 

2.09 

2 53 

ss 

.19 

.31 

.65 

.90 

132 

1.71 

2.18 

2.65 

Si 

20 

.35 

.67 

.94 

1.37 

1.78 

223 

2.76 

ss... 

20 

.36 

.69 

97 

1.43 

1.85 

2.37 

2.87 

SB 

.21 

37 

.61 

1.01 

1.48 

1.93 

2.46 

2.99 

S7 

21 

.38 

.63 

1.04 

1.53 

2.00 

2.65 

3.10 

SS . . . 

.22 

.39 

.65 

1.03 

1.60 

2.07 

2.65 

3.21 

s$ . . 

22 

.40 

.67 

1.11 

1.65 

2.14 

2.74 

3 33 

so 

23 

.41 

.63 

1.16 

1.70 

2.21 

2.83 

3.44 

St. 

.23 

.42 

.71 

1.18 

1.75 

2.29 

2.93 

3 55 

SS. . 

24 

.44 

.73 

123 

1.81 

2.36 

3 02 

3 67 



.45 

.76 

126 

186 

2.43 

3.11 

3.78 


Postage charges for special handling are as follows; 10 cents for 
parcels weighing not more than 2 pounds; 15 cents for parcels 
weighing more than 2 pounds but not more than 10 pounds; and 
20 cents for parcels weighing more than 10 pounds. 
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Special D£xwery 

Special delivery rates for firstrdass mail are: 13 cents up to and 
including 2 pounds; 20 cents for matter weighing more than 2 
pounds but less than 10 pounds; and 25 cents for all matter in 
excess of 10 pounds. 

Air Mail 

For air mail, the domestic rate is 8 cents for each ounce or 
fraction thereof, irrespective of distance, except when sent to 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands of the United States, or the Canal 
Zone. The rate between Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands of the 
Umted States, and the United States is 10 cents for each half ounce 
or fraction thereof. The rate between the United States or Puerto 
Rico or the Virgin Islands and the Canal Zone is 15 cents for each 
half ounce or fraction thereof. Such postage includes the transpor- 
tation of the mail to and from the air-mail routes. 

Either air-mail stamps or ordinary postage stamps may he used 
for air mail, but if ordinary stamps are used, the letters should be 
plainly marked "Via Air Mail." 

Any domestic matter acceptable for transmission as registered, 
insured, or C. 0. D. mail may also be sent by air mail. 

Foreign raUs jor otr mail. For Canada, 8 cents per ounce or frac- 
tion thereof. For other countries, the rates vary to such an extent 
that inquiry should be made at the post office regarding them. 

Fees For Registry 

For registry indemnity not exceeding $5, 20 cents; over $5 to 
$50, 25 cents; over $50 to $75, 35 cents; over $75 to $100, 40 cents; 
over $100 to $200, 55 cents; over $2(K> to $300, 65 cents; over $300 
to $400, SO cents; over $400 to $500, 95 cents; over $500 to $600, 
$1.05; over $600 to $700, $1.16; over $700 to $800, $1.20; over $800 
to $900, $1.25; over $900 to $1000, $1.35. 

Mail matter without intrinac value, for which no indemnity is 
provided, may be registered for 20 cents. 

Postal Rates to Foreign Countries 

LeUers. 3 cents per ounce or fraction thereof to any of the fol- 
lowing: Argentina, Bolivia, Braril, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
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Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Newfoundland (including Labrador), Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, El Salvador, Spain and Posses- 
sions, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

To all other foreign destinations, the rate is five cents for the first 
ounce and three cents for each additional ounce or fraction thereof. 

Post Cards. Two cents each to the countries in the above list, and 
three cents to any country not listed. 

Printed matter. To all foreign destinadons, the rate is cents 
for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof. Samples of merchandise may 
be sent at the same rate. 

On account of technicalities and %’ariations, definite information 
should be secured at your local post office. 

Bulk Mailing 

In Section 662 of the Postal Laws and Regulations, there is 
provision for bulk mailing at a special rate. The requirements are 
as follows: 

1. Obtain a permit from your local postmaster for the use of 
this privilege. 

2. If there are 16 or more pieces of mail for one post office, the 
mmlings for each must be tied together and labeled accordingly. 
"Where there are less than 15 pieces to any one post office, those for 
each State must be tied together and labeled. 

3. Mail sent under this privilege must be left at the department 
or section of the post office where such mail is received. 

4. A form, a statement of mailing, supplied by the Post Office 
Department, must be filled out and submitted with each mailing. 

5. The rate for bulk mailing is 12 cents a pound with the ex- 
ception that if there are more than 12 pieces to the pound, in 
which case the rate b 1 cent each. There is no instance in wMch 
the postage is less than 1 cent for each piece. 


Business Reply Cams and Envelopes 
The minimum size allowed for business reply cards is 25^ x 4 
inches, and the maximum is SHt x inches. Color may be 
Used on either cards or envelopes. The face of the card or envelope 
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must accord with the form s\^ested by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Postage will be collected from the original sender when the 
replies are delivered — 2 cents for each reply card, and 4 cents for 
each reply envelope (except if mailed in the same post-office district 
in whnffi It is delivered). 

Note. In accordance with Section 610 of the Postal Laws and 
Kegulations, a permit must be obtained from the local postmaster 
for the use of business reply cards or envelopes. 

For third- and fourth-class matter, there are available permits for 
the use of precanceled stamps, which help to speed up the mailing 
of circulars and parcels, and also guard against loss by theft. 

On any other than first-class mail, it is an advantage to have the 
envelope or other wrapping marked with the line "Return postage 
guaranteed” to insure its being returned if not delivered to the 
addressee. This also helps the sender to weed out dead names from 
his mailing list. 

INDICIA 

These arc the marldngs which may be printed, by special permit, 
on en\ elopes and cards, in place of tiie regular stamps, cancellation 
marks, postmarks, etc. One form of such markings appears on 
business reply cards and envelopes; another form, which consists of 
a stamp and postmark, is printed on envelopes by a postage meter 
machine. These indicia are subject to regulation in regard to color 
and size of tj^ie All permit matter may be in red or any color which 
will contrast sufficiently with the color of the paper on which it is 
printed. Type requirements are as follows; the figure representing 
the amount paid in money shall be printed from type not smaller 
than 14 point, nor larger than 36 point, and the other indicia should 
not be smaller than 10 point, nor larger than 2A point. These ma- 
chines, which are licensed and controlled by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, pnnt the amount of postage and a dated postmark on an en- 
velope, and seal it in one operation. Postage beyond a prepaid 
amount cannot be printed since the machine is regulated to lock 
automatically when tWs print is reached. Meter devices may also 
be used under section 562. The amount of postage paid must be 
shown in every instance. The words "Sec. 502, P.L. & R.” must be 
printed in connection with the meter indicia. 
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PRINCIPAL POPULATIONS OF THE WORLD 
(FROM LATEST CENSUS FIGURES) 

CAPITALS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Alabama — Montgomery 
Arizona — Phoenix 
Arkansas — little Rock 
California — Sacramento 
Colorado — Denver 
ConnecUcMt— Hartford 
Delaware — Dover 
Florida — Tallahassee 
Georgia — Atlanta 
Idaho— Boise 
Illinois — Springfield 
Indiana — Indianapolis 
Iowa — Des Moines 
Kansas— Topeka 
Kentucky — Frankfort 
Louisiana — Baton Rouge 
Maine— Augusta 
Maryland — ^Annapolis 
^lassachusetts — Boston 
Michigan — Lansing 
Minnesota — St. Paul 
Misasappi — Jackson 
Missouri — Jefferson City 
Montana — Helena 


Nebraska — Lincoln 
Nevada — Carson City 
New Hampshire — Concord 
New Jersey — Trenton 
New Mexico — Sante Fe 
New York — Albany 
North Carolina — Raleigh 
North Dakota — Bismarck 
Ohio — Columbus 
Oklahoma — Oklahoma City 
Oregon — Salem 
Pennsylrania — Harrisburg 
Rhode Island— Pro\'idence 
South Carolina — Columbia 
South Dakota— Pierre 
Tennessee — Nash\ille 
Texas — Austin 
Utah — Salt Lake City 
Vermont — Montpelier 
Virginia — Richmond 
Washington — Olympia 
West Virginia — Charleston 
Wisconsin — Madison 
Wyoming — Cheyenne 


POPULATION OF STATES OF THE UNITED STATES 
(1940 CENSUS) 

StaU' 1940 1930 Stale 1940 1930 


Alabama 2,832,961 2.646,248 

Arizona .... 499.261 435,573 

Arkansas ... 1,919,337 1,851,482 

Caliioniia . 

Colorado.... 1,123,296 1,035,791 
Connecticut. 1,709,242 1,606,903 

Delaware 266,505 238,380 

District of 

Columbia... 663,091 486,869 


Florida . 1,897,414 1,468.211 

Georgia 3,123,723 2,903.506 

Idaho . ... 624,873 445,032 

lUiQou. 7^97,2Ai 

Indiana 3,427,796 3,233,503 

Iowa . . . 2,638,268 2,470,939 

Kansas. . 1,801,028 1,880,999 

Kentucky 2,845,627 2,614,559 
Louisiana. . . . 2,363,880 2,101,593 
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State 

1940 

1930 

Slate 

1940 

1930 

Maine 

847,226 

797,423 

Ohio 

6,907,612 

6,646,697 

Maryland 

1,821,244 

1,631,526 

Oklahoma 

2,336,434 

2,396,040 

Massachusetts 

4,316,721 

4,249.614 

Or^on 

1,039,684 

953,785 

Michigan 

6,256,106 

4,842325 

Pennsylvania 

9,900,180 

9,631,350 

Minnesota 

2,792,300 

2,563.953 

Rhode Island 

713,346 

687,497 

Mississippi 

2,183,796 

2,009,821 

South Carolina. 

1,899,804 

1,738,765 

Missouri 

S.784.664 

3,629,367 

South Dakota 

642,961 

692,849 

Montana 

659,466 

637,606 

Tennessee 

2,915,814 

2,616,656 

Nebraska 

1,315,834 

1,377,963 

Texas 

6.414,824 

6,824.715 

Nevada 

110,247 

91,056 

Utah 

650,310 

607,847 

New Hamp- 



Vermont 

359,231 

359,611 

shire 

491,624 

465,293 

Virpnta 

2,677.773 

2,421,851 

New Jersey 

4,160,165 

4,041,334 

Washington 

1.736,191 

1,563,396 

New Mexico 

631,818 

423,317 

West Virginia. 

1,901.974 

1,729,205 

New York 

13,479,142 

12.588.066 

ItTsconsm 

3,137,587 

2,939,006 

North Carolina 

3.671.623 

3,170,276 

Wyoming 

250.742 

225,665 

North Dakota 

641.935 

680,845 

United Smes 131,669,275122.775,046 


UNITED STATES TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 



Area 

S^are 

Papula- 

lion 

Pnneipai 

Populalion 

(Lotetf 


MtU$ 

(mo) 

City 

ratimole} 

Alaska, Territory of 

686,490 

72.524 

Juneau 

4,043 

Hawaii, Territory of 

6,407 

423,330 

Honolulu 

154.476 

Philippine Islands 

114,400 

16,366.000 

hlamla 

623,362 

Puerto Rico 

3,435 

1,869,255 

San Juan 

114.715 

Canal Zone 

549 

51,827 

Balboa 

3,199 

Virgm Islands of the 
U S 

133 

24,839 

Charlotte Aiaalie 

7.036 

American Samoa 

76 

12,903 

Pago Pago 

70S 

Guam 

206 

22490 

Agana 

8,690 

Continental United 
States 

Total . . 

3,026,789 

3,738,395 

131.669475 

150.621431 



Total 
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POPULATION PRINCIPAL CITIES OF CANADA 
Compiled from the Most Recent Census Figures 


ALBERTA 

Calgary 

83,407 

Edmonton 

85,774 

Lethbndge 

13.523 

Medicine Hat 

9.536 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Nanaimo 

6,745 

New Westminister 

17,621 

Pnnce Rupert 

6.326 

Vancouver 

246,593 

Victoria 

61,216 

MANITOBA 

Brandon 

17.082 

Portage La Frame 

6,597 

St. Boniface 

14,187 

Winnipeg 

215,814 

NEW BRUNSWICK 

Cunpbelltovn 

6,505 

Predencton 

8,830 

Moncton . . 

20,689 

St. John 

47.514 

NOVA SCOTIA 

Amherst 

7,450 

Dartmouth 

9,100 

Glace Bay . . 

. 20,706 

Halifax 

59^75 

New Glassgow 

8,858 

New Waterford. 

6,615 

North Sydney . ., . 

6,139 

Sydney Mines 

7,769 

Sydney 

23,089 

Truro 

7,901 

Yarmouth. 

. .7,055 

ONTARIO 

Barrie . . .. . 

. 7,776 

BeUeviDe. 

.. 13.790 

Brantford 

32,274 


BrockviUe ' 9,736 

Chatham 14,569 

Cobours . 5,834 

CoUing«ood 5,809 

Cornwall 11,126 

Eastview 6,686 

FortWiUiam 26,277 

Galt .... 14,006 

Guelph 21,075 

Hamilton '..165,000 

InsersoU 5,233 

Kenora 6,766 

Kingston 23,439 

Kitchener 30,793 

Lindsay 7,505 

London 83,000 

iLdJand 6,920 

Niagara Palls 19,046 

North Bay 16,628 

Orillia 8,183 

Osbawa . 23,438 

Ottawa 168,877 

Owes Sound 12,836 

Pembroke 9,863 

Peterborough 22,337 

Port Arthur 19,818 

Preston 6,280 

St. Calberine* 24,753 

St. Thomas 15,430 

Sarnia 18,191 

Sault Ste. hlane 23,045 

Smilh'a Falls 7,103 

Stratford 17,742 

Sudbury 18,518 

Toronto 889,000 

Trenton 6,276 

tValkemlle 10,105 

Waterloo 6,669 

Welland 10,709 

Windsor 63,108 

Woodstock 11,395 

PRLVCE EDWARD ISLAN’D 
Chariottetown . 12,357 
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Cap de La Madeleine 

G.739 

Chicoutimi 

11,877 

Granby. 

10.697 

Grand ’M^rc 

6,461 

Hull 

31.600 

Jobettc 

10,765 

Lnchine 

18,630 

La Tuque . . . 

7,871 

Leves 

11.721 

Montreal 

900.000 

Quebec 

144.727 

St. Ilyneinthc 

13.ttS 


Shavinlgan Falls . 

15.315 

Sherbrooke 

32,600 

Sord 

10,320 

Thetlord Minta . . 

10,701 

Three Rivera 

41,600 

Vaileydeld 

11,411 

Verdun 

79,000 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Moose Jaw 

19.782 

Prince Albert 

7,873 

Retina 

63,389 

Saskatoon 

43,606 


POPULATION OF LARGEST FOREIGN CITIES 


Poputa- 

City Country tton 
Adelaide . . Auitrnlta 321,412 

Alexandria Ecypt 682,101 

Anuicrdam .Ncthorlandi 703.626 
Antwerp 

(Anvere)... .Helulum 300,115 
Atheni(Athena!)(jrcceo 392,781 
Bagdad . Irafi 400,000 

L'ahia (Sao 

Salvador) . Braill 363,726 

Baku ... , U.Sa.R. 800,317 

Banjaloro . India 306,470 

Banekok ... .Thailand 

(Siam) 631,214 

Barcelona, . Spain . 1,148,129 

Batavia Java. 633.015 

Belfast Northern 

Ireland 416,161 

Berlin, Greater .Germany 4,332,212 
Birmineham. . .England 1,029,700 

Bombay India 1,1614)83 

Bradford..., England 289,610 

Bremen Germany.. 312,113 

Breslau Germany. 616,006 

Brisbane Amtralla., 326,890 

Bristol England 416,100 

Brussels 

(Bruxelles).. Belgium . 191,269 

Bucharest 

(BucurcstI) . Rumania . 613,162 


City 

Country 

Popular 

tton 

Budapest 

Hungary 

1,116.877 

Buenos Aires 

Argentina 

2,317,765 

Cairo 

Egypt 

1,307,422 

Calcutta 

India 

1,260,709 

Canton 

China 

861,021 

Changsha 

China 

606,972 

Chemnits 

Germany 

331,663 

Chungking 

China 

635,000 

Cologne (Koln) Germany . , 

763,426 

Copenhagen 

(Kobenhavn) Denmark . 

CCC.269 

Delhi 

India 

447,442 

Dnlepcrtrovsk 

U.S S.R. 

600,662 

Dortmund 

Germany. . 

616,600 

Dresden 

Germany . 

612,143 

Dublin . 

.Eire 



(Ireland) 

468,000 

Dusscldorl 

Germany. 

623,400 

Edinburgh 

Seotland . 

463,600 

Eason 

Germany. 

659,871 

Florcnco 
(Fifcnzo) . . . 

Italy. 

322,635 

Foochow 

China 

322,725 

Frankfort 

Germany. . 

619,619 

Genoa 
(Genova) . 

Italy 

631,616 

Glasgow . 

.Scotland .. 

1.126,000 

Gorki. . . 

.U.S.S.R. . 

611,116 
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Populo- 



Popiita- 

Ctiy 

Country 

lion 

City 

Country 

tian 

The Hague 



Odessa 

U.SS.R. . 

604.223 

(s'Gravea- 



Osaka, Greater Japan . . 

3,394,200 

hage) 

Netherlands 

482.3*7 

Palermo 

Italy 

411,879 

Hamburg 

Germany 

1.682.220 

Fans 

France. . 

2.829,746 

Hanchow 

China 

S06.930 

Peiping 

China 

1,556,361 

Hankow 

China 

777,993 

Pernambuco 



Hanover 

Germany 

472,627 

(Recife) . 

Brazil 

472,764 

Havana 



Pireus 

Greece . , . 

284,600 

(Habana) 

Cuba 

668.913 

Prague . . . 

Czecho* 


Hong Kong 

China 

944,492 


Slovakia. 

848,823 

Hull 

England 

319,400 

Rangoon 

Burma.. . 

400.415 

Hyderabad 

India 

466.894 

Riga 

Latvia 

393,211 

Istanbul 

Turkey 

741,148 

Rio de Janeiro 

Brazil ... . 

1,711,466 

Kharkov 

H.ssn 

833,432 

Rome 

Italy 

1,327,000 

Kiev 

USSR. 

846,293 

Rosano 

Argentma . 

611.007 

Kobe 

Japan 

1,006,100 

Rostov 

U.SSR 

610,253 

Kyoto 

Japan 

1,177400 

Rotterdam 

Netherlands 

1 612,372 

Lahore 

India 

429,747 

Santiago 

ChUe , , 

696,231 

Leeda 

England 

491.880 

Sao Paulo 

Brazil 

1,120,405 

Leipse 

Germany 

701,606 

Seoul (Keijo) 

Korea . , 

404,202 

Leningrad 

USSR. 

3,191404 

Shanghai . 

China . . 

8,469,993 

Lisboa (Liaboa) Portugal 

694490 

Sbemeld 

England 

518,200 

Liverpool 

England 

836400 

Singapore 


696,602 

Lodz 

Poland 

665400 

Soerabaya 

Netherlands 


London, Greater England 

8.666.000 


East Indies 265,124 

Lyons 

France . 

670,622 

Soocbow 

China 

250,000 

Madras 

India 

647430 

Stalingrad . . 

USSR . 

388,000 

Madrid 

Spam 

1,040.072 

Stockholm 

Saeden ,. 

570.771 

Magdeburg 

Germany 

334466 

Stuttgart 

Germany. . 

452,000 

Manchester 

England 

768,140 

Sydney 


1.288,720 

Marseilles 

Prance 

314.232 

Tashkent. . 

U.SS.R.. . 

5S5.005 

Melbourne 

Australia 

1,035.600 

Teheran 

.IranfPersia) 360,009 

MesKO City 

Mexico 

1,029.066 

Tientsin 


1,292,025 

hlUan 

Italy 

1.115448 

Tiflis 

U.S.S R. 

619,175 

Montevideo 

Uruguay 

682,664 

ToHo. Greater 


6,681,100 

Montreal 

..Canada . 

900,000 

Toronto 


859,000 

bloscow 



*I^aan 


621.039 

(Moskva) 

U.S S.R. 

4,137,018 


629,115 

Mukden 

Iilanchuna 

772,017 

Valencia , . 



Munich 



Vienna 


1.918,462 

(Munchen) 

Germany , 

. 82S.325 

TVahnsien 



Nagoya 

Japan 

1449.100 

Warsaw 



Nanking . 

China 

1.019.148 




Naples (Napoli) Italy. 

. 665,913 

ahire . 



Nuroberg. ... 

. .Germany. . 

430451 

Yokohama . 

Japan..... 

866400 
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LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Jan. 1 — New Year's Day. All the States, Territories, and pos- 
sessions. 

Jan. 20 — Inaugxiration Day. Begun in 1937. It is to be observed 
every fourth year in the District of Columbia only. 

Feb. 12— Lincoln's Birthday. Alaska, Cal., Colo., Conn., Del , III., 
Ind., Iowa, Kan., Ky., Mich., Minn., Mont., Neb., N. J., N. Y., 
N. Dak., Ore., Pa., S. Dak., 'Tenn., Tex. (by some banks), Utah, 
Wash., W. Va. (by some banks), Wyo., Plierto Rico (by some 
banks), and the Virgin Islands. 

Feb. 22 — Washington’s Birthday. All the States, Territories, and 
possessions. 

March or April — Good Friday (Friday before Easter). Conn., Del., 
Fla , La., Md., Minn., N. J., N. Dak., Pa., Tenn., Canal Zone, 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

May St)— Decoration or Memorial Day. All the States and pos- 
sessions, except Ala., Fla., Ga., La., Miss., N. Car., and S. 
Car. 

July 4— Independence Day. All the States, Territories, and pos- 
sessions. 

September — Labor Day (1st Monday in September). All the States 
and Territories. 

Oci. 12 — Columbus Day. Ala., Ark. (by some banks), Ariz., Cal., 
Colo, (by some banks). Conn., Del., Fla., Ga., Idaho, 111., Ind., 
Kan. (by some banks), Ky., La., Md., Mass., Mich, (by some 
banks), Mont., Neb., Nev., N. J., N. M. (by some banks), N. 
Y., N. Dak., Ohio, Ore., Pa., R. I., Tex., Utah, Vt., Va., Wash., 
W. Va. (by some banks), Wis., Wyo., Canal Zone, and Puerto 
Rico. 

NOTejn6cr— General Election Day (1st Tuesday after 1st Monday 
in November). N. J., N. Y., Pa-, Va., and a half holiday in 
Ohio. 

Nov. 11 — Armistice Day. All the States, Territories, and pos- 
sessions. 

Norem5cr— Thanksgiving Day (last, or second last Thursday in 
November). All the States, Territories, and possessions. 

Dec. 25 — Christmas Day. All the States, Territories, and pos- 
sessions. 
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LONGITUDE AND THE DIFFERENCE IN TIME AT 
DIFFERENT PLACES 


The earth’s circumference (whidi has the form of a circle) at the 
equator is (3.1416 X 792$), 24,900 miles; which divided by 360, 
gives 69.17 miles for 1 degree of longitude at the equator. Leaving 
the equator, degrees of longitude gradually diminish, since all 
mendians converge at the poles Thus, 1 degree of longitude, at 10 
degrees of latitude, is 68.1 miles; at 20 degrees, 65 miles; at 30 
degrees, 59 9 miles; at 40 degrees, 53 miles; at 50 degrees, 44 5 
miles; at 60 degrees, 34 6 miles; at 70 degrees, 23.7 miles; at 80 
degrees, 12 miles; at 90 degrees, 0. 

Imaginary lines running north and south, through these degrees, 
from pole to pole, are called meridians. Those running east and 
west are called paralhls. 

One mendian which runs through Greenwich, near London, Eng- 
land, is called the prime meridian, and all the other meridians are 
reckoned as east or west of It 

Longitude is distance east or west of the prime meridian. When 
we say that the longitude of Paris Is 2* 20' East, we mean that the 
meridian running through Paris Is 2* 20' east of the prime meridian, 
that runs through Greenwich, England. The longitude of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is 77* 7' West That means that the meridian 
which passes through Washington is 77® 7' west of the prime 
meridian. 

The longitude of a place tells in degrees, minutes, and seconds, 
the distance it is east or west of the prime meridian. 

Rule — To find the difference of time beliceen two places, when the 
difference of longitude w known, or vice versa, multiply the given 
longitude, expressed in degrees, by A. This gives the equivident time in 
minutes Dividing the given time, expressed in minutes, by A, gives the 
equitalenl lontjilude tn degrees. 


Example The difference of longitude between Boston and San Francisco u 
nearly 61 Ji*. what is the difference of tune? 

511^ X 4 » 205. 205 minutes et|ual 3 hours and 25 minutes, ylns 3 hours and 
25 minutes 

The difference of time between London and New York is 4 hours and 65M 
minutes, what is the difference longitude? 

4 hours and 651$ minutes equals 295J4 minutes. 295^ + 4 = 73^' Am. 
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MEASURES OF TIME 

The unit of time measurement is the same among all nations. 
Practically, it is 1-86400 of the mean solar day, but really, it is a 
perfectly arbitrary unit, as the length of the mean solar day is not 
constant for any two periods of time. There is no constant natural 
unit of time. 

Time measures are used in telling the time of day, in problems 
in longitude and time, in figuring interest on notes and bills, and in 
numerous other ways. 


TABLE OF THE DIVISIONS OP TUIB 
0 seconds (sec.) = 1 minute (miD.) 


60 minutes 

= 1 hour (hr.) 

24 hours 

•» 1 day (da.) 

7 days 

s 1 week (wk.) 

30 days 

m 1 commercial month (mo.) 

62 weeks 

» 1 year (yr.) 

12 months 

- 1 year 

S60 days 

— 1 commeroai year 

365 days 

B 1 conunon year 

366 days ^ 

B 1 leap year 

100 years 

B 1 century 

y Years 

Months Days Hours 


Minutes 

1 . 100 - 1.200 > 3$.600 - 876,000 - 62,560.000 

Centenidal years exactly divisible by 400, and other years exactly divisible by 
4, are (<ap years. 


Why We Have Leap Year 

The average time it takes the earth to revolve once around the 
sun (one year) is 365 days, B hours, 48 minutes, 47.8 seconds, or 
about 365J^ days. 

_ The change in the length of the mean sidereal day, i. e., of the 
time of the earth’s rotation upon its axis, amounts to 0.01252 
seconds in 2400 mean solar years. 

Instead of reckoning this part of a day each year, it is disregarded, 
and an addition is made when tins amounts to one day, which is 
'Cry nearly every fourth year. This addition of one day is made to 
the month of February. Since the part of a day that is disregarded 
when 365 days are considered as a year, is a little less than one 
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quarter of a day, the addition of one day every fourth year is a 
little too much, and, to correct this excess, addition is made to only 
every fourth centennial year. 

STANDARD TIME 

Standard time refers to time wWch differs from Greenwich mean 
time by whole hours. 

The earth revolves on its axis from west to cast, nearly 17.3 
miles m 1 minute at the equator; at the latitude of New Orleans, 
nearly 15 miles in 1 minute; at Memphis, 14 miles; at Chicago, 13 
miles; at London, 10 8 miles; at Leningrad, 8 6 miles. That is, 
a watch wuld gain one minute going west, or lose one minute 
going east that distance, in the latitudes of the respective cities 

The globe is dmded into zones of 15 degrees or one-hour breadth, 
the Greenwich meridian being in the center of the zero zone. Thus, 
Belgium and Netherlands (ance 1892) keep Greentrich time; Den- 
mark, Sweden, Switzerland (1894), Austrian railroads, Germany, and 
Italy (1893) keep the time of longitude 15 degrees East — i.e., one 
hour earlier than Greenwich. In the United States, four zones are 
distinguished. The corresponding times are distinguished as Eastern 
(67J^ to 82>^ degrees), Central (82H to 97^ degrees), Mountain 
(97^ to 112H degrees), and Poa^c (11214 to 127J4 degrees) 
times. 

New York people are in the Eastern Time Belt. If they rise at 
SIX o’clock in the monung, they will be up a whole hour before 
Chicago people, who get up at the same reading of the clock. 

Thus, each day bepns an hour sooner in New York than in 
Chicago, two hours before Denver, and three hours before San 
Francisco 

Standard time in Japan is nine hours earlier than Greenwich 
time. 

In the western parts of Canada, the twenty-four-hour, system has 
been adopted, under which four P. M. becomes sixteen o’clock and 
so on. Steps are being taken to introduce it generally in India, 
Belgium, and the United States, It is of special convenience in the 
construction of railroad time tables; and it has long been used by 
the Italians and by astronomau. 
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The Comparative Time Zonee of the World 
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Table of tke Time Differences 

When it is 12 o’clock noon, United States Eastern Standard Time, the time 
is as follow's in the list of cities (olloving (Daylight Saving Time is one hour 
earlier than Standard Time). 


Amsterdam . 

6-20 t* « 

Lima 

12 00 NOON 

Athens 

7 00 P M. 

Liverpool 

5 00 P. M. 

Bangkok 

12 00 

London 

S 00 P. If. 

Belfast 

5 00 p u 

Madrid 

6 00 P. M. 

Berlin 

6 00 p M. 

Manila 

1 00 A. M.* 

Bogota 

12.03 P. « 

Mexico City 

11 00 A. M. 

Bombay 

10 30 P. M 

Montevideo 

1 30 P. M. 

Bremen 

6 00 P. M. 

Montreal 

12 00 NOON 

Brussels 

fi 00 P u 

Afoseow 

7 00 P. M. 

Budapest 

6 00 P. M. 

Oslo 

6 00 P. M. 

Buenos Aires 

1 00 P k( 

Pans 

6 00 P. M. 

Calcutta 

10.53 P. M. 

Rio de Janeiro 

2 00 P. M. 

Cape ToviTI 

7 00 P. if 

Rome 

6 00 P. It. 

Copenhagen 

6 00 P. M 

Shanghai 

1.00 A. M.* 

Danzig . . 

6 00 P. M. 

Singapore 

12 00 HIP. 

Delhi . . . 

10.30 p. it. 

Stockholm 

6 00 p. ll. 

Dublin. . . 

6 00 P. M. 

Sydney (N. S. W.) 

3 00 A. M.* 

Geneva 

6 00 P. M. 

Teheran 

8 00 P, &r. 

Havana . 

12 00 NOON 

Vancouver 

8 00 A. M. 

Havre 

6 00 p. M. 

Vienna 

6 00 r. ». 

Honolulu 

6:30 A. U. 

Warsaw 

6 00 P. ». 

Hong Kong. 

. l-OO A. M.* 

Yokohama 

S 00 A. «.• 

Istanbul 

7 00 p. M. 

Zurich 

6 00 P. ». 


Times marked • are in the morning of the followng day. 


Time Differences Among V- S. Cities 

CoTTtsfondin^ to Ivtlce noon. Eastern Standard Time 


Atlanta, Ga. . 

11:00 A. tt 

Loubville, Ky. 

11 00 A. U. 

Baltimore, Afd. 

12 00 NOON 

Memphis, Tenn. . 

11-00 A.M. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

11.00 A. M. 

Milwaukee, Wls. 

11:00 A. M. 

Boston, Mass. . 

12 00 NOON 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

11 00 A. u. 

Buffalo, N. Y.. 

12.00 NOON 

New Orleans, La. 

11.00 A. M. 

Charleston, S. C. 

12.00 NOON 

New York. N. Y. 

12.00 NOON 

Chicago, m.. 

11:00 A. M. 

Norfolk, Va. 

12 00 NOON 

Cincinnati, Ohio, . 

12 00 NOON 

Omaha, Neb. 

11 00 A. u. 

Cleveland, Ohio ... 

. . 12 00 NOON 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

12 00 NOON 

Dallas. Tex 

. 11:00 a.m. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.. . 

12 00 NOON 

Denver, Col.. . , 

. 10 00 a.m. 

Richmond, Va.. 

12 00 NOON 

Detroit;- JJinit. 

... 

V. . 

1& W A. JA 

El Paso, Tex 

. lO 00 A. M. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

9d)0A. M. 

Galveston, Tex. 

... 11 00 A. M. 

Savannah, Ga. 

12.00 NOON 

Indianapolis, Ind. . 

. . 11:00 A. M. 

Seattle, Wash. . 

9 00 A. U. 

Kansas City, Mo.. . 

... 1100 A. H. 

St. Louis, Mo. . . . 

11.00 A. M. 

Los Angeles, Cal.. . , 

. 9 00 A. M. 

Washington, D. C.. . 

12-00 NOON 
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Tim): on SinrjtoAun 

Tli«* twwty*four howrs fttt' on Ivonnl sUip into fovcn 

parts, anil tho crow is diWtlwi into two i^arta or watchi's, liosiRnatcsl 
jwrt ami stnrlxwrjl tt’nfolifs. wirtch tson tlnly fo\ir honw, except 
from four to eigUt p. m . which tmre w iU\ uUhI into two wntchca of 
two Ivours each, calitHl if(»{) iwitf/ifs. l>y iweims of wluoh tl\o \\alcl\ea 
are chanRe<l e\ery day. nml e;\ch wntch jn’ts u term of ei}?hi hours’ 
rest at niphl. Hrst watch, eiRhl p. m. to m»tntj;ht : inuhtlo watch, 
mhiniRht to four a. m. ; mominn watch, four to cjjjht a. tn. ; forenoon 
watch, eight a. ra. to noon; ahenwon watcli, uchux to four p. m.; 
first tloR watch, four to six p. m ; cccoml tiog watcli, mx to eight 
p, The hell is struck overy luiU hour to iiultcnto the time, as 
follows; 


llifU 

.12;SaA.M, 

1 hell 

12:30 r.M. 

2klU 

1. •00 A.M. 

2 Iwlls . 

i.-oo r.M. 

fl hells 

. 1:00 A.M. 

3 hells. 

1:30 1*.M. 

4 hells 

. 2:00 A.M. 

4 hells 

2.00 r.hr. 

C hells. ... , 

2:00 A.M. 

G liclls 

2:30 r.M. 

C hells. ..... 

. 0:00 A.M. 

0 heli.s 

3K10 I\M. 

7 holU 

, .'ItnOA.M. 

7 hells . 

. assa i\M, 

S helU, . . , . , 

. 4:00 A.M. 

Shells. 

4:00 l\M. 

1 Ml 

. 4;0aA.M. 

Ihell.... 

. 4:30 I*.M. 


. G:00A.M. 


. G:nO T'.M. 

3kUs 

. r>::i0A.M. 

3l>eila . 

, G;30 1‘.M. 

4 IwUs 

. CuOOA.M. 

4 Mis.. 

, . 6:00 I'.M. 

G hells 

. 0:30 A.M. 

IMl.. . 

6:30 I\M. 

f> klh 

. 7:00 A.M. 

Shells, . . 

. . . 7:00 1\M. 

7 hells. , . . , , 

. 7:30 A.M. 

Shells. . . 

... 7:30 1\M. 

Shells 

. 8:00 A.M. 


. , . 8;00 I'.M. 

1 hell 

, 8:30 A.M. 

IMl..,. 

... 8:30 r.M. 


. 0:00 A.M. 



a hell.s 

, 0:30 A.M. 

3 Mis. . . 

. . . 3;3D r.M. 


.10:00 A.M. 

4 liells . . 


G hoiks 

.10:30 A.M. 

5 Mis... 

.. 10:30 r.M. 

f> holh. . . 

,11:00 A.M. 

C hells... 


7 hells 

.11 :30 A.M. 

7 Mis. . . 

...11:30 r,M. 

8 bells 

.12:00 noon 

8 Mis... 

...12:00 night 
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The Calendar 

The reckoning of time among the ancients was very inaccurate. 
This was due to their ignorance of astronomy, and also to 
changes that were made from time to time for political reasons. 
The calendar was reformed by Julius Caesar, 46 B. C., who made the 
year consist of 365J4 days, adding one day every fourth year. In 
1582 the error in the calendar established by him had increased to 
10 days; that is, too much time had been reckoned as a year, until 
the avil year was 10 days behind the solar year. To correct this 
error, Pope Gregory XIII decreed that 10 days should be stricken 
from the calendar, that the day following the 3d day of October, 
1582 should be made the 14th, and that henceforth only those 
centennial years should be leap years which are divisible by 400. 

Most Cathohc countries adopted the Gregorian Calendar soon 
after it was established. Great Britain did not adopt it until 1752, 
when the error amounted to 11 days. By act of Parliament, the Sd 
of September was called the 14th. The civil year by the same act 
was made to commence on the 1st of January, instead of the 25tb 
of March, as was previously the case. 

Dates reckoned by the Julian calendar are called Old Style 
(O.S.), and those reckoned by the Gregorian calendar are called 
New Style (N.S.). The difference now amounts to 12 days. 

Perpetual Calendar 

To find the day of the week for any given date: 

1. Take the last two figures of the year, add one fourth of them 
(neglecting remainder). Thus: 1949 =» 49 + 12 = 61. 

2. Add for the month, if for January or October, 1; May, 2; 
August, 3; February, March, or November, 4; June, 5; September 
or December, 6; April or July, 0; if leap year (that is, if it he divisible 
by 4 without remainder), January, 0; February, 3. 

3. Add the day of the month. 

Divide the sum of these three by 7, and the remainder gives the 
number of the day of the week. 

Thus:— What day of the week was July 15th, 1908? 

1. 8 + 2 = 10 

2. July *= 0 

3. 15th » 15 


25 = 7 X 3 +4 
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4th day of the week * Wednesday. 

What day of the week was December 25th, 1905? 

1. 5 + 1 * 6 

2. Dec- = () 

3. 25th = 25 

37 * 7 X 5 + 2 


2Qd day of the week = Monday. 

The above appliw only to the twentieth century. For the nine- 
teenth century, add 2 ; for the twenty-first century, 6; for the 
eighteenth century, 4. 


EASTER DATES— 1940 TO 1950 


1940 

March 24 

1945 

Apnl 1 

1941 

April 13 

1946 

April 21 

1942 

April 6 

1947 

April 6 

1943 

April 25 

1948 

March 28 

1944 

April 9 

1949 

April 17 


1950 Aprils 


WEATHER FORECASTING 

Modem, scientific weather forecasting is based on the accumu- 
lated records of many years of accurate observation of existing 
weather conditions. These records, or an abstract of them for a 
given period, combined with the observation and measurement of 
moving air masses, precipitation, humidity and other meteorolog- 
ical factors for the same period, will provide a reasonable basis for 
the forecasting of weather conditions for a period not exceeding 
seventy-two consecutive hours. 

Thus, if an examination of the accumulated records shows that 
the period covering, for example, the last two weeks of April, has 
been cold and cloudy, with intermittent rainfall, and the meteoro- 
logical measurements show a movement of cold air masses toward 
a given locality, and other factors tending toward cold, damp 
weather, it is reasonable to forecast such weather for that locality 
and period, 

G^graphic location is also an important factor in weather fore- 
casting, the climatic conditions of places in the same plane of 
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latitude diflenng from each other according to their altitude and 
nearness to large bodies of wattt. 

The pressure of the atmosphere, which is exerted in cv-erj’ direc- 
tion, vanes with the changes in weather and is often manifested 
before the actual change takes place. In 1&43 a Florentine named 
TomceUi obsen ed this phenomenon and invented an instrument 
to record such changes. This is the barometer, which is a grad- 
uated glass tube, about 34 inches long, filled with mercury. One 
end of the tube is sealed and the open end is placed in a cup con- 
taining mercury. As the pressure of the atmosphere changes, that 
IS, as the air becomes heavi«‘ or lighter according as it becomes 
charged with moisture or not, the column of mercury will rise or 
fall and since such changes occur some time before the actual 
weather condition pre\*ails, a falling barometer will foretell a 
change from fair, to windy and wet weather. At sea le^■el, and 
under ordinary conditions, the height of the column of mercury 
rests at about 30 inches. 

Another form of the same instrument is the aneroid barometer in 
which the atmospheric pressure bends or distorts a thin metal strip 
or tube, cauring an indicator to mot'e accordingly over the face 
of a dial. 

With an aneroid barometw and a weather vane to show the 
direction of the wind, forecasts of weather can be made for periods 
covering twelve hours to two days. Thus, if the wind is from the 
south to southeast and the barometer is descending rapidly from a 
high point on its scale, increasing wind with rain may be expected 
within 12 to 24 hours. If the wind is blowing, or shifting, from 
southwest to northwest and the barometer is rising rapidly from a 
point high on its scale, the forecast would be for liar weather, fol- 
lowed by rain and wanner weather within two days. A low barom- 
eter rapidly rising, with the wind shifting to the west indicates clear, 
cold weather to come. 

Differences between the atmospheric pressure in summer and 
winter must also be taken into conaderation when plotting fore- 
casts. Thus, in summer, if the wind is from the east to northeast 
and the barometer is high but falling slowly, then fair weather with 
light winds nmy be expected. Howe\-er, the same barometric 
reading and wind conditions in winter would predict rain within 
24 hours. 
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The United States Department of Agriculture maintains weather 
bureaus throughout the countrj’ and m the territories and pos- 
sessions for the collection, classification, and dissemination of infor- 
mation pertaining to the weather, and releases a series of daily 
reports concerning the weather and its changes. Such last-minute 
information about the weather is of extreme importance to aria- 
tion and for this reason, many weather bureaus are located at air- 
ports and are thus able to keep the pilots of airplanes in flight 
informed, by radio, of any sudden and unexpected changes. The 
aviators also keep the weather bureaus informed of all weather 
conditions encountered dunng a flight- Forecasting is thus made 
speedier and more accurate since an airplane pilot can inform the 
weather bureau at the Cleveland airport, for atomple, of changes in 
wind direction, or a sudden nse or drop in temperature or atmos- 
ph«\c pressure in the region of Kansas City (if he is flying over 
that point) many hours before such changes could be recorded on 
the instruments in Cleveland, or any other city toward which the 
disturbance happened to be moving. 


INTERESTING FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT THE 
EARTH 

The Oceans 

(spproditiale square mOes) 


Atlantic 41.332.000 AtcUc 6,400.000 

70,634.000 AnUrctic 5,610,000 

Indian 23,000,000 

The Seas 

Mediterranean Sea 1,007,220 North Sea 220,000 

Bering Sea SSI, 555 Red Sea 178,000 

Caribbean Sea 750,000 Black Sea ... . 16S,500 

GulfotMerieo 716,000 Caspian Sea . . . 163,400 

of Oliotsk 532.000 DaltieSea . ... 160.000 

YellowSea 450,000 Gull ©I St, Lawence 101,075 

CUna Sea 472,210 Persian GuU 8S.600 

Hudson Bay 472,000 Enslish Channel 30,000 

Japan Sea 405,000 Dead Sea 570 

Andaman Sea 300,000 
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World Oimensiona 


Diameter of the Equator 



7,926 63 miles 

Diameter of either Pole 



7,899 99 miles 

Mean diameter 



7,819 00 miles 

Circumference of the Equator 

24,902 57 miles 

Surface area 


196,950,284 square miles 

Water area 


139,950,284 square miles 

Land area 


57,000,000 square miles 


The Great Lakes 





Area 

Lake Ltngih 

Breadth 

Depth Area (U. S ) 

(Canada) 

Supenor 350 miles 

160 miles 1,290 feet 20,710 sq mi. 

11,110 sq. mi 

AfiehiiraR 307 nuleq 

118 miles 

923 feet 22,400 sq. mL 

■ 

Huron 206 miles 

101 miles 

750 feet 8,110 sq. mi. 

13,900 sq mi 

Erie 241 miles 

57 miles 

210 feet 4,990 sq mi. 

4,950 sq mi. 

Ontario 193 miles 

63 miles 

774 feet 3,560 sq mi. 

3,980 sq. mi. 

PRINCIPAL LAKES OF TUB 

THE WORLD’S PRINCIPAL 

WORLD 


RIVERS 


(in Square Miles) 

(m hliles) 


Saperior, North America 

31,830 

Mis^ssippbMissoari, U. 

S. . 4,221 

Viriorla, Africa 

26,000 

Nile. Afnca 

4,000 

Moron, North America 

23.010 

Amaton, South America 

3,900 

Michigan, United States 

22.400 

Ob, Sibena . 

3,200 

Great Bear, Canada 

14,000 

Yangtze, China 

3,100 

Baikal, Siberia 

13,200 

Missouri, United States 

2,945 

Tanganjlka, Alnca 

12.700 

Congo. Afnca 

2,900 

Great Slare, Canada 

10,719 

Aridt, Asia 

... 2,900 

Chad, Africa 

10,400 

Lena, Siberia 

2,860 

Njasa, Africa 

10.231 

Yenisei, Siberia . . 

2,800 

Erie, North Amenes 

9.940 

Hoang.fao, China 

.. . 2,700 

Winnipeg, Canada 

9,400 

Niger, Afnca 

. 2,600 

Ontario, North America 

7,640 

Mackenzie, Canada 

2,625 

Ladoga, U. 5. S. R. 

7,000 

Mekong, Thailand (Siam). . 2,600 

Onega, U. S S R 

3,700 

MisKissIppI, United States ... 2,436 

Rudolf, Africa 

3.000 

Parana, South America 

. . . 2,450 

Nicaragua, Central Amenca 2,975 

Yukon, Alaska 

2,300 

Athabasca, Canada 

2.850 

Volga. U.S.S R. . 

. 2,300 

Wener, Sweden 

2,200 

La Plata, South Amenca 

1 . 2,300 

Bangweulu, Afnca 

2,000 

Colorado, United States 

... 2,000 

Albert Nranzn, Africa 

1.800 

Madeira, South America 

. . 2,000 

Lake of the Woods, Canada 1,500 

SL Lawrence, Canada 

. 1,900 
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The World’s Principal Rivera — {Cont ) 


(m Miles) 


Sao Francisco, Brazil 

1,800 

Saiwin, Burma 

1.760 

Danube, Europe 

1.725 

Orinoco, South America 

1,700 

Euphrates, Asia 

1,700 

Indus, India 

1,700 

Brahmaputra, Asia 

1.680 

Si-Kiang, China 

1,650 

Rio Grande, United States 

1,650 

Zambezi, Afnca 

1.600 

Ganges, India 

1,640 

Paraguay, South America 

1.600 

Murray, Australia 

1,600 

Arkansas, Uruted States 

1.460 

Rio Negro, South America 

1,400 

Ural, U. S. S. R. 

1.400 

Dnieper, U.S. S, R. 

' 1.400 

Orange, Union of South Africa 1,300 

THE WORLD’S GREAT RIVER 

BASINS 


(is Square Miles) 


Amazon, South America 

2,772,000 

Congo, Afnca 

1,425,000 

Nile, Africa 

1,293,000 

Mississippi, Uruted States. 

1,290,000 

La Plata, South America 

1,198,000 

Ob, Siberia 

1,125,000 

Yenisei, Sibena 

930,000 

Lena, Sibena 

895.000 

Yangtze, China. 

6S9.000 

Mackenzie, Canada. 

652,000 

Volga, U. S. S. R. 

592.000 

Ganges and Brahmaputra, 

Asia . 

588,000 

Niger, Afnca. . . 

684,000 

Rio Grande, North America 

232,0(W’ 


IMPORTANT ACTIVE 
VOLCANOES 

Cotopaxi, Ecuador 19,488 

San Pedro y Pablo, Bolivia . 19,423 


Sangay, Ecuador . 

17,464 

Eari«<tmbl, Afnca 

14,683 

Erebus, Antarctic 

13,300 

Colima, Mexico 

13,092 

Manna Loa, Hav.au 

12,675 

Fuji, Japan 

12,395 

Semeru, Java 

12,044 

Lttsc. Sumatra 

12,000 

Irazu, Costa Rica 

11,200 

Etna, Sicily 

10,740 

Lassen. United States 

10,570 

Ruapehu, New Zealand 

9,176 

Shishaldln. Alaska 

8,952 

Calaon, Philippines 

8,192 

Oraefa-Jokull, Iceland 

6,424 

Pelce, Martinique 

4,430 

Vesuvius, Italy 

4,300 

Kilauca. Hawaii 

4,100 

Soufriere, St. Lucia 

4,000 

Siromboli, Lipan I 

3,022 


HIGHEST PEAKS IN AFRICA 

(m Feet) 

Kibo, Tanganyika . 19,718 

Kenya, Kenya 17,193 

Mswenzi, Tanganyika 16,889 

Rawcnzori, Belgian Congo 16,760 

Rss Dashan, Ethiopia 15,160 

Jabal AyashI, Morocco 14,000 

HIGHEST PEAKS IN N. AMERICA 
McKinley. Alaska 20,299 

Logan, Canada 19,850 

Orizaba, Mexico 18,564 

SL Elias, Alaska 18,003 

Popocatapctl, Mexico. l'L643 

Lncania, Canada 17,147 

WMtney, California 14,496 

Rosier, W’osbington 14,403 

Massire, Colorado 14,404 

Pike’s, Colorado 14,110 

CliRgman’s Dom^, North CarO' 

Iina * 6,642 

Washington, New Hampshire. 6,283 
ML Marcy, New York 5,344 
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HIGHEST PEAKS IN S. AMERICA 


Aroneapna. Chile-Ar^ntma 22.SU 
Sahama. Bobna 22:,^9 

IMrrcc-dario. Chile 22^03 

Bvastan. Pero 22,168 

Unllajaen, Chile 21,500 

Chimborazo, Ecuador 20,702 

Cotopaxi, Ecuador 19,488 

HIGHEST PEAKS IN ASIA 
Ererest. Nepal 29,141 

Eanschenjanga, India 28,225 

Godmn-Ansten, India 28,251 

Makalu, India 27,790 

Nanga Parbat, India 26,CS1 

Dwahalagin, India 26.795 

Tiratch'Mir, Alghanistan 25,400 

Llsg Mnstagh, Tibet 25300 

Tengr Ehan. China 24,132 


Ararat, Turkey 16.916 

Arjias Dagh, Turley . . . 12.565 

Qiatcher, Kamchatka 15,750 

HIGHEST PEAKS IN EUROPE 

EIbm<, Soviet Union 18,465 

Mont Blanc, Italy . .. 15,7S1 

Monte Rosa, Itnly-Smtxerland 15317 
Matterbom. Svntserland-ltaly .14,780 
Jnngfratt, Switzerland . . 13,671 
Maladetta. Frasee*Spain. . 1E16S 

OTHER HIGH PEAKS 
AlL Thotrald Kllson, Antarc- 
tica 16,400 

Eiaabaln, Borneo 13,455 

Cook, Nev Zealand ... 12,349 
Tina, Dommican Republic . . 10,300 
Kosciusko, Australis ... 7,382 


THE NAMES OF STATES AND TERRITORIES AND 
THEIR MEANING 

Alabama, Creek Indian, *T open or clear tbe thicket.’' 

Alaska, Esldmo, "great country.” 

Ariiona, Aztec Indian, “small spring.” Also a shortened form of 
Anda^Zona, meaning “dry belt.” 

Arkansas, Algonquin Indian, name of Quapaw Indiana. 

California, Spanish, “hot furnace.” 

Colorado, Spanish, “red.” 

Connecticut, Indian, “long river.” 

Delaware, named in honor of Lord de la 1\'arr. 

District of Columbia, named after Columbus. 

Florida, Spanish, "Feast of Flowers.” 

Georgia, in honor of George 11 of England. 

Hawaii, English spelling of OirAyAec. 

Idaho, Indian, "light on the mountain.” 
lUinois, Indian, "mer of men.” 

Indiana, named after the Indians. 

Iowa, Sioux Indian, “sleepy ones.” 

Kansas. Indian, name of a Sioux tribe. 

Kentucky, Iroquois Indian, “tomeurow” or “land of tomorrow.” 
Louisiana, named for Louis XIV of France. 
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Maine, from the province of Maine, in France. 

Jlaryland, named for Henrietta Maria, queen of Charles I of Eng- 
land. 

Massachusetts, Algonquin Indian, “place of great hills." 

Michigan, Indian, “great water." 

Minnesota, Sioxix Indian, “sky-tinted water." 

Mississippi, Algonquin Indian, “fish river.” 

Missouri, Indian, name of a Siotiz tribe 
Montana, Spanish, “mountainous.” 

Nebraska, Omaha Indian, “wide river." 

Nevada, Spanish, “snow covered." 

New Hampshire, from Hampshire county, England. 

New Jersey, named after the Island of Jersey. 

New Mexico, Axtec, from a name of a Mexican war-god. 

New York, in honor of the Duke of York. 

North Carolina, originally called Carolina, in honor of Charles IX 
of fVance. 

North Dakota. Sioux Indian, “alliance of friends." 

Ohio, Iroquois Indian, “great." 

Oklahoma, Choctaw Indian, “red people." 

Oregon, Spanish, “big-eared (Indian) men" or Shoshone Indian, 
"place of plenty." 

Pennsylvania, named after William Penn. 

Plulippines, Spanish, in honor of King Philip II of Spain. 

Pnerto Rico, Spanish, “rich port." 

Rhode Island, from the Island of Rhodes in the Mediterranean. 
South Carolina, see North Carolina. 

South Dakota, see North Dakota. 

Tennessee, Cherokee Indian, name of an Indian town- 
Texas, Indian, “friends” or “allies." 

Utah, Ute Indian, name of a Ute tribe. 

Vermont, French, “green mountain." 

Virginia, in honor of Elizabeth, the “Virgin Queen." 

Washington, named after George Washington. 

West Virginia, see Virginia. 

^Wsconsin, Indian, an Indian name. 

Wyoming, after Wyoming Valley, Pennsylvania, “mountains and 
valleys alternating." 
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THE NICKNAMES OF THE STATES 

Alabama — “The Cotton State,” Irotn its chief production. Also, 
“The Lizard State.” 

Alaska — (Territory) “The Eldorado of the North.” 

Arizona— “The Sunset State.” Also, “The Apache State.” 

Arkansas — “The Bear State,” because bears swarmed in its bayous 
during its early history. Also, “The Bowie State.” 

California — “The Eldorado State," or "The Golden State.” 

Colorado — "The Centennial State," as being admitted into the 
Union in 1876, the Centennial Year. Also, "The Silver State." 

Connecticut — “The Nutmeg State,” because its people were humor- 
ously said to have been so enterprising as to have made nutmegs 
out of wood, and then palmed them off on unsuspecting pur- 
chasers. Also, “The Constitution State.” 

Delaware— “The Blue Hen State.” During the Revolution the 
commander of a brigade in Delaware was a veteran cockfighter, 
who always bet on “the blue hen's chickens.” Thence, the name 
came to be applied to the members of his brigade, and finally to 
the State itself. Also, "The Diamond State,” as small and 
precious. 

Florida — “The Everglade State”; but oftener "The Flowery State,” 
from its name. 

Georgia — “The Cracker State,” from the crackers, or poor whites 
who inhabit it. Also, “The Buzzard State.” 

Idaho — “The Gem State.” 

Illinois — “The Sucker State,” so called in derision by the Missou- 
rians Also, “The Prairie State." 

Indiana — “The Hoosier State,” from the word “hoosier,” applied 
by the merchants of New Orleans to Indiana boatmen because 
of their boisterous manners and perpetual bragging. [Creole- 
French.] 

Iowa — “The Hawkeye State," so named from an Indian Chief, 
Black Hawk, who figured in its early history. 

Kansas — Known as “The Central State” from its geographical 
poation, and also because in the history of the Union the l6insas 
struggle hastened the climax in politics. Also, "The Sunflower 
State,” or “The Jayhawk State.” 
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KcnlHfky--“Thc Blucj?nu?s Stale,” because of its mapnificent pas* 
lures. Also, “The CorncracUer State.” 

Louisiana— “The Creole Stale,” because of the largo number of 
Creoles among its population. Also, “The ^olican State.” 

Maine— Gencrically kno\vn as “Down East,” ami is also callwi 
"The Lumber Stale” from its extensive fore.st5: or, more poct- 
ic.ally, “The Pino Tree State.” 

Maryland— Uecauso in Colonial Days it refused to alter its bound- 
aries to please Ix)nl Ilnlljmoreand Willnam Penn, it received the 
nickname of “The Old Lino State." Also, “The Cockade State.” 

Massachusetts— Called "The Old Il.ay Colony” in very early limes. 
Ifenco, after it became a Stale it wvis styJetJ “The Bay Stale,” or 
“The Old Colony State." 

Michigan— “The L.ako State,” liecauso of its pcopnTiphic.al position. 
Also, “The Wolverine State.” 

Minnesota— “The Gopher State,” because it contains so many of 
these little animals. Also, “The North Star State.” 

Mississippi— “The Ihyou State,” from the numerous bayous or 
channels which enter it from the Gulf of Maxico. 

Missouri— “The Bullion Stale,” a n.imo whiclj it received when Itfl 
most eminent Senator, Thomas 11. Benton, himself known ns “Old 
Bullion,” contended vigorously for the adoption of gold and silver 
currency. Also, “The Oz.vk Stale,” or “The Show Mo State.” 

Montana— “The Bonanza Stale.” Also, “The Trea-sure Slate.” 

Nebraska— “The Blackavatcr State,” from its Indian n.ame. Also, 
“The Antelope State.” 

Ncrada— Variously known as “Tlie Rattle Stale,” because it was 
admitted into the Union during the Civil War; “Tho Silver State," 
l^auso of Its immeniso yield of silver at one time, and finally 
“The Sacebnish Stni#' ” 



of granite, which are supposed to typify tho etrength and hanli- 
ncraof ita people. 

New Jersey— "The Rc<l Mud State,” becau-so of tho color of much 
soil. In 1817, ita legiiilalurc allowed Jo<5Cph Bonaparte, tho 
cx-ldng of Spain and an alien, to hold real estate. This led to a 
pbe In other States, to the effect that New Jersey lia(i left the 
Union to be under tho rule of a king; hence, for a while it was 
called “The Dominion." Also. ‘The Garden Slate." 
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New Mexico — “The Sunshine State.” Also, “The Spanish State.” 

New Voric — Long known as “The Empire State," because of its 
commercial supremacy and political importance. It is also known 
as “The Excelsior State,” from the motto on its coat of arms. 

North Carolina — Called “The Old North State” as distinguishing it 
from South Carolina. Also, "The Tar Heel State.” 

North Dakota — "The Flickertail State.” Also, "The Sioux State.” 

Ohio — “The Buckeye State,” because it abounds in horse-chestnut 
trees, locally known as “buckeyes.” 

Oklahoma — “The Booma" State," from its rapid growth and 
energy. Also, “The Sooner State." 

Oiegon — “The Beaver State,” from the early fur trade first carried 
on by John Jacob Astor. Also, “The Webfoot State.” 

Pennsylrania — “The Keystone State,” because in early days, when 
there were only thirteen States, a popular woodcut represented 
the States in the form of an arch, in which Pennsylvania occupied 
the position of the keystone. Also, “The Coal State." 

Rhode Island— Somewhat fondly called “Little Rhody," because 
It is the smallest State in the Union. Also, “The Plantation 
State." 

South Carolina— “The Palmetto State,” because its coat of arms 
bears a palmetto tree. 

South Dakota — “The Bliazard-State,” because of its severe storms. 
Also, “The Coyote State.” 

Tennessee — Known first as “The Old Franklin State,” because it 
bore the lume of Franklin from 1785 to 1788. Also, “The Volun- 
teer State,” or "The Hog-and-Hominy State.” 

Texas — “The Lone-Star State,” from the single star on its coat of 
arms. 

Utah — "The Mormon State,” because it was so long controlled by 
the Mormon Church and its leaders. Also, “The Beehive State.” 

Vermont — “The Green Mountain State,” from its mountain ranges. 

Virpnia — This State has many nicknames. Its first was “Old Vir- 
ginia," to distinguish it from the New England Colonies which 
were in colonial times often styled “New Virginia.” The State 
documents sent by the King of England to the Governor were 
headed: “To the Colony and Dominion of Virginia,” so that "Old 
Dominion” became a frequent term for this colony and is still 
often used. As Virginia was the first of the original States to be 
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settled, it vns also styled “The Mother of States”; and later, 
after it had given seven Presidents to the nation, it was called 

‘ “The Mother of Presidents.” 

Washington — “The Evergreen State.” Also, “The Chinook State.” 

West Virginia — "The Panhandle State,” because of its peculiar con- 
figuration between the Ohio River and Pennsylvania. 

Wisconsin — "The Cadger State,” from the number of badgers 
which swarmed within its limits before it was inhabited. Also, 
"The Copper State.” 

Wyoming— "The Equality (Suffrage) State.” 


MOTTOES OF THE STATES 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 
Geor^a 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
/ 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Here We Rest 
Didst Deus— God Eruiches 
Regnat Populus — The People Rule 
Eureka — I Have Found It 
Nil Sine Numine — Nothing Without God 
Qui TranstuUt Sustinet — He Who Trans- 
planted SUIl Sustains 
Liberty and Independence 
Justitia OmnibusWustice to All 
In God We Trust 
Wisdom, Justice, Moderation 
Esto Perpetua — May It Last 
State SovCTeignty — National Union 
The Crossroads of America 
Our Liberties We Prize and Our Rights We 
^laintain 

Ad Astra per Aspera — ^To the Stars Through 
DiiBculUes 

United We Stand, Dhided We Fall 
Umon, Justice. Confidence 
Dirigo — I Direct 

Fatti MaseW Parole Femine — ^Manly Deeds 
and Womanly Words 

Ense Petit Placidam sub Libertate Quietem 
— ^With the Sword She Seeks Quiet, Peace 
Under liberty 
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^^cIugall 


Mlimesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Xerada 

New Ilampsbire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 


Si Quaeris PenInsnJam Amoenam Circina- 
spice — If Thou Seekest a Beautiful Penin- 
sula, Behold It Hwe 
EtoDe du Kord — ^The Star of the North 
Vlrtute et Annis — By Valor and Anns 
Sains Populi Suprema Lex Esti>— Let the 
Welfareof the People be the Supreme Law. 
Oro y Plata — Gold and Silver 
Equality Before the Law 
All for Our Country 
No motto 

liberty and Prosperity 

Cresdt Eundo — It Giws as it Goes 

Eieelaor— Higher, More Elevated 

Esse Quam Mdcri — To Be Rather Than to 


North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Penssylrania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Mrpnia 

Washington 
West Mrpnia 

Wiseonrin 

Wyoming 


liberty and Union, One and Inseparable 
Now and Porever 

Imperium in Imperio— A Goremment 
Vlthin a Go\'emment 
Labor Omnia Vlndt— Labor Ever Conqutrs 
The Union 

Virtue, Liberty and Independence 
Hope 

Dim Sj^, Spero — While I Breathe I Hope 

Under God the People Rule 

Agriculture, Commerce 

Friendship 

Industry 

Freedom and Unity 

Sic Semper Tyrannis — ^Thus Always to Ty- 
rants 

jU-ki — By and By 

^lontani Semper liberi — Mountaineers Al- 
ways Freemen 
Forward 

Cedant Anna Togae — Let Arms Yield to the 
Law 
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STATE FLOWERS 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine !!!!!! 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. ...!]! 

Michigan 

Minnesota ' ' 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska [ ’ 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York... ’//.‘iy 
North Carolina. . . 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 


Goldenrod 
Saguaro 
Apple Blossom 
Golden Poppy 
Columbine 
Mountain Laurel 
Peach Blossom 
American Beauty Rose 
Orange Blossom 
Cherokee Rose 
Syringa 
Violet 
Zinnia 
Wild Rose 
Sunflower 
Goldenrod 
. Magnolia 

. Pine Cone and Tassel 
. . Black-Eyed Susan 
Arbutus 
.Apple Blossom 
.Moccasin 
.Magnolia 
Hawthorn 
. Bitterroot 
.Goldenrod 
Sagebrush 
.Lilac 
\loIet 
.Yucca 
.Wild Rose 
.Ozeye Daisy 
.Wild Rose 
.Scarlet Carnation 
.Mistletoe 
.Oregon Grape 
• Mountain Laurel 
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Rhode Island 

. \^olet 

South Carolina . . 

Yellow Jessamine 

South Dakota 

Pasqueflower 

Tennessee 

May Pop 

Texas 

Bluebonnet 

Utah 

Sego Lily 

Vermont 

Red Clover 

Virginia 

Plowering Dogwood 

Washington 

Pink Rhododendron 

West Virginia 

Great Rhododendron 

Wisconsin 

Violet 

Wyoming 

Painted Cup 

Alaska (Temtory) 

Forget-Me-Not 

Hawaii (Temtory) 

Lehua 


THE FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES 

The flag of the United States was designed by Francis Hopidnson, 
a judge of Philadelphia and a signer of the Declaration of Inde* 
pendence. On June 14, 1777, the Continental Congress resolved 
“that the flag of the Thirteen United States be thirteen stripes, 
alternate red and white, and the Union be thirteen white stars in 
the blue field." The thirteen stars were arranged in a circle sig* 
nifying the union of the States. 

The new flag floated for the first time over the victorious Ameri- 
can troops at the Battle of Saratoga. 

Today the thirteen stripes still represent the Thirteen Original 
States, but the stars now number forD^-eight, one for every State in 
the Union. 

There are certain rules that should be followed when the flag is 
on display: 

When carried in a procession with another flag, it should be on 
the marching right, l^en there is a line of flags, it should be in the 
center or m front of that line. 

When placed either horizontally or \’ertically, the union should 
be uppermost and to the right. 

IVhen placed over a casket* the union should be at the head and 
over the left shoulder. 

When displayed on a staff with other flags of States, ciUes, or 
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organizations, it is placed in the center or at the highest point of 
the group. 

When suspended over the middle of a street, it should be hung 
vcrUcally with the union to liie north in a street going east and 
west or with thq union to the cast in a street going north and south. 

When shown on the same halyani with flags of States, cities, or 
sodclics, it should always be at the peak. 

When displayed against a wall with another flag, it should bo on 
the right and the staff should bo in front of the other flag. 

When displayed in a window, the union should bo uppermost and 
to the right. 

When shown in a church, it shouhl be in a place of honor, usually 
to the right of the congregation. 

The flag should not be allowed to touch the ground or trail in the 
ttatcr. It should not be uso<l as <lccoration or drapery although 
bunting of red, white, and blue is permissible. 

When the flag has become tom an<l ragged, it should be destroyed 
by being burned in private. 

The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 

The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of the United States was 
Witten by iS^ncis Ilcllamy in August, 1802. It is as follows: 

'T pledge allegiance to the fl.ng of the United States of America, 
And to the Kcpublic for which it stands, 

One nation, indiviaiWe, 

With liberty and justice for all." 

export and import figures for the united 

STATES 


Ytar 

1929... 

Export# (tlpOOQ) 

/tnport* (?1,0Q0) 

1930... 



1931... 


2i432’074 

1932. 


1933.. 



1931. . 



1935... 



me. 



1937. 



193%. 



1939. 

2.019.079 

2,091,030 
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UNITED STATES TRADE OF LEADING COMMODITIES 


Rubber, crude, roilbon Iba. 
Coffee, milbon Jbs. 

Kwpnnt, iruUion Ibo, 

Ctne sugar, nuUion lbs. 

Silk, raw, 1,000 lbs. 

Wood pulp, 1,000 tons 
Ferttltters, 1,000 Iona 
Tm (bars, blocks, pigs), million 
lbs... 

Wool, mohair, million lbs. 

Hida, aktns, million lbs. . . . 
Diamonds, 1,000 carats. . . 
Copper, imllioa lbs.. 

Cmde petroleum, 1,000 bbl. 
Admeed and reftaed cOs, 

^l.OOO bbl 

nuseed, 1,000 bu 

^h, million lbs. 

Burlaps, million lbs 

CMoa or cacao beans, miUion 
-lbs. • 

Wheat (chiefly for refining and 
opon), 1,000 bu. . 


1932 

1937 

1933 

1939 

929 

1,339 

917 

1,114 

1,601 

1.697 

1,937 

2,014 

3.6S4 

6,634 

4.649 

5,230 

6.941 

6,392 

6.943 

6,807 

74.053 

67,816 

65,194 

41,600 

1,323 

2,395 

1,710 

2,026 

6S7 

2,016 

1,563 

1.373 

78 

197 

111 

167 

67 

326 

104 

246 

190 

ai2 

182 

323 

3S7 

2.601 

1,819 

4211 

392 

455 

411 

463 

44,700 

27,810 

26,043 

34,106 

30.233 

32.693 

27,837 

27,350 

7.919 

23,032 

15,361 

16,023 

265 

365 

303 

346 

342 

653 

604 

441 

4S0 

619 

453 

663 

10,026 

17,716 

3,829 

10,747 




CES BETTWEEM AMERICAN CITIES 
By the gbortcst rulrrad routes 








DISTANCES BETWEEN AMERICAN CITIES 
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967 1,729 
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COINAGE OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


Prior to the suspenrion of the gold standard 


Country 

Metal 

Detiomtttction 

Equivalenl 

Austna 

Copper 

1 Groaeben 

100 Groschen = 1 SchH- 



2 Groschen 

ling 


Nickel 

5 Groschen 

10 Groscbea 



saver 

^ Schilling 

1 SchiUiDg 

2 SchiUmga 



Gold 

25 Schillings 
iOO SchOlings 


Belgium 

Copper 

1 Centime 

' 100 Centimes •> 1 Franc 



2 Centimes 

S Francs — 1 Belga 


Nickel 

6 Centimes 

10 CenUmes 

25 Centimes 

60 Centimes 




1 Franc 

2 Francs 

6 Francs (1 Belga) 




10 Francs (2 Belgas) ; 



Siver 

20 Francs (4 Belgas) i 


Ciinada 

Copper 

ICent 1 

100 CenU « 1 Dollar 


Nickel 

5 Cents 



Sflvcr 

10 Cents 

25 Cents 

60 Cents 



Gold 

6 Donais 

10 DoUais 


CzeebosIoTa^ 

Copper 

6 Haleru 

10 Haleru 

100 Haleru •> 1 Koruna 


Nickel 

20 Haleru 

60 Haleru 




1 Koruna 



saver 

6 Koruns 

10 Koruna 


Desmark 

Copper 

iDre 

2 5iw 

6 Orer 

100 &cr — 1 Krone 


Bronze 

Krone 




1 Krone 

2 Krone 



Nickel 

10 tJrer 
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COINAGE OF VAMOTO COUNTRIES— Conffni«a 


Cotiulry 

Afrlol 

1 Denominatton 

Eguiralent 



25 Orcr 



Gold 

10 Kroner 

1 20 Kroner 


Finland . . 

Copper 

' 6 Pennia 

10 Pennia 

100 Pennia = 1 Markkaa 


Bronze 

6 Markkaa 

10 MarMcaa 



Nickel 

25 Pennia 

60 Pennia 




1 Alarkkaa 



Gold 

100 Markkaa 

200 Markkaa 


Pran«> . . . 

Bronze 

1 Centime 

2 Centimes 

100 Centimes » 1 Franc 



5 Centimes 

10 Centimes 

60 Centimes 




1 Franc 

2 Ftanes 



Nickel 

6 Centimes 

10 Centimes 

25 Centimes 



saver 

6 Francs 

10 Francs 

20 Francs 


GtrmanY 

Gold 

100 Francs 


Copper 

1 Reichsprennlg 

100 Reichspfennig » 1 



2 Reichspfennig 

Reichsmark 


Bronze 

6 Reichspfennig 

10 Reichspfennig 



Nickel 

60 Reichspfennig 



saver 

1 Reichsmark 

2 Reichsmarks 

3 Reichsmarks 

6 Reichsmarks 


Great Bntain. 

Gold* 

10 Reichsmarks 

20 Reichsmarks 


Copper 

Farthing (Jf Penny) 

12 Pence - 1 SMIlmg 



Half Penny 

Penny (1 Pence) 

20 Shillings PI 1 Pound 


saver 

3 Pence 

6 Pence 




Shdlmg 
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COINAGE OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES— 


C0V1\lT1l 

MeUil 

DtnffmniHion | 

E(juiraUnl 



Flonn 

Half CrOATi 

(.Z'A 




SluHinss) 




Gold 

Half Sovereign 

(10 




ShiUings) 
Found Sterling 

(Sov- 




ereign) 



Greece 

Aluminum 

ID Lepta 


100 Lepta •= 1 Drachma 


Nickel 

20 Lepta 

50 Lepta 





1 Drackma 

2 Drachmae 

5 Drachmae 




Silver 

10 Drachmae 
20 Drachmae 




Gold 

S Drachmae 

10 Drachmae 
20 Drachmae 



Isda 

Copper 

H Pice (1 Pie) 


8 Pies - 1 Pice 



JjPice 


4 Pice - 1 Anna 



1 Pice 


18 Annas « 1 Rupee 


Nickel 

2 Annas 

4 Annas 

5 Annas 




Silver 

2 Annas 

4 Annas 

8 Annas 

1 Rupee 




Gold 

15 Rupees 



Italy 

Copper 

5 Ceotesimi 

10 Centesum 


100 Centesun) •• 1 Lira 


Nickel 

20 Centesum 

50 Centesum 





1 lira 

2Lire 




Silver 

5 Lire 

10 lire 

20 Lire 




Gold 

60 Lire 

100 Lire 



Japan 

Bronze 

5 Rm 


10 Rin = 1 Sen 



1 Sen 

2 Sen 


lOO Sen = 1 Yen 
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COINAGE OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES (Continued) 


Country 

Metal 

Deruymination \ 

Equtcalenl 

Mexico 

Nickel 

Silver 

Gold 

Bronxe 

5 Sen 

10 Sen 

10 Sen 

20 Sen 

60 Sen 

6 Yen 

10 Yen 

20 Yen 

1 Centavo 

100 Centavos » 1 Paso 

Norwav . 

Silver 

Gold 

Copper 

2 Centavos 

5 Centavos 

10 Centavos 

20 Centavos 

10 Centavos 

20 Centavos 

60 Centavos 

1 Peso 

6 Pesos 

10 Pesos 

20 Pesos 

60 Pesos 

1 Ore 

100 Orel 1 Krone 

Sweden 

Nickel 

Gold 

Copper 

20rer 

6 Grer 

10 Orer 

25 Grer 

60 Orer 

1 Krone 

10 Kroner 

20 Kroner 

1 Ore 

100 Ore “ 1 Krona 

Turkey . 

Silver 

Gold 

. Copper 

2 Ore 

6 Ore 

10 Ore 

25 Ore 

60 Ore 

1 Krona 

2 Kronor 

5 Kronor 

10 Kronor 

20 I&onor 

40 Paras = 1 Piastre 



6 Piastres 

100 Piastres = 1 Pound 
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COINAGE OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES {Cmlinxui) 


CowalTy 

Metal 

DeniMvaatwri 




10 Piastres 



Nickel 

6 Paras 

10 Paras 

20 Paras 

1 Piastre 

25 Piastres 


' 

Silver 

H Piastre 

1 Piastre 

2 Piastres 

6 Piastres 

20 Piastres 



Gold 

Pound 

Pound 




1 Pound 

2H Pounds 




S Pounds 


Union of Soviet 

Copper 

1 Kopeck 

100 Kopeck ■ 1 Cbervo* 

Socialist R«> 


2 Kopecks 


publics 


. 3 Kopeks 

10 Rubles « 1 Cberv> 



6 Kopedcs 



Nickel 

' 10 Kopecks 

15 Kopecks 

20 Kopecks 



saver 

50 Kopecks 




1 Chervonets Ruble 



Gold 

1 Chervonets 


United States 

Copper 

ICent 



Nickel 

6 Cents 



saver 

10 Cents 

2$ Cents 

60 Cents 




1 Dollar 



Gold 

1 Dollar 
.tKOoHars 




^ 5 Dollars 

10 Dollars 

20 Ddlan 
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NATIONAL PAEKS OF THE UNITED STATES, THEIR 
LOCATION, AREA, AND CHARACTERISTICS 
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NATIONAL PARKS OF THE UNITED STATES, THEIR 
LOCATION, AREA, AND CHARACTERISTICS (Continued) 
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SPECIALTY MAKES OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 
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THE INSIGNU OF ARMS AND SERVICES OF THE UNITED 
STATES ARMY 
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INDEX 


A 

A.A.A. (Asrlcnllnral Adjastment Ad« 
rninJatration). 678, 220, 71 
A. F. of L. See American Federation of 
Labor 

abbreTiallons, 621-36 

medical measures, 607 
abstract of title, 103 
acceptance, m business, 1 
ncgoliability, 75 
trade acceptance, 1, 134-6, 644 
acceptance. In legal use, 1 
acceptance for honor, 1 
accidents 

employers' liability insurance, 31- 
32 

Kational Safety Council aetmlies, 
72 

seglizenco as cause, 74 
wormen'a compensation. 167 
accounting 

5cc also arithmetic; math* 
ematica 

balance sheet, 660 
business setup, 166, 167 
active voice, in gramme:, 35$, 366-9 ! 

ad teatlflcandom aobpena, 123 
addition 

decimal fractions, 687 
denominate numbers, 695 
fractions, 683-4 

address, forms of, dictionary, 637-41 
adjective, 064-6 
adjective pronoun, 35S*9 
Admiralitr law, or maritime law, 64 
adulteration, of ^oduets 

Food and Drug Administration, 
39 

adverb, 376 

adverse possession, law of, 108 
advertising. 216-9 

See aho publicity 
circular letters, 346-7 
drculars, testing, 169-70 
rates, source material, 272 
aeronautics. See aviation 
affidavit, legal form, 652 
agencies 

advertising, 218 
employment, 211-13 


authority and responsibility, 1- 
2 

fraud, liability, 88 
power of attorney, 2, 87-88 
responsibility of prmdpal, 90 
secret commission, 110 
agrarian law, 2 
agreements, writing, 334-6 
Agrlcnitnral Adjustment Act. 220, 71 
I AgTltuUnial Adjustment Administia* 
tfon (AAA), 678, 220,71 
I agricultural associations 
I co-operativea, 23-24 
Grange, 40 

agricultural ebemlstry, 228 
agricultural credit 

Set obo agricultnraS laws 
Farm Credit AdministratiDn, 678 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion, 70-71 

Fedetal Land Banka, 68 
Land Dank Commissioner, 63 
price fluctuations and. 89 
agrlwtural laws and legislation 

See ttUo agricultural credit 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, 71, 
220 

Emergency Farm Mortgage Act, 
1933, 68 

Fann Loan Act of 1916, 68 
Farm Mortgage Act, Frader- 
Lemke, 1935, 36-37 
Mortgage Corporation, 70-71 
agriculture, 219-21, 616-22 

See obo agricultural 
credit; agricultural laws 
cooperative marketing, 23-24 
Fann Secunty Administration, 679 
government aid and regulation, 220 
hints and aids, 617-8 
mechanization, 219 
pest control, 618-21 
profit in, 91 

aaentifie farming, 220, €16 
soil and fertilizers, 616-7 
Agriculture, Departmeut of, U. S.. 621- 
2. 678-9 

Food and Drug Adminbtration, 39 
aerviees and functions, 220, 271. 
621-2, 678-9 
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INDEX 


Agriculture, Department, of U. S. 

weather bureaus, 721 
sir conditioning, 627-8 
air mail, 690 
airplane. See anation 
algebra, 680 
alibi, uselessness of, 192 
aliens 

contracting and property owner- 1 
ship, 2-3 ' 

naturalization procedure, 72-73 
aliquot parts of 100, u fractions, 692 
Allegiance to the Flag. Pledge, 733 
almanac, source material, 269 
tiphabetie filing system 

correspondence, 281-2, 283 
alphabetizing. 276-8 
American Arbitration Association, 4 
American Federation of Labor (A. P. of I 
L.1.3 ' 

industrial democracy system 
dorseiL 47 

relations with CIO, 19 
strikes outlawed during wartime, I 
121 


270 

American merchant marine, 63-64 
American Railway Union, Pullman 
strike, 121 

Americsn standard of liring, See stand- 
ard of lirtng 

amortization, sinlcng fund, 114 
anarchism. Haymarket mddent, 120 
ancillary receirer, 100 
aneroid barometer, 720 
angle, m mathematics, 608, 609 
annnity, 3-4 

anti-trust acts, 137-9, 41 
antonyms and synonyms, 492-608, 269 
ants, control, 621 
apostrophe, 386 

apothecaries* measnre, 605, 607 
sppendiz, manuscript prepMtion, 298 1 
spplicatlon for posiiioo ' 

interview, 185, 191, 196-203 
letter. 203-11 
apposition, noun in, 353 
appraisal, of real estate, 145 
arbitration, industrial, 4-5 

compulaory, court rulings, 6 
public boards achieve reaults, 121-2 
arbitration, Intematlonat, 4 
anihmelie, 680-615 

addition, 595, 683-4, B87 
eapaaty measure, 604-6, 613: 
metric, 610, 611-12 | 


611 

decimal fractions, 587-94 
denominate numbers 694-7 
division 

decimals, 583-90: short cuts, 
691-4 

denominate quantities, 596 
fractions, 68^7 
rapid table, 614 

dry measure, 605-6: metric, 610, 
611-12 
fractions, 636-94 
linear measure, 597-8 
Lquid measure, 604-5, 613* metric, 
610, 612 

measures, 697-609: metric, 609-12; 

useful values, 613 
metne system, 609-10: Engbsh 
equivalents, 610-12 
multiplication 

decimals, SSS’short cut, 591-4 
denominate quantities, 695-6 
fractions, 68^ 
rapid table, 614 

rapid table of multiplieatioa and 
divuion, 614 
Romas numerals, 615 
square measure, 598-601, 613: 

metric, 611 
subtraction 

decimals, 688 
denominate quantities, 69S 
fractions, 684 
useful values, 613 
weight, measures of, 606-7, 613: 
metric, 610, 612 

I army, U. S. 

Congressional powers, 660 
insignia, 757, 768 
President Commander-in-Chief. 
664 

salvage corps, 107 
War Department, 270 
art. copyright law. 652-4 
article, m grammar, 349 ' 

associations 

cooperatives, agricultural, 23-24 
Grange, agricultural organization, 
40 

nunutes, example, 299-301 
parlimentary law, 646-52 
resolutions, 301-302 
trade, 163 

iadastrr 

employment created by, 225, 244, 
245 
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aadliary receiTCr, 100 
aviation 

au* mail, 690 

Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB), 
678-9 

employment created by, 225, 244, 
245 

weather bureau service, 721 
BToidupois weight, 606 
metnc values, 610, 612 


B.A.C. (Business Advisory Counnl), 
679 

bailment, in law and business, 5-6 
Bakunin, Alichael. Russian anarchist, 

53 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
shop management plan, 47 
bank acceptance, 1 
bank check. Set cheek, in banking 
bank ^scount, 52 
reckoning, 66^7 
banker’s acceptance. 1 
bankruptcy, 6-7 

Farm-hlortgage Act, 36-37 
receivership, 98-100 
banks and banung, 7-9 

See oiso agrienltoral 
credit; check; credit; in« 
terest 

acceptance, 1 
clearing house, 8, 27 
credit system, 27 
deposit slip, 642 
discountmg notes. 52, 666-7 
dtalt, 543, 573, 8 

Export-Import Bank o( Washing- 
ton. 36, 682 

failures, 7^77: RFC loans, 100 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo 
ration, 682 

Federal Reserve system, 37-38 
history, 7 

Home Ixisn Bank Board, 680 
interlockiBg directorates, 139 
investment trusts, 55-66 
joint account, 9 
Land Banks, Federal, 63 
moratorium, 68 
National Banking system, S 
Mnics, 76-77 

Reconstruction Fmance Corpora- 1 
tion, 100-101, 682-3 
safe deposit service, 104 
trust company, 139 
types, varied, 7 
bargaining, 330 


barometer, 720 

barratry, marine insurance covers, 63 
barter. 161, 105 

basement, in home building, 624-6 
battleship, displacement tonnage, 134 
Belmont and Morgan, bankers 
panic of 1893, 77 
Reiter Business Bureau, 212 
belting, legabty, 146 
bibliography 

busmess reference books, 268-76 
form in a manuscript, 298 
bill of exchange 

called an acceptance, 1 
negotiable, 74, 75 
ongin, 7 
bill of lading 

negotiability, 75 
BUI of Rights 

Constitutional amendments 1-10, 
677, 668-70 

property rights, 145-6: text, 669 
jbill oi sale 

forra, 546-7 
making, and risks, 105 
biographical du-eclories, 273 
blanks and forms, 642-60 
administrators’ deed, 549 
bank check, 542-3 
bank deposit slip, 542 
bill of saie. 546-7 
chattel mortgage, 547-8 
common bond, 550 
dee^, 649-50 
drait, 643 
forra letters, 346 
inheritance tax, 554-9 
interoSice memoranda. 347-8 
landlord’s affidavit to remove ten- 
ant, 652 

letter of credit, 544-5 
mortgage: assignment, 551-2: chat- 
tel mortgage, 647-8 
office management, 180 
petition and order for discovery, 
653 

promissory note, 644 
quitclaun deed, 549-60 
telephone calls, 262 
trade acceptance, 134-6, 544 
warrant for satisfaction of judg- 
ment, 651 
bonded warehouse, 160 
bonds, 9-10 
_ callable, 10 
convertible, 10 
debenture, 9 

face value and price paid, 110-11 
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bonds 

government bonds, 111 
government regulation, the SEC. 

Ill, 112-13, 119, 6S5 
interest, 62-63. payment, 9-10 
mvestigation for investment, 9, 


111 


negotiability, 74, 76 
purpose, 9 
redemption, 10 
security, 9 

stocks differentiated, 9, 110 
value, reckoning, 674 
bookkeeping, 10-11 
books 

copyright law. 652-4 
publishing, 232-6 
reference, hat. 268-76 
borers, insect pests 
control, 619 
peach borers, 621 
brace, in punctuation, 387 
brackets. Vo prcmctuation, 385 
breakage, in shipping, 676 
bribery 

secret comreuaioa, in business, | 


no 


broker, powers, 2 
Bryan, iVtlliam Jennings 
free eilver ffght, 77 
bodget, 630-^4 
accuracy, 630-1 
advancement division: personal I 
care, contributions, pleas'! 
ure. 640 

allowances, family, 640-1 
basic necessities, 633-4 
ear ownmg. 634-5, 636-7 
classification of items, 634 
college education funds, 635 
debts, 631-2 
diwnons, mavn 632-3 
extrs'budgetary expense, 634-6 
fc^ dollar, 643 
furniture, 643 
bone buiong, 638-9 
mcome : estimated, 642, husband! 
and wife combined, 637-8, 1 
$150-600 per month, ' 
644-5 

living expenses, 642-3 
outlmes 

family of two, 636-8 
incomes, $150 to $500 per 
month, 644-5 ' 

spending trends, 643 
wartime,- 644-6 
Budget, Bvean of the, 681 


building 

See aUo home>ownersli!p; 
honsing; tools 

loans, RFC Mortgage Company, 70 
bulk mailing, 687, 691: bandlmg, 61 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 680 
Bureau of the Budget, 681 
Bureau of the Public Debt. See Poblle 
Debt, Bureau of the 

business 

See also specific subjects 
in the Index, as, banks; 
credit; office manage* 
ment, etc. 

eentral planning, 162-5 
cyclopedic information, 1-167 
defined, 168 

development and evolution, 161- 


cdueation vs. expenence, 169 
indindual, organization, 165-8 
kinds and functions, 165-6 
legal aspect, 159-60 
legal department 178 
management, 168-80.5ee also man* 
* agement 

organization. See organization 
planned economy, Federal, 164 
scope, 168 

standards and essentials, 169-60 
terms, 460-91: in eight languages, 
743-62 

Dosiness Advisory Council (BAC)> 679 
business correspondence. See corre* 
■pondence 

business cycle, 28-29 
business depression. See depression 
business directories, 272 
business English 
errors, 390-459 

grammar, 349-90. See also English 
grammar 

business ethics. See ethics, in business 
business letters. See correspondence; 

letter writing 
ibosintBS bbrarles, 219 
bu^nessmen. leaders, 168-9. 185, 226 
buying, 327-31 

by-laws, of a society, 247, 648 
by-products, 160-1 
Byzantine logothete, 103 


C.A.A. (Oril Aeronautics Admlnlstrs- 
tlon), 679-80 

4LA.B. (Cinl Aeronautics Dosrd), 680 
C>C.C. (CivUisn Conservation Corps), 
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‘cbeck 

postdating checks, 16 
saleguaid from less, 33 
travelers’ check, 8 
cheinislrr, as a vocation, 228-9 
chnd labor, 16-17 

Constitutional smendmeDt pro* 
posed, 677-8 
Wage and Hour law, 149 
children 

citizenship, if born abroad, 73 
ChOdren'a Bureau, Deparlment of 
Labor. 680-1 

junsdiction in Wage and Hour Law, 
149. 681 

ehimnef, is house building, 625 
choses in action, 17 
choses In possession, 17 
Chrysler, Walter P. 

rise to success, 185 
circle, measuring, 608-609, 613 
cirentar letters, 346-7 
circulars, advertismg, 169-70 
circulating decimals. 590-1 
circumference, of a circle. 608. 609, 613 
cities 

Canadian, population, 706-707 
directories, 273 

distances between, table, 736-7 
foreign, population. 707-708 
largest U. S., population, 704-705 
prmeipa] U. S., with population, 
695-703 

rapid transit, 96-97 
State capitals. 693 
temtones and possessions, U. S • 
694 

time diSerences, tables, 7lS 
citizenship 

See also Bill of Rights 
aliens* property rights, 2-3 
children bora abroad, 73 
Constitutional ngbts, 672 
interstate regulations, 666 
I Daturabzation of aliens, 72-73 
passport regulations, 79 
race restrictions, 73 
rights not to be abridged, 672 
Ciril Aeronautics Adininistration(CAA), 
679-80 

Ciril Aeronautics Board (CAB). 680 
Cirilisn CoDSerration Corpsi(CCC), 683 
cl&srifitatioA of books. 287-8 
Clay, Henry, tariff pohey, 92 
Clayton Act, 1914, 41, 138, 148 
clearing house, in banking, 8, 27 
Cleveland, Grover, president of U.S. 
panic of 1893, 77 
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dippings, care of, 289-90 
dosed shop, m industry, 120, 123 
dubs, partiaroentary law, 645-62 
Coast Guard Sersice, U. S., 270-1 
coastal waters, control, 162 
codes, cable, 346 
coins and coinage, 63 

vanous countnes, 738-42 
coke, by-product, 151 
coldframes and hotbeds, 617 
collecting accounts 

letters, 342-3 follow-up, 39 
telegrams, 345 
colloguialism. 390 

colon, tn punctuation, 382 I 

Colorado income tax, 46 I 

Colorado strike, 1914, 121 I 

Combined Chiefs of Staff, 686 ' 

Comintern or Third International, 64 
comma, in punctuation, 381-2 
commerce 

barter methods, 161, 105 
commodities. 735 

export and import figures, U. S, 

733 

Export-Import Bank ol hashing-' 
ton. 36, 682 

foreign trade of U. S. by countnes, 

734 

Interstate, Wage and Hour law, 149 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
17-18, 63, court (unc- 
tions, 59 

iDOSt'{avored-nationagreements,92 
reciprocity policy, 92, 128 
restraint of trade, 103 
tariB policy affects, 12T-8 I 

Commerce, Department of, U. S., 271,1 
679-80, 685 1 

commercial correspondence. See corres- 1 
pondenee; letter wtlllng I 
commercial directories, 272 I 

commercial Instruments. See negotiable ' 
Instrnmenls 
commercial terms, 460-91 

equivalents in eight languages, 743- 
62 

commission (compensation) 
percentage reckoning, 665 
Committee for Industrial Orgstdzalion 
(CIO). 3. 19 

committee of the whole, 651 
Committee on Fair Emplorment Frac- 
tice (CFEP), 684 

commodities ' 

power as a commodity, 86-87 
United States exports and Imports, 


I Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC), 
I 678 

: common bond, 550 
common carriers, 17-19, 65 
common fraction, 680 
common law, 68 
common-law Hen, 69 
communication 

government regulation, 65 
office management, 179 
progress in machine age, 226 
service busmess, 166 
Communications Act of 1934, 55 
Communications Commission, Federal 
(FCC;, 681-2, 65 
comparison, adjectives, 354-6 
competition 

antitrust laws to aid, 137-9 
complaints 

writing and answering, 326 
complex fractions, 681 
compound interest, 669, table, 571 
condemnation of property, emment do- 
main, 146 

condolence, letters of, 341-2 
conduel. See enqueue 
confiscation, vested right, 146 
congralulalory leUers. 349-1 
Congress, U. S. 

apportionment of Ilepresentativas, 
672 

date of new term amended, 676-6 
House of ^presentatives, 656, 
657-61 

legislative powers, 655, 659-51 
President’s relations with, 664-6 
Senate, 656-61, 674 
tariff powers, 126-7 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO), 19-20, 123 
conjugation, verb, 365-75 
conjunction, ut grammar, 377 
conservation, of waste products, 150-1 
consideration, m law, 20-21 
constitution, of a society 

drafting and adopting, 647-8 
ConsiitutionoftheUmled Slates, 655-76 
See also Supreme Court of 
the U. S. 

amendments, 668-76 

Bill of Rights, 677, 668-70 
child labor, proposed, 677-8, 
16-17 

Constitutional provision for, 
667 

income tax, 43 text, 673 
propertynghta,145-6:text,672 
ratification, 677 
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Constitution of the United States ' 
bankruptcy laws authorized, 6: 
text, 660 

construction, rule of, 670 
executive powers, 662-6 
histo^, 676-7 

judicial powers, 124-B‘ text, 665- 
6 I 

construed, 670 [ 

legislative powers, 655-62 | 

oath to support, by whom, 663 . 

Preamble, 655 
ratification, 668, 676-7 
tarill, powers of Congress, 126-7: 
text, 653 

conslruellon 

housing essentials, 624-8 
pneumatic tools, 84-85 
contracts, 21-22 

aliens* status, 2-3 
bailment Imphes, 5 
considemtion, technicalities, 20-21 
corporation as contractor, 26 
damages for nonfulfillment, 21 
dnmManess in contracting, 31 
fraud, procedure, 23-40 
guaranty, 40-41 

insane peons' responsibility, 43- 
60 

installment sales, 60 
insurance as, 60-61 
lease, requirements, 69 
legal requirements and interpreta- 
tions, 22 

liability, joint or several, 21, 66-67 
married women's power, 65 
miaoTS' liability and status, 22-23 
nature of, 21 

parole or express contract, 21, 66 
power of attorney, 87 
restraint of trade, 103 
sales as, 104-106 
specialty contract, 21 
Sunday dating, 124 
surety, 40 
ultra vires, 139-40 
wagers as, 146 
wntten, or by letter, 21 
conTeyanee or transfer, of real estate, 
98 

Cooke, Jay, and Company, panic, 77 
cooperative associations 
agricultural, 23-24 
Grange activities, 40 
National Safety Council, 72 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 23 
cooperative marketing and purchasing, 
23-24 


copying processes 

form letters and circulars, 346, 
347 

copyright law, V. S., 652-4 
corner, m commodities or stocks, 24 
coroner's jury, 67 
corporation tax, 26-26 
excess profits, 33 
corporations 

balance sheet, 560 
contracts, legality, 25 
holding company, 41 
integrity in management, 61-62 
organization and legal require- 
ments, 24-26 

partnership distinguished from, 77- 
78 

penalty for offenses, 25 
receivership, 98-100 
relation to business development, 
162 

seal required on documents, 108 
securities, 112. Ill, 143-4 
taxation. 25-26: excess profits, 33 
trusts, 2S7-9 
ultra vires. 133-40 
vested right, 145-6 
voting powers of stockholders, 26. 
660 

voting tnisti 146 

corporeal hereditament, defined, 97 
correspondence 

See also letter wrlUng 
dictation and writing hints, 264-6 
filing, 278-84 
cost of living 

wages in relation to, 147-8, 149 
cost of operation, in retailing, 240 
country homes, 623 
coupon bonds, 9 
court of equity, S3, 69 
courts 

admiralty courts and jurisdiction, 

Constitutional provisions, 124-6, 
53; text, 666-6: powers 
construed, 670 

rcceii'crship procedure, 99-109 
State systems, 68 

Wage and Hour Law, jurisdiction, 
149 

craft unions. 19 
credit. 26-27 

See also agTicnltnra] 
credit; banks and bank- 
ing; installment plan 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
(CCC), 678 
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credit 

coUectinf meeouBts, 39, 342-3, 3451 
depcsit currency, 7 
Ei^rt-Import Bank function, 682, 

home financmg, 69-70, 623, ( 


statute of Usutationa re debt, 60- 1 
61 

crime and criminals 
principal in, 90 

prosecution, tnal and puniahnent, 
669-70 
rackcteennc, 95 

cross references, in eatalosues, 2S9 
Cubs 

trade agreements with the U. S,, 
128 


611 

curb market, 27 
current erenta, j'ear boola, 274 
custonva duties, 27-28 
cutworms, control. 620-1 
cycle, in business, 28-29 
cyclopedic bu^ess InforatUon. I- 
15T 


D.C,0. (Defense Communications 
Board). 684 
dairying, defined, 616 
dams, water rights, 151 
dash, in punctuation, SS3 
data file, or informatian file, 289-90 
date file of secretary, 2S5-6 
dates, calendar, 71S-9 
day letter telegram, 344 
daylight earing time, 715 
dealer helps, 333 
debenture bonds, 9 
Debs. Eugene 

Pullman stnlre. and arrest, 121 

debt 

amortizatioii, sinking fond, 114 
budget making, 631-2 
coUeeting accounta, 39, 342-3, S45| 
refunding, 101 ' 

statute of limitations, 60-61 
subrogation, 123-4 
debt, pnbhe. Se-t public debt 
dedmal. in mathematics, 6S7-94 
addition, 6S7 

decimal, as per cent, 662-3 
Decimal Classification. Dewey. 237-8 


decimal fractions, 6S7-94 

orculates, recurring, or ornilatmg 
deciTuils. 690-1 

diTisioa, 588-90: short methods, 
591-4 

expressed as common fraction, 590 
multiplication, 6SS: abort method, 
591-4 

repetend, 590 

short cuts m merchandising, 591-4 
subtraction, 5SS 
declension, in grammsr 
nouns, 353 
pronoun, 356, SS7 
deed, of property, 30 

administrator's deed, 549 
bargam and sale, 133 
fluitdaim, 183: form, 549-50 

estate sale, consummation. 106 
search of title, 1D8 
warranty. 133 
degree, of a circle, 603, 609 
degree, of longitude, 710 
Democratic party, tariff pobcy, 92, 127 
demonstratire adjectire pronauu, 853 
denominate nnrebers. 594-T 
reducuon, 594: rule*. 695-7 
denominator, defined. 6S0 
department store, 237 
depodt mrTenry, 7 ... 

Deposit Insuranee Cerpcratioa, Federal 
(FDIC), 6S2 
deposit slip, 542 
de^ession. in bnsineas 
causes, 75-76 
eycl«, 25-29 
Doratonuffl, 63 
panics m the U. S- 76-77 
onemployment, 141-3 
Dewey Decimal System, 2S7-8 
diameter, of a circle, 603. 613 
dismetrr, of equator and poles, 722 
dictation, of letters, 264-5 

identification liutials, 320-1 
dictionaries ^ 

abbreriatioas, 521-36 
commercial and financial terms m 
eight languages, 743-52 
cyclopedic busmess informatioa. 1- 
157 

errors in English, 390-459 
foreign words and phrases, 509-410 
forms of address, 637-41 
proaundation k^, 460 
smonyms and antonyms, 492-SOS 
vocabuliry of business terms, 460- 
91 

diminishing returns, 30 
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diplomatic serrico, information, 270 
direct-br>mail selling, 168 
direct popular Tote, for Senators, 674 
. ^ect tax. 128, 129 
directories, list, 272-4 
Disaster Loan Corporation, 101 
discount 

bank discount, 52, 566-7 
trade discount, 665-6 
dJsplarement tonnage, 134 
distribution, marketing, 219-20 
distributire adjectire pronoun, 358 
diridends 

bonds, yields, 110-11 
stock dividends, 118 
division 

decimals. 688-90; abort metbods. 
691-4 

denominate quantities, 696 
fractions, 620-7 
rapid table, 614 
division of labor, 30-31 
Division of Labor Standards, 681 
dog watch, on abipboard, 717 
draft, in bankmg 
excksQge, 673 
form, 643 
tine d^t, 673 

travelers' ebeck a sight draft, ( 
drugs 

Food and Drug Administration, 

39 

drunkenness, in contracting, 31 
dry messore, 605-606 

metric system, 610, 611-12 
duces tecum subpena. 123 
duplicating processes 

form letters and circulars, 346. 
347 

duty, customs, 27-28 


E.I.D. (Export-Import Bank), 679, 36 
earth, facts and figures, 721-4 
Easter dates 1940-1950, 719 
Eastern time aone, 712, table, 716 
economic planning, £4, 161 
economic rent, 102 
econondc royalists. 31, 103 
economics, 85 

See also banks and bank- 
ing; finance; government 
regulation of indust^;! 
home-ownership; iitdas- ' 
try; labor; tariff; faza-, 
tlon; transportadon; nn»| 
employment; wages 
capital and capitalism, 12-13, 30 | 


economies 

cost of bving and wages, 147-8, 149 
cycle m busmess, 28-29 
diminishing returns, 30 
interdependence in business, 160-1 
author and publisher, 235 
prmting, allied industnes, 230 
panics, 7S-77 
planned economy, 84, 164 
political economy defined, 85 
power, m industry, 86-87 
price, 88-90 
profit sharing, 91-92 
value, defined, 145 
education 

industrial training, 47-48 
knowledge vs. experience in busi- 
ness, 159-60 
technical schools, 230 
educational directories, 274 
efficiency, m business and mdustiy. 

See also man^ement; or- 
ganixalioniseientiflcman- 
agement 
principles, 169-71 
secretarial service, 262 
elections 

direct po^idar vote, for Senators, 

members of Congress, 657-8, 674 
President and Vice-President, 662- 
6. 671 

electric power, in industry, 86-87 
'elecbridty. in the borne, 627 
Electrification Administration, Rural 
(REA). 679 

elevator etiquette. 259 
ellipris, in grammar, 380 
Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933, 
68 

Emergency Relief Act, 100 
Emergency Rebef Committee, 141 
eminent domain, 146 
employees 

See also etiquette; job 
seeldng; labor; occupa- 
tions; office organization 
and management: wages 
government, directory, 273-4 
master-servant relationship, 113 
personal conduct, 251-61 
personal relations with employer 
and associates, 255^1 
punctuality, 260-1 
responsibility as agent, 1-2 
trauung, 48 

welfare, 174-5, 179. See also social 
security 
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etnplorers’ liability 

iDSurance, 31-32, 167 
negligence, 74 
employment 

See also job seeking; 
cupations; aDemploymenil 
changing jobs, 182 I 

don’t chase rainbows, 214-51 
choosing a career, 181-215 
creating opportunities, 213-4 
factory, m 1937, 225-5 
industrial democracy system, 47 
job getting, 181-216 
machine age a&ects, 224-6 
mass production affects, 65 
printing statistics^ 1937, 230 
publishing statistics, 1937, 233 
woman in industry, 155-7 ' 

employment agencies, 211-13 
encytlopediss. Set also dietlonarlee 
business information, 1-167 
source material, 269 
endorsement of checks, 32-33 
English grammar, 349-90 
adjective, 354-6 
adverb, 376 
article, 349 
capitalisation, 388-9 
eopjimctioQ. 377 

errors, and how to avoid them,390- 
459 

ijiterieeticin.313 
aoifli, 349-63 
preposition. 376-7 
pronoun, 355-9 
punctuation, 381-7 
syntax, 378-80 
verb, 359-76 
English language 

correct use, 390-459 
political phrases of presidents, 
103 

eQuator, diameter and circumference, 
722 

eipxipmeat ' 

files, 280 
office, 179 

visible index files, 285 I 

equitable lien, 60 
equity, in law, 33 
courts, 69 
erosion. 33 

errors in English, 390-459 
estate 

administrator's deed, 649 
commoD, bond, 650 
executor, 34 

hfe estate, 60: usufruct, 144 


estate 

tax. 43 

trust company administration, 
139 

Wilis, provisions, 154-6 
estate tax, 43 
eaioppel, right of, 106 
etbfcB. in busmeas 

expense account. 34-35 
ideals, 159 

integrity in management, 61-62 
aecret commission, 110 
etiquette, 247-61 

appointments, handling, 260-1 
borrowing, 261 

callers, meetmg and announcing, 
247-60 

datea with employer or associates, 
256-8 

elevator etiquette, 259 
entering pnvate office, 259-60 
KOMip, 261 

interview for a job, 197 
make-up In office hours, 261 
names, during office hours, 259 
personal conduct of secretary, 251- 
61 


employer and employee, 25^ 
6.258 

greetings. 258 
punctuabty, 260 
secrelanal service. 247-61 
smoking in office hours, 261 
telephone. 251-6 

business calls. 253-4 ^ 

penonal calls, 254-6 
voice and manners, 251-3 
Ever Normal Crsnary, 678 
excess profits lax, 83 
exchange, 673 
excise lax, 129 

unemployment insurance, 143 
exciamaflon point, 384 
executed sale, 105 
exeeutire, integrity, 61-62 
ExecuUee Office of the President. 631 
executor, of estate, 34, 155 
common bond, 650 
executory sale, 105 

Export-Import Dank of Washington, 
682, 3$ 

export trade 

Export-Import Bank, 682, 36 
United States, 733-6 
express money order, 544 
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p Federal Bureau of InTestlgatlon (FDI)> 

F.B.I. (Federal Bureau of Inrestisation) Department of Justice, 271 

Department of Justice, 271, 680 Federal Communications Commission 
F.C.A. (Farm Credit Administration). (FCC), 680, B5 

678, 220, 70 Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 

F.C.C. (Federal Communications Com* (FCIC), 679 

mission), GSl Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

F.CJ.C. (Federal Crop Insurance Cor* (FDIC), 682 

poration), 679 Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 

F.D.I.a (Federal Deposit Insurance (FFMC), 70-71 

Corporation), 6S2 Federal Home Loan Bank Board 

FJ’Jil.C. (Federal Farm MortgagoCor- (FIILBB), 680 

poration), 70-71 Federal Housing Admlnlstration(FHA), 

(Federal Housing AdmInJstra- 629, 69, 70 

tion), 632, 69, 70 Federal Land Banks (FLB), 53, 70 

F.H.L.B.B. (Federal Home Loan Dank Federal National Itlortgage Association 
Board), 632 (FNMA), 69-70 

F.L.A. (Federal Loan Agency), €32 Federal Reserve Board, 37 

P.L.B. (Federal Land Banks), 63, 70 Federal Reserve System, 37-33 

FJ^.M.A. (Federal National Mortgage Federal Security Agency (FSA), 682 

Association), 69-70 Federal Trade Commission (FTC). 

F.S.A. (Farm Security Administration). 138 

679 Federal Works Agency (FWA). 685 

F.S.A. (Federal Security Agency), 683 ferlUiiers, 616-7 
F.T.C, (Federal Trsda CaiamUshn), Sles and Bliap, S7^S 
133 alphabetizing, 276-8 

fact finding. 265-76 card systems, 284-6 

catalogues and Indexes for, 2S6-9 follow-up, 38 

factor, as agent, 2 numeric nlmg, 282-8 

factory management >‘ariety of uses, 13 

layout of plant, 175-7 cormponoenee, 278-86 

location of plant, 174-6 alphabetic system, 281-2 

production and employment. 1937, coding, 279 

225-6 cnws-relefenees, 279 

requisitions, 102-103 follow-up routine, 280 

woman in industry, 166-7 geographic system. 282 

factory waste, 161 numeric system, 2s2-3 

Fair Labor Standards Act, €7, 14$-9 preparatory steps, 278-9 

Fansteel Melallurgical Corporalion removal, "out” guide, 280 

strike, 122 sorting, 380 

farm credit. See agricultural credit subject filing method, 283 

Farm Credit Adnumstration(FCA). 678. transfer metht^, 283^ 

220 date file. 285-6 

J fortgage Corporation a part of, 70 equipment, 280-1 

Farm Loan Act of 1916, 68 information file, 289-90 

Farm Mortgage Corporation. Federal mailmg list, 286 

(FFMC), 70-71 pfcspects’ and customers' index, 

farm products , 286 

evolution in marketing, 23 tickler file, 285 

sale as contract, 105 finance, in business 

farm relief. See agricultural credit; agrl* See olso banks and bank. 

cultural laws; agriculture ing; commerce: credit; 

Farm Security Adirdnlstration (FSA), interest; investments; 

36-37, 679 securities 

farming, defined, 616. See alto agricul* balance sheet, 560 

ture exchange, prmdples, 673 

Farm Tenant Act, 37 setup, 166, 167 

Federal agencies, 678-86 sinking fund, 114-5 
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taxes, 129, 130* corporation tax. 
25~26, excess profits, 83:| 
surtax, 44, 45 

terms in eight languages, 74$-' 
62 

finance, personal 
budgets, 630-44 
finance, United States 

See obo afidcnltoral 
credit; government aid i« 
business and Industry: 
taxation 
bonds. 111 

Federal Reserve, $7-38 
housing agencies, 69-70, 623. 629, 
685 

public debt, 93-94, 114-5 i 

Constitutional provutona, 673 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, 684-5, 109-101 
revenue, origin ot bills, 659 
revenue and public debt 1925- , 
1939,93 

ainklog fund, 114-5 
tariff policy, 92-93, 126-8 
fire Inaoranee, 221 

contract features, 60-61 
First Internationa), labor party, 63 
fixtures, 37-33 

Flag of the U. S. , 

ongin, and hew to display, 738- 1 
3 ' 

Pledge of Allegiance, 733 
floors, in nouse building, 625-6 
flowers. State, list, 731-2 
foUow-Dp, m business, 3S-39 
card system, 38, 286 
conespondenee icnatme, 280 
letters, 325^ 

Food and Drug Admlnlstratlou, 39, 
682 

food dollar, in the budget, 643 
footnotes, on a manuscript, 297, 298 
Ford. Henry, business giant, 158-9 
Fordney-MtCnraber bill, 127-8 
forecasting weather, 719-21 
foreclosure, of mortgages, 69 
foreign-born. See aliens 
Foreign Economic Administration, 684 
foreign exchange, 673 
foreign languages. See languages 
foreign trade. See commerce 
Forest Sernce, U. S., Department ofl 
Agneuiture, 271 
forestry, defined, 616 


form letters, 346 
foundation, of buildings, 624-6 
foundations, philanthropic, 271 
foundry proofs, 303-6 , 
fractions, 580-94 

addition, 683-4: dedmals, 687 
ahquot parts of 100, table, 692 
changing to percent, 562 
orculates, recurring, or circulating 
decimals, 690-1 
common, 680 
complex, 581 
decimal, 687-94 

deomal, expressed as common 
fraction, 690 
division, 686-7 

deeu&aia, 688-90: short meth- 
ods. 691-4 

mixed numbers, 680, 683, 686, 
687 

multiplieat'on, 685-6 

decimals, 588: short method, 

691- 4 

prinaples, 631-2 

probl^ m grain, cotton, eta, 

692- 4 
proper. 680 
reduction, 682-3 

repetend of crculating decimals, 
690-1 

short methods m merehiadising, 
690-4 

subtraetiOD, 584: decimals, 688 
fraud 

legal aspects, 39-40 
liability of principal and agent, 
88 

seDer’s obligations, 106 
FVazier'Lemke Farm Mortgage Act, 
36-37 

bee trade, 92, 127 
freedom of speech 
Bill of Rights, 663 
freedom of the press 
Bill of Rights. 668 
freedom of the seas. 109 
' freight 

Federal regulation of carriers, 17- 
19,65 

frenzied finance, panic of 1893, 77 
friendly recelTerahip, 99 
frost, protection of plants, 617-8 
fruit trees, ^operty line ownership, 

fumltore, budgeting for, 613 
folures 

crops, selling, 105 
wager aspect, 146 
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G-men (Federal Bureau of Inrestlta- 
(ion) 

Department of Justice, 680 
Sallej proofs, 302-303 
gsmblin;, wagers, 146 
gangsters 

income tax law used to control,, 
130 

gasoline pipe lines. 84 
gender, ot nouns, 349-60 
geographic filing system, 282 
geography 

dimensions and areas of earth’s fea- 
tures, tables, 7UI-4 
geometry, 680 
George, Henry 

smgte tax doctrine, 113-4 
Gilford, Waller S., aucecss, 18S 
Compere, Samuel, labor leader, 3 
goTernment 

Ste oko Constliatlon: 
finance: taw; taialton: 
abo headings beginning 
with government 
cost, growth, 129 
racmecrlne opposed by, 95 
republican form guaranteed states. 
667 

gorernment aid to business and indus- 
try 

See aUo agricultural credit 
agcndcs, €78-86 
agriculture, 220 

Reconstruction Unance Corpora- 
tion, lOO-lOl, 632-3 
gorernment bonds. Ill 
Gorernment bulletin scrrlre, 270 
gorernment control of water rights, 
161-2 

gorernment employees, directory, 273- 
4 

gorernment In business 
printing, 232 

Tennessee Valley Authority, 95, 
686 

gorernment loans 

See oko agricaltaral ciedll 
housing agencies, 09-70, 623, 629, 
682 

mortgage finance agencies, 69-71 
gorernment officials 

forms of address^ 637-41 
removal of disabilities by Congress, 

gorernment ownership. 9t-95 
Gorcmmenl TrlnUng Office, 232 


gorernment regulation of Industry 

See also agricultural laws 
agencies, 164-6. 678-86 

ngnculture, 220 
child labor, 16-17, 149 

Constitutional amendment 
proposed, 677-8 

effect on crooked management, 
62 

Interstate Commerce Commbsion, 
85, 69, 17-18 

National Recovery Administra- 
tion, 71, 148, 164 
planned economy, 84 
price fixing, 90 
public utilities, 94, 17-19, 65 
Klalion to business development, 
162-S 

Securities Exchange Commission, 
112-13, 111, 686 
trust legislation, 137-9 
Wage and Hour Ijiw, 148-9 
gorernment relief measures. 141-3,100 
See aka agr/cuRuraf 
credit: agriniltnre: gor- 
ernment aid to business 
and Industry: social sc* 
cutity 

grafting. 617 

grammar. See English grammar 
grand Jury, 67 
Grange. 40 

Great Lakes, dimensions and areas, 

Green. William, labor leader, 3 
Greenwich lime. 710, 7l2, chart, 714 
Gregorian raiendar, 718 
ground rent, 102 
guaranty, 4(Ml 
guaranty of title. 108, 133 

n 

habeas corpus, 661 

llamlllon, Alexander, tariff policy, 
92 

happiness In work. 222, 226, 232 
harbors and porta, pilotage, 83 
llawJey-Smoot Tarlif Act, 1930, 123 
llaymarktt riot, Chicago, 120 
health 

National Safety Council activities, 
72 

Hepburn Act of 1906. 65 
hereditament, defined, 97 
holding company, 41 
holidays 

greetings, letters, 341 
legal or public In U. S , 709 
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home economics. See bnd^et; bomej 
ownership ' 

Home Loan Dank Board, Federal 
{FHLBB). 632 
home ownership, 623-9 
air conditioning, 627-8 
appraisal, 623 
buying a home, 623-4 
electricity, 627 

essentials oI consttnctioa, Tibat to 
look for, 624-8 

financing 

amount of inyestment, 621 
budgeting for, 638-9 
Federal agencies, 69-70, 623,1 
629. 678-36 
heat, 627 

insulation problem, 627 
location, 6^ 
repairs. 621 
rural 

building and remodeling, 628 
aewage dispofisl, 626-7 
site, 628 

water supply. 626 
Homestead Exemption Law, 42 
Homestead Law. 41-42 
Homestead Steel strike, 1892, 120 
Hoover, Herbert 

RFC created by, 100 
rugged indiTidualiaa theory, 
103 

horsepower. 613 
hortiroltare. defined, 616 
botbeds and toldfraines, 617 
hours of labor 

TnainmiiTn, Wage and Hour Law, I 
149 

strike to improre, 120 
women’s hours, regulation, 167 
House of BepresenUtires, U. S. 

apportionment among States, 672 
Constitutional pronsioss, 666, 
657-61 

date of new term amended, 675 
bonse-to-hoose selling, 163 
boosehold budget. See budget 
housing 

See also home ownershlpl 
financing homes 

amount of investment, 624 
Federal agencies, 69-70, C 
629, 678-86 

fixtures vs. chattels, 37-38 
United States Hoosing Aathonty,| 


illonsing Authority, United States 
(USHA), 69 
Hughes, Charles Evans 
I opuuon on nt-down strike, 122 
hyphen, 387 

1 

LC.C. See Interstate Commerce Core- 
mission 

LUO. ilntevnatlonal Labor Organixa- 
tion), 54 
ice cniting, rights, 151 
(dtom,390 
immigration, 42-43 

Department of Justice, 271 
Immigration and Naturslixation Sen- 
I ice, 680 

impeachment 

powera of House of Representatives, 


656 

K wers of Senate. 657 
esident, Vice-President, and avil 
officers, 665 

Imperative mood, m grammar, 360. 
371 

(rnporls, U. S., 733-5 

Export-Ireport Bank, 679, 86 
iacome, budgrtbg, 630-44 
Income tax. 43-45 

collections 1938, 1939. 44-45 
Constitution provida for, 43: text, 
673 

corporation, 25-26. 44, 45 
exemptions, 43-44 
State tax, 46^7 
foreign corporations, 45 
penalties for violation, 43, 44 
pubUcatioa of figures, 45 
racketeers controlled by, 130 
State tax, 45-47 

double taxation feature, 44 
surtax, 44,45 

(neorporeal hereditament, defined, 97 
IndeOnile adjective pronoun, 358 
' indexes 

book mdexes, 288-9 
card systems, 284-6 

follow-up records, 38, 286 
commernal devices, 289 
lands, 289 

penodieal indexes, 274-5 
indicabre mood, m grammar, 360, 366-7 
indirect tax. 128, 129 
.industrial chemistry, 228-9 
' ludustrul Commission, 47 
industrial democracy, 47 
.mdaatnal disputes. See industrial rela- 
I tIoDs; strikes 
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InteiJ\ation&\ Wotktag \3nion ot S«UU 
ist Pvties. 54 

interoffice memoranda, 347-8 
interrogation mark, 883*4 
Interrogatire pronoun, 357-8 
interstate commerce 

T^age and Hour law proTuions, 
149 

Interstate Commerce ComtnlssiondCC) 
functions^ 17-18, 65: court, 69 
internew, in job seeking, 196-293 
attitudes, essential, 185-6, 191-2 
conducting tbe interview, 198-9 
contacting the right person, 197-8 
meeting employer's objections, 
202-2KJ 

preparation for, 195-7 
truth telling, 201, 207 
introductions, by letter, 334 
inventions 

machine age period, 224-6 
patent law, 80-81 
Investment banking, 7 
Investment trust, 55*66 
Investments 

S«« aUi bonds; leenrlties; 
stocks 

advice to prospective investor, 
654-5, 111-12 
safety conaiderationa, 111 
Securities and Exchange Coinims* 
aioa. in. 112-13, 119, 
686 

security for bonds, 9 
speculation differentiated, 111 
value, re^cmmg, 574 
invoice. 56 

Italics, in printing, 389-90 


Japanese beetles, control, 619-20 
job aeeklng, 181-216 

Ste also ocenpalioos 
analyzing your eSorta,191-3,cbart, 
193 

appearance, penonal, 196 
approach to employer, methods, 
195-6 

campaign, planning, 193-6, charts, 
190, 194 

changing jobs, 182, 214-6 
confidence of employer, winning, 
200-203, 207-10 
contacts, makmg 211 
law of averages, 204 
convincing employer, 184-6, 191 
employment agencies, 211-13 
etiquette at interview, 197 


Job seeking 

• failure, reasons, 191-3, charts, 187, 
193 

fittmg yourself to the job, 217, 218- 
9, 245 

happiness m work, factor, 222, 226, 
232 

interest as a factor, 183 
interview, 196-203 

essentialattitudes, 185-6,191- 
2 

letter of application, 203-11 
meetmg the employer, 197-8 
men'a opportumties, 216 
mental attitude, 185-91 
opportunities, 21b-6; creating, 
213-4: for the returning 
veteran, 246-6 

positive va. negative statements, 
206, 207-8, 209 
rainbow chasing, 214-5 
references, unportaece,200-201,208 
religion, do not dodge question, 210 
eah^ question, meeting, 201-202. 
209-10 

self-estimate, factor, 218-9 
selling yourteU, 186-91, charts, 187. 
189,190 

to agency manager, 213 
speech, conectnesa important, 197 
telephone as aid, 213 
truth telling, 20], 207 
turndown, reasons, chart, 193 
women's opportunities, 215 

J obbers, defined, 166 
oinl account, in banldng, 9 
joiBt liability, 21 

Jones, Jesse li., chairman RFC, 101 
journalism, news syndicate, 126 
judgment lien 

petition and order for discovery, 
553 

warrant for aatisfaetion, 651 
Jodiaary, U. S. 

Ste olto courts 

Constitutional provisions, 665-6, 

63 construed, 670 
Julian calendar. 718 
Jury, 67 

trial by, 666, 670 

Justice, Department of, U. 8^ 271, 
680 


Eansas State Court of Industrial Bela* 
tions, 6 

Keatjng-Owen chfidlaborbiQ, 16 
Knighla of Labor, 3 
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L.B.C. (Land Dank Commissioner), 5S 
labor 

See aUo industrial reta« 
tions; social serrice; nn* 
emplorment; wages; and 
headings beginning with 
labor 

chfld labor. 16-17, 149, 68^-1 

Constitutional amendment, 
677-8 

division of labor, spedahzatlon, SO, 
houra of labor, 149, 157, 120 
industrial democracy ayirtem, 47 
machine age aSecta, 224-5, 141 
mass production, eSect, 31, 65 
profit sharmg opposed by, 91-92 
strikes, 119-23 
sweatshops, 125*6 
tariff aSecta, 126, 127 
welfare. See social service 
Labor, Department of, U.S., 67,271.680 
admmistratioa of Wage and Hour I 
Law, 148-9 ' 

Labor and Socialist International, 64 
labor disputes. See industrial relations; 
strikes 

labor laws and legislation 

antitrust acts in relation to labor, 
133-9 
arbitration, 4-6 
child labor, 15-17, 677-8, 149 
Clayton Act. 1914, 138, 148 
Fair Labor Standards Act, 148-9, 
681 

minimum wage, 67-63 
National Labor Relations Board. 

685-6,4, 121, 122 
sodal security, 116-7 
unemployment insurance, 142-3 
Wage and Hour Law, 148-9, 17 
women’s hours, 157 
workmen's compensation, 167 
labor organizations 

American Federation of Labor I 
(AFL), 3 

Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions <C10), 19-20, 123 
craft (horizontal) vs. industrial 
(vertical) basis, 19 
development, 120 
International, 63-54 
Sherman Act and, 123-9 
Labor Relations Board, National 
(NLRB), 685-6, 121, 122 
arbitral functions, 4 
lakes, of the world, areas, 722 
land area, of the earth, 722 


Land Bank Commissioner (LBC), 53 
Land Banks, Federal (FLB), 63 
loans financed by FFhIC, 70 
land measure, 600-601 
land tenure 

aeranan laws, 2 
Homestead Law, 41-42 
single tax doctrine, 113-4 
title by descent, occupancy, or pos- 
session, 133 
landlord and tenant, 132 

affidavit for removal of ten&nt, 
652 

languages 

See also English grammar 
commercial terms m eight lan- 
guages, 743-62 

dictionary of foreign words and 
phmes, 609-20 
errors in English, 390-459 
political phrases of presidents, 103 
law, 68-59 

See also agrlcnliura] laws; 
courts; government regu- 
lation of industry; labor 
laws; State law; Supreme 
Court; tariff; taxation; for 
commercial laws See the 
particular subject wanted, 
as, contracts; liability; 
liens: etc. 
agrarian, 2 

antitrust laws, 137-9, 41, 148 
business, 169-60, 178 
Chandler Bankruptcy Act, 113 
cbQd labor legislation, 15-17, 677- 
8, 149 

Clayton Act, 1914, 41, 138, 148 
common law, 68 
Communication Act, 1934, 55 
Constitution, U. S., 655-76 
copyright, 652-4 
Emergency Relief Act, 100 
equity cases, 33 
Federal agenaes, 678-86 
Federal intern, 665-6, 670, 68 
Food and Drug Act, 39 
Fordney-McCumber bill, 127-8 
Hepburn Act of 1896, 65 
Homestead Law, 41-42 
Intercostal Shippmg Act, 1933, 
63 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 
65, 69, 17-18, 682 
limitations, statute of, 60-61 
maritime, 63-64 

married women as contractors. 66 
I mining, claims and patents, 67 
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National Hoiums Act, €29 
National Indiutnal Recovery Act, 

71 72 

patent law, 80-81 
possession, 8S 
power of attorney, 87-88 
Public Utili^ Holding Act, 1935,41 
Recorotruction Fmance Corpora- 
tion Act. 100 
. Securities Act, 1933, 112 
Securities Exchange Act, 1934, 
112 

Sherman Anti-Tniat Act, 1890, 137, 
41, 24 

Sherman Silver Purchase Act. 77 
Small Loan Interest Rate, 82 
Social Security Art, 116, 116, 142- 
3 

Tnde Agreements Act, 128 
trade mark law, 135-6 
treasure trove, ownership. British 
and Amencan laws. 136 
trover action, 136-7 
uneraployinent mauranee. 142-3 
League of Nations 

Interaat'l Labor Orgamzatloo. 64 
leakage, ta ahipping, 67« 
leap pear. 711-12 
lease, a contract or instnunent, 69 
legal liksmments 

agreements, wntiAg. 334-6 
forms, 642*60 
seal affiaed to, 107-103 
letter, business. See correspondence; 
letter writing 

letter, of application, 203-1 1 
appearance, 204-205 
building the letter. 205-11 
cloeing paragraphs, 210-11 
contacts, law of averages, 204 
opening paragraph, 205-207 
salary question, avoiding, 209-10 
sales vmue, 204^205 
types, 203-204 

unnecessary information, avoiding, 
208 

weaknesses vs capabilities, itress- 
ing, 208 

letter, of reference 

style and content, 200-201 
letter of credit, 644-6 
letter wntjng, 306-22 

Su aUo trpewritiog 
acknowledgments, 323-4 I 

orders, 330-1 
payments, 332 
seeretanal letters, 336 


letter writing 

address. 3I3-5- titles, 637-41 
agreements, 334-5 
appearance, 306, 310-11 
application for position, 203-11 
appcuitments, 333-4 
body of letter, 316-9 
circular letters, 346-7 
dosing paragraphs, 318-9 
collection letters, 342-3. folJow-up, 
39 

complaints, writing and answering, 
326 

complimentary close, 319 
condolence letters, 341-2 
congratulations, 340-1 
credit isquines, 331-2 
dealers' help, 333 
delivery of goods, 333 
dictation, 264-5, identiheatlon b* 
itials, 820-1 

elements of first-class letter, 317 
I enclosures, signifying, 321 
envelope address, 321-2 
folding the letter, 309-10 
follow-up, 226-6, 39 
form letters. 346 
forms of address, titles, 637>41 
beading, order of items, 31!-'I2 
ilbeas of associate, 342 
mqiunts, writing and answering, 
324-5 

bteroffics memoranda, 347-8 
btroductiODS, 834 
margins, 308 
opening paragraph, 318 
ordering goods, 327-31 
paper, quality and aiaes, 306-309 
parts of a letter, 310-23 
payment acknowledgments, 333 
posonal business letters, 340-3 
teferences, for a pcsition, 200-201 
sales letter, 33S-40 
salesmen's calls, 333 
salutation, 316-^ 
seasonal greetings, 341 
second sheets, S09, 318 
I secretarial lett^, 335-6 

I thjpments, notice of, 332 

signature. 320-1 

I spacing the Imes and parts, 307- 


letterbeads ' 

information on, 311-12 
I papers, quality and size, 308-309 

I typography, 310 
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letters patent. 80 

Lewis. John L., labor leader, 3, 19, 20 
tiabilit7. )o\nt and several, 8^87 
libel, 115 
Liberty Ships, 64 
library catalogue. 2S6-S 
library scrTice, 26S-76 

catalogues and indexes, 286-9 
public libraries, 269 
special libraries, 270 
license, 89 

pawnbrokmg, 82 
ship pilots, 83 
liens. 69-%0 

wharfage, 184 
life estate, 60 
usufruct, 144 
life insurance, 221-3 
annuity plan, 3-1 
contract features, 61 
history, 223 

lighting, in home building, 627 
limitations, statute of. 60^1 
limited pvtnershtp. 78 
linear measure, 697-8, 609, ClO-ll 
liquid measure. 604-605 
metric sj-stem. 610, 612 
liquor prohibition amendment, 674 
repeal. 676 

Little Steel strike. 1937, 123 
lima conditions 

location of plant in relation to, 
174-5 

loans. See agricultural credit: building; 

credit; housing; morU, 
gage: pawnbroung; Re- 
construction Finance Cor-i 
poration 

location in business. 171-5 
city traffic factor, 97 
taxation factor, 130 
location of homes, ^3 
country home site, 623 
long measure, 597-8, (^9, 610-11 
longitude 

degree at Equator, 609 
tune dtfierences detenmeedby, 710 


M 


ItlcCormlck Reaper Work^ Chicago 
llaymarkct mcident, 120 
machine ace 

agriculture in, 219 
capitalism re-enforced by, 12 
emplovTnent created by, 224-6 
manufacturing revolutionized, 224- 


pneumatictoola.sigmficance, 84-85 


machine ago 

relation to trade der'elopment, 162 
unemployment problem, 141 
mail, 61 

See also postal service 
air mad, 690 
bulk mailing, 61, 687 
requirements, 691 
incoming, handlmg, 322-3 
outgoing, 61 

reply card and envelope, 61, 691- 


malt order, selling, 163 
mailing li«t. card index method, 286 
malefactors of great wealth, 103 
management, 168-71 

See also adrerllslng; 
blanks and forms; files 
and filing; finance. In 
business; office manage- 
ment; organUallon: pro- 
duction: publicity; seUIng 
integrity in, 61-62 
layout of plant, 176-7 
location problem, 171-5 
maps and tacks. 62-63 
profit dependent upon, 90-91 
profit sbaring, 91-92 
retailing, 238-40 
routing aj-stem, 175-7, 178 
sales department, 242^ 
saentifie jnana^ment, 62, 169- 


manager, ability and efficiency, 169- 


71 


manners. Sre etiquette 
manufacturing, 223-7 

See also management 
kinds and functions, 165-6 
organization setups, 166-7 
production and employment, 1937, 
226—6 

revolutionized, 224-6 
manustript 

meaning, 223 
preparation, 295-7 
maps and tacks, 62-63 
marine insurance, 63, 223 
marine laws, 63-64: salvage, 107 
mariner’s measure. 593 
Maritime Commission, United States 
(USMC), 63-64 

maritime law. 63-64: ^vage, 107 
market value, defined, 145 
mukeling 

co-operati\e, 23-24 
futures, m crops, 105 
modem methods, 219, 245 
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marriage 

cittjenship, if one an alien, 73 ^ 
women* power of contract, 65; sig- 
nature, 166, wills, 1S4 
Marshall, John, Chief Justice, 125 
Marx, Earl 

International Boaaliat znovemeot, 
53-64 

MuTland, income tax. 46 
mass production. 66-66 
division of labor, 31 
pnces aSected by, 89 
Massaebnsetts 

taxation: income, 46; inheritaiioe, 
49 

mathematics, 661-616 

application to eve^day life, 680 
anthroetic, 630-615 
cube root, 676, 578-9 
discount, trade and bank, 666-7 
exchange, 673 

interest, 567-9. tables, 570-2 
percentage, 661-76 
present worth of note or debt, 666- 1 
7 ' 

profit and loss reckoning, 664-6 
square root, 676-8 
stocks and bonds, finding Talue,574 
taxes, 674-6 

measure, m matheraatles, 597-613 
angles. 608, 609 

capacity, dnr and liquid, 604-606, 
613: metric, 610, 611-12 
ornilar, 608-609, 613 
cubic measure, 601-604, 613:metne. 
611 

long or Imear, 697-8 

metric, 609: EngUah equiva- 
lent. 610-11 ' 

manner'a measure, 593 
medical signs and abbreviations.! 
607 

metric system, 609-10, 66: English 
equivalents, 610-12 
paper measure, 608 
square measure, 693-601. 613: 
metnc, 611 

surface, 609 | 

time measure, 607, 711-12 
oniCs. table, 608 I 

useful values, 613 I 

weight, 605-607, 613: metric, 610, 

612 I 

mechanics' Hen. 60 

medics] signs and abbreviations, 60? I 
tnerehandislog. Set sdvertislng: msr-| 
keting: purchasing: sales- 1 
manship; selling i 


merchant marine 

Commission established to pr^ 
mote, 63~04 

registry of ships, 101-102 
eeardi and seizure, right of, 108- 
110 

tonnage, 133-4, 64 
Merchant Alarine Act of 1920, 63 
mertdtan, of longitude, 710 
metric system, 66, 609-12, 613 
mice, tree pests, 620 
mill, in taxes, 674-6 
mlminiim wage, 66-67 
' Wage and Hour Law, 148-9, 681 
mining Jaw. claims and patents, 67 
minors, wills made by, 164 
minetes, of a meeting, 299-301 
mixed numbers, 680/ 663, 586, 587 
meoey, 67-66 
cabling, 12 

coinage of various countries, 733- 
42 

exchange principles/ 573 
foreign, equivalent in U, S. money, 
573 

aSI in taxa, 674-6 
price changes, 89 
money changers, ancient times, 7 
moaoply, $8 

corner m goods or ttocia, 24 
bolding empany. 41 
laws and legislauoa, 41 
origin. 162 

restniat of trade eoatraetg, 103 
trusts, 137-9 

mood, in grammar, 369-60, 366-75 
moratorlDjn. 63 
mwtgage. 69 

assignment, 551 
bonds secured by, 9 
chattel mortgage, form, 647-8 
farm. See agricultural laws; agri- 
cultural credit 

Federal finance agencies, 59-71 
Federal insurance on homes, 639 
foreclosure for default, 69 
tnsnranee, 70 
Land Bank Commissioner, 68 
redemption right of mortgagor, 69 
Mortgage AssocfatioR. Federal Nationat 
(FNMA). 69-70 

Mortgage Company, RFC (RFCMC) 
organization and functions, 70 
Mortgage Corporation, Federal Farm 
(FFMC). 70-71 

most-ftTored-nation status, in trade, 92 
Motor Carrier Act of 1933, mention, 
65 
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Donntaln time zone, 712, table, 716 
Tnonntalns. highest peaks, 723-4 
multiplication 

deomals, 688: short method, 691-4 
denominate quantities, 695-6 
fractions, 685-6 
rapid table, 614 
maldpUeaUTe adJectiTc, 354 
municipal bonds, 10 
municipal ownership, 94 
municipal taxes, 12S-9, 130 
Murrar, Philip. CIO labor leader, 20 
music, copyright law, 652-4 

N 

(National Defense Media- 
tion Board), 684 

N.D.R.C. (National Defense Ilesearch 
Committee), 684 

NJJUA. (National Industrial Itecorery 
Act), 71-72 

NJJRJl, (National Labor Relations 
Board), 686-6,4,1^1, 122, 
NJLA> (National Recorery Adnunls-I 
. Uation), 71, 148, 164 

N.R,P.B. (National Resources Planning 
Board), 681 

N,Y,A, (National loath Administra- 
tion), 683 

names 

Mrsonal, use in office hours. 259 
state mcknames, 72&-’9 
States and Temtones, meanings, 
724-5 

Nadonal Banking System. 8 
National Defense Alediation Board 
, (NDMB). 684 

National Defense Program, 683-6 
National Housing Art, 629 
National Housing Agency (NHA), 69 
629, 683, 685 

National Industrial Conference Board 
unemployment statistics, 141 
National Industrial Becorery Act 
. (NIKA), 71-72 

Nattonal Labor Relations Board . 

. (NLKB), 686, 4, 121, 122, 
National Mortgage Association, 69 
National Parks, U. S„ 754-6 
National Recovery Administration I 
. (NRA),71 

relabon to business development. 
164 

wage provisions, 148 
National Safety Council, 72 
NiUonal War Labor Board (NWLB), 6 
Mflonal wealth, 152 
natural gas pipe lines, 84 i 


naturalization, 72-73 

Department of Justice, 271-680 
Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, 680 

Naval Academy, U, S., Navy Depart- 
ment, 271 
navigation, pilotage. 83 
Navy Department, tJ, S., 271 
Navy. U. S. 

Congressional powers, 660 
President Commandei-in-Cldef, 
664 

prize money, 107 
apemlty marks, 756 
negligence, in law, 73-74 
oegoiiabilily, 74-75 
negotiable Instrument, 75 
acceptances, 1, 75, 460 
ancient tunes, 7 
checks, 14-16 
stock certificate as, 118 
trade acceptance, 134-6 
warehouse receipt, 98, 150 
neniralJiy, rights at sea, 108-10 
New Jersey 

industrial expansion,reason5,171-3 
New Jersey Stale Connell, 172-3 
New York State 

taxation: Income, 46; inheritanee, 
49 

unemployment Insurance law, 142 
New York Stock Exchange. 119 
newspapers 

beadimes for publiaty story, 294 
libel, responsibility, 115 
libraries, 276 

pictures for publiaty stones, 294, 
295 

pubhdty stories, policy, 291-5 
pubiishuig, 233 

syndicate for news service, 126 
nicknames, of the States, 726-9 
night letter telegram, 343; cable, 345 
nitrogen, soil content, 616-7 
nobility 

forms of address, 537-41 
tides prohibited U. S. atizens, 661 
nominative case, in grammar, 352 
no-strike pledge. 123 
note, in banking, 666-7 
form. 544 
travelers’ check, 8 
noun, m grammar, 349-63 
apposition, 353 
case, 352-^ 
declension, 353 
gender, 349-60 
number, 350-2, 353 
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participial or verbal, 363 
person, 350 

number, property of nouns, 350-2 
numbers. See arithmetic 

numerals, Roman, 61S 

numerator, defined, 680 
numeric film; aretem, 282-3 
nnocupatire wlU, 154 


O.E.M. (Office forEmergeneyManaBe- 
ment), 683-4 

O.P.A. (Office of Price Administration), 
684 , 

O.PJit. (Office of Production Manaje* I 
ment), 684 

oath 

Allegiance to the Flag, 733 
President of the United States, 664 
objective ease, 352-3 
occupations 

advertuinj, 216-9 

aeneulture, 219-21 

cbermst, 228-9 
fittms oneself to the fob, 217, 218- 
9.245 ' 

happiness in work. 222, 226. 232 
Insuraaee, 221-3 
machine ase increased, 224-5 
manufsetunaB as a career, 227 
men'i opportuaitice, 216 
physics, jobs created by. 227-8. 
229 

r. 229-32 
Ing. 232-6 
retailing. 236-40 
salesmaiuhip,240-3: opportunities. 
215-6 

aeaetanal aemce, 247-348 
tninsportatiOD field, 244-6 
women's opportunities, 216 
oceans, areas, 72l 
Office for Emergencr Msfiagemenl 
(OEM). 683-4 

Office of Alien Property Caslodisnl 
(OAPC). 684 

Office of Censorship (OC), 685 
Office of Civilian Defense (OCD). 684 
Office of Coordinator of Inter-American. 

Affairs (OCIA), 684 
Office of Defense Trsnsportallon 
(ODT), 684 

Office of Dlstilbutlen (OD>, 679 
Office of Economic Stabilization (OES). 

684 I 

Office of Price Administration (OPA),| 


Office of Production MansEement 
(OPM), 684 

Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopmcnt (OSIID), 684 
Office of War Information (OUl). 
€84 

Office of War Mobilization (OWM). 
684 

Office organization and management. 
' 177-80 

See aleo card syatem: eti- 
quette; files and filing; 
follow-up: letter writing; 
secretarial service 
blanks and forms, 180, form letter. 

346, Ifiteroffiee memo- 
randa, 347-8: requisitions, 
102-103; telephone calls, 
262 

d^artments, 178 
efficient, 169-70 

equipment, 179: files, 280, 284-6 
etiquette, 247-61 
requisitions, lD2-)03 ’ 

■tail diviaions, 178-9 
supplies, 179-80 
officials, public 

forma of address. 637-41 
U. 5 . removal of disabilities, 672-3 
oU Industry, beginnings and grcpwtb, 84 
oil pipe lines, 84 
old age iBsnrsaee, 116-7 
ofdon maggot, control, 620 
orders 

acicsowledging. 336-1 
shipments and deliveries, 332-3 
telephone and verbal, confirming. 
329-30 

written, 327-9 
.orduxU adjective. 354 
'organization, tn business and industry, 
160-80 

See aieo files and filing; 
management; office man- 
agement 

beginnings in machine age, 224 
defined, 161 

Individual business, 166-8 
mass production, 65-66 
national, 161-5 
office organization, 177-80 
railroads, divisional and depart- 
mental methods, 96 
sales diviaion, 167-8, 242-3 
aetups, 166-8 
a^tems, importance, 161 
ownership. See government ownership: 

home ownerahip; property 
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P.W.A. (Public Works Administration).! 

141, 142 ' 

Pacifle Kmc zone, 712, table. 716 
Pacific War Council, 686 
paee proof, 303-304 

f impnlets, care, 283-90 
anama Canal Act of 1912. 65 
panics, 75-77 
cycles, 29 
paper 

measure, table, 608 
quality and sizes for business letter. 
303-309 

paper*and.lnk ai;c, 229 
papering walls, problem, 699-600 
parantl, ol latitude, 710 
parcel post. 683 90 
parenthesis, 381-6 
Parks, National. U. S.. 761-6 
parliamentary law, 616-62 
parole contract, 21 

applied to invoice, 66 
paralog. In grammar, 380 
ptrildple, in mmmaT, 363, 369 
partnerahip, 77-79 
PMsIto voice, in grammar, 369-72 
passport. 79-80 
patent law, 8^81 
^ Inventor’s title, 133 
Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 

_ application for patent, 80 
Patrons of Hasoandcy, Kattonal 
Grange, 40 

pawn, meaning In pawnbroking, 81 

pawnbtoklng, 81-82 

payment 

advance, 332 

default, seller’s rights, 106 
evidence, keeping, 101 
receipt or acknowledgment. 98, 332 
payroll tax, 130, 143 
peaen borers, control, 621 
pecuniary, definition, 67 
pensions 

Railroad Retirement Board, 686 
social seemly proviaions, 115-7, 

percentage 

decimal as per cent, 662-3 
discount, trade and bank, 665-7 
exchange, 673 

interest, 667-9, tables, 670-2 
profit and loss reckoning, 664-6 
stocks and bonds, reckoning, 674 i 
taxes, 674 

terms us^, 663-4 1 

perfect cube, 676 ' 


perfect square, 576 
period, m punctuation, 382 
periodicals 

indexes, 274-5 
publishing, 233 

Permanent Joint Board on Defense. 
686 

perpetual calendar, 718-9 
person, of nouns, 350 
persona] eroperty 

not disposed of In will, 165 
ownership, 82-85 
title, evidence, 133 
personality 

job seeking assets, charts, 190, 193 
salesmanship requirements, 231 
petit or petty Jury, 57 
petition for discovery, 653 
petitions, example, 298-9 
Petroleum Administration for War, 685 
petroleum pipe Une, 84 
photostat, serwie, 270 
physics 

Jobs created by, 227-8, 229 
plclnrcs, care, 289^0 
pilotage, in navigation, 83 
pipe line, 8 1 

planned economy, 84, 3D4 
plant chemistry, 228 
plant engineering. See Industrial engl* 
neering 
plant lice, control, 619 
plants 

chemistry, 228 

insect pests, control, 618*21 

labels, 618 

protection from frost, 617-8 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, 733 
Plumb Plan, industrial democracy, 47 
plumbing, in house building, 626 
plurals, of nouns, 350-2, 353 
pneumatic tools, 84-85 
political economy, 85-86 

Set also economics 

politics 

defined, 85 

racketeering alliance, 95 
poor laws, tn England, 86 
poor rate, in England, 86 
population 

Canadian cities, 706-707 
foreign nties, 707-708 
States of the U. S , 693-4 
United States aties 
largest, 704-705 
principal cities, 695-703 
United States territories and pc 
sessions, 694 
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port watch. 717 
ports, pilotage, 83 

possession “nine points of the law,** 86 
posMsslon wUhoDt eh^Icnge, 108. 133 
posscsslre adjeellre pronotui. 358 
poBsessIre case, 352 
post cards, 688 

foreign mail, 601 

Post Office Department, II. S.. 271 
postal Information. 687-92 
air mail, 690 
bulk mailing, 687, 691 
first class letter rates, 687 
foreign countries, rates to, 690-1 
form letters, 687 

Indicia on envelopes and cards, 692 1 
parcel post, 688-^90 
post cards, 688 foreign mail, 691 
precaneeled stamps, 692 
printed matter 
bulk, 687, 691 
eataloguea and books, 688 
foreign destination, 691 
registry fees, 690 

reply card and envelope, 691-2, 61 
special delivery rata, 690 
apeaal handling of parcels, 689 
potasslom, aosl fertiiiaatlon, 617 , 

potential mood, to grammar, 360, 37(^1 
power, mecbaaica, 86-87 
power Industry 

government ownership, TVA, 95 
power of attorney, 87-88 
agents' powers 2, 87-83 
legal form. 51^ 
sealed contracts, 87 
spenal power, 88, 645 
termination, 87, 88, 545 
power plants. See power Industry 
powers, in mathematics, 576 
Preamble of the Constitution, 655 
predicate, of a aentence, 379 
preferred stock, 110, 118 
preposition. In grammar, 376-7 
presaipllons, medical abbreviations, 
607 

President of (be United Stsles 
oath of office, 664 
succMsor under various circum- 
stances, 663. 671, 675 
table of Praidents, 753 
term, election, duties, 662-6, 671 
amendment, begmnmg of term. 
675 

veto power, 659 
price. 88-90 

agricultural credit in relation to. 


price 

bargaining, 330 
fiaing, 89-90 

mass production affects, 89 
money has its pnee, 89 
regulation or control, 89-90 
supply and demand factor, 89 
vaW distmguished from, 145 
waga in relation to, 89 
price fixing. 69-90 

principal, m a business transaction, 90 
principal, m crime, 90 
principal, in legal relations, 90 
prlndng, 229-32 

contributing mdustria, 230 
Covemment Printing Office, 232 
Italics, 389-90 
job printing, 229 
meenanical departments, 230 
schools, 230 

selling, qualificatioiis for, 230-1 
stationery typography, 310 
processing tax. unconstitutional, 71 
producilon 

nctmtia. 166 
btuinos setup, 166, 167 
diminishing returns, 30 
division of labor. 30*31 
lactones u 1937, 225-6 
limitation under NIRA, 71-72 
machine age revolutionized, 224-6 
mass production, 65-46 
wealth, 152-3 

professional directories, 273 
profit, 90-91 

profit and loss, percentage basis, 664- 
5 

profit sharing. 91-92 
progress 

age of invention and machuerv 
224-4 

physics and cbemutry, contnbtf' 
tions, 227-9 

mass production affects, 65-66 
transportation, 244-6 
prohibition amendment. 674 
repeal, 676 

promissory note, 566-7 
form, 544 
travelers’ check, 8 
pronoun, 355-9 

adjective, 358-9 
declension, 356, 357 
interrogative, 357-8 
relative, 356-7 
pronunciation, key, 460 
proofreading. 302-306 
marks, 304 
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pTOp<r fttcUons. SSO 
property 

See also estate; personal 
property; real estate 
ahens’ rights, 2-3 
condemnation, eminent domain, 
146, 672 

Constitutional rights, 669, 672 
fixture T3. chattel, 37-38 
Ime, ownership of fruit tree, 82 
possession, "mnepomta of thelaw,” 
86 

stolen, title to, 104 
stolen from safety vault, respon- 
sibility, 104 

title, 133: sale as contract, 104 
treasure trove, ownership, 136 
usufruct, or life mterest, 144 
vested nght, 146-6 
prosperity, cycles, 2S-29 
proteetlre tariff, M-93, 127-8 
proxy, stockholder's, £60 
public bonds, 10, 111 
Pahlle Contcaeta Division, Department I 
. of Labor, 6S1 

pnbllc debt, Udted States, 94 

per capita figures 192&>1943, 94 
sinking (usds to amortize. 114-5 
vaLdity, Constitutional, 673 
Psblie Debt. Doreau of the. 93-4 
Public Health Serrlce, V. S.. 270, 632 
public Lbraries, services, 269 
catalogues and indexes, 286-9 
public officers 

form of address, 637-41 
removal of disabilities by Congress, 
672-3 

public ownership, 94-95 

pnfalic relations department, 290-5 

public schools 

county i-s. local high schools, 129 
public serrlce corporation. See public 
Btilitles 
public utilities 

bonds, safety considerations. Ill 
common carriers, responsibilities. 
17-19 

Federal Power Commission, 661 
Holding Company Act, 41 
Interstate Commerce Commisaon, 
17-18, 55. 59 
pnblie ownership, 94 
Rural Electrification Admimstra- 
tion, 679 

Public Utility Holding Company AcL 
1935. 41 

Public Works Administration (PWA) 
cost and man-weeks, 141, 142 


IpnbUcUy, 290-5 

departments of coiporations, 271 
news value basis of, 291-2 
pictures, 294, 295 
I writmg the story, 292-4 
I publishing, 232-6 

allied mdustnes, 233 
rights of author and publisher, 
235 

Pnllman strike of 1893, 121 
I punctuation. 331-7 
pnrchaslng 

bargaining, 330 
co-operative, 23-24 
ordering goods, 327-31 

Q 

I quadrant, of a cirele, 609 
question of pririlege. parlimentary 
law. 652 

1 quitclaim deed, 30, 133, 649-50 
quotation mark, 386 


R.£wi. (Itnral Electrification Adminis- 
tration), 679 

n.r.C. See Reconstruction nuance C«r> 
poration 

R.F.C. Mortgage Company (BFCMC). 
7l>-7l 

R.R.B. (RaHrosd Retiremeat Board), 
686 

rabbits, tree pests, 619 
Tacketeering, 95-96 

income tax law used to control. 
130 

radio, employment created by, 225 
radiograms, to ships, 345 
radius, of a orde, 603, 609 
Railroad Retirement Ooard (RRB), 656 
railroads 

finance, RFC loans, 100 
organization and management, 96 
tesponsibflitiea and reg^tion. 17- 
19, 55 
strikes, 120, 121 

tune changes in TJ. S* zones, tables. 
716 

Railway^rotberboods 

Plumb Flan endorsed, 47 
rapid transit, 96-97 
rate, in British usage, 86 
real estate, 97-93 

deeds, 133; search of title, 108 
partnership title to, 78 
sale, consummation, 106 
title by descent, occupancy, or pos- 
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realtor, defined, 97 
realty, defined, 97 
receipt, 98, 332 
receirerstup, 9S-J00 

fnendly receivership, 99 
interstate aspects, 93-lQQ 
reciprocity, tn foreign trade, 92-93,128 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(RFC), 100-101, 685 
agenaes and field offices, 101 
capitalization, 100 
Federal Farm Mortgage CorpOTa- 
tion. 70-71 

functions and powers, 100, 684-6 
National Mortgage Associadon. 

€9-70 
officers. 101 

aubsidianea created, 101 
records, in business 

blanks and forms, 180, 642-60 
card system, 13, 38 
maps and tacks, €2-63 
requisitions, 102 103 
aystematization, 180 
telephone calls, 262 
red apldera. control, €19 
redemption 
bonds, 10 

tnortgagoi’a right, €9 
Re-employment Committee, 246 
rcferenee books, 263-76 

catalogues and indexes, 286-9 
references. In job seeking, 200-201 
refund, 101 

registered bonds, 9-10 
registration, of trade mark, 135 
renstry of ships, 101-102 
rclatiTe pronoun, 856-7 
relief 

See alto agricultural cred- 
it; agricultural laws; agri- 
culture: social security: 
unemployment 
Emergency Rebef Act, 100 
Federal agenoes, 673-86 
Federal projects, 141-2 
home financing, 69-70. 623, 629 
RFC activities, 100-101, 682-3 
religious directories, 274 • 

religious freedom 

BUI of Rights assures, 663 
test not required for office, 668 
rent. 102 

ground rent, and econoRue rent, 
102 

low-tent housing, finandne, €9, 70 
repetend. in cireutsting decimau, 690-1 
reports, preparation, 297-8 


Representatires. See House of Repre- 
sentatirea 

Republican form of j^orernment 
guaranteed States, 667 
RepubLcan parly, tariff policy, 92, 
127 

requisition, 102-103 
research 

busmess setup, 166, 167 
Emergency Belief Committee, 141 
sources of information, 263-76, 
2S6-9 

resoludons, of an official body, 301-302 
restraint of trade, 103 

antitrust legislation, 137-9 
retailing, 230-40 

number of stores in 1935, 240 
operating expense, 240 
small town va city, 236-7 
revenue bills, origin m House, 659 
river basins, of the world, 723 
rireta 

water rights, ISl 

world’s prmnpsl rivers, lengths, 
722-3 

Rohlnson-Falman Act of 1936, 41 
Reman law. agrarian, 2 
! Roman numerals. 615 
, roof, tn house buildiM, 625 
I Rooserelt, Franklin Delano. President 
I of the United Sutes 

economic royalist phrase, 103 
neutral sea tone, 110 
Roosevelt, Theodore. President of the 
United States 

political phrases corned by, 103 
root, m mathematics. 676 
rolaljon of crops. 617 
routing system, m toanagement, 175-7, 
178 

rugged Individualism. 103 
rubng paper, devices, 267-8 
Rural Qectrlflcation Admlnlsirstior, 
(REA), 679 


S.C,S. (SoQ Conservation Service), 679 
S.C.C, See Securities and Exchange 
Commission 

SdlljU (Surplus hfarketing Adminis- 
tration), 679 

SJ^AJk (Supply Priorities and AUoea- 
tion Board), 634-5 

S,S.B. (Soda] Security Board), 685 

aafe deposit. 104 

aafely 

National Safety Council, 72 
negUgesea u relation to. 74 
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tale M contract, 101-106 
conditional, lOS 
delauU, remedy, 106 
estoppel, when buyer Insolvent, 106 1 
esecutea. and cseeutory talc, 105 ' 
fraud, what constitutes, 106 
futures, 105: waser aspect, 146 
Installment plan, 60 
loss of goods In transit, 106 
payment, default. 106 
protection lor aciier, 106 
stolen property, 101 
tentative sale, 106 
warehouse receipt, transfer, 105 
tales letters, 336-40 
■ales manager, 167-8,212 
■ales tax. 120 
salesmanship, 210-3 

Sie also Selling 
advance letter of call, 3J3 
idvertLilng, 216-0 
bonlaelling, 235-6, 238 
follow-up, 38* letlen, 325-6 
injuranee, 221-2 

job mWng^elling yourself, 186*01 

psychology, 336-7 
tjualifieationa for, 241-3. 337 
, pnnting salesmen. 236-1 
aaieamen. expense account, 34-35 
•alTige. 107 

S^off, Darld, success. 185 
■thedule. In chattel mortgage, 5t8 
Schools 

county vs. local high schools. 120 
Schram, Emil, chairman RFC, 101 
■eienliflc management. 62 
agriculture, 226-1 
layout of plant, 175-7 
„ methods, 160-71 
Scott, Howard 

technowacy organhetlon, 131 
seal. In business and law, 107-108 
aearen and seizure 
«vil rights, 660 
International law, 106-10 
search of iHle. 103 
•eas. areas, 721 
seashore tights, 162 
•easonal greetings. 341 
Second-and-a-Hair rntcmallonal. 51 
oecond International, labor party, 63 
■ecrel commission, 110 
aecretariai aerflce, 247-348 

apwintments, handling, 256-1 
callers, meeting and announcing, 

. , 247-60 

duties of secretary, 263-4 


secretarial sertlce 
etiiciency, 262 

entering pnvate ofUce, 260-60 
etlnuette, 2t7-61 
filing, 273-86 

alphabetizing, 276-8 
hints for secretancs, 261-8 
letter wnting, 306-22 
dictation hints, 261-5 
routine mail, 322 35 

secretarial letters, 335-6 
without dictation, 262 
null routine, 322-3 
manuscripts, preparation, 296-7 
aames, ase during office hours, 
259 

peraonal conduct, 251-61 
personal relations, 255-61 
petitions, minutes, and resolutions, 
298-302 

proofreading. 302-306 
publicity and public relations, 
296-5 

etualifieations for, 247, 263 
mearch, facts and figures, 268-76 
catalogues and indexes aid, 
2tG-6 

telegrams and cables, 343-t> 
telephone 

etlriuette, 251-5 
record of calls, 262 
typing hints, 265-8 
secretary, defined, 2C3-4 
■ecorltles, 110-12 

S« al$a bonds; stocks 
business needs originate, 162 
corporation, 112, 111: underwrit- 
er. U3-4 

government regulation by the 
SBC, 112-13, 686 
refunding, 101 
safety considerations. 111 
■peculation in, 111, 654-5 
underwriting, 143-4: syndicate, 
126 

SkcarlltoA Act of 1933, 112 
Securities and Rzchange Commission 
(Sf:C), llJ-13, 111, 686 
bankrupts powers, 7 
r^onal ofilccs, 113 
stock exchange control, 119 
Securities Exchange Act of 1931, 112 
security. See Investments; social se- 
curity 

Security Agency, rcdcral (FSA), 683 
Selective Service System, 685 
Scifirldgc, Gordon, success story. 
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si>eci»ltr cantnrt. 21 

£peds]6[ nttrks, C. S. N*tt» 75o 
specolstioo. Ill 

speech, errors in Engtish, 390-453 
spores, o{ plant dseasca, 619 
sTOiic Bessnre, 59S-601, 6135 metric, 
611 

sqoare tool, 576-€ 
squash bngs. 61S 
standard of lirinjT, 117 

location ot plant in relatioa to, 
174-6 

T nya production raises, 89 
tanS policy aSects, 127 
erases measured by, 14.7-6, 149 
Standard Oil Company 

Colorado sbnke, 1914, 121 
Standard Od IVust, 137 
standard tine, 712-16 
starboard vatcb, 717 
SUte Court ot lodostrial Belabeos,, 
Kanaas. 6 

State Ccpsxtment. U. S„ 270 
Stale law 

See eZeo Sute tataUon 
arbitration. 5 
ehild Ubor. 17 
etisesship rights not to be 
thrived, 672 

eomaon earners, re^olatios. 11 
18 

fraod, in rnatnng contracta. 40 
atatste of hmitsticrs, 6(>-61, 133 
system. 63 

State taxation. 129. 130 

income t^ 4&'47: doable Icatme, 
44 

ishentasee tax, 4&-19 
unemployment insurance, 142-3 
States, oi the United States 

See cliO £tate bw; Stale i 
taxation 

admission. Constitutiosal prosj-i 
sioa, 666-7 
capitals, 693 
flasters. State, 731-2 
indostiial expossiaa orotnoted by,' 
172-4 

mottoes, 729-30 

Bsmes and their meaning; 724-6 


popalaUon, 693-4 
poreis granted by CmsStitiitioa, i 
670 I 

powers prohibited by Con!r ti t uU qn,i 
661-2 ' 

relationship, Cocstrtctional, 665 
Republiean form of goremmeat 


States 

guaranteed by Constitu- 
tion, 667 

wealth, per capita, 152-3 
unemployment insurance, 142-3 
State's rights 

Bill of Rights defined, 670 
powers prQhfctted by Constitution, 
661-2 

stationery 

quality and sizes, 30S-309 
typography, 310 
Biatste of ilmitations. 60-61 
adTerse pessession, 133 
holding receipts for, 98 
statuiory Leu, 60 
steam pressure, measuring, 613 
stock diTideuds, 118 
stock eschuge. llS-9 

curb market an aimliary, 27 
government regulation, 112, 119 
sales reported by ticker, 119 
trading opersbons, 119 
stockholder 

powers, 24, 25 
proxy, 660 
stocks, 118 

brads diferentiated, 9, 110 
eomaon stock, 118 
comer IS, 24 
curb market, S7 
investing your tnonw, 6»4-£ 
negotiable paper. U8 
Bt>-par-valne, 118 
prefored stoiis, 110, 118 
Securities and Exchange Comm^ 
non poTrexs, 111, 112-13, 
119, 6S5 
transfer, 118 
value, reckoning, 574 
stolen property, sale of title, 104 
storage. See warehouse 
Stores, retail 

management, 238-40 
operating expense, 240 
stream poQuboo, 150 
street taBway, tapad transit, 95-97 
strikes. U9-23 

arbitration, 121-2 
dosed ah^^ifflue, Carnegie Steel, 

Colorado, Standard 03, 1914, 


m 

maiy tdslo^, 1741-1920, 119-21 
Fansteel MetaSuigical Ccfrpora- 

ticn,122 

Eaymsrfcct iaddent, 120 
Homestead Steel. 1^ 
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strikes 

Ljttle Steel strike, 1937, 123 
loss in man-days, 1937, 121-2 
Pullman strike of 1893, 121 
railroad, 120, 121 I 

sit-down strike, 122 
sympathetic, fimt, 120 I 

wartime, 121, 123 I 

subagent, responsibility, 2 I 

aubieci, of a sentence, 378 I 

subiect filing, of correspondence, 283 i 
subjunclire mood, 360, 371 
Bubpena, or subpoena, 123 
subrogation, 123-4 | 

subsidies, shipbuilding, 64 ' 

subtraction 

decimals, 688 

denominate quantities, 695 
fractions, 584 I 

success ' 

industrial leaders, IBS'S, 185, 226 
suffrage, woman suffrage amendment. 


syndicate, In finance, 126, 144 
ayndieate, in journalism, 126 
synonyms and antonyms. 269 
dictionary, 492-608 
aynlas, 378-80 


T.T.A. (Tennessee Valley Authority}. 


(are. in shipping, 676 
(Miff. 126-8 

bonded warehouse goods, 160 
Constitutional provisions, 28, 12&' 


Sunday dating, of business pajten. 


wills or codicils, 155 
Superintendent of Public Documents. 

Washington, service, 270 
supply and demand, price factor, 89 i 
Supply Priorities and Allocation Board 
(SPAO). 684-6 

Supreme Court of the United Sutea, 
124-6 I 

Constitutional provtsicm for, 124,1 
666 

decisions 

Agncultural Adjustment Act, 


free trade aspect, 92. 127 
protective, 92-93, 127-8 
reaprocity, 92-93, 128 
revenue only policy, 127, 123 
tare, leakage, and breakage allow- 
ance, 576 

Tariff Commission, United States 
(USTC), 128 
taxation, 123-30 

St$ also tsfiff 

Congrteslonal powers, 65^0, 661 
corporation tax, 25-26, 44 
custom duties, 27-28 
defined, 123 
duect taxes. 128, 129 
excise tax, 129: unemployment la- 
turance, 143 

income tax. 43-45: States. 46-47, 


child labor, Keating-Owen bill. | 


Farm Mortgage Act, 36 , 

Kational Industrial Recovery 
Act, 71, 148, 164 
sit-down stnke, 122 
j’unsdiction, 124-5 
powers, 665 

surety, of a contract, 40 
aurrejing 

linear measure, 693 
square measure, table, 601 
sweatshops, 125-6 

**swind)e sheets," expense account, 34 
symbols 

medical abbreviations, 607 
typing hints, 267 


indirect taxes, 128, 129 
mbentance tax, 48-49 
blank form, 654-9 
provision in will, 155 
local taxes, 128-9, 130 
null in taxes, 674-5 
property, 129: finding amount, 576 
sales tax, 129 
single tax, 113-4 

SUte taxes, 129, ISO, 44, 45-47, 
48-49, 142 
double feature, 44 
unemployment, Federal and State, 
142-3 

uniformity, State and Federal, 129 
Victory Tax, 44-6 
Withholding Tax, 45 
Taylor. Frederick Winslow 

scientific management studies, 62 
technical education. See vocational edu- 

technocracy, 130-1 
technological unemployment. 141 
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lelejrams. 131-2, 543-4, 345 
^ , ablegnim, 11-12, 344-6 
telephone 

etiquette, 251-5 

business calls, 253-4 
personal calls, 254-5 
. voice and manners. 251-3 
job-seeker's aid, 213 

^rd of calls, 262 
telephone directory 

reference tool, 269. 272 
tenancy, 132 

default, landlord's affidavit, 652 
lennessoe, mcome tax, 46 
Tennessee Valley Authority (TV A), 95. 


, . 686 
terminology 

^mess Jenna vocabulary, 460-91 
commeraal and financial, in eight 
^.“fguagea, 743-52 

cyclopedic h«mes3 information. 1 - 
“d antonyms, 492-603 

wSiUr^*^ meanings, 724-6 
^omen in. 156-7 

taVffissr' " “ 

“l'rS.!'|g Ilf 
time, 711-19 

bttkm’ nrthod of reckonine, 666. 

comparatjTO over the world, chart. 

table, 715, United States 
. .aties, table, 715 
mteraational date line. 54 
,“P J’cfc. reason for, 711-12 
Jotgitude^^detenmnes differences, 
azures, 711-19 

muroad brwking points by zones. 

, . , tables, 716 

ratebes. table. 717 
*^dard time, 712-16 

'”>4 ’-i »ap?7™ 
Wtle to property. 133 

•and. title by descent, occupancy, 
sale .. 133 

sale as contract, 104-106 i 


title to property 
I search of title. 108 
I utles of honor and nobility 
forms of address, 637-41 
title of nobdity prohibited U S 
[_ . cituens, 661 

TiiQSTtlle, Pa., oil mdustry. 84 
[tonnage, 133-4 

in merchant marine, 64 
tools, pneumatic, 84-85 
trade. See business; commerce 
trade acceptance, 1, 134-5 
form. 134, 544 
negotiability. 75 
Trade Agreements Act, 128 
J^ade associalions. 163 
Trade Commission. Federal (FTC). 138 
I trade directories, 272 
trade discount, 565^ 

' trade journals 

I publiaty stones, policy. 291-4 
trade mark law, 135^ 
trade name, 136 

trade unions. Set labor organizations 
I transportation. 244-6 

common ^rarners’ responsibilities, 

government regulation, 17-18, 65 
progress in machine age. 226. 244 
rapid transit, 96-97 
[ service business, 1 66 
ITransporlation^Act of 1920, mention, 

I traveler’s check. 8 
I Uaveler’s letter of credit, 614-5 
(reason, defined in Constitution, 666 
, treasure (rove, 136 
I TVeasury Department, U. S., 270 
treaties. President’s powers. 664 
'trees 

grafting, 617 
pest control, 618-21 
protection from frost. 617-8 
I . . . I®ccination and inoculation. 619 
trial by jury, 666, 670 
trigonometry, 680 
I trover, action at law, 136-7 
'troy weight, 606-607 

metnc equivalent, 612 
trast companies, 139, 8 
estate duties, 165 
investment trusts, 65-66 
, trustee. 137, 164-6 
trusts, industnal combinations, 137-9 
' laws and legislation, 41, 137-9 
origin, 162 

restramt of trade contracts, 103 
tannage. See tonnage 
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typewntinj, 265-S 

e&rbons, haadlm^, 26S 
centering » heading. 265-6 
erasures and corrections, 266-7 
manuscripts, 296-7 
margin at bottom, planning, 26S 
ruling lines, 267-6 
sizes ot type, 305-307 
symbols, 267 _ 
typography. See printing 

U , 

U.S.C.S. (United States Coneffiation 
Sertiee), 6S1 

U.SJ1JL (Umled States Housing An- 
tbortty). 50 

U.S.M.C. (United States >tarian)e 
CoRimissioa). 65-64 I 

U.S.T.C. (United Sutes Tariff Com-I 
Bussien), 123 
nltra Tires, 139-40 
underworld, raeketeenng, 95 
underwriter, 143-4 

underwriting, by % syndicate, 126, lit 
unearned inereaeat 

mmased land Tslue, 111 
naemploraent 
eauses, 140 
deAnra, 140 
extent, 1939, 141 
ifisunsce, 140-3 
relief, 141-3 
seasonal, 140 
technological. 141 

Dneaployment Compensatiou Act,; 
ITis, 142 

nnemployment insurance, 140-3 
exempt acmees, 143 
Fede^ co«perttioa with States,! 

116, 143-3 ' 

foreign national systems. 142 
Sodi Security Board, 6S3 
State legislation, 142 
United mine Workers «f America. 3, 19, 1 
20 

United States 

See olro agriculture; 
merce: labor laws; laws: 
maBufactuiuig: postal 

serrice; public debt; I 
States, of the U. &; So. ' 
prene Court; tariff: tasa- 
tton: oZsO names oi De.j 
partments, and Tanouaj 
miscellaneous subjects 

distances between, table; 736- 


largest, 704-705 
principal, 695-703 
State capitals, 693 
temtones and possessions, 694 
government 

agennea, organization and pur- 
pose, 676-66 
executive powers, 662-5 
judicial powers, 665-6, 53: con- 
strued. 670 

repubbean form guaranteed 
States. 667 

legislative powers, 655-62 
Kabonal Paris, 754-5 
populatiOQ"aties, 693-705: States. 
693-4, Temtones and 
Possessions, 694 
Presidents. 753 

rebeUion by ofEcials, powers of 


14 

United States Conciliation Serrice 
(USCS).122. 681 

United States Emptoymenl Serrice. 212 
United States finance. Set finanre.tl. & 
United States Housutg Autherity 
. (US11A).69 

United States Msrtume Commission 
COSMO. 63-64 

United States National Banking Sys- 
tem. 8 

United Stales KstuI Academy 
Navy Department, 271 
United States Shipping Board, 63 
United States Supreme Court. Set So- 
preme Court of the 
United Stales 

United States Tanff Commission 
(USTO. 123 

amthirt. 144 
usury. 144 

V 

racunation and Inoculation, of plants, 


price differentiated, 145 
Van Bnren, Martin, President of U. S. 

panic of 1837, 76 
verb, in grammar, 359-76 
uoxiiiary, 372-6 
be, conjugation, 372-5 
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Terb 

classes, 363-6 
conjuration. 366-76 
inflection, 359 
mood, 359-60, 366-76 
participle, 363 
person and number, 362 
shall and will, 376-6 
tense, 361-2, 364-76 
TOice, 359,366-72 
Vermont, income tax, 46 
TMlieal flie, 289-90 
rested right, 145-6 
reteran, returning, j‘ob opportunities 
for the. 245-6 

Veterans Employment Serrlee, 246 
Vice-President of the United States, 
662-5, -671, 675 
Victory Tax, 44-45 
risa, of a passport, 79, 80 
nsible index files, 234-6 
rocabniary 

business Urma, 460-91 
commercial and finandal terms in 
eight languages, 743-^ 
synonyms and antonyms, 492-503 
▼oeational edoeation 

, , . See ci» occupations 

iadiutrul training, 47-43 
tsercbast manae personnel, 64 
printing schools, 230 
, pubbc schools, 48 
»«lee, telephone, 252 
Tolctnoes, active, 723 
Toting trust, 146 
ToUng-trust certificate. 146 

W 

WJ.A. (Works l4oJects Administra- 
_ . tion), Ul-2 

"age and Hour and Public Contracts 
n- , „ Dirisions. 67, 681 

"age and Hour Dirision. Department 
w— ' j Labor, 148, 149, 681 
"age and Hour Law, 67, 143-9, 681 
child labor, 149, 681 17 
wagers as contracts, 146 
wages. 147-9 

cost of bring and, 1924-1941. 147- 
8. 149 

Minimum wage, 66-67 

•National Recovery Admimstration 

^ , codes. 148 

Pn« a factor m, 89 

strikes to better, 120 

^wries, as factor m living, 147 

aties. 


idiens’ status in, 2-3 
debt, W’orld War I, interest, 94 
power of Congress to decide, €60 
search and seizure, nght of, 108- 
10 

strikes during war, 121 
W'ar Communications. Board of, 683 
War Department, U. S.. 270 
warehonse, 150 
warehouse receipt, 98 
negotiable, 150 
transfer as debvery, 105 
warehouse-to- warehonse insurance, 150 
War Food Administration (WTA), 87, 
685 

War Manpower Commission (WMC), 
246, 634 

War l^odnction Board (WPB), 684 
warrant for satisfaction of judgment, 
551 

warranty deed, 30, 133 
War Relocation Authority (WBA), 634 
warship, displacement tonnage, 134 
TV'ar Shipping Administration (WSA), 
63, 634 

Washington (State), inheritance tax, 
49 

waste 

ofiSce supnhes, 179-80 
stream pollution from factories, 151 
products, 150-1 
wasteland, 160 
water area, of the earth, 722 
water poUution, 151 
water rights, 151-2 
water supply, rural district, 626-7 
watercourse, water rights, 152 
wealth. 152-3 

capital and capitalism, 12-13 
diitnbution, planned economy, 84 
national, 152 

per capita by States, 153-3 
personal, 152 
weasel words, 103 
W'eaiher Bureau, U. S. 

Department of Agriculture, 271 
weather forecasting, 719-21 
weed burners. 618 
week-end cable letters, 345 
weight 

comparison, table, 607 
measures of, 606-607, 613: metric, 
610, 612 

medical signs and abbreviations, 
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useful values, 613 
welfare. See social serrice 
well, water nghts, 161 
wharfage. 164 
wharfinger, defined. 164 
wholesale, selling, 168 
wills, 164-6 

executor's qualifications and duties, 
34 

Wilson. Woodrow, President of the 
Unitrf States 

freedom of the seas policjr, 109 
Wisconsin 

unemployment insurance law, 
142 

TlKhholdiRg Tax, 45 
without reconrse, 74-7S 
woman 

citisenship, in ease of alien mar- 
riage, 73 

industrial employment, 156-7 
mamed right to make contracts, 
65, signature, 166, wills, 
154 

opportunities as eaJeswoman, 21$ 
passport regulations, 79 
suffrage amendment, 675 
Woman suffrage 

Constitutional amendment, 675 
woman's signature. 156 


Women’s Buresu, Department ofLabor, 
631 

words 

See oUo dictionaries; ter- 
minology 

errors m English, 390-459 
pungent phrases of U.S. Presidents, 
103 

See also employment; job 
seeking; labor; orrapa- 
tions 

happiness ui, £22, 226, 232 
working conditions 

layout of plant, 175 
lighting and ventilation, 179 
location of plant factor, 174-5 
workmen's compensslion, 167 
Works Projects Admlnlstrstlon (WPA), 
141-2 

World War 1. U. S, 
interest on debt, 94 
strikes called off during, 121 
World War 11, America 

freedom of the seas, problems, 109- 
10 

wrecks at sea, salvage, 107 


year books, 274 

I Your Budget and the War, 644-5 


